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PREFACE 


Publication of this history of Tom Green County, Texas has been too long delayed, but not without 
positive benefit. The delays enabled those dedicated to the project to accumulate materials for a volume 
on the general history of the county to compliment what was initially conceived as a single volume 
publication of family histories. The resulting two volume set provides a much more thorough record of 
the history of the area. 


The first volume offers a broad, sweeping account of the county’s history, with special attention to 
its pioneering settlers, the communities they developed and their farming, ranching and other endeavors. 
It examines the importance of military influences, from the establishment of Fort Concho to that of 
Goodfellow Air Force Base. It explores the impact of transportation developments, from the Butterfield 
stagecoach and mail route, to railroads, to the advent of automobiles and highways, modern aviation and 
airfields. It covers the medical, educational, fine arts and religious history, as well as that of popular 
recreational pastimes and sports. 


The second volume presents histories of over a thousand families—stories by and about those people 
who made the history; stories which document the fascinating fabric of the making of communities in 
the American west. These family histories are filled with the details of the unique heritage of the settlers 
and developers of Tom Green County. 


More than two thousand photographs provide vivid images of the people, their dwellings and places 
of work, their churches, schools, cotton gins, depots, dams and bridges—and of the devastation of 
floods, fires and tornadoes. 


It should be noted that major portions of the materials in these two volumes represent accounts 
accumulated in the early stages of the project—principally in 1987, 1988 and 1989. This is particularly 
true of the family, community, church and business histories. The saga of life in the Concho country has 
continued. Folks have died. Others have moved on. New immigrants and children have arrived. 
Churches, businesses and communities have grown, changed, disappeared. Regrettably, we must leave 
the telling of these more recent events to others at some time in the future. 


We hope the publication of these volumes, by preserving the rich and varied heritage of Tom Green 
County, will enable current and future generations to appreciate and understand those who went before. 
We hope that all who visit these pages will find the contents to be informative, interesting and 
inspirational. 


Officers and Directors, Tom Green County Historical Preservation League, Inc., September, 2002. 
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A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF 
THE ORIGINS AND HISTORY 
OF TOM GREEN COUNTY 


The valley formed by the three Concho 
rivers in West Texas served as a channel for 
human activity through the centuries of Indian 
and Spanish presence in Texas. Stage and mail 
lines passed through the valley as early as 
1857 when the Butterfield Trail crossed the 
county. 

Following the disruption of the Civil War, 
Major Ben Ficklin established a stage stand 
on the South Concho River as part of the San 
Antonio-San Diego Stage Line. Colonel 
Francis Corbett Taylor, later known as the father 
of Tom Green County, managed the stand for 
Ficklin. It was Taylor who gave the tiny 
community surrounding the stand its name, 
Ben Ficklin. 

Some of the earliest visitors in the area, apart 
from the Indians and those passing through on 
the stage, were the buffalo hunters. Initially, 
buffalo were hunted for meat, clothing and 
coverings for dwellings, but the business 
boomed when buffalo hides became popular 
in the East. Soon, the buffalo disappeared from 
the Concho Valley. 

The Concho Valley received a boost in the 
fall of 1867 when the federal government 
selected the area for the establishment of a 
fort to protect settlers from Indian depredations. 
Located at the junction of the North and Main 
Concho rivers, the army post was first known 
as Camp Hatch, then Camp Kelly and finally, 
Fort Concho. 

Fort Concho had its share of famous 
individuals and groups. Commanders of the 
fort included such men as Col. William 
Shafter and Col. Benjamin Grierson. One of 
the most noted Indian fighters in the West, 
Col. Ranald Mackenzie, was stationed here as 
was Capt. Nolan of “Nolan’s Lost Expedition” 
fame. In 1869 the 10th Cavalry, known as 
Buffalo Soldiers, arrived at Fort Concho. 
Among the ranks was Lt. Henry O. Flipper, 
the first black graduate of West Point. The 
Seminole Negro Indian Scouts, under the 
command of John Bullis, were stationed at 
Concho as well. 

A military fort attracted a variety of fol- 
lowers. Located a short distance from the fort 
were the “groupies” who followed the military 
throughout the West - laundresses, prostitutes 
and gamblers. More reputable civilians also 
saw in the fort an opportunity for business. 


Hay, wood, fresh meat and vegetables were 
supplied by civilians. 

In 1868, Jake Marshall of San Antonio 
bought a tract of land seven miles southwest 
of Fort Concho. Bismarck Farm was the first 
cultivated land in Tom Green County and the 
first irrigated land in West Texas. Farmed 
primarily by Mexicans and Chinese laborers, 
Bismarck Farm supplied Fort Concho with 
much needed fresh vegetables. 

Two communities important in the history 
of Tom Green County sprang up near Fort 
Concho. One was Ben Ficklin - a respectable 
town frequented by officers and wives from 
the fort and farming and ranching families. The 
second community was situated on the north 
side of the river and referred to as “Across 
the River.” This community was composed 
primarily of buffalo hunters, dismissed post 
traders, saloon keepers, gamblers and 
prostitutes. 

In 1870, Bart DeWitt purchased 320 acres 
from Granville Sherwood. Included in this 
tract was the area known as “Across the River.” 
This community was named Saint Angela in 
honor of DeWitt’s deceased wife, Carolina 
Angela de la Garza. Despite its more heavenly 
sounding name, Saint Angela, which would 
become San Angelo, did not attract a large 
crowd. At the same time, F. C. Taylor was 
working to build Ben Ficklin into a bustling 
community. 

In order to keep his venture afloat, DeWitt 
borrowed $1,500 from a San Antonio business- 
man, Marcus Koenigheim. In 1874, DeWitt 
defaulted on his loan, and Koenigheim ended 
up with the majority of DeWitt’s holdings in 
the Concho Valley. Koenigheim was not 
particularly pleased with his new community. 
He tried to trade the entire parcel to Joe Levy 
in return for a wagon load of whiskey; no deal 
- the whiskey was more valuable! 

On 13 March 1874, the Texas Legislature 
created Tom Green County from Bexar County. 
The act described the territory as: “All that 
portion of Bexar territory which lies north 
of a line running due west from the southwest 
corner of Concho County to the Pecos River.” 
According to this description, Tom Green 
County included an area that would, over 
the next thirty years, be divided into a total of 
sixty-seven countries - an area covering all of 
West and Northwest Texas. 


Then, on 29 April 1874, the region was 
divided into four land districts for surveying 
purposes. Finally, in February, 1875 Tom 
Green County was actually organized for 
business. At that time, fifty-four future 
counties were cut away, leaving the county 
with 12,671 square miles. Later, the twelve 
counties of Coke, Sterling, Glasscock, Midland, 
Ector, Winkler, Reagan, Loving, Ward, Crane, 
Upton and Irion were carved out, and Tom 
Green reached its current size. 

By the same act that created Tom Green 
County, the Legislature appointed five 
commissioners to organize the new county. 
They were Isaac Mullins, G. W. DeLong, W. S. 
Kelly, W. S. Veck and F. C. Taylor. The five 
men rode many thousands of miles horse- 
back in order to obtain signatures of residents 
to petition for organization. At the time Tom 
Green County was formed, five settlements 
were located within the new county: Santa 
Angela, Ben Ficklin, Bismarck Farm, Lipan 
Springs and Kickapoo Springs. 

An election was ordered for 5 January 
1875 to decide the questions of organization, 
location of the county seat and the election of 
officers. The site of the county seat brought 
about the new county’s first controversy. 
Santa Angela was the largest of the 
communities and felt confident as to the 
outcome of the election - so confident, in fact, 
that the citizens refused to negotiate or bar- 
gain with Ben Ficklin. Much to Santa Angela’s 
surprise, Ben Ficklin won the election. There 
were reports that F. C. Taylor “imported” stage 
hands to vote and that a number of immigrant 
Mexican workers were given citizenship just 
in time to vote. Despite the continuing efforts 
of Santa Angela and an election every two 
years, Ben Ficklin remained the county seat 
until nature made the decision in the summer 
of 1882. 

Officers of the new county included: 
Presiding Justice, F. C. Taylor; Associate 
Justices, J. L. Millspaugh, Pablo Alderette and 
Isaac Mullins; Sheriff, Frank LaMotte; and 
Clerk, John Lackey. The first session of county 
court met 7 April 1875. The first official act 
was to secure the renting of a courthouse 
while a permanent one was being built. This 
was accomplished at a cost of $10 per month. 

On 10 November 1876, a courthouse was 
presented to the county by F. C. Taylor and Jim 


Spears. The structure was described in the 
Commissioners Court record as a “solid 
substantial structure, unrivaled by any 
frontier county in the state and equalled only 
by the older counties of the State.” Supposedly, 
this first courthouse came with a dirt floor. 

The ongoing rivalry between Ben Ficklin and 
Santa Angela came to an end on 24 August 
1882. The summer of 1882 was a wet one; 
streams and rivers were already full. Heavy 
rains began again on the night of the 23rd. 
When the flood waters subsided, Ben Ficklin 
had been destroyed. Approximately sixty-five 
individuals lost their lives and property 
worth thousands of dollars was lost, including 
the courthouse. By a unanimous vote, the 
county seat was moved to Santa Angela, once 
again in a rented building. 

Those who settled in Tom Green County in 
the early years were a sturdy lot. The first white 
settlers were R. F. and Annie Tankersley who 
arrived in 1864 with their herd of longhorn 
cattle. The following year, George Washington 
DeLong and his wife arrived to ranch in the 
Concho Valley. In 1877 John Arden settled in 
the region with his flock of sheep. The same 
year Joseph Tweedy, another sheepman, settled 
around Knickerbocker. These early ranchers 
helped make the Concho Valley into one of the 
great cattle producing areas and the wool capital 
of the world. 

Religious instruction in Tom Green County 
was first brought by Father Pairier, a Catholic 
priest. The first Protestant minister was the 
colorful circuit riding preacher, A. J. “Fighting 
Parson” Potter. Upon his arrival in Santa 
Angela, he was received by some of the 
unsavory characters who wanted to know 
his intentions. The reported answer has 
become a classic: “I am hunting a place to locate 
hell and as soon as I can find enough brimstone, 
I am going to locate it right here in Fort 
Concho.” 

From its beginning, Tom Green County has 
had an ethnically diverse population. In the 
early days of the county’s history, Hispanics, 
such as Pablo Alderette, served in major 
positions within the county. A black business- 
man, George B. Jackson, served on a jury in 
1881. Individuals, too numerous to list, helped 
transform Tom Green County into what it is 
today. 

A number of communities sprang up around 
the county. Some survived and grew; some died 
away. Lipan Springs and Kickapoo Springs 
both served as stage stands in the formative 
years of the county. Lipan Springs was located 
in the area now known as Wall. The com- 
munity of Wall, organized in 1906, was 
centered around the Lipan school which was 
formed in 1875. 


Two communities in the county developed, 
at least in part, because of mineral waters 
discovered beneath their surfaces: Christoval 
and Carlsbad. Carlsbad was originally called 
Hughes Springs, but in 1908 the name was 
changed to Carlsbad after the famous 
European spa in Austria. Christoval was 
formed in the 1880s and was eventually named 
after Christopher Columbus Doty. It got its 
start, however, when a 360 foot well flowed 
mineral water. 

Water Valley was the first community on the 
North Concho River. The community began 
with one store in 1881. The first post office, 
named Yandell, was four miles up-river in a 
ranch house. In 1888 an application was made 
for a post office, named Xerifaville, for the 
growing community. The post office was later 
changed to Water Valley because no one 
could spell Xerifaville. 

The chronicle of Tom Green County can be 
told in chapters of cooperative efforts to 
bring about a better future for those living 
within its boundaries. In September, 1888 a 
new era dawned when the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway came to San Angelo. Fort 
Concho closed the next year, but the people 
pulled together and continued on. In 1909 the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad came 
to the Concho Valley. 

Always known for its healthful climate, 
Tom Green County capitalized on nature, and 
the State Tuberculosis Colony was built at 
Carlsbad in 1912. Natural resources in 
abundance were found in the Concho Valley 
with the discovery of oil and Santa Rita 
No. 1. The first wildcat well drilled in Permian 
Basin was a dry hole drilled on the 
Nasworthy Ranch in Tom Green County prior 
to the turn of the century. It was not until 1942 
that oil was found in Tom Green County. 

In 1928, San Angelo Junior College opened 
its doors to students. The school became a four 
year college in 1965 and a university in 1969. 
It was in 1930 that Mrs. W. W. Carson formed 
the West Texas Museum located in the 
headquarters building at Fort Concho. Through 
her efforts, much of the history of the county 
has been saved, and a great resource, Fort 
Concho, has been preserved. 

Nature’s wrath was again felt in the form 
of a flood in 1936 and 1,500 were left home- 
less in San Angelo alone. And again, the citizens 
pulled together to overcome adversity. Event- 
ually, three dams were constructed to eliminate 
flooding in the region. 

In 1940, Goodfellow Field was located in San 
Angelo. The base has provided the county with 
numerous benefits. In behalf of Goodfellow, 
the local citizenry has worked together to keep 
and expand the base. 


The citizens of the county, made up of many 
religions and ethnic backgrounds, have come 
together to help neighbors when tragedy has 
struck, when Mother Nature has ravaged the 
region, when economic improvement is at 
stake or when a celebration is in order. Whether 
working to preserve Goodfellow Air Force 
Base or to build a state park for the benefit 
of the public, the people of Tom Green County 
have worked together for the betterment of 
those who now reside in the county and for 
those who will come after. 

By Suzanne Campbell 


THE NAME SAKE: GENERAL TOM GREEN 


General Tom Green 
Tom Green County, Texas, created in 1874, was named in his honor. (Charcoal drawing by Connie Parmer) 


Tom Green was a Texas hero; he was a public 
spirited citizen and a loyal public servant as 
well. He was born in Amelia County, Virginia, 
on June 8, 1814, son of Nathan and Mary (Field) 
Green. He graduated from the University of 
Tennessee and from Princeton College, studied 
law in 1834, and was admitted to the bar in 
1838. 

He came to Texas in December, 1835, and 
on January 14, 1836, enlisted at Nacogdoches 
in the volunteer Auxiliary Corps of the Texas 
Army. At the memorable Battle of San Jacinto, 
he helped man the “Twin Sisters,” and after the 
battle (on May 6, 1836), he was appointed 
Assistant Adjutant General. With Texas 
Independence achieved, he returned to 
Tennessee, but his blood had mingled with 
Texas, and in 1837 he came back to establish 
his residence in Fayette County where he had 
received a land grant. He later moved to Austin 
(1837) and became a member of the 4th 
Congress of the Republic of Texas. When not 
fighting for Texas rights on the battlefield, he 
strove for them in Congress, in the courts and 
in the Legislature. 

He was engrossing clerk of the House in the 
Second, Third and Fifth Congresses in Texas. 
He became Clerk of the Texas Supreme Court 
in 1841, and while holding that office went with 
John H. Moore on an expedition against the 
Indians on the upper Colorado River. He was 
appointed captain of the Travis Volunteers in 
March, 1842, and served in that capacity during 
the Rafael Vasquez Invasion. In the fall of 1842 
he was Inspector General of the Somervell 
Expedition. During the Mexican War, Green 
raised a company of Volunteers and served as 
captain under John Coffee Hays. On January 
31, 1847, he married Mary Watson Chalmers, 
daughter of Dr. John G. Chalmers. 

When the Civil War began, Tom Green 
resigned his clerkship in the Supreme Court and 
immediately entered the Confederate Army as 
a colonel in Sibley’s Brigade, participating in 
the invasion of New Mexico in 1862. He 
became acting commander of the brigade 
during the retreat from New Mexico, and was 
promoted to Brigadier General. Returning to 
Texas, he led one of the most brilliant operations 
of his military career in the recapture of 
Galveston from Federal troops in January, 1863. 
Taking command of the Cotton Clad Steamers 
Neptune and Bayou City, he told his men in a 
speech of bold determination (after which none 
refused to go): 

“Soldiers - you are called upon to 
volunteer in a dangerous expedition. I have 
never deceived you. I will not deceive you 
now. I regard this as the most desperate 
enterprise that men ever engaged in. I shall 
go but I do not know that I will return. I do 
not know that a single man that goes will, 
and I want no man to volunteer who is not 
willing to die for this country, and die 


” 


now. 


In this now historical engagement in 
Galveston Bay, Tom Green and his volunteers 
completely smashed the Federal Fleet and 
captured the proud Union Gunboat, Harriet 
Lane, thus permitting Confederate troops to re- 
occupy Galveston. 

Transferred to Louisiana, Green made an 
almost unequaled reputation, second only 
perhaps to J. E. B. Stuart’s, as a bold and daring 
cavalry leader. In a series of skirmishes, forays 
and guerilla warfare, Green and his men 
continually harassed Federal troops in 
Louisiana. Green’s Brigade, as it had become 
known, made unforgettable contributions to the 
Southern cause in the battles of Mansfield and 
Pleasant Hill which broke the back of the 
Federal “Red River Campaign.” 

In the Spring of 1864, the third year of the 
destructive war between the North and the 
South, the Federal command made a last 
desperate effort to capture and cut off Texas. 
The powerful drive of the combined Union 
Army and Navy operation was blocked only 
by the brilliant tactics and daring maneuvers 
of the outnumbered Southern troops - thus 
saving the Texas Confederate storehouse. 

Tragedy struck the Southern cause on April 
12, 1864, when the dashing cavalry leader, 
General Tom Green, was decapitated while 
leading a spectacular charge against Federal 
gunboats in the Red River at Blair’s Landing, 
Louisiana. His death was a severe blow to the 
South, and the Union command rejoiced. 
Admiral Porter wrote that General Green was 
the best man the South had and “one in whom 
the rebels placed more confidence than anyone 
else. He led his men to the very edge of the 
bank, they shouting and yelling like madmen - 
losing General Green has paralyzed them; he 
was worth 5,000 men to them.” 

His remains were returned to Austin where 
they lay in state for several days before being 
interred in the Oakwood Cemetery with 
impressive funeral ceremonies. 

A monument at the grave of General Tom 
Green, in Oakwood Cemetery, Austin, Texas, 
stands about 25 feet high. It bears the following 
inscription on East side of Monument: 


TOM GREEN 

June 8, 1814 April 12, 1864 
A SOLDIER IN THE BATTLE OF SAN 
JACINTO AND IN THE INDIAN WAR 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 
A MEMBER OF THE 4TH CONGRESS 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS AND 
AN OFFICIAL OF THE 2ND, 3RD, 5TH 
AND 6TH AND 8TH CONGRESSES. 
CAPTAIN IN HAYS REGIMENT OF 
TEXAS RANGERS IN THE WAR 
BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
MEXICO. 
CLERK OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
TEXAS 1841 TO 1861. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL IN THE ARMY 
OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
FELL IN THE BATTLE OF BLAIR’S 
LANDING, LA., APRIL 12, 1864. 


The West side of the monument has the 
following: 


“ERECTED IN LOVING MEMORY BY 
THE SURVIVING MEMBERS OF 
GREEN’S BRIGADE AND THE 
UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY.” FEB. 22, 1909 


On the grave site there are two old tomb- 
stones with the following inscriptions: 


“Major Gen. Tom Green, Born in 
Buckingham Co., Va., June 8, 1814. Killed 
in Battle at Blair’s Landing, La., April 12, 
1864.” 

“Mary W. Chalmers, wife of Tom Green, 
Born Nov. 27, 1828, in Milton, North 
Carolina. Died Feb. 2, 1866.” 

Compiled by W. A. Stroman, 
State Representative, from data furnished 
him by the State Library in the Capitol 
at Austin and its Archive Div.) 


THE OTHER 
TOM GREEN 


There were two men named Thomas Green 
who served Texas and the Confederacy well. 
Historical researchers and readers often are 
confused about the two men. Tom Green 
County was named in honor of General Tom 
Green (born 1814), Confederate soldier killed 
at Blair’s Landing in the Red River Campaign 
in 1864. The other illustrious Confederate 
soldier was Thomas Jefferson Green. The 
following is a brief sketch of his life. 

Thomas Jefferson Green was a West Point 
educated North Carolinian who came to Texas 
in 1836 to promote a land company. He stayed 
to play a major role in Texas’ military and public 


Thomas Jefferson Green 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society 


affairs. Thomas Jefferson Green abandoned his 
land promotion to join the Texan Army and was 
commissioned a brigadier general. Green was 
sent back to the States to raise troops. He 
returned after the battle of San Jacinto, served 
in the Texas Congress, and joined the ill fated 
Somervell Expedition of 1842. He was second 


in command of the Mier Expedition, was 
captured, imprisoned, and escaped. After 
serving in the Eighth Texas Congress, Green 
returned to the United States, then moved to 
California, where his unusual talents enabled 
him to play a leading role. As a member of the 
First California Senate, he sponsored the bill 


THE SETTING: 


creating the University of California. Later he 
became a major general of the California 
Militia, before returning to North Carolina to 
spend his days on the family plantation. 
Compiled by the Institute of 
Texan Cultures - San Antonio 


THE CONCHO RIVERS OF WEST TEXAS 


Geographically, the North Concho, the 
Middle Concho, and the South Concho all 
unite in the center of Tom Green County to form 
the Concho River, which then flows eastward 
and eventually leaves the county to reach the 
Colorado River and become part of it. The 
North Concho’s tributaries on the north side 
of the main stream are Grape Creek, Chalk 
Creek, Walnut Creek, and Bald Eagle Creek, 
while on the south side are found Mulberry 
Creek, Little Dry Creek, and Dry Creek. 

The Middle Concho has for its tributaries 
East Rocky Creek, Dry Rocky Creek, Brushy 
Creek, and West Rocky Creek, which drains a 


portion of the west-central part of the county. 
Dove Creek and Spring Creek drain part of the 
west-central and southwestern part of the 
county. 

The South Concho River, with its tributaries, 
Pecan Creek and Burks Creek, drain the 
southern part of Tom Green County. Erica 
Creek, Catelan Creek, Lipan Creek, Snake 
Creek, Hog Marsh Creek, and Kickapoo Creek 
all drain into the Concho from the south- 
eastern part of the county. The northeastern 
portion is drained into the Concho through 
Red Bank Creek, Valentine Branch Creek, Plum 
Creek, Crow’s Nest Creek, and Willow Creek. 


The exact origin of the name “‘concho” has 
been lost with the passing of time, but most 
authorities accept the theory that it came from 
the Spanish word, “concha,” which means 
“shell.” The name was given the rivers because 
of the many mussel shells found in their beds 
and along the banks. Just who gave the rivers 
this name is not known, but it was probably 
given by early Spanish explorers or priests, 
and like many other words of Spanish origin, 
the word “concha” eventually became cor- 
rupted by those living on the frontier and 
survived as we know it today, “concho.” 

by Harold C. Pope 


EARLIEST VISITORS: INDIANS, SPANISH 
EXPLORERS & MISSIONARIES 


SPANISH EXPLORERS 
AND MISSIONARIES 


For years scholars have attempted to pinpoint 
the routes of various Spanish explorers into 
the Concho Valley, beginning with Coronado. 
In 1540, Coronado was appointed to explore 
the vast lands north of Mexico. He assembled 
his army on the west coast of Mexico and 
moved northward into Arizona and New 
Mexico, all the while seeking both gold and 
lost souls. In 1541 he reached Texas. Some 
historians believe Coronado did reach the 
Concho Rivers, at least the North Concho, and 
perhaps penetrated into what is today Tom 
Green County. 

During the 17th Century, there were six 
recorded entries into the Edwards Plateau, 
several of which reached Tom Green County. 
The first missionaries came to New Mexico 
with Coronado and remained in the 
Albuquerque area. Sometime prior to 1629, a 
group of Jumano Indians arrived in New 
Mexico to visit the friars and request mission- 
aries visit their homeland and establish a 
mission. When the priests asked the Jumanaos 
how they had acquired their faith and what 
prompted them to ask for missionaries, they told 
the story of the Lady in Blue. 

The Jumanos said a young woman wearing 
a blue cloak had repeatedly visited them, 
instructing them in Christian doctrine. She 
encouraged them to seek missionaries. In Spain 
reports stated that Mother Maria de Jesus de 
Agreda had miraculously visited the Jumano 
Indians through ecstatic contemplation. In all 
she made 500 visits to the Jumanos and other 
tribes in Texas. 

The first two explorations into West Texas 
were evangelical in nature. In 1629 Father Juan 
de Salas and Father Diego Lopez, along with 
three soldiers, went with the Jumanos to the 
area around the Concho Rivers. Before the 
group reached their destination, they were 
met by twelve Jumano chiefs who were advised 
of their coming by the Lady in Blue. On the 
Concho the Spaniards found 2,000 Jumanos 
waiting to be baptized. 

The priests were not prepared to establish a 
mission at that time and returned to New 
Mexico. In 1632 Father Salas and Father Juan 
de Ortego returned to the Jumanos and 
established a mission in the vicinity of San 
Angelo. For some reason Ortego, who had 
been left in charge, returned to New Mexico 
after six months. No one returned to the 
mission. While some doubt the location of the 
mission and the story itself, the fact remains 


that throughout Texas history, there are 
recorded encounters of Christianized Jumano 
Indians. One, Chief Juan Sabeata, guided 
Mendoza and Lopez to San Clemente in 1684. 

The third exploration was led by Hernan 
Martin and Diego del Castillo in 1650. This 
group set out from Santa Fe, and most believe 
they did indeed reach the juncture of the 
Concho Rivers. The Spaniards referred to the 
Conchos alternately as Rio Nueces, because of 
the nut-bearing trees, and as Rio de las Perlas, 
because of the fresh water pearls found in the 
river. 

The pearls caused the viceroy of New Spain 
to order the fourth expedition in 1654 under 
the command of Diego de Guadalajara. When 
they reached the juncture of the Concho 
Rivers, the party gathered a large amount of 
pearls. Interest in the area lagged for some time 
after this expedition. 

The fifth expedition was led by Captain 
Fernando del Bosque and Father Juan Larios 
in 1675. The group traveled north across the 
Rio Grande to an unidentified location. This 
expedition appeared to be a fact-finding 
mission rather than a missionary effort. 

Father Nicolas Lopez renewed missionary 
efforts among the Jumanos. In 1683, led by Juan 
Domingo de Mendoza, Lopez set out to 
establish a permanent mission. The perfect 
location was found—docile Indians, rivers 
filled with a variety of fish and land that 
abounded with game, fruit and nuts. Mendoza 
erected a structure known as San Clemente. 
Hundreds of Indians who came to the mission 
were baptized. The mission lasted only a 
month and a half, and its exact location is 
unknown. Some believe, however, it was 
located at the confluence of the Concho and 
Colorado Rivers just south of Ballinger while 
others place it near the headwaters of the San 
Saba River. What is known is that the Mendoza- 
Lopez expedition did pass through Tom Green 
County. 

By Suzanne Campbell 


LADY IN BLUE 


On October 17, 1965 the Texas Chapter, 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
dedicated a historical marker at Sul Ross and 
Vista del Arroyo honoring the First Christian 
Mission in Texas. The marker reads: 

“IN THIS VICINITY IN 1629 THE FIRST 
CHRISTIAN MISSION IN TEXAS TO THE 
INDIANS WAS ESTABLISHED. IT WAS 
FOUNDED BY FATHER JUAN DE SALAS 
OF SANTA FE AT THE REQUEST OF THE 
JUMANOS TRIBE WHO CLAIMED 


MIRACULOUS CONVERSION BY THE 
THE LADY IN BLUE” 

One of the most enchanting stories of the 
Spanish Southwest deals with the miraculous 
flights of Mother Maria de Agreda, who visited 
the Indians of New Mexico and Texas in the 
1620s. 

She was born in 1602, in the castle of a noble 
family on the border between the Spanish 
kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre. It was said 
that her mother experienced no pain at child- 
birth, and thus knew at once that Maria was 
predestined to work for the glory of God. 

At the age of 12 the girl became a nun. So 
great was her piety that she began to experience 
constant visions and revelations. One day while 
in a trance, Maria felt herself transported to 
America, where God commanded her to preach 
to the Indians. 

The native people of New Mexico and 
surrounding provinces had proven especially 
resistant to conversion, so she was ordered to 
concentrate her attention on them. Even 
though she used Spanish, she reported after 
her miraculous journey, they understood her as 
distinctly as if she spoke their Indian language. 

The tribesmen were astonished by her 
appearance, not knowing who she was or 
where she came from. Since she wore a bright 
blue cloak over the shoulders, they called her 
simply the “Lady In Blue,” she said. 

Over the next decade Maria “bi-located,” 
or made “flights” to New Mexico and Texas, 
some 500 times. In 1627 she became the abbess 
of her convent, in Spain, and by that time her 
extraordinary journeys had become well- 
known. She had told the priest, who was her 
spiritual guide, about them; and because of the 
details she could provide, he believed her. The 
missionaries of New Mexico began getting 
reports from the Indians about a strange lady 
who came among them to give religious 
instruction. 

One day Father Alonso de Benavides, head 
of the Franciscan Order in New Mexico, was 
sitting in the shade at the old Isleta Mission on 
the Rio Grande. Looking east, he saw a group 
of 50 strange Indians approaching across the 
plain. 

The priest of Isleta told him that these were 
Jumanos from central Texas and that they came 
every year asking for missionaries. When the 
party arrived, Father Benavides invited them 
inside the church compound and then began to 
quiz their leaders. 

Yes, they were Jumanos and they had come 
on a long journey bearing an urgent request. 
Missionaries must be sent to their villages. 


Why? Because a Lady In Blue had converted 
them and told them to travel to New Mexico 
and make this demand. 

Benavides was not as astonished as he might 
have been, because he was well-acquainted 
with the stories circulating in his native Spain 
concerning Maria de Agreda and her claims of 
bi-location. In fact, he carried special 
instructions to investigate the matter at the 
New Mexico end and send a report to both 
the king and the pope. 

With the returning Jumanos, Benavides sent 
two missionaries, who went as far as their 
villages on the Concho River near modern 
San Angelo. On their arrival the whole tribe 
came out carrying two large crosses. When 
asked who wanted baptism, all raised their 
hands. And all seemed to know their catechism. 
The Lady in Blue had done her work with 
thoroughness. 

Eight years later Father Benavides left New 
Mexico and returned to Spain. One of the first 
things he did was visit the convent of Maria de 
Agreda. 

In testing her, he asked questions about the 
landscape and the customs of the Indians that 
only someone who had actually been in New 
Mexico could know. In his report he recorded: 
“She convinced me absolutely by describing 
to me all the things along the Rio Grande as I 
have seen them myself, as well as by other 
details which I shall keep within my soul.” 

As further proof the nun mentioned that she 
had distributed little crosses and rosaries to the 
Indians. Benavides remembered seeing these 
when first approached by the Jumanos. 

In 1631, Maria de Agreda, according to her 
own statement, was released by God from her 
obligation of bi-locating and preaching in 
America. She then lived a quiet, pious life in 
her convent for another 30 years. Even today 
there is some sentiment among the faithful to 
elevate her to sainthood. 

By Golda M. Foster 


LATER VISITORS: WANDERERS, 
SURVEYORS, STAGECOACHMEN 
AND SOLDIERS 


FIRST TRAILS, ROADS 
AND TRAVELERS 


Early native Americans found the east to west 
Concho corridor a primitive super market. A 
happy combination of climate, shelter, wild 
game (deer, buffalo, turkey, rabbit), nuts, 
grapes, tuna, honey and mussel shells promoted 
semi-permanent camps along the spring 
watered Conchos. At the painted bluffs in 
Concho County, rock art drawn over time worn, 
or erased, pictographs, document long, long ago 
residents. It was natural that early migrating 
tribes came down the Rio Grande and the Pecos 
valleys looking for sustenance. A few of those 
wanderers found the headwaters of the Middle 
Concho, and man made tracks soon mingled 
with squirrel tracks beneath the pecan trees. 

Perhaps Cabeza de Vaca meandered through 
the area in 1530-34, and perhaps Coronado 
camped on the North Concho in 1541, but a 
beautiful “Lady in Blue” from Spain did ‘come’ 
to the Concho Valley between 1620 and 1630. 
That it was by spirit only matters little, for the 
Jumano Indians believed in the blue lady 
(Mother de Agreda), and petitioned the Spanish 
Padres in New Mexico to build a sanctuary in 
their haven, the Conchos. Two historical 
markers in modern San Angelo document 
approximate locations of where Christian 
services were first conducted by Spanish 
missionaries in the valley of shells. Their travel 
route from New Mexico is unknown. 

More Spanish trails appeared along the 
Concho corridor in 1650 when explorers 
Martin and Castillo found the famed Concho 
pearls. Diego Guadalajara came in 1654, 
followed by Juan de Mendoza in 1684. All three 
expeditions harvested the unusual fresh water 
pearls. The Jumano Indians were a peaceful 
tribe, perhaps too peaceful, for by the late 
1600s, they were driven from the Conchos into 
oblivion by the aggressive Apaches. However, 
the Apache reign was brief, terminated by the 
encroaching Comanche cavalry as it swept 
down from the great plains. By 1775 the 
Comanches, mounted on the best stolen stock 
Spanish settlers could provide, drove most 
Apaches into the desert country west of the 
Pecos. For a hundred years the Comanches 
plundered down into Mexico and terrorized 
Anglo settlers from the Pecos to the Gulf coast. 
Only when the buffalo was gone and Col. 
Ranald Mackenzie wiped out the Indian horse 
herd in Palo Duro Canyon in September, 1874, 
did the Comanches admit defeat. 

But painted war pony tracks were plentiful 
along the Conchos in 1839, when Dr. Henry 


Connelly with several wealthy Mexican, 
Chihauhua, merchants crossed the Rio Grande 
at Presidio. They had an escort of fifty crack 
dragoons to protect a wagon train heading 
northeast across Texas to promote commerce 
between Mexico and the U.S. With poor guides, 
they blundered through the Concho corridor 
and lost their way across the Red river into 
Oklahoma, finally stopping at Fort Towson for 
the winter. This commercial adventure was a 
failure, but their wheels were probably the first 
ones to track across Concho fords. Parts of the 
old Chihauhua trail were still in use until the 
railroad revolution in the 1880s. 

But the first white man to alter the Comanche 
lifestyle did it with diplomacy, not with guns. 
John O. Meusebach, a brilliant German 
colonizer, took over the faltering Fisher-Miller 
land grant, smoked the peace pipe with the 
chiefs, and surveyed from Fredericksburg into 
the Concho Valley in 1847. Although this did 
not bring peace to most settlers pushing into 
West Texas, German immigrant parties suffered 
less from Indian raids than their Anglo brothers. 

1847 marked several events along the 
Concho corridor. Besides the German survey, 
Dave Macey died near a North Concho river 
crossing. No one has solved this man’s murder, 
although his skeleton contained a bullet and 
arrowhead when San Angeloans found it in the 
1950s. His gravestone bears 1797-1847 dates, 
making it the oldest known civilized grave in 
Tom Green County. Apparently his body had 
been hastily buried. Being near a natural 
crossing on the river south of present Carlsbad 
suggests civilized traffic was beginning to move 
through the area by the end of the Mexican War. 

When Texas voted to join the Union in 1845, 
the powers in Washington decided to explore 
all possible routes across the state so both coasts 
would be linked together by road. But it was 
the 1849 California gold rush that ignited the 
stampede. Several military and civilian 
expeditions were organized and bought supplies 
in San Antonio to explore routes to El Paso, 
generally following two primitive trails. The 
lower route crossed the lower Devil’s and Pecos 
Rivers, went through the Davis mountains, then 
up the Rio Grande Valley to the pass. The upper 
route went by Fredericksburg, crossed the 
Llano, San Saba and South Concho rivers 
before connecting with a dim road from 
northeast Texas. This intersection was at the Ox 
Bow on the Middle Concho in present 
northwest Irion County. Here Kiowa Creek 
comes in from the north, and here Camp 
Charlotte came to life sometime after the 
Butterfield Stage inaugural run in 1858. The 
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old dugway crossing on the Kiowa is still in 
use by local ranchers today. The upper road then 
crossed the divide to Castle Gap, watered at 
Horse Head and followed the Pecos up stream 
to eventually round the southern tip of the 
Guadalupe mountains. Watering again at the 
Cornudas in New Mexico and on to Heuco 
Tanks brought travelers within thirty miles of 
El Paso. Some wagons turned south at Horse 
Head crossing to take the Davis mountain route 
to the pass. Of course there were variations of 
these roads through the years, but all depended 
on where the tinajas (water holes) were at the 
time of travel. 

The best known 1849 explorers were Capt. 
Randolph Marcy, Capt. Jack Hays, Capt. John 
Murchison, R. S. Neighbors and “Rip” Ford, 
Lt. Wiliam S. Smith and Capt. William 
Whiting, Lt. Francis T. Bryan, Nathaniel 
Michler, and Jefferson Van Horne and Joseph 
E. Johnston. 

The crazed “Fortyniners” spilled blood and 
lost fortunes on their way to California, and 
most went broke. However, they did open and 
helped stabilize the best roads of that time 
through the Conchos and West Texas, although 
they remained primitive and demanding. 

The Marcy route to northeast Texas from the 
Pecos was altered somewhat in 1857 when the 
government chartered the Leach wagon train 
to improve the route from the Preston crossing 
on the Red River to El Paso by way of Ft. 
Chadbourne, the Concho corridor, Horse Head 
Crossing, Ft. Davis, and Van Horn. This work 
was supervised by James B. Leach and prepared 
much of the way for the Butterfield mail route 
which would start in 1858. 

Between 1849 and 1858 several contracts 
were awarded to hardy pioneer men for mail 
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routes between Texas and California and to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. Politics played a big 
role in who and where the mail operated, but 
dedicated men like G. H. Giddings, James 
Birch, Henry Skillman, “Big Foot” Wallace, 
and Edward Beale’s camel experiment prepared 
the way to the west coast link up. 

After much congressional debate in 1857, an 
experienced stage coach operator, John 
Butterfield, was awarded a $600,000.00 
contract to build and operate the Southerland 
Overland Mail between St. Louis and San 
Francisco. With the cooperation of the railroads, 
this made coast to coast mail service possible. 

Approximately 2,700 miles of fair to 
primitive roads were involved in this under- 
taking. Stagecoaches, celerity wagons, men, 
mules, change stations and supplies were stock- 
piled under Butterfield’s orders, and on 
September 15, 1858, the first coach rolled east 
from San Francisco. On September 16, New 
York news reporter, Waterman L. Ormsby, rode 
west from Tipton, Missouri, on the first 
California bound Butterfield coach. He would 
be the only through passenger on the inaugural 
run. The contract called for semi-weekly runs 
and was to be made in 25 days, or less. Like 
many fortyniners, the stage line followed the 
Concho corridor through West Texas and chose 
the Pecos-Guadalupe mountain route for 
several months. Then with Ft. Davis clamoring 
for mail, the route turned southwest at Horse 
Head in 1859. Although the Butterfield lasted 
only two and a half years (until the Civil War 
problem), it was the super highway of its time, 
and Tom Green County shared a piece of that 
famed route. The first coach reached Grape 
Creek station September 25, crossed the North 
Concho river a mile or two, south of present 


Carlsbad, then swung southwest to follow the 
north bank of the Middle Concho to the Ox Bow 
and on to Head of the Concho station in extreme 
northwest Irion County of today. One in- 
teresting feature of Ormsby’s report is the fact 
that he never mentioned seeing a permanent 
settler anywhere along the 458 miles between 
Ft. Chadbourne and El Paso! 

During the Civil War, Indian raids increased 
in Texas and settlers along with Texas Rangers 
were hard pressed to protect the frontier. Some 
settlers were forced to retreat to forts for 
protection, and there were many that did not 
live to retreat. The forts in operation near the 
Conchos were Ft. Chadbourne, Camp 
Colorado, Ft. McKavett, Ft. Mason, Ft. Martin 
Scott, Camp Verde, Ft. Lancaster, and Ft. Davis. 
During the war these forts were poorly manned, 
as most fighting men were in the Confederate 
army. Some settlers and a home guard of Texas 
Rangers scouted through the Concho area, and 
some came back to homestead along the spring 
fed streams. 

In 1862-63, an adventurous party settled east 
of Colorado’s junction with the Concho. Their 
best shelter was made of pickets, and the place 
became known as Picketville. Among those 
pioneers was a hardy soul, Rich Coffey, whose 
ranch was directly across the river junction. 
Rich and his family lost many horses and cows 
to the Indians, but Coffey was a patient man 
with a sense of wry humor. Those rare qualities 
were carried on by his youngest son, Fogg 
Coffey. Once Fogg was asked about his Indian 
escapades. He admitted he had several chases 
with them, but figured he had most often been 
“ahead of the Injuns!” Evidently the Coffeys 
could laugh in the face of adversity, and Fogg 
probably knew the fastest trails. 

Among the Texas Rangers that scouted the 
Conchos during the war was R. F. Tankersley. 
In 1864 he returned with his family and cattle 
to springs on the South Concho, but when 
another family moved in, it became “too 
crowded” and Tankersley moved over to Spring 
Creek and Middle Concho waters. He is 
credited with being the first permanent settler 
in today’s Tom Green County. 

As soon as the war ended, two experienced 
cow traders, Charles Goodnight and Oliver 
Loving, combined their herds and followed the 
old mail road through the Concho corridor to 
the Pecos, then north to Ft. Sumner, New 
Mexico, where they netted a nice profit. Other 
ranchers drove cattle to California and western 
military posts, but the Goodnight Loving trail 
through the Conchos was a favorite. It was 
dangerous work though, and in an 1867 drive, 
Loving died from an Indian fight. Goodnight 
survived and became a famous rancher in the 
Texas panhandle. With so many cattle moving 
through the Concho corridor, the river banks 
were trampled bare around favorite water holes 
where buffalo usually owned the rights. But 
Indians were such a nuisance at the time, Ft. 


Chadbourne was closed in 1867 in favor of the 
location between the forks of the North and 
South Conchos. (authors J. E. Haley and Gus 
Clemens give an accurate description of the 
bloodbath and stock thievery West Texans faced 
from 1865 to 1875. See Haley’s Fort Concho 
and the Texas Frontier, and Clemens’ Concho 
Country.) Fort Concho struggled through its 
birth pangs late in 1867, gained some in its fight 
for supplies in 1868, and eventually became the 
center for campaigns that would break the 
Comanche’s spirit. Supplies moved up the road 
from San Antonio, Fredericksburg, and Menard, 
but Indians punished the wagon trains. 
Craftsmen like the Fredericksburg Germans 
were the best to be found in the state, and they 
were the ones that built the permanent quarters. 
Some of the tough pecan lumber cut from 
Concho banks are still in today’s Fort buildings. 

In 1868, Col. Ben Ficklin was promoting his 
stage lines to connect east-west passenger and 
mail service and located his operation head- 
quarters around the new Concho Mail Station 
on the South Concho about three miles south 
of the fort. Along with his partner, F. C. Taylor, 
Ficklin soon had mail routes reaching to nearly 
all points of the compass. The old Butterfield 
road from Preston was used to keep in touch 
with Ft. Richardson and Ft. Griffin. The same 
road reached west to Ft. Stockton and Ft. 
Davis, as well as Ft. Bliss. Ft. McKavett and 
Fredericksburg were key stops on the main 
supply road from San Antonio, and Ben Ficklin 
was businessman enough to tie all into his stage 
network. Fort Concho’s commanders changed 
almost as often as the moon, but activity was 
high and San Angela came to life on North 
Concho banks across from the fort. Although it 
was born as a shanty town of sin, it would earn 
a respectable mantle as time passed. 

In 1871 Ben Ficklin traveled to the east coast 
on business, dined at a fashionable restaurant, 
died suddenly from a bone lodged in his throat, 
and ended a brilliant career. In spite of his short 
career in Concho country, Ben Ficklin should 
be ranked along with John Butterfield and Dr. 
Henry Connelley for contributing so much to 
early road development beyond the hundredth 
meridian in West Texas. 

By “Cap” Carpenter, Aug. 31, 1983 


WHO WAS DAVE 
MACEY? 


DAVE MACEY 
(1797-1847) 


Mystery, wonder and historical significance 
are attached to a slab of sandstone and a four- 
inch arrowhead found nine miles from San 
Angelo on the North Concho River. The grave 
of Dave Macey (1797-1847) is located on a hill 
on the west side of the North Concho River, 
near a low-water crossing. The bier was sur- 


rounded by large stones and lined inside with 
mussel shells from the river. The gravesite is 
situated on government property, which 
encompasses the O. C. Fisher Reservoir in the 
northern most river drainage area. 

At one time the Kenneth Brown family 
owned all the land in the area until the govern- 
ment took part of it as a flood control plan. In 
the 1950s while working cattle, Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Venoy Michaels, ranch foreman, came upon 
the grave. Bones had worked up out of the 
ground. A stone was found with the rough 
inscriptions scratched on it. Apparently the 
stone is a marker for the grave; however, 
historians have long believed that no English 
speaking people ventured into this part of the 
country until 1849. 


Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission 


While re-burying the bones, the men found 
a four-inch arrowhead inside the chest cavity 
of the body and a crude piece of lead resem- 
bling a handmade musketball about the size of 
a marble, either of which could have killed the 
man. When the discovery was made, the 
marker and arrowhead were sent to J. Frank 


Low water crossing near the lonely grave site of Dave Macey. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


‘ Dobie, Texana specialist, who said 
| he had heard of a man named 
White who possibly got as far as 
the North Concho before 1849. 
White had a companion with him 
whose name has eluded historians. 
Was this Dave Macey? One thing 
is certain. Dave Macey was not 
alone, for someone who could 
write English buried him. Sand- 
stone was used for the marker, 
probably because it was the only 
type of rock in the vicinity that was 
soft enough to be engraved. 

No one knows who Dave 
Macey was or what bearing his 
presence had on this section of the state. Why 
was he in the then no man’s land two years 
before any known Anglo-Saxon? Was he a 
trader, lost immigrant or outlaw? Who was 
Dave Macey? These are all questions which 
remain unanswered in the haze of unrecorded 
history. 

From Mrs. Margaret Wells and excerpts 
from San Angelo Standard-Times article) 


DESERTERS AND 
CONFEDERATES IN 
CONCHO COUNTRY 


Thousands did not wish to serve the confed- 
erate cause. Many of these men fled Texas for 
the Union-held Far West, usually traveling 
along the same routes used by California 
gold seekers a decade earlier. Because the 
Emmigrant Road through the Concho Country 
was a fast route and the least-patrolled, it 
became a major artery of this traffic. In May, 
1864, Captain Henry Fossett, who would later 
dis-astrously lead his Confederate regulars 
against the Kickapoos at Dove Creek, moved 
along the Middle Concho searching for 
runaways and estimated that “five hundred 
deserters, some families, and forty loaded 
wagons” had left for the West Coast only a 
week before his arrival. Several substantial 
cabins were built by fugitives on Cole Creek, 
three miles below the present-day town of 
Christoval, but the occupants of these structures 
had fled when troopers made a sweep of the 
area. Across the territory, wooden doors and 
window frames disappeared at abandoned stage 
stands—consumed in the campfires of men 
moving west. 

Excerpt from Concho Country by Gus 
Clemens. 


BATTLE OF DOVE 
CREEK 


In late December 1864, a body of Kickapoo 
Indians with 1500 horses were moving from 
Oklahoma to settle in Mexico with authori- 
zation from both the U.S. and Mexican govern- 
ments. Seeking refuge from the violence and 


A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF 
THE ORIGINS AND HISTORY 
OF TOM GREEN COUNTY 


The valley formed by the three Concho 
rivers in West Texas served as a channel for 
human activity through the centuries of Indian 
and Spanish presence in Texas. Stage and mail 
lines passed through the valley as early as 
1857 when the Butterfield Trail crossed the 
county. 

Following the disruption of the Civil War, 
Major Ben Ficklin established a stage stand 
on the South Concho River as part of the San 
Antonio-San Diego Stage Line. Colonel 
Francis Corbett Taylor, later known as the father 
of Tom Green County, managed the stand for 
Ficklin. It was Taylor who gave the tiny 
community surrounding the stand its name, 
Ben Ficklin. 

Some of the earliest visitors in the area, apart 
from the Indians and those passing through on 
the stage, were the buffalo hunters. Initially, 
buffalo were hunted for meat, clothing and 
coverings for dwellings, but the business 
boomed when buffalo hides became popular 
in the East. Soon, the buffalo disappeared from 
the Concho Valley. 

The Concho Valley received a boost in the 
fall of 1867 when the federal government 
selected the area for the establishment of a 
fort to protect settlers from Indian depredations. 
Located at the junction of the North and Main 
Concho rivers, the army post was first known 
as Camp Hatch, then Camp Kelly and finally, 
Fort Concho. 

Fort Concho had its share of famous 
individuals and groups. Commanders of the 
fort included such men as Col. William 
Shafter and Col. Benjamin Grierson. One of 
the most noted Indian fighters in the West, 
Col. Ranald Mackenzie, was stationed here as 
was Capt. Nolan of “Nolan’s Lost Expedition” 
fame. In 1869 the 10th Cavalry, known as 
Buffalo Soldiers, arrived at Fort Concho. 
Among the ranks was Lt. Henry O. Flipper, 
the first black graduate of West Point. The 
Seminole Negro Indian Scouts, under the 
command of John Bullis, were stationed at 
Concho as well. 

A military fort attracted a variety of fol- 
lowers. Located a short distance from the fort 
were the “groupies” who followed the military 
throughout the West - laundresses, prostitutes 
and gamblers. More reputable civilians also 
saw in the fort an opportunity for business. 


Hay, wood, fresh meat and vegetables were 
supplied by civilians. 

In 1868, Jake Marshall of San Antonio 
bought a tract of land seven miles southwest 
of Fort Concho. Bismarck Farm was the first 
cultivated land in Tom Green County and the 
first irrigated land in West Texas. Farmed 
primarily by Mexicans and Chinese laborers, 
Bismarck Farm supplied Fort Concho with 
much needed fresh vegetables. 

Two communities important in the history 
of Tom Green County sprang up near Fort 
Concho. One was Ben Ficklin - a respectable 
town frequented by officers and wives from 
the fort and farming and ranching families. The 
second community was situated on the north 
side of the river and referred to as “Across 
the River.” This community was composed 
primarily of buffalo hunters, dismissed post 
traders, saloon keepers, gamblers and 
prostitutes. 

In 1870, Bart DeWitt purchased 320 acres 
from Granville Sherwood. Included in this 
tract was the area known as “Across the River.” 
This community was named Saint Angela in 
honor of DeWitt’s deceased wife, Carolina 
Angela de la Garza. Despite its more heavenly 
sounding name, Saint Angela, which would 
become San Angelo, did not attract a large 
crowd. At the same time, F. C. Taylor was 
working to build Ben Ficklin into a bustling 
community. 

In order to keep his venture afloat, DeWitt 
borrowed $1,500 from a San Antonio business- 
man, Marcus Koenigheim. In 1874, DeWitt 
defaulted on his loan, and Koenigheim ended 
up with the majority of DeWitt’s holdings in 
the Concho Valley. Koenigheim was not 
particularly pleased with his new community. 
He tried to trade the entire parcel to Joe Levy 
in return for a wagon load of whiskey; no deal 
- the whiskey was more valuable! 

On 13 March 1874, the Texas Legislature 
created Tom Green County from Bexar County. 
The act described the territory as: “All that 
portion of Bexar territory which lies north 
of a line running due west from the southwest 
corner of Concho County to the Pecos River.” 
According to this description, Tom Green 
County included an area that would, over 
the next thirty years, be divided into a total of 
sixty-seven counties - an area covering all of 
West and Northwest Texas. 


Then, on 29 April 1874, the region was 
divided into four land districts for surveying 
purposes. Finally, in February, 1875 Tom 
Green County was actually organized for 
business. At that time, fifty-four future 
counties were cut away, leaving the county 
with 12,671 square miles. Later, the twelve 
counties of Coke, Sterling, Glasscock, Midland, 
Ector, Winkler, Reagan, Loving, Ward, Crane, 
Upton and Irion were carved out, and Tom 
Green reached its current size. 

By the same act that created Tom Green 
County, the Legislature appointed five 
commissioners to organize the new county. 
They were Isaac Mullins, G. W. DeLong, W. S. 
Kelly, W. S. Veck and F. C. Taylor. The five 
men rode many thousands of miles horse- 
back in order to obtain signatures of residents 
to petition for organization. At the time Tom 
Green County was formed, five settlements 
were located within the new county: Santa 
Angela, Ben Ficklin, Bismarck Farm, Lipan 
Springs and Kickapoo Springs. 

An election was ordered for 5 January 
1875 to decide the questions of organization, 
location of the county seat and the election of 
officers. The site of the county seat brought 
about the new county’s first controversy. 
Santa Angela was the largest of the 
communities and felt confident as to the 
outcome of the election - so confident, in fact, 
that the citizens refused to negotiate or bar- 
gain with Ben Ficklin. Much to Santa Angela’s 
surprise, Ben Ficklin won the election. There 
were reports that F. C. Taylor “imported” stage 
hands to vote and that a number of immigrant 
Mexican workers were given citizenship just 
in time to vote. Despite the continuing efforts 
of Santa Angela and an election every two 
years, Ben Ficklin remained the county seat 
until nature made the decision in the summer 
of 1882. 

Officers of the new county included: 
Presiding Justice, F. C. Taylor; Associate 
Justices, J. L. Millspaugh, Pablo Alderette and 
Isaac Mullins; Sheriff, Frank LaMotte; and 
Clerk, John Lackey. The first session of county 
court met 7 April 1875. The first official act 
was to secure the renting of a courthouse 
while a permanent one was being built. This 
was accomplished at a cost of $10 per month. 

On 10 November 1876, a courthouse was 
presented to the county by F. C. Taylor and Jim 
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Spears. The structure was described in the 
Commissioners Court record as a “solid 
substantial structure, unrivaled by any 
frontier county in the state and equalled only 
by the older counties of the State.” Supposedly, 
this first courthouse came with a dirt floor. 

The ongoing rivalry between Ben Ficklin and 
Santa Angela came to an end on 24 August 
1882. The summer of 1882 was a wet one; 
streams and rivers were already full. Heavy 
rains began again on the night of the 23rd. 
When the flood waters subsided, Ben Ficklin 
had been destroyed. Approximately sixty-five 
individuals lost their lives and property 
worth thousands of dollars was lost, including 
the courthouse. By a unanimous vote, the 
county seat was moved to Santa Angela, once 
again in a rented building. 

Those who settled in Tom Green County in 
the early years were a sturdy lot. The first white 
settlers were R. F. and Annie Tankersley who 
arrived in 1864 with their herd of longhorn 
cattle. The following year, George Washington 
DeLong and his wife arrived to ranch in the 
Concho Valley. In 1877 John Arden settled in 
the region with his flock of sheep. The same 
year Joseph Tweedy, another sheepman, settled 
around Knickerbocker. These early ranchers 
helped make the Concho Valley into one of the 
great cattle producing areas and the wool capital 
of the world. 

Religious instruction in Tom Green County 
was first brought by Father Pairier, a Catholic 
priest. The first Protestant minister was the 
colorful circuit riding preacher, A. J. “Fighting 
Parson” Potter. Upon his arrival in Santa 
Angela, he was received by some of the 
unsavory characters who wanted to know 
his intentions. The reported answer has 
become a classic: “I am hunting a place to locate 
hell and as soon as I can find enough brimstone, 
I am going to locate it right here in Fort 
Concho.” 

From its beginning, Tom Green County has 
had an ethnically diverse population. In the 
early days of the county’s history, Hispanics, 
such as Pablo Alderette, served in major 
positions within the county. A black business- 
man, George B. Jackson, served on a jury in 
1881. Individuals, too numerous to list, helped 
transform Tom Green County into what it is 
today. 

A number of communities sprang up around 
the county. Some survived and grew; some died 
away. Lipan Springs and Kickapoo Springs 
both served as stage stands in the formative 
years of the county. Lipan Springs was located 
in the area now known as Wall. The com- 
munity of Wall, organized in 1906, was 
centered around the Lipan school which was 
formed in 1875. 


Two communities in the county developed, 
at least in part, because of mineral waters 
discovered beneath their surfaces: Christoval 
and Carlsbad. Carlsbad was originally called 
Hughes Springs, but in 1908 the name was 
changed to Carlsbad after the famous 
European spa in Austria. Christoval was 
formed in the 1880s and was eventually named 
after Christopher Columbus Doty. It got its 
start, however, when a 360 foot well flowed 
mineral water. 

Water Valley was the first community on the 
North Concho River. The community began 
with one store in 1881. The first post office, 
named Yandell, was four miles up-river in a 
ranch house. In 1888 an application was made 
for a post office, named Xerifaville, for the 
growing community. The post office was later 
changed to Water Valley because no one 
could spell Xerifaville. 

The chronicle of Tom Green County can be 
told in chapters of cooperative efforts to 
bring about a better future for those living 
within its boundaries. In September, 1888 a 
new era dawned when the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway came to San Angelo. Fort 
Concho closed the next year, but the people 
pulled together and continued on. In 1909 the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad came 
to the Concho Valley. 

Always known for its healthful climate, 
Tom Green County capitalized on nature, and 
the State Tuberculosis Colony was built at 
Carlsbad in 1912. Natural resources in 
abundance were found in the Concho Valley 
with the discovery of oil and Santa Rita 
No. 1. The first wildcat well drilled in Permian 
Basin was a dry hole drilled on the 
Nasworthy Ranch in Tom Green County prior 
to the turn of the century. It was not until 1942 
that oil was found in Tom Green County. 

In 1928, San Angelo Junior College opened 
its doors to students. The school became a four 
year college in 1965 and a university in 1969. 
It was in 1930 that Mrs. W. W. Carson formed 
the West Texas Museum located in the 
headquarters building at Fort Concho. Through 
her efforts, much of the history of the county 
has been saved, and a great resource, Fort 
Concho, has been preserved. 

Nature’s wrath was again felt in the form 
of a flood in 1936 and 1,500 were left home- 
less in San Angelo alone. And again, the citizens 
pulled together to overcome adversity. Event- 
ually, three dams were constructed to eliminate 
flooding in the region. 

In 1940, Goodfellow Field was located in San 
Angelo. The base has provided the county with 
numerous benefits. In behalf of Goodfellow, 
the local citizenry has worked together to keep 
and expand the base. 


The citizens of the county, made up of many 
religions and ethnic backgrounds, have come 
together to help neighbors when tragedy has 
struck, when Mother Nature has ravaged the 
region, when economic improvement is at 
stake or when a celebration is in order. Whether 
working to preserve Goodfellow Air Force 
Base or to build a state park for the benefit 
of the public, the people of Tom Green County 
have worked together for the betterment of 
those who now reside in the county and for 
those who will come after. 

By Suzanne Campbell 


THE NAME SAKE: GENERAL TOM GREEN 


General Tom Green 
Tom Green County, Texas, created in 1874, was named in his honor. (Charcoal drawing by Connie Parmer) 


Tom Green was a Texas hero; he was a public 
spirited citizen and a loyal public servant as 
well. He was born in Amelia County, Virginia, 
on June 8, 1814, son of Nathan and Mary (Field) 
Green. He graduated from the University of 
Tennessee and from Princeton College, studied 
law in 1834, and was admitted to the bar in 
1838. 

He came to Texas in December, 1835, and 
on January 14, 1836, enlisted at Nacogdoches 
in the volunteer Auxiliary Corps of the Texas 
Army. At the memorable Battle of San Jacinto, 
he helped man the “Twin Sisters,” and after the 
battle (on May 6, 1836), he was appointed 
Assistant Adjutant General. With Texas 
Independence achieved, he returned to 
Tennessee, but his blood had mingled with 
Texas, and in 1837 he came back to establish 
his residence in Fayette County where he had 
received a land grant. He later moved to Austin 
(1837) and became a member of the 4th 
Congress of the Republic of Texas. When not 
fighting for Texas rights on the battlefield, he 
strove for them in Congress, in the courts and 
in the Legislature. 

He was engrossing clerk of the House in the 
Second, Third and Fifth Congresses in Texas. 
He became Clerk of the Texas Supreme Court 
in 1841, and while holding that office went with 
John H. Moore on an expedition against the 
Indians on the upper Colorado River. He was 
appointed captain of the Travis Volunteers in 
March, 1842, and served in that capacity during 
the Rafael Vasquez Invasion. In the fall of 1842 
he was Inspector General of the Somervell 
Expedition. During the Mexican War, Green 
raised a company of Volunteers and served as 
captain under John Coffee Hays. On January 
31, 1847, he married Mary Watson Chalmers, 
daughter of Dr. John G. Chalmers. 

When the Civil War began, Tom Green 
resigned his clerkship in the Supreme Court and 
immediately entered the Confederate Army as 
a colonel in Sibley’s Brigade, participating in 
the invasion of New Mexico in 1862. He 
became acting commander of the brigade 
during the retreat from New Mexico, and was 
promoted to Brigadier General. Returning to 
Texas, he led one of the most brilliant operations 
of his military career in the recapture of 
Galveston from Federal troops in January, 1863. 
Taking command of the Cotton Clad Steamers 
Neptune and Bayou City, he told his men in a 
speech of bold determination (after which none 
refused to go): 

“Soldiers - you are called upon to 
volunteer in a dangerous expedition. I have 
never deceived you. I will not deceive you 
now. I regard this as the most desperate 
enterprise that men ever engaged in. I shall 
go but I do not know that I will return. I do 
not know that a single man that goes will, 
and I want no man to volunteer who is not 
willing to die for this country, and die 


” 


now. 


In this now historical engagement in 
Galveston Bay, Tom Green and his volunteers 
completely smashed the Federal Fleet and 
captured the proud Union Gunboat, Harriet 
Lane, thus permitting Confederate troops to re- 
occupy Galveston. 

Transferred to Louisiana, Green made an 
almost unequaled reputation, second only 
perhaps to J. E. B. Stuart’s, as a bold and daring 
cavalry leader. In a series of skirmishes, forays 
and guerilla warfare, Green and his men 
continually harassed Federal troops in 
Louisiana. Green’s Brigade, as it had become 
known, made unforgettable contributions to the 
Southern cause in the battles of Mansfield and 
Pleasant Hill which broke the back of the 
Federal “Red River Campaign.” 

In the Spring of 1864, the third year of the 
destructive war between the North and the 
South, the Federal command made a last 
desperate effort to capture and cut off Texas. 
The powerful drive of the combined Union 
Army and Navy operation was blocked only 
by the brilliant tactics and daring maneuvers 
of the outnumbered Southern troops - thus 
saving the Texas Confederate storehouse. 

Tragedy struck the Southern cause on April 
12, 1864, when the dashing cavalry leader, 
General Tom Green, was decapitated while 
leading a spectacular charge against Federal 
gunboats in the Red River at Blair’s Landing, 
Louisiana. His death was a severe blow to the 
South, and the Union command rejoiced. 
Admiral Porter wrote that General Green was 
the best man the South had and “one in whom 
the rebels placed more confidence than anyone 
else. He led his men to the very edge of the 
bank, they shouting and yelling like madmen - 
losing General Green has paralyzed them; he 
was worth 5,000 men to them.” 

His remains were returned to Austin where 
they lay in state for several days before being 
interred in the Oakwood Cemetery with 
impressive funeral ceremonies. 

A monument at the grave of General Tom 
Green, in Oakwood Cemetery, Austin, Texas, 
stands about 25 feet high. It bears the following 
inscription on East side of Monument: 


TOM GREEN 

June 8, 1814 April 12, 1864 
A SOLDIER IN THE BATTLE OF SAN 
JACINTO AND IN THE INDIAN WAR 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 
A MEMBER OF THE 4TH CONGRESS 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS AND 
AN OFFICIAL OF THE 2ND, 3RD, 5TH 
AND 6TH AND 8TH CONGRESSES. 
CAPTAIN IN HAYS REGIMENT OF 
TEXAS RANGERS IN THE WAR 
BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
MEXICO. 
CLERK OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
TEXAS 1841 TO 1861. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL IN THE ARMY 
OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
FELL IN THE BATTLE OF BLAIR’S 
LANDING, LA., APRIL 12, 1864. 


The West side of the monument has the 
following: 


“ERECTED IN LOVING MEMORY BY 
THE SURVIVING MEMBERS OF 
GREEN’S BRIGADE AND THE 
UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY.” FEB. 22, 1909 


On the grave site there are two old tomb- 
stones with the following inscriptions: 


“Major Gen. Tom Green, Born in 
Buckingham Co., Va., June 8, 1814. Killed 
in Battle at Blair’s Landing, La., April 12, 
1864.” 

“Mary W. Chalmers, wife of Tom Green, 
Born Nov. 27, 1828, in Milton, North 
Carolina. Died Feb. 2, 1866.” 

Compiled by W. A. Stroman, 
State Representative, from data furnished 
him by the State Library in the Capitol 
at Austin and its Archive Div.) 


THE OTHER 
TOM GREEN 


There were two men named Thomas Green 
who served Texas and the Confederacy well. 
Historical researchers and readers often are 
confused about the two men. Tom Green 
County was named in honor of General Tom 
Green (born 1814), Confederate soldier killed 
at Blair’s Landing in the Red River Campaign 
in 1864. The other illustrious Confederate 
soldier was Thomas Jefferson Green. The 
following is a brief sketch of his life. 

Thomas Jefferson Green was a West Point 
educated North Carolinian who came to Texas 
in 1836 to promote a land company. He stayed 
to play a major role in Texas’ military and public 


Thomas Jefferson Green 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society 


affairs. Thomas Jefferson Green abandoned his 
land promotion to join the Texan Army and was 
commissioned a brigadier general. Green was 
sent back to the States to raise troops. He 
returned after the battle of San Jacinto, served 
in the Texas Congress, and joined the ill fated 
Somervell Expedition of 1842. He was second 


in command of the Mier Expedition, was 
captured, imprisoned, and escaped. After 
serving in the Eighth Texas Congress, Green 
returned to the United States, then moved to 
California, where his unusual talents enabled 
him to play a leading role. As a member of the 
First California Senate, he sponsored the bill 


THE SETTING: 


creating the University of California. Later he 
became a major general of the California 
Militia, before returning to North Carolina to 
spend his days on the family plantation. 
Compiled by the Institute of 
Texan Cultures - San Antonio 


THE CONCHO RIVERS OF WEST TEXAS 


Geographically, the North Concho, the 
Middle Concho, and the South Concho all 
unite in the center of Tom Green County to form 
the Concho River, which then flows eastward 
and eventually leaves the county to reach the 
Colorado River and become part of it. The 
North Concho’s tributaries on the north side 
of the main stream are Grape Creek, Chalk 
Creek, Walnut Creek, and Bald Eagle Creek, 
while on the south side are found Mulberry 
Creek, Little Dry Creek, and Dry Creek. 

The Middle Concho has for its tributaries 
East Rocky Creek, Dry Rocky Creek, Brushy 
Creek, and West Rocky Creek, which drains a 
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portion of the west-central part of the county. 
Dove Creek and Spring Creek drain part of the 
west-central and southwestern part of the 
county. 

The South Concho River, with its tributaries, 
Pecan Creek and Burks Creek, drain the 
southern part of Tom Green County. Erica 
Creek, Catelan Creek, Lipan Creek, Snake 
Creek, Hog Marsh Creek, and Kickapoo Creek 
all drain into the Concho from the south- 
eastern part of the county. The northeastern 
portion is drained into the Concho through 
Red Bank Creek, Valentine Branch Creek, Plum 
Creek, Crow’s Nest Creek, and Willow Creek. 


The exact origin of the name “concho” has 
been lost with the passing of time, but most 
authorities accept the theory that it came from 
the Spanish word, “concha,” which means 
“shell.” The name was given the rivers because 
of the many mussel shells found in their beds 
and along the banks. Just who gave the rivers 
this name is not known, but it was probably 
given by early Spanish explorers or priests, 
and like many other words of Spanish origin, 
the word “concha” eventually became cor- 
rupted by those living on the frontier and 
survived as we know it today, “concho.” 

by Harold C. Pope 


EARLIEST VISITORS: INDIANS, SPANISH 
EXPLORERS & MISSIONARIES 


SPANISH EXPLORERS 
AND MISSIONARIES 


For years scholars have attempted to pinpoint 
the routes of various Spanish explorers into 
the Concho Valley, beginning with Coronado. 
In 1540, Coronado was appointed to explore 
the vast lands north of Mexico. He assembled 
his army on the west coast of Mexico and 
moved northward into Arizona and New 
Mexico, all the while seeking both gold and 
lost souls. In 1541 he reached Texas. Some 
historians believe Coronado did reach the 
Concho Rivers, at least the North Concho, and 
perhaps penetrated into what is today Tom 
Green County. 

During the 17th Century, there were six 
recorded entries into the Edwards Plateau, 
several of which reached Tom Green County. 
The first missionaries came to New Mexico 
with Coronado and remained in the 
Albuquerque area. Sometime prior to 1629, a 
group of Jumano Indians arrived in New 
Mexico to visit the friars and request mission- 
aries visit their homeland and establish a 
mission. When the priests asked the Jumanaos 
how they had acquired their faith and what 
prompted them to ask for missionaries, they told 
the story of the Lady in Blue. 

The Jumanos said a young woman wearing 
a blue cloak had repeatedly visited them, 
instructing them in Christian doctrine. She 
encouraged them to seek missionaries. In Spain 
reports stated that Mother Maria de Jesus de 
Agreda had miraculously visited the Jumano 
Indians through ecstatic contemplation. In all 
she made 500 visits to the Jumanos and other 
tribes in Texas. 

The first two explorations into West Texas 
were evangelical in nature. In 1629 Father Juan 
de Salas and Father Diego Lopez, along with 
three soldiers, went with the Jumanos to the 
area around the Concho Rivers. Before the 
group reached their destination, they were 
met by twelve Jumano chiefs who were advised 
of their coming by the Lady in Blue. On the 
Concho the Spaniards found 2,000 Jumanos 
waiting to be baptized. 

The priests were not prepared to establish a 
mission at that time and returned to New 
Mexico. In 1632 Father Salas and Father Juan 
de Ortego returned to the Jumanos and 
established a mission in the vicinity of San 
Angelo. For some reason Ortego, who had 
been left in charge, returned to New Mexico 
after six months. No one returned to the 
mission. While some doubt the location of the 
mission and the story itself, the fact remains 
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that throughout Texas history, there are 
recorded encounters of Christianized Jumano 
Indians. One, Chief Juan Sabeata, guided 
Mendoza and Lopez to San Clemente in 1684. 

The third exploration was led by Hernan 
Martin and Diego del Castillo in 1650. This 
group set out from Santa Fe, and most believe 
they did indeed reach the juncture of the 
Concho Rivers. The Spaniards referred to the 
Conchos alternately as Rio Nueces, because of 
the nut-bearing trees, and as Rio de las Perlas, 
because of the fresh water pearls found in the 
river. 

The pearls caused the viceroy of New Spain 
to order the fourth expedition in 1654 under 
the command of Diego de Guadalajara. When 
they reached the juncture of the Concho 
Rivers, the party gathered a large amount of 
pearls. Interest in the area lagged for some time 
after this expedition. 

The fifth expedition was led by Captain 
Fernando del Bosque and Father Juan Larios 
in 1675. The group traveled north across the 
Rio Grande to an unidentified location. This 
expedition appeared to be a fact-finding 
mission rather than a missionary effort. 

Father Nicolas Lopez renewed missionary 
efforts among the Jumanos. In 1683, led by Juan 
Domingo de Mendoza, Lopez set out to 
establish a permanent mission. The perfect 
location was found—docile Indians, rivers 
filled with a variety of fish and land that 
abounded with game, fruit and nuts. Mendoza 
erected a structure known as San Clemente. 
Hundreds of Indians who came to the mission 
were baptized. The mission lasted only a 
month and a half, and its exact location is 
unknown. Some believe, however, it was 
located at the confluence of the Concho and 
Colorado Rivers just south of Ballinger while 
others place it near the headwaters of the San 
Saba River. What is known is that the Mendoza- 
Lopez expedition did pass through Tom Green 
County. 

By Suzanne Campbell 


LADY IN BLUE 


On October 17, 1965 the Texas Chapter, 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
dedicated a historical marker at Sul Ross and 
Vista del Arroyo honoring the First Christian 
Mission in Texas. The marker reads: 

“IN THIS VICINITY IN 1629 THE FIRST 
CHRISTIAN MISSION IN TEXAS TO THE 
INDIANS WAS ESTABLISHED. IT WAS 
FOUNDED BY FATHER JUAN DE SALAS 
OF SANTA FE AT THE REQUEST OF THE 
JUMANOS TRIBE WHO CLAIMED 


MIRACULOUS CONVERSION BY THE 
THE LADY IN BLUE” 

One of the most enchanting stories of the 
Spanish Southwest deals with the miraculous 
flights of Mother Maria de Agreda, who visited 
the Indians of New Mexico and Texas in the 
1620s. 

She was born in 1602, in the castle of a noble 
family on the border between the Spanish 
kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre. It was said 
that her mother experienced no pain at child- 
birth, and thus knew at once that Maria was 
predestined to work for the glory of God. 

At the age of 12 the girl became a nun. So 
great was her piety that she began to experience 
constant visions and revelations. One day while 
in a trance, Maria felt herself transported to 
America, where God commanded her to preach 
to the Indians. 

The native people of New Mexico and 
surrounding provinces had proven especially 
resistant to conversion, so she was ordered to 
concentrate her attention on them. Even 
though she used Spanish, she reported after 
her miraculous journey, they understood her as 
distinctly as if she spoke their Indian language. 

The tribesmen were astonished by her 
appearance, not knowing who she was or 
where she came from. Since she wore a bright 
blue cloak over the shoulders, they called her 
simply the “Lady In Blue,” she said. 

Over the next decade Maria “bi-located,” 
or made “flights” to New Mexico and Texas, 
some 500 times. In 1627 she became the abbess 
of her convent, in Spain, and by that time her 
extraordinary journeys had become well- 
known. She had told the priest, who was her 
spiritual guide, about them; and because of the 
details she could provide, he believed her. The 
missionaries of New Mexico began getting 
reports from the Indians about a strange lady 
who came among them to give religious 
instruction. 

One day Father Alonso de Benavides, head 
of the Franciscan Order in New Mexico, was 
sitting in the shade at the old Isleta Mission on 
the Rio Grande. Looking east, he saw a group 
of 50 strange Indians approaching across the 
plain. 

The priest of Isleta told him that these were 
Jumanos from central Texas and that they came 
every year asking for missionaries. When the 
party arrived, Father Benavides invited them 
inside the church compound and then began to 
quiz their leaders. 

Yes, they were Jumanos and they had come 
on a long journey bearing an urgent request. 
Missionaries must be sent to their villages. 


Why? Because a Lady In Blue had converted 
them and told them to travel to New Mexico 
and make this demand. 

Benavides was not as astonished as he might 
have been, because he was well-acquainted 
with the stories circulating in his native Spain 
concerning Maria de Agreda and her claims of 
bi-location. In fact, he carried special 
instructions to investigate the matter at the 
New Mexico end and send a report to both 
the king and the pope. 

With the returning Jumanos, Benavides sent 
two missionaries, who went as far as their 
villages on the Concho River near modern 
San Angelo. On their arrival the whole tribe 
came out carrying two large crosses. When 
asked who wanted baptism, all raised their 
hands. And all seemed to know their catechism. 
The Lady in Blue had done her work with 
thoroughness. 

Eight years later Father Benavides left New 
Mexico and returned to Spain. One of the first 
things he did was visit the convent of Maria de 
Agreda. 

In testing her, he asked questions about the 
landscape and the customs of the Indians that 
only someone who had actually been in New 
Mexico could know. In his report he recorded: 
“She convinced me absolutely by describing 
to me all the things along the Rio Grande as I 
have seen them myself, as well as by other 
details which I shall keep within my soul.” 

As further proof the nun mentioned that she 
had distributed little crosses and rosaries to the 
Indians. Benavides remembered seeing these 
when first approached by the Jumanos. 

In 1631, Maria de Agreda, according to her 
own statement, was released by God from her 
obligation of bi-locating and preaching in 
America. She then lived a quiet, pious life in 
her convent for another 30 years. Even today 
there is some sentiment among the faithful to 
elevate her to sainthood. 

By Golda M. Foster 


LATER VISITORS: WANDERERS, 
SURVEYORS, STAGECOACHMEN 
AND SOLDIERS 


FIRST TRAILS, ROADS 
AND TRAVELERS 


Early native Americans found the east to west 
Concho corridor a primitive super market. A 
happy combination of climate, shelter, wild 
game (deer, buffalo, turkey, rabbit), nuts, 
grapes, tuna, honey and mussel shells promoted 
semi-permanent camps along the spring 
watered Conchos. At the painted bluffs in 
Concho County, rock art drawn over time worn, 
or erased, pictographs, document long, long ago 
residents. It was natural that early migrating 
tribes came down the Rio Grande and the Pecos 
valleys looking for sustenance. A few of those 
wanderers found the headwaters of the Middle 
Concho, and man made tracks soon mingled 
with squirrel tracks beneath the pecan trees. 

Perhaps Cabeza de Vaca meandered through 
the area in 1530-34, and perhaps Coronado 
camped on the North Concho in 1541, but a 
beautiful “Lady in Blue” from Spain did ‘come’ 
to the Concho Valley between 1620 and 1630. 
That it was by spirit only matters little, for the 
Jumano Indians believed in the blue lady 
(Mother de Agreda), and petitioned the Spanish 
Padres in New Mexico to build a sanctuary in 
their haven, the Conchos. Two historical 
markers in modern San Angelo document 
approximate locations of where Christian 
services were first conducted by Spanish 
missionaries in the valley of shells. Their travel 
route from New Mexico is unknown. 

More Spanish trails appeared along the 
Concho corridor in 1650 when explorers 
Martin and Castillo found the famed Concho 
pearls. Diego Guadalajara came in 1654, 
followed by Juan de Mendoza in 1684. All three 
expeditions harvested the unusual fresh water 
pearls. The Jumano Indians were a peaceful 
tribe, perhaps too peaceful, for by the late 
1600s, they were driven from the Conchos into 
oblivion by the aggressive Apaches. However, 
the Apache reign was brief, terminated by the 
encroaching Comanche cavalry as it swept 
down from the great plains. By 1775 the 
Comanches, mounted on the best stolen stock 
Spanish settlers could provide, drove most 
Apaches into the desert country west of the 
Pecos. For a hundred years the Comanches 
plundered down into Mexico and terrorized 
Anglo settlers from the Pecos to the Gulf coast. 
Only when the buffalo was gone and Col. 
Ranald Mackenzie wiped out the Indian horse 
herd in Palo Duro Canyon in September, 1874, 
did the Comanches admit defeat. 

But painted war pony tracks were plentiful 
along the Conchos in 1839, when Dr. Henry 


Connelly with several wealthy Mexican, 
Chihauhua, merchants crossed the Rio Grande 
at Presidio. They had an escort of fifty crack 
dragoons to protect a wagon train heading 
northeast across Texas to promote commerce 
between Mexico and the U.S. With poor guides, 
they blundered through the Concho corridor 
and lost their way across the Red river into 
Oklahoma, finally stopping at Fort Towson for 
the winter. This commercial adventure was a 
failure, but their wheels were probably the first 
ones to track across Concho fords. Parts of the 
old Chihauhua trail were still in use until the 
railroad revolution in the 1880s. 

But the first white man to alter the Comanche 
lifestyle did it with diplomacy, not with guns. 
John O. Meusebach, a brilliant German 
colonizer, took over the faltering Fisher-Miller 
land grant, smoked the peace pipe with the 
chiefs, and surveyed from Fredericksburg into 
the Concho Valley in 1847. Although this did 
not bring peace to most settlers pushing into 
West Texas, German immigrant parties suffered 
less from Indian raids than their Anglo brothers. 

1847 marked several events along the 
Concho corridor. Besides the German survey, 
Dave Macey died near a North Concho river 
crossing. No one has solved this man’s murder, 
although his skeleton contained a bullet and 
arrowhead when San Angeloans found it in the 
1950s. His gravestone bears 1797-1847 dates, 
making it the oldest known civilized grave in 
Tom Green County. Apparently his body had 
been hastily buried. Being near a natural 
crossing on the river south of present Carlsbad 
suggests civilized traffic was beginning to move 
through the area by the end of the Mexican War. 

When Texas voted to join the Union in 1845, 
the powers in Washington decided to explore 
all possible routes across the state so both coasts 
would be linked together by road. But it was 
the 1849 California gold rush that ignited the 
stampede. Several military and civilian 
expeditions were organized and bought supplies 
in San Antonio to explore routes to El Paso, 
generally following two primitive trails. The 
lower route crossed the lower Devil’s and Pecos 
Rivers, went through the Davis mountains, then 
up the Rio Grande Valley to the pass. The upper 
route went by Fredericksburg, crossed the 
Llano, San Saba and South Concho rivers 
before connecting with a dim road from 
northeast Texas. This intersection was at the Ox 
Bow on the Middle Concho in present 
northwest Irion County. Here Kiowa Creek 
comes in from the north, and here Camp 
Charlotte came to life sometime after the 
Butterfield Stage inaugural run in 1858. The 
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old dugway crossing on the Kiowa is still in 
use by local ranchers today. The upper road then 
crossed the divide to Castle Gap, watered at 
Horse Head and followed the Pecos up stream 
to eventually round the southern tip of the 
Guadalupe mountains. Watering again at the 
Cornudas in New Mexico and on to Heuco 
Tanks brought travelers within thirty miles of 
El Paso. Some wagons turned south at Horse 
Head crossing to take the Davis mountain route 
to the pass. Of course there were variations of 
these roads through the years, but all depended 
on where the tinajas (water holes) were at the 
time of travel. 

The best known 1849 explorers were Capt. 
Randolph Marcy, Capt. Jack Hays, Capt. John 
Murchison, R. S. Neighbors and “Rip” Ford, 
Lt. William S. Smith and Capt. William 
Whiting, Lt. Francis T. Bryan, Nathaniel 
Michler, and Jefferson Van Horne and Joseph 
E. Johnston. 

The crazed “Fortyniners” spilled blood and 
lost fortunes on their way to California, and 
most went broke. However, they did open and 
helped stabilize the best roads of that time 
through the Conchos and West Texas, although 
they remained primitive and demanding. 

The Marcy route to northeast Texas from the 
Pecos was altered somewhat in 1857 when the 
government chartered the Leach wagon train 
to improve the route from the Preston crossing 
on the Red River to El Paso by way of Ft. 
Chadbourne, the Concho corridor, Horse Head 
Crossing, Ft. Davis, and Van Horn. This work 
was supervised by James B. Leach and prepared 
much of the way for the Butterfield mail route 
which would start in 1858. 

Between 1849 and 1858 several contracts 
were awarded to hardy pioneer men for mail 
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routes between Texas and California and to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. Politics played a big 
role in who and where the mail operated, but 
dedicated men like G. H. Giddings, James 
Birch, Henry Skillman, “Big Foot” Wallace, 
and Edward Beale’s camel experiment prepared 
the way to the west coast link up. 

After much congressional debate in 1857, an 
experienced stage coach operator, John 
Butterfield, was awarded a $600,000.00 
contract to build and operate the Southerland 
Overland Mail between St. Louis and San 
Francisco. With the cooperation of the railroads, 
this made coast to coast mail service possible. 

Approximately 2,700 miles of fair to 
primitive roads were involved in this under- 
taking. Stagecoaches, celerity wagons, men, 
mules, change stations and supplies were stock- 
piled under Butterfield’s orders, and on 
September 15, 1858, the first coach rolled east 
from San Francisco. On September 16, New 
York news reporter, Waterman L. Ormsby, rode 
west from Tipton, Missouri, on the first 
California bound Butterfield coach. He would 
be the only through passenger on the inaugural 
run. The contract called for semi-weekly runs 
and was to be made in 25 days, or less. Like 
many fortyniners, the stage line followed the 
Concho corridor through West Texas and chose 
the Pecos-Guadalupe mountain route for 
several months. Then with Ft. Davis clamoring 
for mail, the route turned southwest at Horse 
Head in 1859. Although the Butterfield lasted 
only two and a half years (until the Civil War 
problem), it was the super highway of its time, 
and Tom Green County shared a piece of that 
famed route. The first coach reached Grape 
Creek station September 25, crossed the North 
Concho river a mile or two, south of present 


Carlsbad, then swung southwest to follow the 
north bank of the Middle Concho to the Ox Bow 
and on to Head of the Concho station in extreme 
northwest Irion County of today. One in- 
teresting feature of Ormsby’s report is the fact 
that he never mentioned seeing a permanent 
settler anywhere along the 458 miles between 
Ft. Chadbourne and El Paso! 

During the Civil War, Indian raids increased 
in Texas and settlers along with Texas Rangers 
were hard pressed to protect the frontier. Some 
settlers were forced to retreat to forts for 
protection, and there were many that did not 
live to retreat. The forts in operation near the 
Conchos were Ft. Chadbourne, Camp 
Colorado, Ft. McKavett, Ft. Mason, Ft. Martin 
Scott, Camp Verde, Ft. Lancaster, and Ft. Davis. 
During the war these forts were poorly manned, 
as most fighting men were in the Confederate 
army. Some settlers and a home guard of Texas 
Rangers scouted through the Concho area, and 
some came back to homestead along the spring 
fed streams. 

In 1862-63, an adventurous party settled east 
of Colorado’s junction with the Concho. Their 
best shelter was made of pickets, and the place 
became known as Picketville. Among those 
pioneers was a hardy soul, Rich Coffey, whose 
ranch was directly across the river junction. 
Rich and his family lost many horses and cows 
to the Indians, but Coffey was a patient man 
with a sense of wry humor. Those rare qualities 
were carried on by his youngest son, Fogg 
Coffey. Once Fogg was asked about his Indian 
escapades. He admitted he had several chases 
with them, but figured he had most often been 
“ahead of the Injuns!” Evidently the Coffeys 
could laugh in the face of adversity, and Fogg 
probably knew the fastest trails. 

Among the Texas Rangers that scouted the 
Conchos during the war was R. F. Tankersley. 
In 1864 he returned with his family and cattle 
to springs on the South Concho, but when 
another family moved in, it became “too 
crowded” and Tankersley moved over to Spring 
Creek and Middle Concho waters. He is 
credited with being the first permanent settler 
in today’s Tom Green County. 

As soon as the war ended, two experienced 
cow traders, Charles Goodnight and Oliver 
Loving, combined their herds and followed the 
old mail road through the Concho corridor to 
the Pecos, then north to Ft. Sumner, New 
Mexico, where they netted a nice profit. Other 
ranchers drove cattle to California and western 
military posts, but the Goodnight Loving trail 
through the Conchos was a favorite. It was 
dangerous work though, and in an 1867 drive, 
Loving died from an Indian fight. Goodnight 
survived and became a famous rancher in the 
Texas panhandle. With so many cattle moving 
through the Concho corridor, the river banks 
were trampled bare around favorite water holes 
where buffalo usually owned the rights. But 
Indians were such a nuisance at the time, Ft. 


Chadbourne was closed in 1867 in favor of the 
location between the forks of the North and 
South Conchos. (authors J. E. Haley and Gus 
Clemens give an accurate description of the 
bloodbath and stock thievery West Texans faced 
from 1865 to 1875. See Haley’s Fort Concho 
and the Texas Frontier, and Clemens’ Concho 
Country.) Fort Concho struggled through its 
birth pangs late in 1867, gained some in its fight 
for supplies in 1868, and eventually became the 
center for campaigns that would break the 
Comanche’s spirit. Supplies moved up the road 
from San Antonio, Fredericksburg, and Menard, 
but Indians punished the wagon trains. 
Craftsmen like the Fredericksburg Germans 
were the best to be found in the state, and they 
were the ones that built the permanent quarters. 
Some of the tough pecan lumber cut from 
Concho banks are still in today’s Fort buildings. 

In 1868, Col. Ben Ficklin was promoting his 
stage lines to connect east-west passenger and 
mail service and located his operation head- 
quarters around the new Concho Mail Station 
on the South Concho about three miles south 
of the fort. Along with his partner, F. C. Taylor, 
Ficklin soon had mail routes reaching to nearly 
all points of the compass. The old Butterfield 
road from Preston was used to keep in touch 
with Ft. Richardson and Ft. Griffin. The same 
road reached west to Ft. Stockton and Ft. 
Davis, as well as Ft. Bliss. Ft. McKavett and 
Fredericksburg were key stops on the main 
supply road from San Antonio, and Ben Ficklin 
was businessman enough to tie all into his stage 
network. Fort Concho’s commanders changed 
almost as often as the moon, but activity was 
high and San Angela came to life on North 
Concho banks across from the fort. Although it 
was born as a shanty town of sin, it would earn 
a respectable mantle as time passed. 

In 1871 Ben Ficklin traveled to the east coast 
on business, dined at a fashionable restaurant, 
died suddenly from a bone lodged in his throat, 
and ended a brilliant career. In spite of his short 
career in Concho country, Ben Ficklin should 
be ranked along with John Butterfield and Dr. 
Henry Connelley for contributing so much to 
early road development beyond the hundredth 
meridian in West Texas. 

By “Cap” Carpenter, Aug. 31, 1983 


WHO WAS DAVE 
MACEY? 


DAVE MACEY 
(1797-1847) 


Mystery, wonder and historical significance 
are attached to a slab of sandstone and a four- 
inch arrowhead found nine miles from San 
Angelo on the North Concho River. The grave 
of Dave Macey (1797-1847) is located on a hill 
on the west side of the North Concho River, 
near a low-water crossing. The bier was sur- 


rounded by large stones and lined inside with 
mussel shells from the river. The gravesite is 
situated on government property, which 
encompasses the O. C. Fisher Reservoir in the 
northern most river drainage area. 

At one time the Kenneth Brown family 
owned all the land in the area until the govern- 
ment took part of it as a flood control plan. In 
the 1950s while working cattle, Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Venoy Michaels, ranch foreman, came upon 
the grave. Bones had worked up out of the 
ground. A stone was found with the rough 
inscriptions scratched on it. Apparently the 
stone is a marker for the grave; however, 
historians have long believed that no English 
speaking people ventured into this part of the 
country until 1849. 


Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission 


While re-burying the bones, the men found 
a four-inch arrowhead inside the chest cavity 
of the body and a crude piece of lead resem- 
bling a handmade musketball about the size of 
a marble, either of which could have killed the 
man. When the discovery was made, the 
marker and arrowhead were sent to J. Frank 


Low water crossing near the lonely grave site of Dave Macey. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


’ Dobie, Texana specialist, who said 
| he had heard of a man named 
White who possibly got as far as 
the North Concho before 1849. 
White had a companion with him 
whose name has eluded historians. 
Was this Dave Macey? One thing 
# is certain. Dave Macey was not 
alone, for someone who could 
write English buried him. Sand- 
stone was used for the marker, 
probably because it was the only 
type of rock in the vicinity that was 
soft enough to be engraved. 

No one knows who Dave 
Macey was or what bearing his 
presence had on this section of the state. Why 
was he in the then no man’s land two years 
before any known Anglo-Saxon? Was he a 
trader, lost immigrant or outlaw? Who was 
Dave Macey? These are all questions which 
remain unanswered in the haze of unrecorded 
history. 

From Mrs. Margaret Wells and excerpts 
from San Angelo Standard-Times article) 


DESERTERS AND 
CONFEDERATES IN 
CONCHO COUNTRY 


Thousands did not wish to serve the confed- 
erate cause. Many of these men fled Texas for 
the Union-held Far West, usually traveling 
along the same routes used by California 
gold seekers a decade earlier. Because the 
Emmigrant Road through the Concho Country 
was a fast route and the least-patrolled, it 
became a major artery of this traffic. In May, 
1864, Captain Henry Fossett, who would later 
dis-astrously lead his Confederate regulars 
against the Kickapoos at Dove Creek, moved 
along the Middle Concho searching for 
runaways and estimated that “five hundred 
deserters, some families, and forty loaded 
wagons” had left for the West Coast only a 
week before his arrival. Several substantial 
cabins were built by fugitives on Cole Creek, 
three miles below the present-day town of 
Christoval, but the occupants of these structures 
had fled when troopers made a sweep of the 
area. Across the territory, wooden doors and 
window frames disappeared at abandoned stage 
stands—consumed in the campfires of men 
moving west. 

Excerpt from Concho Country by Gus 
Clemens. 


BATTLE OF DOVE 
CREEK 


In late December 1864, a body of Kickapoo 
Indians with 1500 horses were moving from 
Oklahoma to settle in Mexico with authori- 
zation from both the U.S. and Mexican govern- 
ments. Seeking refuge from the violence and 
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disruption of the American Civil War, they 
wished to join others of their tribe. 

The night of January 7, 1865, they camped 
on the bank of Dove Creek, about 20 miles 
southwest of what is now San Angelo, on the 
present Winterbotham property in Irion 
County. A scouting party under Capt. N. M. 
Gillentine of the Second Frontier District 
militia had happened on their trail and sounded 
an alarm. An assembly of militia companies, 
325 men in all, was summoned to Fort 
Chadbourne. Men from Bosque, Comanche, 
Coryell, Erath and Johnson counties were to 
gather under command of Capt. S. S. Totten. 
State Confederate troops of the Second Frontier 
Battalion, numbering 160, under Capt. Henry 
Fossett, were dispatched to join them. Totten 
failed to keep this rendezvous, but reached the 
Dove Creek site in time to join up with Fossett. 

Better reconnaissance should have read the 
signs that these were not Comanche or Kiowa 
warriors but slow-moving, semi-civilized, 
peaceable people, including women and 
children. Tonkawa scouts must have known 
that they were well-armed and well-disciplined. 
Yet to the troops on the frontier, an Indian was 
an Indian. Texans carried bitter memories of 
slaughtered families and kidnapped children. 
As John Warren Hunter wrote in 1911, “to the 
frontiersman they all looked alike, and the bare 
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KEY TO COVER MAP...... 


(1) 
SOLDIERS 


sight of a moccasin track only served to call to 
mind the trail of blood left in his own yard or 
in that of a neighbor.” 

Tragic confusion is the impression left by the 
many conflicting narratives of this battle, 
which, William C. Pool writes, “ranks among 
the important military engagements fought on 
Texas soil.” Capt. Totten’s militia arrived late 
the morning of January 8, without food and with 
tired horses. After a hasty conference, 
apparently without information about the 400 
to 600 Kickapoo marksmen armed with Enfield 
rifles, the militia was ordered to dismount and 
wade Dove Creek to attack from the north. 
Fossett’s Confederates were to circle southwest 
to capture the horse herd. A barrage of rifle fire 
routed Totten’s militia. Sixteen men, including 
three captains, one of them Gillentine, were 
killed. The militia broke and fled to the east to 
Spring Creek. 

Fossett’s troops quickly captured the horse 
herd. They fought all day along the banks of 
Dove Creek, under heavy fire from the 
Kickapoo who recovered their horses. Toward 
evening, the Confederates retreated toward 
Spring Creek, carrying their wounded on litters 
between pairs of horses. Cold rain turned to 
snow fifteen inches deep. They killed horses 
for food. They reached shelter at John 
Chisum’s ranch where the Concho runs into the 
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Colorado. One casualty count for Totten’s and 
Fossett’s units showed twenty-two dead and 
nineteen wounded. Some said that the dead 
were buried in deep buffalo trails. An 
unknown number of militiamen departed 
without leave. 

The Kickapoo crossed the Rio Grande near 
Eagle Pass and reached a secure place near 
Santa Rosa, Coahuila, provided by the Mexican 
government. They abandoned on Dove Creek 
saddles, kettles, a thousand buffalo hides, axes, 
tin cups, and coffee mills. Their losses were 
said to be twelve killed and eight wounded. 

This ill-organized attack by the frontiersmen 
ending in humiliating defeat left a legacy of 
vengeful bitterness in a formerly peaceful tribe. 
White settlers along the Rio Grande suffered 
years of border raiding. 

On February 2, 1991, the Tom Green County 
Historical Commission joined the Irion County 
Historical Society and Irion County Historical 
Commission in sponsoring the “Dove Creek 
Battlesite Memorial Tour” at the site of a marker 
on Dove Creek. The tribal council of Kickapoo 
Indian Nation of Oklahoma, the Texas Band of 
Kickapoo and dozens of Confederate and Texas 
militia descendants were present, along with a 
crowd of local residents. 

By Katharine Waring 
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BATTLE AT DOVE CREEK - 
January 8, 1865 


KILLED AND BURIED ON THE BATTLEFIELD: 

R. S. Barnes, Captain, Bosque County 

Noah Bates 

N. H. Bible, Private, Bosque County 

Joe Byers, Scout 

M. Cox, Private, Bosque County 

Wm. Carver, (Collier?), Captain, Erath County 

Jim Dyer, “Buried on the banks of the Concho” 

A. E. Everett, Private, Bosque County 

James Gibson, Private, Coryell County 

J. O. Gillentine, Private, Erath County 

George Harris, Private, Coryell County 

John Kehen, Private, Erath County 

B. D. Latham, Lieutenant, Coryell County 

W. M. Love, Sergeant, Coryell County 

P. N. Maroney, Private, Coryell County 

T. Parker, Private, Comanche County 

J. B. Steene, Private, Bosque County 

Jack Steward, Sergeant, Johnson County 

Louis Willey 

S. W. Wray, Private, Bosque County 

WOUNDED: [Some accounts state 35 wounded] 

H. Allred, Private, Erath County, wounded in left hand, severe 
Bailey 

R. S. Barnes 

B. F. Bates, Private, Erath County, wounded in shoulder, severe 

Bill Bowland, severely wounded 

J. B. Bull, Private, Erath County, wounded in thigh, severe 

W. P. Crubb, Private, Coryell County, wounded in shoulder, severe 

Elias Deaton, Private, Comanche County, wounded in arm, severe 

Jacob Dyer 

Jim Dyer 

Peter George, Private, Johnson County, wounded in thigh, slight 

Lieutenant Giddian, mortally wounded 

N. M. Gillentine, Captain, Erath County, mortally wounded 

W. M. Gillentine, Private, Erath County, wounded in lungs, severe 

W. I. Hallmark, Coryell County, wounded in breast, slight 

J. C. Isaac, Lieutenant, Bosque County, wounded in collar bone, severe 

J. S. Mabry, Private, Bosque County, wounded in side, mortally 

W. W. Peace, Private, Bosque County, wounded in arm, severe 

A. Peters, Sergeant, Johnson County, wounded in arm, severe 

W. M. Snell, Private, Bosque County, wounded in thigh, severe 

W. M. Roberts, Private, Erath County, wounded in shoulder, severe 

C. Warloupe, Private, Bosque County, wounded in shoulder, slight 


Captain N. M. Gillentine, Erath County, wounded 
during the battle at Dove Creek, January 18, 1865. 
Died from wounds. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 


OF THOSE WOUNDED, THE FOLLOWING ARE KNOWN TO 
HAVE DIED AFTER-WARDS ON THE JOURNEY HOME: 

Bailey 
R. S. Barnes 


Jacob Dyer, (brother of Charles Goodnight’s wife) died few days 
later 


Jim Dyer, “Buried on the banks of the Concho” 
Lieutenant Giddian 

N. M. Gillentine, Captain, Erath County 

J. S. Mabry, Private, Bosque County 


“Nearly every day some of the wounded died. We could hear the 
boom of the guns over their graves.” 

[List compiled by the Tom Green County Historical Commission. 
Sources: Angelo State University Library, Texas State Archives, 
various newspaper articles, records and family stories.] 
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FIRST SETTLERS — FIRST SETTLEMENTS - 
EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


JOHN O. MEUSEBACH 
AND GERMAN 
IMMIGRATION 


The first official Texas document to mention 
or include the Concho area was a letter written 
8 February 1842, from Henry Fisher, Burchard 
Miller and Joseph Baker requesting a land grant 
from the Republic of Texas. President Sam 
Houston entered into a colonization contract 
with Fisher, Miller and Baker on 7 June 1842. 
The contract was renewed | September 1843, 
by Fisher and Miller. 

The terms of the contract stated that Fisher 
and Miller would settle 600 families or single 
men over the age of seventeen within three 
years. Each family would receive 640 acres; a 
single man would receive 320 acres. Full title 
would be given when a good cabin was built, a 
portion of land turned into cultivation and 
fifteen acres were fenced. The original grant 
comprised all or parts of the following counties: 
Llano, San Saba, Mason, Menard, Kimble, 
Edwards, Sutton, Schleicher, Concho, Tom 
Green, Runnels, Coke and McCullouch 
Counties. 

Prior to this time, groups had been formed in 
Germany to encourage and support colonies 
abroad. The Society for the Protection of 
German Emigrants in Texas, also known as the 


NEW 
MEXICO 


Adelsverein, was organized by a group of 
German noblemen. In December 1845, Fisher 
and Miller transferred all rights and claims to 
the grant except 250,000 acres to John O. 
Meusebach (Otfried Hans, Freiherr von 
Meusebach), the Father of Frederickburg and 
trustee for the German emigration company, for 
$5,000. Meusebach agreed to settle the number 
of required settlers and meet all terms of the 
original contract. The expense of surveying the 
land along with transporting and providing for 
the colonists exhausted the funds before the 
project was completed. 

One problem facing the German immigrants 
was Indians. To this end Meusebach signed a 
treaty with the Comanches on 9 May 1847 in 
Fredericksburg. Negotiations between 
Meusebach and the Indians took place at the 
main camp of the Penatuka or “Honey Eaters” 
on the San Saba River. Meusebach convinced 
the Comanches that the Germans were a 
different tribe than the hated Texans and could 
form a buffer between the Indians and the 
Texans. Signers of the treaty included 
Meusebach, R. T. Neighbors, U. S. Indian 
agent, F. Shubbert, V. Coll, John F. Torrey, 
Felix A. von Bluecher; two Delaware war 
chiefs, Jim Shaw and John Connor, and six 
Comanche chiefs, Santa Anna (Santana), Poch- 
An-Sanoch-Go, Moora-quitop, Matasane, To- 
shaw-wheneschke and Nokawhek. 
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Provisions of the treaty included: (1) German 
colonists would be allowed to visit any part of 
the granted land and be protected by the 
Comanche Nation. In return the Comanches 
could come and go within German settlements 
with protection. (2) Comanches and settlers 
promised not to disturb but to aid each other. 
Also, problems were to be settled in a peaceful 
manner. (3) Comanches “granted to Mr. 
Meusebach, his successors and constituents the 
privilege of surveying the country as far as the 
Concho . . .” In return Meusebach would give 
the Comanches presents and provisions. The 
right to survey was especially important since 
Meusebach had only three months remaining 
to establish claim under the provisions of the 
original contract. 

This treaty was the only treaty ever made 
between pioneering settlers and Native 
Americans. It was also the only known treaty 
between the white man and the Indian never to 
have been broken. Perhaps this was because 
Meusebach accepted the Comanches as equals 
and took the time to get to know them as a 
people. 

The primary purpose for going into the 
Fisher-Miller grant was to bring about peaceful 
relations with the Indians. But Meusebach also 
wanted to visit the San Saba mission and 
discover whether the region was suitable for 
settlement. Dr. Ferdinand Roemer, German 
geologist, was a member of the Meusebach 
Expedition. His journal provides an early 
glimpse of the country through which they 
traveled. 

Those German immigrants who landed at 
Indianola were unable to reach the land on the 
Concho River for which they held script. They 
did make it as far as the settlements in Comal 
and Gillespie Counties. There many sold their 
Concho Valley script for such necessities as a 
sack of flour or pair of boots, making the land 
value about fifteen cents an acre or less. 

Jake Marshall of San Antonio, an enterprising 
real estate promoter, learned an army post 
would be established above the juncture of the 
North and Main Concho Rivers. He purchased 
land and located a dam site near the South and 
Main Concho junction. There he established the 
Bismarck Farm, named for the popular German 
chancellor of the day. This was the beginning 
of the German settlement in Tom Green County. 

Meusebach and his hastily drawn surveys 
took the land of the Concho Valley out of the 
public domain and established a basis for 
private ownership. Today, most Tom Green 
County abstracts are begun with the Fisher- 
Miller survey. 

By Suzanne Campbell 


Into the Concho Valley they 
came-—some with their herds and 
flocks in search of greener 
pasturage and a wealth of water, 
others to build a fort to protect 
these settlers, and still others to 
supply the soldiers and home- 
seekers. 

Some came as refugees from the 
Civil War. The first settlement of 
any size in the Concho Valley was 
on Cole Creek (near the present 
town of Christoval) in 1864. 
Reportedly, several families not 
wishing to participate in the war 
effort had lived here long enough 
to construct a number of cabins. 
The refugees moved on as 
Confederate troops came into the 
area searching for runaways and 
deserters. 

In December of 1863, the state 
organized the Ranger Service to 
pursue outlaws and Indians. Some 
“Minute Men” became a part of 
this service. Richard Franklin 
Tankersley served as a Minute 
Man from Brown County. In 1858, 
Tankersley first saw the Concho 
Valley while on a scouting trip. He 
described the country as beautiful. 
He stated the hills were green with 
waving grass, the streams were 
full of fish, and such game as 
buffalo and antelope were 
common. Richard F. Tankersley 
and his family settled on the head 
of the South Concho in 1864, later 
moving to Spring Creek. The 
family traveled in wagons pulled 
by oxen as they followed a herd 
of 700 Longhorn cattle. 

In 1867, Captain Gibson Huntt 
selected the site for a fort at the 
confluence of the North and South 
Concho rivers. Small settlements 
of civilians began to develop near 
the post that became known as 
Fort Concho. 

Benjamin Franklin Ficklin 
obtained a government contract in 
1867 to run a weekly stage and 
mail service from Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, to San Antonio, Texas, 
with a branch route to El Paso. In 
1869, Ficklin purchased 640 acres 
of land three miles south of Fort 
Concho from John O. Meusebach. 
Head-quarters for the operation 
was the Concho Mail Station on 
the South Concho River. 

Francis Corbett Taylor and his 
wife, Esther Ann (Evans) Taylor, 
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moved to Texas in 1869 to assist 
Benjamin F. Ficklin in his mail 
operations. William S. Kelly came 
west in 1871 at the request of his 
friend, F. C. Taylor, to assist with 
the stage line. The settlement came 
to be known as Ben Ficklin 
following Major Ficklin’s death in 
1871. Charles B. Metcalfe, 
seventeen-year-old nephew of F. C. 
Taylor, came from Tennessee in 
1873 to join the stage line efforts. |~ 
Metcalfe stopped at the home of the ~~ 
Eugene McCrohan family who had 

come here in 1866 and were living 
near the present site of Glenmore. jf 

George Washington DeLong am 
came to Texas as a daring nineteen- 
year-old looking for adventure. He 
joined a frontier regiment and | 
became a “Minute Man” by 1859. 
As a Minute Man, DeLong made a 
trip to West Texas and fought inthe | ~ 
Battle of Dove Creek. 

George Washington DeLong and 
his wife, Sylvia, arrived at Lipan 
Springs on Christmas Eve, 1866. 
DeLong had Durham cows and © 
some Langshanks chickens. They — 
sold milk, butter, fryers and eggs Residence of Alfonso Begarona, 1888, San 
to the soldiers at the new post. Concho National Historic Landmark 
DeLong built a brush dam on Lipan ct a | 
Creek and irrigated melons and ah Me ol 
sweet potatoes as well. Sam, 
Marion, Dave and William DeLong 
worked with their brother G. W. on 
an irrigation ditch on the South 
Concho in 1874. They also cut hay 
and sold it to the army post at Fort 
Concho. 

After the site for Fort Concho 
had been selected, Jake Marshall 
established an irrigated farm near a! 
the confluence of the South and | " fi 
Middle Conchos in 1868. Marshall ee) 
was from San Antonio. He named 2 ~~ Ratu +) - Ket: 
the vegetable growing enterprise picket house with buffalo hide roof in early 1880s. Early settlers used dried buffalo 
Bismarck Farm, in honor of the skins in winter for window coverings. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Iron Chancellor of Germany. The Commission - postcard reprint 
produce was sold at Fort Concho and the small settlement 
around the Concho Mail Station. Jake Marshall hired 
Mexican laborers to work the farm. 

In 1873, Isaac Mullins bought large tracts of land east of 
present day San Angelo. Other families were finding home- 
sites along the South Concho in the early 1870s. The P. H. 
(Paddy) Mires family settled about three miles out on the 
road now called Toe Nail Trail. William C. and Margaret 
(Curry) Jones started ranching on the South Concho River 
in the middle 1870s. Thomas Jacques, his wife and four sons: 
Trinidad, Honesimo, Adriano and Jesus Jose, were living at 
Ben Ficklin in the early 1870s. Some of the Jacques family 
later moved to the Knickerbocker area. 
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Mexican dwelling. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark — 
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The four Baze brothers: Michael Polk, 
Dewey Franklin, William Thomas, and 
Abednego Peter were in the Concho Valley area 
in mid-1875. In 1875, the four brothers bought 
land north of Dove Creek and constructed a 
gravity flow irrigation system in 1877. 

No sheep were listed as being in Tom Green 
County until 1877 when John Arden arrived 
from California with 1,875 sheep valued at 
$4,125. Later that year, the company of 
Grinnell, Tweedy and Reynolds of New York 
came into the Concho Valley driving 4,200 
Mexican sheep from the Fort Clark area to Dove 
Creek. 
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Earby afobe house on Twohig Avenue. Courtesy of 
Tom Green County Historical Commission - postcard 
reprint 

In the meantime the small village across the 
river from Fort Concho was known as just that: 
“Across-The-River.” In 1870, Bartholomew 
Joseph DeWitt laid out the original site of a 
village on the north bank of the North Concho 
River. He named his town Saint Angela in 
memory of his wife, Carolina Angela DeWitt, 
who had died in 1866. Soon after the county 


“ 


was surveyed by H. B. Tarver, the village of 
Saint Angela began to have ambitions of 
outgrowing her small neighbor, Ben Ficklin. 
In the post James L. Millspaugh operated a 
large store. He was also a school teacher and 
later owned and managed San Angelo’s first 
water works. William S. Veck came in 1868 
and about 1872 built the first store in the future 
San Angelo. Veck and Asa Frary dealt in buffalo 
hides in the mid-1870s. Veck went on to found 
the Citizens National Bank, originally Veck, 
Sterrett and Company. John Lackey came to 


W. S. Veck’s store in 1872. First store in San Angelo. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Histor 
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Texas after serving the Confederacy in the Civil 
War, and finally drifted to West Texas about 
1868. He was at Fort Concho in 1870 and took 
part in the organization of Tom Green County 
in 1875. John Lackey was the first county and 
district clerk of Tom Green County and served 
in that capacity until 1888. Pablo Alderette 
brought his family to the Concho Valley in the 
very early 1870s. Joseph Spence was an early 
lawyer, who became the county judge in 1881. 


PIONEER FAMILY’S GRAVES REMINDER OF INDIAN FIGHT 


Forgotten markers recall death of six near here in 1870s 


Back in the 1870s, a family of six seeking a 
home in a new country camped on the banks of 
the North Concho River about a quarter of a 
mile west of the present town of Carlsbad. Their 
stay in West Texas was short - for Indians killed 
them all. 

Soldiers from Fort Concho went after the 
Indians and a fight took place about seven miles 
from the scene of the massacre of the family. 
The Indians won the fight, wounded two of the 
soldiers and killed another, A. Collins, whose 
grave was marked by a big yellow rock with 


CHIEF LONE WOLF 


An often told story concerned an encounter 
between Chief Lone Wolf and Fort Concho 
troops that were out on a scouting expedition. 
Lone Wolf had led some of his warriors south 
of Fort Concho to retrieve the body of his son. 
After accomplishing this mission, the band of 
Indians was spotted by the troops from Fort 
Concho. The soldiers immediately gave chase 
and the Indians fled in the general direction of 
Fort Concho. 

The fast-moving Indians were surprised 
when they chanced upon an encampment of D 
Company of the Ninth Cavalry, who were, in 
turn, surprised by the presence of mounted 
Indian warriors. 

In the confusion, the Indians took advantage 
of the situation and stole 28 fresh mounts from 
the D Company troops. The last the soldiers 
saw of the Indians was the rear of their own 
horses going over the hill. 
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his name inscribed on its side. That rock has 
been moved from its place on the banks of the 
river near the site where the white family was 
dispatched with Indian war whoops their 
funeral dirge. 

The remains of the old graves can be seen. 
An algerita bush at the head, rather than the 
accacia plant, and an algerita bush at the foot, 
mark the location of the burial plots. Each of 
the bushes is surrounded by four or five rocks 
about twice the size of the adult hand. The trees 
that grow on these graves are larger than those 


that grow elsewhere. They shelter them from 
the cold winds of the north. 

It’s a peaceful scene now, there on the Shaw 
ranch where the plot is located. An irrigation 
pump chugs away, a car in the river bed drives 
over the white rocks, the trees bend under the 
pressure of the sweet scents of May. A tragedy 
years ago, the world has forgotten and nature 
sings its psalms over the deserted graves of 
pioneers. 

From a Standard-Times article, 1940 


THE LONE WOLF CROSSING AND THE 
VILLAGE CALLED LONE WOLF 


A low-water crossing on the South 
Concho River came to be known as the 
Lone Wolf Crossing. The crossing was 
located east of Fort Concho. Lone Wolf 
was a Kiowa Apache Chief who allied with 
the Comanches. 

A small settlement that developed near 
the crossing was called the village of Lone 
Wolf. This was the third settlement near 
Fort Concho. The Lone Wolf settlement 
drew some attention as one of the proposed 
sites for the location of the courthouse and 
jail in 1878. By ballot, Ben Ficklin became 
the official location of the county seat of 
government. 

The 1880 census enumerated about 200 
residents in the village of Lone Wolf, with the 
majority of surnames being Mexican. The 1882 
flood affected the Lone Wolf community, while 
washing away the town of Ben Ficklin and 
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Lone Wolf Bridge and Metcalfe Dam. Courtesy of Metcalfe- 
Simms Family 


causing damage in Saint Angela. A total of 
about 65 lives were lost in the flood waters. 
The small Lone Wolf settlement of the 1880s 
failed to grow in population but the importance 
of the crossing remained. 

Because of the Concho River system, bridges 
became important in county legislative 


decisions. By 1888, five bridges had been 
constructed in Tom Green County: Oakes Street 
Bridge; Grape Creek Bridge on the Mount 
Montvale Road; Seven-Mile Bridge on 
Knickerbocker Road; Ten-Mile Bridge on 
Sherwood Road and the Lone Wolf Bridge near 
the low-water crossing on the South Concho 
River. 

The original Lone Wolf Bridge was replaced 
in 1921 by the existing bridge which is still in 
use. However, the newer Metcalfe Bridge on 
Avenue L channels most of the traffic away 
from the Lone Wolf Bridge. 

The area encompassing the village of Lone 
Wolf eventually became irrigated farmland. 
Later, homes and the Glenmore Park were built 
in the area. 


MAJOR BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN FICKLIN 


Benjamin F. Ficklin. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission 


Soon after the site of a military post had been 
selected at the confluence of the Concho Rivers, 
Major Benjamin Franklin Ficklin of Pony 
Express fame arrived in the area to lay out 
routes for stage lines. 

Major Ficklin was a graduate of the Virginia 
Military Institute. He served in the Confederate 
Army and was commissioned a major in the 
quartermaster corps. By the end of 1861, he was 
regularly being sent to England to act as a 
purchasing agent. Some tales paint him as a 
spy. Major Ficklin had been a successful stage 
line manager in Alabama. He became involved 
in the Pony Express. 

In the summer of 1867, Ben Ficklin and a 
friend, Frederick Sawyer, were successful in 
acquiring a stage and mail route from Fort 
Smith, Arkansas to San Antonio and a branch 
line to go from there to El Paso. Slaughter 
Ficklin, brother of Ben, later joined the 


enterprise. Ben Ficklin came to Texas in 
August, 1867 to plan the lines operations. He 
chose an area near the newly established Fort 
Concho as a strategic and pleasant location for 
a mail station headquarters. On January 30, 
1869, Ficklin purchased 640 acres of land in 
Survey 168, District 11, Bexar County from 
John O. Meusebach for one dollar an acre. The 
land was located on the south side of the South 
Concho River about 7 miles from Fort Concho. 

Ben Ficklin had large government mail 
contracts from Austin and San Antonio to El 
Paso. Ficklin preferred to live in San Antonio 
but realized the importance of having a reliable 
manager in West Texas. He sent for a trusted 
friend and associate whom he had known in the 
stage line business in Alabama, Francis Corbett 
Taylor. Taylor, his wife, Esther Ann (Evins) 
Taylor, and a niece moved to Texas in 1869. 

The Concho Mail Station became the head- 
quarters of the large operation, with F. C. Taylor 
in charge. The station consisted of an adobe 
house equipped with a kitchen and commissary, 
wagon shops, wheelright shops, harness repair 
and storage, sheds for the coaches, and picket 
houses for employees. The corral was built for 
the protection of horses and mules against 
Indians and thieves. The walls of the enclosure 
were eight feet high, and the area was divided 
into two equal sections. Between these was an 
open court. Heavy posts were set inside the 
corral with a heavy chain strung through them. 
The chain hung at a height to prevent the stock 
animals from jumping over or getting under it. 

A comfortable 
manager’s dwelling 
constructed of stone 
quarried nearby was fide 
always receiving 
visits from travelers. 
The home had num- 
erous rooms and was 
well furnished for the 
times. A fine square 
piano graced the 
parlor which had a 
Brussells carpet on 
the floor. The 
Taylor’s library con- 
tained many inter- 
esting volumes freely 
loaned to friends. 

In the spring of 
1871, Benjamin 
Ficklin traveled to 
Washington, D.C. on 
stage line business. 
While dining with 
friends, a fish bone 
lodged in his throat 
and in an effort to 
dislodge it an artery 
was severed and 
Ficklin bled to death. 
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Diagram showing location of proposed office “Benficklin.” 
surveyed in Sections and Townships, as surveys by the Government, but in 


He was buried at Charlottesville, Virginia with 
Masonic honors. 

After Ben Ficklin’s death, the stage service 
was taken over by Francis C. Taylor and 
Frederick Sawyer. F. C. Taylor sent for a friend, 
William S. Kelly, to assist with the stage line. 
W. S. Kelly brought his wife, Lucretia (Rosser) 
Kelly and their two children, to Texas in 1873 
from Alabama. W. S. Kelly helped F. C. Taylor 
lay out a town three and one half miles from 
Fort Concho, naming Benficklin after Taylor’s 
friend, Major Benjamin Ficklin. Because there 
were two Ficklin brothers involved in the 
business, Taylor wanted the name of the 
village to be spelled “Benficklin” so as to 
honor the right man. F. C. Taylor continued 
operating stage lines until his death on June 
4, 1879. Esther Ann (Evans) Taylor died on 
May 15, 1879. Both were buried in the cemetery 
at Ben Ficklin. 

The sister of F. C. Taylor, Mary Jane 
Metcalfe, became manager of the Concho Mail 
Station after the death of her brother. The 
station and adjacent village of Benficklin 
were bustling with activity and the area was 
growing in population until the day of August 
24, 1882. A flood washed away the town of 
Benficklin and the Concho Mail Station. Mrs. 
Metcalfe, her daughter, Zemula, a brother, and 
others sought safety on the roof of the station. 
The building walls collapsed from rushing 
water and the roof was swept down the river. 
All persons, except one, on the roof top 
perished. 
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FIRST BONANZA: THE BUFFALO HUNTERS 


THE BUFFALO 
HUNTERS 


Like other cities of the West, San Angelo has 
a rich historical heritage. This town in its little 
more than a hundred years has seen many 
colorful types of people come and go. 

Apart from the Indians, the first here of 
course were the soldiers. They left, but they 
have returned at various times and in various 
new forms to meet new challenges. The military 
at Goodfellow today in a way are but a modern 
version of the blue-clad cavalrymen who 
trooped in and out of Fort Concho a century 
and more ago. 

Not far behind the soldiers came the farmers, 
the ranchers, the cowboy. They’ve never left. 
They’ ve changed over the years, but they are 
still here. Even the oldtime teamster, who was 
a vital link in commerce, has his modern 
counterpart in the truck driver. 

But one type who had a brief heyday here 
has never returned. The buffalo hunter did his 
job so thoroughly that he left nothing to come 
back to. His profession lasted barely a dozen 
years, and it thoroughly self-destructed. While 
he lasted, he was a considerable commercial 
asset to the struggling little town of Saint 
Angela. He came on the scene when the town 
had little source of income except the soldiers 
and a fledgling stage of agriculture. 

Saint Angela lay more or less at the southern 
edge of the buffalo range, and for a time it was 
an important outpost for the hide trade. Hide 
hunters spent their money freely here, helping 
build the economic base that would allow San 
Angelo to rise up as a city after the flood that 
destroyed Ben Ficklin. 

About twenty years ago I started doing 
intensive research on the buffalo hunter for my 
second novel. I had observed that he was often 
pictured in books and on the screen as a shaggy, 
uncouth and brutal man long on brawn and short 
on brain. But in doing my research, I found that 
a number of buffalo hunters, active in the trade 
for many years, had left personal chronicles of 
their experiences. I found that these had been 
literate men, men of intelligence and reason, 
and in most cases of strong moral convictions. 

It is true that there was a rough and brutal 
element among the buffalo hunters, but these 
were by no means typical of them all, any more 
than that type was typical of the people who 
followed the oil booms in later years. I can’t 
cover all facets of the buffalo hunter’s life and 
times in a short article. Several good scholars 
have written lengthy books on the topic without 
walking in each other’s tracks too much. 

The original buffalo hunter, of course, was 
the Indian. The plains Indian depended upon 
the buffalo not only for meat, but for shelter 
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and clothing. When he had finished taking what 
he needed, he didn’t leave much for the dogs 
or the wolves to pick up. 

The Indian, who killed for his needs and not 
for sport, never threatened the buffalo’s 
existence. He never killed more than the natural 
annual increase until the middle 1880s, when 
he began engaging in the commercial robe 
trade. Some historians say that under this new 
kind of pressure, the buffalo herd was already 
beginning to show a decline, even before the 
white hunter broke upon the scene with full 
artillery about 1870. 

The buffalo helped feed the pioneers of the 
Oregon trail, and it helped feed the 49ers on 
their way to California’s gold fields. But these 
people were basically transients, crossing the 
buffalo range. Even the big slaughter needed 
to feed the great working crews on the building 
of the transcontinental railroad didn’t have 
much effect on buffalo numbers except on a 
local basis. 

But the completion of that railroad, and the 
easy access it provided to distant markets, set 
the stage for the great final buffalo hunt. 

There was and long had been a going trade 
in buffalo robes, but not in raw hides. The tough, 
porous hide didn’t make good leather under any 
tanning processes then known. A Kansas City 
hide dealer in 1870 shipped some baled buffalo 
hides to an English tanner, who experimented 
and found a way to turn them into usable leather. 
Several American tanners soon learned his 
process. By 1871 this Kansas City dealer was 
spreading the word among meat hunters on the 
plains that he could buy their hides if they would 
take the necessary precautions to keep the bugs 
out of them. By the fall of 1871, many hunters 
had just about quit the meat business and were 
killing for hides alone. 

The money panic of 1873 threw thousands 
out of work, and many men with no other 
prospects turned to the buffalo range. The first 
heavy hunting was done along the Arkansas 
River, within easy hauling distance of the 
railroad. As the buffalo thinned out — and they 
did, very quickly — the hunt moved farther out, 
both north and south. 

The commerical buffalo hunt in Texas was 
pretty much of Northern origin rather than 
native Texan. Texans had been going out onto 
the edge of the buffalo country for a long time 
to hunt for meat, but they weren’t particularly 
after hides until way up into the 1870s. In fact 
they often cut the carcasses into pieces and left 
the hide on the quarters to help preserve the 
meat. 

It took the Northern hunters to show Texans 
how to decimate in a few short years a herd 
that had been compared to the stars in the skies 
or the fish in the sea. Killing and skinning 


developed into mass production techniques 
Henry Ford would probably have approved. 

The Indians hunted buffalo by charging into 
them on horseback. So did the Mexican lancers 
who worked out onto the plains from the old 
settlements in New Mexico. So did the 
tenderfoot white hunters. It was great sport. 

But the real professional hunters were much 
more methodical, and deadlier. The serious 
hunter preferred to drop his buffalo in what was 
known as a “stand,” as close together as 
possible so his skinners didn’t waste time in a 
long haul from one to another. The more buffalo 
killed in one place, the more could be skinned 
in a day’s work. 

The approved way was for the hunter to 
locate a likely herd, get as close as he could on 
horseback, then finish his approach on foot from 
the downwind side. He took advantage of brush, 
tall grass or whatever other cover he could find. 
The buffalo had poor eyesight. 

Usually there was a leader or two in every 
bunch. The hunter tried to decide which these 
were and kill them first. He aimed for the lungs, 
just behind the rib cage. That brought the 
buffalo down with a minimum of fuss. The 
sound of the gunshot would sometimes stir the 
buffalo, but usually they would simply mill a 
little, rather than run away. So long as the hunter 
brought his buffalo down quickly, he could 
usually hold the herd together. If fortunate, he 
might kill 75 to 100 head without losing the 
bunch. If he ever made a bad shot and a 
wounded buffalo began to run and bellow, he 
would more than likely lose the stand. 

One of the favorite buffalo rifles was the Big 
Fifty, a 50-caliber job with an octagonal barrel. 
It was so heavy the hunter usually had to rest 
the barrel on something. Most carried a tripod. 
As the lighter Sharps .45 was developed, it 
became more popular. Even those, though, had 
to have a tripod or other support. 

When the hunter was through, he called up 
the skinners. If he hadn’t killed enough to give 
them a day’s work, he went on in search of more 
buffalo. 

Skinning was an art. Skinners usually worked 
in pairs, making the first cut down the belly, as 
most people today skin a beef. Indians, by 
contrast, always split the hide along the spine, 
keeping the belly intact. 

A green bullhide would weigh as much as 
80-100 pounds, which made it hard to handle. 
These were pegged out on the ground, flesh side 
up, and sprinkled with poison to keep the insects 
away. After they had dried a few days they were 
turned over. They dried out to about half their 
original weight. A cowhide would weigh 
perhaps 20 to 30 pounds dry, a bullhide 40 to 
50. These were considered light freight. A good 
wagon might carry 500 of them. They were 


called “flint hides” because they were as hard 
as flint. 

By the late 1870s, the Texas buffalo herd for 
all practical purposes had been destroyed. When 
the Texas hunt played out, some of the hunters 
went north to finish the cleanup in Wyoming 
and Montana. That was considered over by 
about 1882, only a dozen years after the big 
hunt had begun. 

Charles Goodnight is credited with saving the 
nucleus of those herds which survive today in 
scattered stands across much of the Southwest. 
He did it to please Mrs. Goodnight. In the wake 
of hunters, he picked up a bunch of orphaned 
buffalo calves and took them to his Palo Duro 
Canyon headquarters. As these outgrew the 
nurse cows he put them on, he built some strong 
pasture fences and turned them out. Most of 
the buffalo you’ ll see in this part of the country 
today are descended from those calves. 

It would be difficult to find any one group of 
men in the history of the West who have been 
so universally maligned as the buffalo hunters. 
It is easy to sit here now, a hundred years later, 
and say that what they did was wrong. The truth 
is that the buffalo hunter was a historical 
necessity. The times called for him to arise, and 
he did. Some historians have claimed that the 
buffalo hunter did more to conquer the Indian 
than the U. S. Army did, and they can make a 
case. So long as the Indian had his mobile 
commissary, so that he could feed himself just 
about anywhere he wanted to go, there was no 
way he could be corralled permanently, no way 
to put him on a reservation and keep him there. 
Only when the buffalo were destroyed and the 
Indian lost his self-sufficency was the white 
man secure in possession of the land. 

Even apart from the Indian problem, so long 
as the buffalo roamed free by the millions, there 
was no way for agriculture to take root and 
thrive. Buffalo and cattle were basically 
imcompatible. Farming was also impossible so 
long as the buffalo still roamed at will in 
numbers, for they would have broken down 
fences and grazed or trampled down the crops. 
Not until there was an agricultural base could 
there be any widespread settlement of the West. 
Without that agricultural base, we couldn’t feed 
the nation we have today. So if you take the 
position that the settlement of the West was 
desirable, you have to accept a parallel position 
that the buffalo had to go. 

When you study a lot of history, you come to 
the conclusion that as various needs arise, men 
and situations arise to meet them. In his time 
and in his place, the buffalo hunter was needed. 
He came, and he did his job, and then went on 
to other things. The history of the West — and 
of San Angelo — would be a lot different had it 
not been for him. I doubt that we would like it. 

(Excerpted from “The Buffalo Hunters,” 
by Elmer Kelton, in Historical Montage of 
Tom Green County, Tom Green County 
Historical Society, 1986.) 


EXTERMINATING 
THE AMERICAN 
BISON 


When Richard F. Tankersley moved his 
family and longhorns from Brown County to 
the South Concho range in 1864, they had 
almost no visitors save the thousands of buffalo 
that arrived at the ranch each fall. Lafayette 
Tankersley, a child when his family entered 
the Concho Valley, later remembered that when 
the buffalo migrated southward to the region 
each autumn, they were often as “thick as flies.” 
The bison continued their yearly visits, 
unperturbed by the Tankersleys and other recent 
immigrants. Neither were the animals disturbed 
when the El Paso Mail Company built a 
stagecoach station on the South Concho shortly 
after the Civil War, thereby spawning the 
community of Ben Ficklin. Such intrusions did 
nothing to prevent the buffalo from returning 
each fall, and the region continued to be a 
favorite winter range. In 1867, however, the 
United States Army chose the junction of the 
Conchos as the site of a fort, an act which 
represented a serious incursion onto the historic 
buffalo prairies. 

At first Fort Concho did not deter the bison. 
During 1868 they approached the camp in such 
numbers that troops described them as “vast 
herds.” As the post grew, buffalo shied away 
from its immediate vicinity, although in 
extremely dry years they simply ignored the 
fort’s presence. Desperate for water, the animals 
crowded into the river to the extent that many 
of them drowned. Their decaying remains 
tainted the water supply, causing epidemics of 
diarrhea and dysentery. 

In spite of the new fort, buffalo continued to 
migrate to the region through the mid-1870s. 
Lieutenant Robert G. Carter, assigned to Fort 
Concho in 1870, provided some notion about 
buffalo numbers in the region. In February 
1871, the post commander took his officers on 
a hunt just west of the fort, near Twin Buttes. 
At first the party saw only small herds, but soon 
they came upon “countless thousands—the . . . 
prairie was black with them.” There were so 
many bison that the inexperienced hunters 
easily killed twenty-five in only a few hours. 
Buffalo not only grazed near the fort; they 
covered the entire area. During the course of 
his patrols, Carter saw thousands of them less 
than a day’s ride to the northwest, but he 
recalled that the plains to the northeast accom- 
modated even more. 

The existence of the fort led more civilians 
to enter the Concho Basin. Like the troops, 
immigrants marveled at the extraordinary 
number of buffalo. W. H. Case, a resident of 
Fort Concho in the early 1870s, reported that 
when blizzards drove the animals south, they 
came into the valley in larger herds than he had 
seen anywhere, including Kansas and the Indian 


Territory. M. B. Pulliam, who arrived in 
September 1876, found thousands of buffalo 
grazing the prairies. H. F. McDanield and N. 
A. Taylor, surveying a route for the Texas 
Western Railway, passed through in January 
1876. On the North Concho they encountered 
as estimated 30,000 buffalo. This herd was so 
large that it took the two men over an hour to 
ride through it, and as it moved off it made a 
sound like “distant thunder.” The men saw one 
of the last giant herds in the Concho region, 
though, for after 1876 numbers dropped 
markedly, the result of the influx of professional 
hide hunters. 

In 1871, American and European tanneries 
developed a process for turning buffalo skins 
into leather. Demand for this new product 
soared, and soon hundreds of hunters plied their 
deadly trade. The killing began in Kansas and 
Nebraska, with the annihilation of the herds 
completed in three years. Consequently, hide- 
men found a new source of hides in Texas, 
which they first entered in 1873. Because the 
major shipping centers were in Kansas, large- 
scale Texas hunts began in the Panhandle so 
that the hides could be freighted eastward via 
Dodge City. In 1876, however, the process had 
extended south into the Concho Basin, which 
offered prime winter shooting. 


HIDE CREWS ON THE 
CONCHO 


Hide crews exterminated the bison in the 
Concho region. Their work required only a few 
seasons, because they relied on sophisticated 
weapons and a division of labor that rendered 
the buffalo harvest a brief frontier era in West 
Texas history. Even though the outlay for a hunt 
was modest, some outfitters joined forces to 
minimize costs. Two of the earliest buffalo 
partnerships were composed of brothers. J. 
Wright and John W. Mooar. They formed J. W. 
Mooar Brothers in Kansas in 1873, the same 
year that George and T. L. Causey began their 
enterprise. Mooar Brothers followed herds from 
Kansas into Texas and ultimately concentrated 
their activities just north of the Concho Valley 
near present Snyder. After helping to exter- 
minate the bison in Kansas, Causey Brothers 
moved to Texas, exploited the region west of 
Brownwood, and became one of the state’s most 
successful hide-gathering concerns. 

While the Mooars and Causeys hunted north 
of the Concho Basin, the other companies 
remained closer to the river. Among these firms 
were Russell and Dalison, who in the fall of 
1875 set up camp just north of Fort Concho; 
Bishop and Sullivan, an outfit that operated 
along the Middle Concho in 1876; Dalk and 
Decker, who worked near the headwaters of the 
North Concho in 1877-78. Although such 
partnerships were both advantageous and 
numerous, one of the most successful crews on 
the Concho range was financed by one man, 
William S. Kelly. In 1871, Kelly arrived at Ben 
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Hidemen plying whet: orate near Buffalo Gap in | 1874. Courtesy of Fort Ganeho 
National Historic Landmark 


Ficklin as an employee of the El Paso Mail 
Company. Dissatisfied with the limits of this 
job, Kelly soon obtained government contracts 
to supply wood and hay to Fort Concho. Of 
necessity he acquired several wagons and teams 
with which he entered the freighting business 
in 1873. Three years later Kelly capitalized on 
the growing demand for buffalo products by 
outfitting a buffalo crew that hunted between 
the North and Middle Conchos. His six-man 
team consisted of two hunters (one of whom 
was probably Kelly), two skinners, one rustler, 
and a cook. 

This small but efficient crew killed a 
thousand buffalo during the 1876 season. To 
maximize profits, Kelly not only took the hides 
but also preserved and sold as much of the meat 
as possible. Most of it he marketed at Fort 
Concho, although on at least one occasion the 
State of Texas was a major customer. During 
the summer following the hunt, he carried 
10,000 pounds of buffalo hams to Austin to be 
served at an official government function. In 
addition to $350 for the meat, Kelly also earned 
$200 in freight charges. Kelly’s return after only 
one season was sufficient to allow him to retire 
from hunting and purchase an irrigated ranch 
west of Fort Concho. 

Professional buffalo hunts would not have 
been possible without men like Kelly who were 
willing to provide the necessary capital. Such 
financiers protected their investment by hiring 
competent, dependable individuals for their 
outfits, the most important of whom were the 
hunters. Success depended on the shooters’ 
ability to kill animals, so owners sought proven 
marksmen, who enhanced their skill with high- 
powered, long-range hunting rifles, or “buffalo 
guns.” Among these marksmen was E. L. 
Rasbury, who was only sixteen years old when 
he took on the responsibility of killing buffalo. 
The remaining twelve crew members skinned and 
butchered the twenty-five to forty animals that 
Rasbury killed each day. Another was Robert C. 
Parrack, who hired on as a skinner with Russell 
and Dalison at their camp twenty-five miles north 
of Fort Concho in 1875. When one of the crew’s 
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hunters was injured, 
Parrack took his place. 
The outfit worked 
through the winter, 
eventually following 
the herds north into 
the Texas Panhandle, 
where Parrack col- 
lected his pay in March 
of 1876. 

Joe S. McCombs 
was one of the most 
successful hunters in 
the Concho region. In 
September 1877, he 
set up camps at the 
Big Spring and near 
the headwaters of the 
North Concho at Mossy Rock Spring, where 
he scored a record kill. 

Because he took advantage of his strategic 
location near the waterholes, McCombs bagged 
nearly 5,000 buffalo during that one season. 
Indeed, so great was the slaughter of 1877 that 
two hunters working just north of McCombs’ 
camp took over 6,000 bison, and two other 
outifts in the region added 4,800 to the total. 
Such carnage spelled the end of the buffalo, and 
1877-78 was the last year for large hide crews 
in the Concho Basin. 

While shooters concerned themselves only 
with killing buffalo, support personnel—skinners 
and rustlers—converted carcasses into market- 
able commodities. A pair of competent skinners 
could retrieve as many as a hundred hides a day. 
After skinning an animal, the men loaded the 
wet, heavy, “green” hide onto the wagon which 
moved immediately to the next carcass. When 
each buffalo was cleaned, it was rolled out of 
the way and there remained a hill of carcasses 
that soon decomposed into a mound of bones. 
For several years, these buffalo graveyards were 
a common sight in the Concho region. 

One skinner in the Concho region was H. B. 
Earnest, a native of Palo Pinto County. When 
he was thirteen years old, Earnest left home and 
migrated to Brown County, where he found a 
job on an area ranch. In 1876, he traveled to the 
bison range and 
worked along the 
North Concho, 
skinning for a 
hunter named 
Henry Forbes. 
Harve Earnest was 
good with a knife, 
taking as many as 
forty hides a day, 
but he soon quit 
the buffalo bus- 
iness and once 
again became a 
cowboy. Even- 
tually he was a 
commercial and 
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civic leader in the small community of Water 
Valley, twenty miles northwest of San Angelo. 

Once the men had gathered the hides, their 
preparation for sale became paramount. 
Rustlers—sometimes called roustabouts and 
usually the youngest or least experienced crew 
members—began their task by hauling skins to 
the “hide yard,” a large clear area near camp. 
There they divided them according to size. 
After the roustabouts separated the hides, the 
next step in curing was to lay them out and, 
fleshy side up, peg them down for drying. 
Following a few days’ exposure to sun and 
wind, the hides were “fleshed.” That is, a rustler 
removed any meat that remained on the 
stretched skins and then turned them over to 
finish drying. The operation lasted about ten 
days, and an experienced hideman could tell if 
the skins had cured adequately by the sound 
they made as he walked across them. Hides 
dried in this manner would not decompose, and 
they were easily marketed. 

As soon as the skins were ready, rustlers 
stacked them in “ricks,” which were as high as 
the men could reach. Once the pile reached the 
desired height, the men covered it with an old 
bullhide weighted down with rocks or dirt. 
Thus hides were pressed, and at the same time 
protected from wolves, coyotes, and other 
varmints. 

Hides were the primary product, but many 
outfits worked to save the meat as well. In such 
instances, some crewmen preserved buffalo 
meat while others handled the hides. As 
skinners and rustlers loaded green skins onto 
one wagon, butchers drove another through the 
kill and removed humps, hams, tongues, and 
tallow from the larger animals. Although they 
took extra care to save the tongues and humps, 
which brought the best prices, they also cured 
the hams, ribs, and other cuts, either for market 
or for the crew’s consumption. The demand for 
dried buffalo meat was great, since it was 
preferable to, and cheaper than, the bacon 
available on the Texas frontier. 

While the hunter was holding stands and the 
crew was saving the buffalo products, a cook 
was busy in camp. In addition to feeding the 
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Rustlers pegged out hides and butchers smoked buffalo tongues to prepare them for 
market. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


Concho Country residents “jerking” buffalo meat by hanging it to dry in the 
sun. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


men, he, along with the owner, managed the 
day-to-day affairs of the hide crew. With help 
from roustabouts, he also cared for livestock, 
gathered firewood, secured water, and served 
as camp watchman. Each person on a buffalo 
crew did his part in order to secure a profit; a 
good cook allowed his fellow workers the 
freedom to concentrate on that task. 

One early Concho area resident who cooked 
in the buffalo camps was Elijah Cox. The son 
of fugitive slaves, Cox served with the 6th 
Illinois Cavalry during the Civil War and was 
in the army until 1871. Discharged at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, he moved to Fort McKavett, seventy 
miles south of Fort Concho, where he worked 
for two years, mostly as a cook. This experience 
served him well when the first buffalo crews 
began to work near Fort Concho, and he quickly 
found what he considered to be lucrative 
employment. Cox worked as a cook for several 
seasons before advancing to skinner and then 
to hunter, in which capacity he killed about 500 
bison. He later recalled that the buffalo years 
were good to him, that he always had plenty of 
money and, as expected, more than enough to 
eat. 


BUFFALO BONANZA 


After spending the winter hunting, buffalo 
crews marketed their products. A few owners 
increased their income by avoiding middlemen 
and taking their goods directly to the railheads, 
but the majority of them found it convenient 
and profitable to deal at San Angelo. From there 
the buffalo derivatives were freighted to other 
markets. Many of the hides, for instance, were 
taken to Fort Griffin, where they became part 
of the steady movement of skins gathered 
throughout West Texas. From Griffin, agents 
shipped the hides through Fort Worth to their 
final destinations, tanneries in the eastern 
United States and Great Britain. 

In this trade, the principal figure in San 
Angelo was William S. Veck, who brokered 
roughly half the yield of the Concho range. A 
native of New York, Veck moved to California 
just prior to the gold rush in 1849. He 
subsequently traveled extensively throughout 


North and South 
America before ar- 
riving in West Texas 
after the Civil War. 
When construction 
began on Fort Concho, 
the army employed 
Veck as a wagon 
master to haul build- 
ing materials to the 
post. Realizing the 
| need for a merchant to 
serve the  area’s 

growing civilian popu- 
*__ lation, he resigned his 
government job in 
order to open San 
Angelo’s first general store. Veck did well as a 
merchant, but he was particularly prosperous 
during the buffalo years. He sold supplies to 
the hunters in the fall, and at the end of each 
season he handled many of the hides they had 
harvested in the Concho Valley, which he 
shipped by wagon to Fort Griffin. 

One freight company that Veck used to carry 
hides from San Angelo to Fort Griffin belonged 
to aman named McMillan. His train consisted 
of twelve large Murphy wagons, each pulled 
by a dozen steers. During the buffalo season 
there were often more hides to be hauled to 
market than there were teamsters to carry them, 
so on occasion the drivers added trailers to their 
wagons to increase the cargo each team hauled. 
Managing a wagon, trailer, and a team of steers 
required considerable skill, and experienced 
“bull-whackers” commanded impressive 
salaries, sometimes as high as five dollars a day. 

Many of the goods taken from the Concho 
Basin could be sold in San Antonio, a thriving 
commercial center that provided an excellent 
market not only for hides but for meat, bones, 
and robes as well. In San Angelo, Canadian- 
born Asa Frary handled buffalo derivatives 
intended for the Alamo City. At season’s end 
he purchased the products from hunters and 
shipped the goods southward by wagon train. 
About half the skins from the Concho region 
passed through San Antonio. Hence, when the 
biggest kills occurred—in 1876 and 1877- 
wagonloads of buffalo hides became a 
common sight in that 
city. 

The short-lived 
buffalo industry had a 
tremendous econ- 
omic effect on the 
Concho region. One 
obvious result of the 
hunt was inexpensive 
consumer goods for 
area residents. Meat 
was commonly pre- scm ao 
pared, with soldier ha 
and civilian alike = 
eating and enjoying it. 
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Veck’s store in 1872, before 


On the treeless prairies the skins provided 
readily accessible building materials, and many 
West Texas pioneers emulated the Plains 
Indians by utilizing the hides in fashioning 
dwellings. Settlers also used buffalo robes, 
either as winter garments or as house 
furnishings. Often a newcomer’s first 
acquisition was a buffalo robe rug to lay over a 
dirt floor. Finally, some West Texans used 
buffalo tallow as cooking oil, as a substitute 
for butter, and as a lubricant and an illuminant. 

Well-paying seasonal jobs in the Concho 
region were another beneficial result of the 
buffalo slaughter. During the mid-1870s, hide 
crews employed thousands of men each winter. 
A steady demand for freighters on the West 
Texas frontier was tied to various enterprises, 
but many teamsters earned their best wages 
during the buffalo season. At the same time, 
the hunt had a trickle-down effect and San 
Angelo merchants hired additional hands to 
help with the increased trade that accompanied 
the hide crews. J. Willis Johnson was one 
individual who took advantage of this situation. 
A native of Tennessee, he moved to Texas in 
the early 1870s and found work as a roustabout 
near Brownwood. After hearing about the need 
for good workers in San Angelo, he moved there 
and hired on with Asa Frary. Johnson did well 
in the Concho region: he eventually became 
sheriff and tax collector for Tom Green County, 
was at one time the largest landholder in the 
county, and was a leading banker in his later 
years. 

Readily available buffalo products and good 
jobs had a positive effect on the Concho region, 
but the most significant aspect of the hunters’ 
frontier was the revenue the wholesale buffalo 
commerce generated. In this respect, the sale 
of hides infused a significant amount of capital 
into the Concho area during the mid-1870s. The 
exact number of skins marketed through San 
Angelo is impossible to determine, but some 
idea as to the extent of the buffalo commerce 
there emerges from the accounts of participants. 
Jess Lewis, who hunted along the Middle 
Concho in 1876, recalled that during that season 
Frary and Veck handled the products from at 
least 40,000 buffalo. Kate Veck did not know 
the total number of hides her husband bought, 


he lucrative buffalo years. Courtesy of Fort Concho 
National Historical Landmark 
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but she remembered that he often had as many 
as 10,000 of them at the store awaiting shipment 
east. In May 1877, Joseph Tweedy wrote home 
exclaiming that according to local residents, 
dealers had shipped 100,000 hides out of San 
Angelo the previous winter. Another observer, 
M. B. Pulliam, gave insight into the volume of 
the hide trade when he declared that in 1879, 
after the market had softened considerably, 
thousands of hides were still stacked in San 
Angelo. These skins, which covered over an 
acre near present Central Fire Station Park, 
rotted on the spot. In the absence of precise 
figures, the estimate of William S. Kelly—that 
hunters in the Concho Basin accounted for a 
million and a half hides between 1875 and 
1879-assumes credibility. The value of these 
hides fluctuated from year to year and varied 
according to the size and condition of the 
product. A reasonable estimate is that the 
average value of a hide sold in San Angelo 
between 1875 and 1879 was one dollar. 
Consequently, hide dealers in the Concho 
region during this period generated transactions 
in excess of a million dollars. 

In addition to hide sales, revenue from other 
buffalo products, particularly meat, stimulated 
the Concho economy. In 1876, William Kelly’s 
crew killed a thousand buffalo and dried much 
of the meat. That many bison might have 
yielded close to 100,000 pounds, which Kelly 
sold in San Angelo for three cents a pound. That 
same year another Concho crew made a similar 
kill but retailed their product for ten cents a 
pound, earning an estimated $10,000. The crew 
sold the tongues for twenty-five cents each, thus 
adding over $200 to their take. The Dalk and 
Decker outfit also sold smoked hams and 
humps at Fort Concho, particularly around 
Christmas time, but in one case, they delivered 
tongues to a California buyer at eight dollars a 
dozen. Certainly, Concho hunters added 
thousands of dollars to their income through 
marketing buffalo meat in San Angelo and San 
Antonio. 

The impact of the buffalo business on the 
Concho region was enhanced because much of 
the income generated by the sale of the products 
was immediately returned to the local economy. 
For one thing, crew owners invested con- 
siderable sums at local stores in order to buy 
supplies for their outfits. Purchases included 
sugar, flour, and coffee, but the major 
expenditure was for the lead and powder the 
hunters used in loading their ammunition. 
James Keaton, an early San Angelo resident, 
once saw a party of hunters leave Veck’s store 
with a ton of lead, and the common practice 
was to buy several kegs of powder at one time. 
Moreover, the owners paid their crews in San 
Angelo, and consequently the men spent a good 
percentage of their wages in the saloons and 
gambling houses that had sprung up in the town. 

Thus, San Angelo and the Concho region 
benefitted financially from the buffalo 
commerce. Beyond the immediate boom 
generated by the hidemen, however, long- 
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range demographic and economic changes 
accompanied the hunters’ frontier, and this 
transition had profound influence on the 
development of West Texas. Also, the buffalo 
hunters had exercised a tremendous ecological 
impact on the Concho region. A correspondent 
for the San Antonio Daily Express wrote in May 
1877 that while traveling along the North 
Concho he had seen only a few hundred buffalo, 
about fifty-five miles upstream from the fort. 
A few days later, Joseph Tweedy, recently 
arrived in West Texas to oversee his family’s 
sheep ranch at Knickerbocker, wrote his mother 
in New Jersey that local residents estimated that 
over a million buffalo had grazed along the 
rivers that year, but those that had survived the 
slaughter had already moved north for the 
summer. Hunters followed the bison that year, 
and the killing continued so relentlessly that 
Tweedy never witnessed the return of the vast 
herds of the Concho Basin. In the following 
years, he wrote of seeing only a few survivors. 

So extensive was the slaughter that in 
October 1878, James L. Guyer, a young hunter 
from Fredericksburg, rode to the headwaters of 
the North Concho without seeing a single 
buffalo. David Williams, a rancher who lived 
twenty-five miles northwest of the fort, 
confirmed the bison’s passing when he wrote 
that although there had been “quite a number” 
of them along the rivers in 1877, the animals 
had not returned at all in 1879. The shaggy 
winter blanket had been lifted from the range. 

[Extracted from “Hunters Frontier: 
Exterminating the American Bison in the 
Concho River Region’ by Marvin Schultz, 
Fort Concho Report, Spring, 1988.] 


OTHER KNOWN BUFFALO 
HUNTERS IN THE CONCHO 
VALLEY 


Captain W. S. Sterling was in the Concho 
Valley area hunting buffalo in the late 1850s 
and early 1860s. Sterling Creek is mentioned 
in the surveyor’s field notes as early as the year 
1858. (Sterling County, created in 1891, was 
named for Captain W. S. Sterling.) 

Frank and Jesse James, for whom a tributary 
of Sterling Creek was named, were in the area 
in the 1870s, horse ranching and hunting 
buffalo. Settlers coming to the Valley of Sterling 
Creek in 1881 found great wastes of buffalo 
bones on James Hollow and concluded that 
these bones had likely been left there by the 
James boys. Wagons came to the ranch for the 
hides, for the brothers could not risk hauling 
them to market themselves because of the 
danger of being recognized and captured. 

The Wuertenberg family came by ox carts to 
Fort Concho in 1871 from New Mexico. One 
of the sons, Nestor, became a renowned buffalo 
hunter during the time the buffalo roamed 
through the Concho Valley. 

Polk Baze scouted the area around Dove 
Creek in 1872 during a buffalo hunt. The Baze 
family soon settled in that area. 


J. Willis Johnson left Tennessee in 1874 and 
came to Brownwood, where he joined buffalo 
hunters as a “roustabout” and worked for a time 
along Pecan Bayou. Johnson was a crack shot, 
both with a rifle and a revolver. A few months 
later Johnson came to Saint Angela and joined 
buffalo hunting in the Concho Valley, hiring on 
with Asa Frary. Asa Frary handled buffalo 
derivatives intended for San Antonio. 

As a buffalo hunter, J. Willis Johnson had 
few equals. A story is told of a time when a 
buffalo outfit met up with another, who had an 
Indian skinner. The Indian skinner was said to 
be the fastest in the country. A wager of a 
thousand dollars was posted that the Indian 
could skin more buffaloes in a given length of 
time than any other man. J. Willis Johnson was 
selected to beat the Indian. Mr. Johnson folded 
and piled his last hide before the Indian had 
started on his last buffalo. So outraged was the 
red man that he left off skinning the buffalo 
and jumped at his competitor with his knife. 

Congressman O. C. Fisher, in a speech on 
September 22, 1968, at the dedication of an 
historical marker to the memory of the late 
Charles B. Metcalfe stated: “Speaking of the 
frontier days, I am reminded quite vividly my 
late father telling me of an occasion in 1875 
when he and three others pitched camp at Ben 
Ficklin and spent the night there. Their wagons 
were loaded with shelled corn, and they were 
on their way to Wiley Poe’s buffalo camp on 
the head draws of the North Concho, in what is 
now Glasscock County. With one man 
remaining at camp, my father and the two others 
walked down the river to Fort Concho that 
evening and thence across the river to what is 
now San Angelo. They were seeing the sights, 
with the troopers swarming around the 
gambling casinos, and other typical frontier 
attractions, where towns were springing up as 
outlets for the cowboys, buffalo hunters, and 
cavalrymen.” 

S.J. Wiley and his brother brought a hunting 
party to the North Concho in the winter of 1876. 
The Wileys later became permanent settlers in 
the county. 

Elijah Cox was playing a “bull fiddle” (large 
bass violin) the night of February 14, 1878, 
when a bunch of soldiers shot up Jim Morris’ 
saloon, killing Fred Yunt, a buffalo hunter, and 
wounding others. Nine Negro soldiers were 
indicted. One of these was William Mace who 
was given the death penalty but who “escaped” 
his post guard. Another was George Goldsbury, 
first sergeant of Company D, who was charged 
with allowing the Negroes to get into the 
gunracks. They were angry about the chevrons 
being torn off a sergeant’s sleeve a few days 
before. It was believed Yunt was killed by 
accident. Goldsbury was out on a scouting trip 
when the indictment was returned and, as Cox 
remembers it, friends met the returning 
company at Twin Mountains, west of town and 
warned him. He left at once for Mexico, being 
furnished a fast horse. 


FORMAL ESTABLISHMENT OF 
TOM GREEN COUNTY 


CREATION AND 
ORGANIZATION OF 
TOM GREEN COUNTY 


The years preceeding the organization of Tom 
Green County witnessed the changes from 
wilderness to frontier. By the time the county 
was created, Fort Concho was built and there 
were five settlements: Saint Angela, Ben 
Ficklin, Bismarck Farm, Lipan Springs, and 
Kickapoo Springs. Another small settlement 
was just beginning that came to be known as 
Lone Wolf. 

Originally a part of Bexar County and known 
as Bexar Land District, Tom Green County was 
created by an act of the Legislature on March 
13, 1874. Because the legislative act creating 
Tom Green County in 1874 failed to mention a 
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Map of 12 counties formed out of Tom Green County. 


northern boundary, the entire section of Texas 
to the north and west of the present-day county 
was included, and stayed a part of it for nearly 
two years. It is common knowledge that 12 
counties west of Tom Green were created from 
territory originally a part of the county, but it is 
not so generally known that an additional 54 
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The first official action of the Tom 
Green County Court occurred April 7, 
1875, when Presiding Justice F. C. 
Taylor called the meeting to order. 

Tom Green County, established 
March 13, 1874, by the Texas 
Legislature, was just over a year old 
when that meeting convened at Ben 
Ficklin, the county seat. 

The first home of county government 
was a house rented from James D. 
Spears, Judge Taylor’s brother-in-law, 
for $10. a month. It was located, records 
say, “East of the Ditch and North of 
the residence of W. S. Kelly.” 

History does not define the location 
nor the import of “the Ditch.” 

Taylor, Associate Justices J. L. 
Millspaugh, Pablo Alderette and Isaac 
Mullins, Sheriff Frank LaMotte and 
County Clerk John Lackey were 
among those attending that first 
meeting. 

The second entry in the minutes 
follows: 

“The court then proceeded to assess 
the Rates of Taxes for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1875 — and ordered that the 
County Tax for said year be assessed 
at 50 percent on the amount of State 
Taxes.” 


JUMBO COUNTY 


Tom Green County used to be a 
jumbo county. The outline of to- 
day’s Tom Green County’s boun- 
dary is represented by section 
No. 1 on the map at left. When 
the Standard was born in 1884, 
Tom Green County consisted of 
the 12,756-square-mile area 
represented by sections 
numbered 1 through 13. From 
March 1874 until November 1876, 
Tom Green County consisted of 
all 67 sections shown at left and 
reached all the way to the 
Oklahoma Panhandle. Two com- 
plete congressional districts, the 
18th and 19th, were later carved 
out of that territory. They are 
represented by the dark outlines 
with the 18th at top and the 19th 
a 24-county block in the middle 
of the map. 


Map of huge Tom Green County 


counties to the north of the 12 were also 
included in the jumbo county. 

Tom Green County assumed its current 
borders, encompassing 1,500 square miles in 
1903 when the Texas Legislature created 
Reagan County. Through the late 1880s and 
1890s, eleven other counties had been formed 
out of the original Tom Green County territory. 

The partition of the original Tom Green 
County left an odd legacy. As each new county 
was formed out of the jumbo Tom Green 
County, the “daughter” county remained 
connected by land to the “mother” Tom Green 
County. Irion County, south and west of Tom 
Green County split away in 1889. Sterling 
County, to the north, separated in 1891. What 
is now Tom Green County remained connected 
to the remainder of the original county by an 
isthmus. Reagan County, the last of the 12 
daughter counties to separate, became 
independent in 1903, leaving an odd, 
uninhabited panhandle, that was two miles 
wide. When oil was discovered in Irion, 
Sterling, and Reagan counties surrounding the 
“panhandle,” much oil revenue was brought 
into the coffers of Tom Green County from the 
small amount of land in the panhandle. 

The people in the Concho Valley became 
ambitious to have a county government of their 
own, becoming tired of having to go to San 
Antonio, the county seat, to transact their 
business, attend court, have their lands surveyed 
and their deeds recorded. 

Colonel Francis Corbett Taylor went to 
Austin, Texas to petition the legislature for the 
creation of a new county. He was manager of 
the San Antonio-El Paso division of the stage 
line, with headquarters in the village of Ben 
Ficklin. The bill passed for the organization of 
a new county on March 13, 1874. F. C. Taylor 
asked for the privilege of naming the new 
county for General Tom Green, of Confederate 
fame, whom Taylor greatly admired. 
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THE ACT TO CREATE AND 
PROVIDE THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE COUNTY OF TOM GREEN - 
MARCH 13, 1874 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the 
Legislature of the State of Texas that anew 
county, to be called Tom Green County, in 
honor of General Tom Green, is hereby 
established out of the following portion of 
Bexar Territory, to wit: all that portion of 
Bexar Territory which lies north of a line 
running west from the southwest corner of 
Concho County to the Pecos River. 

Section 2. That J. L. Millspaugh, G. W. 
DeLong, W. S. Kelly, W. S. Veck and F: C. 
Taylor, are hereby appointed commis- 
sioners with full power to organize said 
County. Said commissioners or a majority 
of them, shall as soon as practicable, meet 
in the town of Ben Ficklin, and proceed to 
divide said county into five precincts, and 
shall order an election for such county 
officers as are elective under the con- 
stitution, giving twenty days’ notice of said 
election in three prominent places in said 
county. Said election shall be held at the 
town of Ben Ficklin, and conducted in 
conformity with the laws regulating 
elections in this State; and said board of 
commissioners are hereby invested with all 
the power conferred upon judges and 
commissioners of election by the laws of 
this State, and shall make such returns of 
said election as are required by the laws 
of the State. 

The vital issue was the location of the 
county seat. The polling place would be 
the Taylor and Spears store in the township 
of Ben Ficklin. 


W. S. Veck - appointed as one of the five 
Commissioners to organize Tom Green County in 
1874. Courtesy of Tom Green Historical 
Commission—Reprint ‘San Angelo Marches On.’ 
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G. W. DeLong and family. He was one of the five 
Commissioners appointed in 1874 to organize Tom 
Green County. DeLong was elected County 
Commissioner, Pct. #4 on January 5, 1875. 


James L. Millspaugh (1841-1908). He was elected 

as County Commissioner of Precinct #1 when Tom SY 
Green County was first organized in 1875. Courtesy 

of Tom Green Historical Society/West Texas 5 
Collection/Angelo State University 


r 
John Lackey served as County Clerk and District 
Clerk - 1875-1888. Courtesy of Tom Green Historical 
Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State 
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Pablo Alderette - Elected County Commissioner, Pct. 
#2 on January 5, 1875. Courtesy of Fort Concho 
National Historic Landmark 
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Isaac Mullins (1819-1881) was elected County 
Commissioner, Pct. #3 in 1875. He later was 
representative in the State Legislature. Courtesy of 
Tom Green Historical Society/West Texas Collection/ 
Angelo State University 


H. B. Tarver - Surveyor. Courtesy of Tom Green 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 


Ben Ficklin was chosen for the county seat 
over Saint Angela on January 5, 1875. F.C. 
Taylor was elected county judge. County 
Commissioners for four precincts were elected: 
#1 - J. L. Millspaugh; #2 - Pablo Alderette; 
#3 - Isaac Mullins; #4 - G. W. DeLong. John 
Lackey was elected county clerk and he served 
as district clerk also. Frank LaMotte became 
the Sheriff. 

The court ordered that the legal books and 
official seals needed to carry on business be 
ordered. Also, the court ordered that application 
be made to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office for certificates for the four leagues 
of land due the county for the purpose of 
education. A map of Tom Green County was 
also requested of the Land Office. 

The Clerk was ordered to make application 
to the Superintendent of Public Instructions for 
blanks for taking the scholastic census. On 
September 27, 1875, the county divided into 
two school districts and trustees were appointed 
with Francis C. Taylor, G. W. DeLong, and John 
B. Vinck serving on one board and Richard 
Franklin Tankersley, J. G. Preusser and Hiram 
Lightner as trustees of the second school 
district. 

In 1875, the court rented a small picket house 
in Ben Ficklin for the purpose of a courthouse 
for $10.00 a month, while F. C. Taylor moved 
quickly to provide the new county with a more 
substantial courthouse. A small adobe house of 
three rooms with dirt floor was received by the 
commissioners on November 10, 1876. The 
court rented Taylor’s blacksmith shop for a jail. 


Later, a log jail was constructed at Ben Ficklin. 
In 1878, quarried stone was used to build a new 
jail. An adobe school house was built in 1878. 
The Concho Mail station had a post office in 
1873 and now (1878) Taylor established a post 
office at Ben Ficklin. In 1881, an ad valorum 
tax was levied to pay for a new Tom Green 
County courthouse. The two-story stone 
structure was completed in February of 1882 
at a cost of $18,000. 

The greatest single tragedy in the early 
history of the county was the flood of 1882 
which almost wholly destroyed Ben Ficklin, the 
county seat. The flood took a toll of about 65 
lives. The survivors who had resided in Ben 
Ficklin moved, most of them to San Angelo. 
By an unanimous vote, the county seat was 
changed to San Angelo, but a dispute arose over 
the location of the courthouse. At this time San 
Angelo was all on the North side of the North 
Concho River. Fort Concho was across the 
North Concho from San Angelo and between 
the forks of the North and Main Concho Rivers. 
There were many who wanted the courthouse 
to be located at Fort Concho. The matter was 
fought through the courts and San Angelo won. 

In the period of eight years, from 1874 to 
1882, the new county of Tom Green was 
created and organized. A county seat of 
government was chosen and a courthouse built. 
The county records give evidence of an active 
government in the hand of officials who were 
interested in the future development, as well as 
the present welfare, of the county. 


Ben Ficklin Courthouse, built in 1881-1882, cost approximately $18,000. The 1882 flood « damaged the 


building and swept away the town. The county seat of government was moved to San Angelo. Courtesy of 


Tom Green County Historical Commission - Postcard reprint. 


THE 1880 CENSUS: 
TOM GREEN 
COUNTY 


Since Tom Green County had not yet been 
carved out of Bexar County in 1870, the 1880 
Census was the first for the new county and 
settlers in the county. At that time, Tom Green 
County was what is now a 13-county area, 
including Loving, Ward, Coke, Winkler, Ector, 
Crane, Midland, Upton, Irion, Glasscock, 
Sterling, and Reagan counties. 

The 1880 Census designated place of birth, 
age, nationality, marital status, occupation, and 
ability to read or write. Enumerators were 
Deputy Sheriff John R. Nasworthy, C. C. Little 
(listed as a carpenter) and R. W. Landrum (listed 
as a farmer and teacher). 

One enumerator noted, “This ends the town 
known as “Lone Wolf’” and he listed 13 house- 
holds with 32 persons. Another notation: “This 
ends the county seat of Ben Ficklin,” with 241 
households and over 800 persons. Another 
list showed “the town of Fort Concho” to have 
149 households with over 800 persons. 

Most soldiers were listed separately from the 
towns, with more than 400 soldiers named—not 
including related personnel such as trumpeteers, 
farriers, post saddlers, government teamsters, 
telegraph operators, hospital stewards, and 
band masters. Camp Charlotte had 12 soldiers 
of Company A, 25th Cavalry; Camp Grierson 
Springs had 46 soldiers. 

Occupations of county residents included 
tax assessors, stage agents, adobe makers, 
butchers, buffalo hunters, bakers, barbers, 
bartenders, brewers, boarders (sic), cooks, 
bookkeepers, bridge builders, carpenters, and 
brickmen. Others worked as cattle raisers and 
workers, sheep raisers and workers, contractors, 
engineers, editors, fortune tellers, freighters, 
grocers, builders and harness makers. There 
were hucksters, hotel keepers, horse herders, 
judges, lawyers, journalists, printers, porters, 
painters, rangers, and musicians. Liverymen, 
lumber men, laundresses, dry good merchants, 
restaurant owners, shoe makers, school 
teachers, tinners, and tailors. There were 
seamstresses, saloon keepers, well diggers, 
wheelrights and watchmakers. 

(Extracted from “1880 Census of 13-County 
West Texas Area,” based on microfilm of the 
National Archives of the U. S. Census.) 

By Wilma Roberts Gardner 
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LIVING HISTORY UNITS 
PROGRAM AT FORT CONCHO 


Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


FORT CONCHO 


Fort Concho in 1871. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 
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PREDECESSOR OUTPOST: 
CAMP JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON - 1852 


On March 15, 1852 the first long-range 
attempt at an Anglo Saxon settlement between 
the Colorado and the Pecos River began two 
miles south of present-day Carlsbad, Texas. The 
camp was officially called Camp Joseph E. 
Johnston. 

On a reconnaissance mission in 1851, Lt. 
Colonel Joseph E. Johnston had set up a 
temporary camp at this site on the North 
Concho River. On December 16, 1851, orders 
#95 were issued. The orders dictated that ten 
companies of the 8th Infantry were to assemble 
at Fort Mason. The commanding officer would 
then split his command in half. Five companies 
would go to the headwaters of the San Saba 
River to start a camp named Camp McKavett. 
The others would proceed to the south side of 
the North Concho River where Camp Johnston 
was located. 

Orders #95 further stated that buildings 
should be erected using native materials only. 
Iron and nails were the only building materials 
to be furnished. The construction orders “. . . 
cannot be departed from.” 

After the 8th Infantry arrived at Camp 
Johnston, they found an insufficient supply of 
timber suitable for building purposes. The 


[CAMP CONCHO] 


location was out of the way of regular supply 
lines. Further, the location was easily prone to 
flooding. Waiting for the selection of another 
location left very little for the troops to do 
except the normal military routine. 

The camp consisted of five companies of the 
8th Infantry. Companies K and G came from 
Fort Martin Scott. Companies A, C, and I came 
from Fort Gates. In all, there were nine officers 
and 159 men. Also in camp were five families 
and servants of officers, totaling eleven women 
and twenty children. 

The soldiers occupied small tents in the usual 
form of a camp with two to four men in each 
tent. They made bunks using grass and branches 
of tree leaves to shield them from the ground. 
A bower of bushes supported by a kind of 
framework above the tents protected them from 
the heat. Meals consisted of fresh beef and pork. 
Also, hard bread, beans, rice, sugar and coffee. 
There were no fresh vegetables, except the 
readily available prickly pear and poke weed. 
Molasses, pickles and dried apples were 
received in September. A well that was dug near 
the river supplied the camp’s water. 

In October, General P. S. Smith, head of the 
8th Military District arrived. The decision had 


already been made to relocate the camp 35 
miles northeast to a site on Oak Creek. The new 
camp became known as Fort Chadbourne. 

The troops soon abandoned Camp Concho 
and its existence became an obscure piece of 
the history of Tom Green County. Map makers 
shortened the name of Camp J. E. Johnston on 
the North Concho to ‘Camp Concho.’ This 
camp should not be confused with the present- 
day Fort Concho (established years later and 
situated some 20 miles to the southeast). Camp 
Concho was in existence for only one year, 
yet the camp appears on maps and other 
references as late as 1870. 

After the camp was abandoned, a road began 
to take shape, probably one of the earliest 
roads in the county. The road started at 
Horsehead crossing on the Pecos River, and 
went down the Middle Concho and veered 
northeast to Camp Concho, Fort Chadbourne, 
Fort Phantom Hill, and points further north. 
The road brought pioneer settlers from the 
eastern United States to the west. The Overland 
Mail and Butterfield Stage Line would follow 
the same route. 

By Darrell Fischer 
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FORT CONCHO: TEXAS FRONTIER OUTPOST, 
1867-1889 


Fort Concho, also briefly called Camp Hatch 
and Camp Kelly, was one of the many Texas 
forts established or rebuilt in the immediate post 
Civil War period. Westward expansion, on hold 
during the conflict between the states, began 
anew by the late 1860s with thousands of 
settlers making their way to new lives. Various 
Indian tribes in central and west Texas had made 
some headway in regaining lands lost to the 
pioneers in the 1850s and 1860s. The inevitable 
conflict between the long standing adversaries 
picked up again, and the United States Army 
was called upon for protection. 

In the fall of 1867 a special army board 
studied various sites in Texas for new posts. 
Fort Concho was established by Company H 
of the 4th Cavalry in December of 1867, as a 
replacement for Fort Chadbourne, 50 miles to 
the north. Chadbourne’s water supply had gone 
foul and its strategic significance was lessened 
by the shifting stage routes. The replacement 
site, chosen near the confluence of the Main 
and North Concho Rivers, long a gathering 
place for Indians, soon became a permanent 
post and took its official name of Fort Concho 
in March of 1868. 

Construction of the post took the better part 
of the first five years of the fort’s history, with 
many problems making the work most difficult. 
A constantly changing command staff (few of 
the early fort commanders stayed more than a 
year) prevented any continued progress in 
construction and planning. The nearest railroad 
line was 200 miles away, so all supplies had to 
be shipped by wagon, a slow and inefficient 
means for the many items the site needed. 
Bureaucratic problems (shingles somehow 
were delivered before other materials) made 
matters worse. And the soldiers themselves 
were neither willing nor skilled craftsmen. 

The use and subsequent failure of local wood 
for construction (pecan wood that shrunk and 
warped when it dried) turned attention to stone 
from the nearby source at Ben Ficklin a few 
miles south of the post. With the skills of 
masons and carpenters brought in from 
Fredericksburg, Fort Concho took on a more 
permanent appearance than many contem- 
porary garrisons. A brief experiment in adobe 
brick making was washed away by a large 
rainstorm, tagging its director, post commander 
Major Hatch, with the “Adobe Hatch” label he 
wore for years to come. In its complete stage, 
Fort Concho covered a reservation of 1600 
acres, leased from private owners. Although 
offered the chance to purchase the site, the army 
decided to remain tenants rather than become 
owners. 

The post followed the standard design for an 
army installation on the frontier with three sides 
of buildings: a barracks row, an officers’ row, 
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Enlisted Mens’ Barracks with cannon on the parade grounds, ca. 1880s - M. C. Ragsdale photograph. 


Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


and a third side for administration buildings. 
No wall or security fence ever surrounded the 
fort as it was located on a treeless prairie, where 
any approaching friend or foe could be spotted 
miles away. No hostile force would ever 
consider attacking a well protected post, thus 
the only wall to grace Fort Concho was a short 
stone fence, called a “Buffalo Wall,” designed 
to keep animals away from the garrison. 


Still, Fort Concho slowly came to be, with 
quartermaster and commissary buildings 
(1868), officers’ quarters (1869-1878), six 
barracks (1870-71), a hospital (1871), and, 
eventually a headquarters (1876) and school- 
house/chapel (1879). In all, ten officers’ 
quarters and six barracks housed the officers 
and enlisted men, with the average number of 
uninformed personnel fluctuating between 250 
and 500 in the 1870s and 1880s. 

Within a few years of its establishment, Fort 
Concho spurred the development of a settle- 
ment across the river, and the term, “Across 
the River,” was just the name this ramshackle 
array of huts and hovels received. Also called 
Santa Angela, this future city of San Angelo 
lived off the soldiers’ payroll with saloons, 
brothels, and other entertainment for the bored 
military. Relations between the civilians and the 
military were uneasy, and several riots resulting 
in the shooting of soldiers and citizens took 
place. 


Officers’ Row at Fort Concho, ca. 1885. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


By the early 1870s the soldiers could 
concentrate more on military duties and less 
on construction, though building continued 
sporadically into the 1880s. There was also 
considerable work in keeping a frontier fort well 
repaired and supplied. A large part of a soldier’s 
day was consumed with the ever present 
“fatigue duty” involving the many house- 
keeping tasks about the post. And while Fort 


Concho was never attacked, its officers and men 
did participate in several noteworthy 
campaigns, scouts, and projects. 

Troops from Fort Concho accompanied the 
famed 4th Cavalry commander, Colonel Ranald 
Mackenzie on expeditions to the Red River and 
Palo Duro Canyon in 1872 and 1874. The 1872 
campaign, which culminated in a battle on 
September 29, brought back 120 captive Indian 
women and children who were housed in the 
stables over the winter. The captives were 
returned to their families in 1873 and the 
military found themselves fighting the hostiles 
at Palo Duro Canyon in September 1874, an 
action that resulted in few Indian deaths but the 
destruction of a huge supply of food, clothing, 
and shelter. This action effectively broke Indian 
resistance in the south plains region. 

In 1875, Colonel William Rufus Shafter led 
a large force on infantry and cavalry to the 
Staked Plains, the region we now call the 
Panhandle. The campaign never met many 
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hostile Indians, but it did chart some previously 
unknown and feared territory; it built the army’s 
confidence to cover a long avoided area; and it 
proved to the Indians that the military could 
mobilize and move though any area, especially 
this region where the tribes had hidden for 
years. Another noteworthy aspect: this cam- 
paign was conducted with an all-black force of 
“Buffalo Soldiers” of the 10th Cavalry and 24th 
Infantry. 

A less successful but more legendary action 
took place in the same general region in 1877, 
when Captain Nolan of Company A of the 10th 
Cavalry led his men on a scouting expedition 
that lost its way, ran out of water, and went 
without any water supply for 78 hours, 
surviving on the blood and urine of its animals. 
This catastrophe killed several men and led to 
the court martial of others. In the history books 
it became “Nolan’s Lost Expedition.” 

The fort’s last major campaign against the 
Indians took place in 1880 under Colonel 
Benjamin Henry Grierson, a long time fort 
commander (1875-1882) and 10th Cavalry 
commander (1866-1891). Grierson, a master 
tactician, chased Apache chief Victorio across 
West Texas’ Big Bend area, cutting him off from 
the infrequent water holes. Victorio and his 
band were eventually defeated in Mexico and 
Grierson’s efforts with his 10th Cavalry ended 
all Indian activity in the whole state. 

Fort Concho soldiers had other important 
though less glamorous duties throughout the 
1870s and 1880s. The stage, mail, and payroll 
routes throughout the Concho Valley and West 
Texas came under this jurisdiction, and men 
were constantly detailed to the many stage stops 
and coaches. Troops also explored the vast 
expanses of the western end of the state, 
charting the routes, water holes, and other vital 
information that served the army well on 
campaigns. Soldiers built and maintained roads 
and telegraph lines that would eventually make 
the numerous posts across Texas unnecessary. 

Fort Concho was one of the larger posts in 
what was then called the Department of Texas, 
which consisted of modern-day Texas and all 
of Indian Territory (Oklahoma) in 1872 and was 
reduced to just Texas except for the upper 
Panhandle by 1877. Headquartered in San 
Antonio, the Department was one of several in 
the Division of the Missouri, a third of the 
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army’s command by 1877. The Divisions of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific filled out the rest of 
the nation under the army’s system. Fort 
Concho directed the District of the Pecos, a 
smaller section of the department, from 1878 
to 1881, when Chief Victorio’s activities 
merited special attention. Colonel Grierson’s 
action and the defeat of Victorio led to the quick 
elimination of this district. 

Over its twenty-two years of service, Fort 
Concho hosted five of the ten cavalry regiments 
of the U.S. Army. Units of the 3rd, 4th, 8th, 9th 
and 10th Regiments called Fort Concho home 
at one time or another between 1867 and 1889. 
The 4th had its headquarters at Concho in the 
late 1860s and early 1870s for brief periods, 
and the 10th had its headquarters there from 
1875 to 1882, a very long stretch with the ever 
shifting deployment of forces. Infantry, too, 
were well represented at Fort Concho. Units of 
the 10th, 11th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 24th and 25th 
regiments (as well as the 35th, 38th, and 41st, 
formed and soon consolidated after the Civil 
War) served at Fort Concho. The post had the 
headquarters for the 11th (1870) and the 16th 
(1882-1887). While there were artillery pieces 
at Fort Concho, no artillery personnel were ever 
stationed there. 

Another distinguishing feature of Fort 
Concho was its service by all four of the 
“Buffalo Soldier” regiments. Under command 
of white officers, the all-black 24th and 25th 
Infantry Regiments and 9th and 10th Cavalry 
Regiments were stationed at Fort Concho at one 
time or another. Given their name, legend says, 
by the Indians who equated the troops’ hair to 
that of the revered buffalo, the black enlisted 
men established a reputation for loyal service 
and brave soldiering that was not fully 
appreciated by the army staff officers or the 
civilian communities. The better known 10th 
Cavalry under Colonel Grierson rode thousands 
of miles across the arid prairies of Texas, having 
performed well in Oklahoma and Kansas before 
coming south. They would eventually move 
farther west to Arizona and New Mexico after 
a stint at Fort Davis in the late 1880s. 

If the first period of Fort Concho’s history 
(1867-1872) was the building period, and the 
second period the era of greatest activity (1872- 
1881), then the third one (1881-1889) was that 
of decline. The troops that continued to occupy 
the garrison still performed the usual work and 
scouting patrols, but by the mid 1880s it was 
obvious that Fort Concho’s days were 
numbered. The nearby posts of McKavett and 
Stockton were abandoned in 1883 and 1886, 
and Concho would close on June 20, 1889, 
when Company K of the 19th Infantry marched 
to San Antonio. 

A train symbolized the formal arrival of 
civilization that ended the need for army troops 
scattered about the countryside. It arrived in San 
Angelo in 1888. With San Angelo now 
numbering 2000 souls, a sufficient civilian 


force could be mobilized to deal with any 
sudden emergency. After the Victorio 
campaign, there were none. Those roads and 
telegraph lines, so well built and maintained 
by the military, also contributed to the decline 
of frontier posts as the army deactivated dozens 
of western garrisons in the late 1880s. Fort 
Concho was no longer on the edge of 
civilization. It had served as a gateway for 
future settlement that had vaulted past its 
reservation. A year after its closing, the 
government would declare the frontier to be 
“closed,” and Fort Concho would enter its 
civilian period as part of the growing 
commercial center of West Texas. 
Kak kkk Kk 

Fort Concho is fortunate to have many well 
written and researched articles and books 
covering its story. J. Evetts Haley’s Fort 
Concho and the Texas Frontier is always a good 
starting point and while his factual information 
has held up over the past decades, his personal 
interpretation is dated in spots. Fort Concho 
Medical History, written by William Notson, 
the fort’s post surgeon, offers an excellent first- 
hand look at the post’s early years (1869-1872). 
Susan Miles in Fort Concho in 1877 offers a 
close look at one of the more difficult yet 
fascinating years of the garrison. Another close- 
up view of the people and their lives can be 
found in Bill Green’s The Dancing Was Lively. 
Sound research and excellent reading await 
anyone who wishes to peruse copies of the Fort 
Concho Report and the Fort Concho and the 
South Plains Journal, the museum’s quarterly 
journal, no longer printed, that has covered 
many details on the people and activities of not 
only the fort but also the region. Various 
monographs, thesis studies, and a wealth of 
microfilm that fill in many particulars about 
Fort Concho are housed at the museum’s library. 


THE TENTH USS. 
CAVALRY IN TEXAS 


In April of 1885, the Tenth Cavalry marched 
out of Fort Davis with all of its companies 
present, the first move as a complete unit since 
its organization in 1867. After being scattered 
at various posts in Texas for twelve years, the 
regimental companies were enroute to the 
Department of Arizona, where they were again 
to be separated. The regimental commander, 
Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson, was concluding 
his tenth year of duty in Texas with his Tenth 
Cavalry. 

The years spent in Texas were not spectacular 
in the military sense, and the regiment’s service 
was a reflection of its commanding officer, 
Grierson. Far from the main stream of western 
migration with its Indian problems, “Grierson’s 
Brunettes” (as the black soldiers were derisively 
called) were involved in improving their living 
quarters, exploring little known frontier regions, 
and providing protection from bands of Indians 


bent on stealing cattle and horses from the 
settlers. Such duties for the black soldiers under 
white officers achieved little national recog- 
nition and even less glory. 


General Benjamin H. Grierson. Organized the 10th 
U.S. Cavalry. Grierson was in command at Fort 
Concho, 1875-1882. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 

For two years prior to Grierson’s assignment 
to the command of Fort Concho in the spring 
of 1875, the Tenth had been subjected to the 
harsh and unreasonable discipline of Lieutenant 
Colonel John W. Davidson at Fort Sill while 
Grierson was at the recruiting station in St. 
Louis. Possibly to restore the morale of the 
regiment, six companies had been tranferred to 
Fort Concho, Griffin, and Richardson in Texas 
by the end of August 1873. 

What was the Tenth to do in Texas? It became 
immediately apparent. On May 1, 1875, 
Grierson wrote to his wife, 

“T find the more I look into & examine 

matters at this post, the more work I find 

in store for me. In all my army experience, 

I have never been at a post where every- 

thing has been conducted in such a 

haphazard, loose & disjointed manner. 

This criticism was enlarged upon to include 
the quarters at Fort Concho, and he would have 
been hard pressed to “find a nail or board... 
with which to have even a coffin made for a 
soldier in case of death.” Ten days later he wrote 
to his wife: 

I have sent out three small detachments 

since I took command. All have been more 

or less successful & altogether have 
captured 36 head of horses & mules from 

Indians which had been stolen from citizens 

in this and adjoining counties .. . I have 

ordered drills twice a day except Saturdays. 

Officers and men are apt to be better 

contented & better behaved when their time 

is well occupied. Their time, all of it, really 


belongs to the Government and they should 

at all times be made to perform their duty 

faithfully. 

Hardly had another month passed when six 
companies of the Tenth were ordered to 
accompany Colonel William R. Shafter’s 
expedition onto the Staked Plains. Shafter, with 
two companies of his Twenty-fourth Infantry 
and another infantry company, was to com- 
mand the operation—much to the disgust of 
Grierson, who was also to provide many of the 
supplies along with the men. Grierson felt 
slighted that an infantry officer should be 
assigned the command when there were 
officers in the Tenth capable of leadership. 
Despite the support provided by the Tenth, it 
was Shafter who received the recognition for 
having opened the Staked Plains for settlement. 
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U. S. Postal Service stamp honoring the Buffalo 
Soldiers, 1993. Courtesy of Tom and JoAn Earnest. 


Two years later, almost to the day, veteran 
officer Captain Nicholas Nolan left Fort 
Concho with his “Company ‘A’ 10 Cavalry for 
a scout.” This expedition onto the Staked Plains 
is remembered for the suffering of the men and 
animals in the intense heat without water for 
eighty-six hours. The noted Comanche chief 
Quanah Parker came into Nolan’s camp at one 
time, and the scout was marked by the desertion 
of three soldiers who returned to Fort Concho 
and rendered false reports of Nolan’s situation. 

Aside from these expeditions, which 
involved no skirmishes between the soldiers 
and Indians, the Tenth performed primarily 
routine duties, dividing time between drills at 
the various posts and checking on reports of 
Indian incursions. The troopers made many 
exploratory scouts in the Trans-Pecos, intent 
on noting the locations of sources of water and 
grazing. These scouts served another important 
purpose: the very presence of the troops in the 
country acted somewhat as a deterrent to the 
raiding Indians—though relatively ineffectually. 
The wily Indians, familiar with the region, were 
probably quite aware of where the soldiers were 
operating, and in most cases pursuit was ordered 


several hours after an incident, allowing the 
Indians an insurmountable head start in their 
flight with stolen animals. 

Furthermore, these duties in the field 
removed the black soldiers from the towns near 
the forts where relief from monotonous duties 
was available. This was especially true at Fort 
Concho. The officers found recreation in 
playing croquet and fishing, but the troopers 
drifted across the river to San Angelo where 
violent clashes occurred. As J. Evetts Haley 
observed, racial troubles were inevitable as a 
result of the high military officials stationing 
Negroes in the midst of resolute and proud 
Southerners shortly after the Civil War. Duty 
in the field incurred little danger for the men of 
the Tenth and was probably the best solution to 
the problem at the time. 

Working closely with the Tenth in the 
opening of West Texas was the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry. The Infantry men constructed new 
roads which improved and shortened 
transportation facilities for civilian as well as 
military purposes. Most noteworthy was the 
new road from Camp Charlotte on the Middle 
Concho River to the Pecos via the outpost 
established at Grierson’s Spring in 1878. Also 
they built a new road from Fort Davis south 
through Musquiz Canyon connecting the fort 
with Pefia Colorado south of Alpine. Men of 
the Twenty-fifth moved the telegraph line from 
the old stage road west to Horsehead Crossing 
to the new road through Grierson’s Spring. 


Lt. Henry O. Flipper, a West Point Graduate, served 
at Fort Concho 1879 to 1880. Courtesy of Tom Green 
County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/ 
Angela State University 


Certainly racial overtones prevailed in the 
case of Lieutenant Henry Ossian Flipper, the 
first black graduate of West Point, who was 
assigned to the Tenth Cavalry. Well respected 
by his fellow officers and serving as post 
commissary officer at Fort Davis in 1881, he 
was apparently framed by two officers who 
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were displeased with his allegedly inappro- 
priate conduct and succeeded in having him dis- 
charged from the service. 

The success of the exploratory scouts was 
demonstrated in the only major encounter with 
the Indians in 1880. Through knowledge of 
water holes and Indian trails, Colonel Grierson 
and the Tenth stood off the clever Apache 
Victorio, forcing the chief to retreat to Mexico 
where he was killed. This action virtually ended 
the serious Indian raiding in West Texas. 

Because threats of trouble from a few Indians 
and outlaws still existed in far West Texas, the 
headquarters of the Tenth was moved from Fort 
Concho to Fort Davis in 1882. The regiment 
was employed in improving the garrison until 
1885, when it was transferred to the Department 
of Arizona. Here the Tenth participated in the 
campaigns to subdue Geronimo and other 
Indians who still refused to accept the white 
man’s way of life. 
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Tenth Cavalry escort to General Merritt's party in 
St. Mary, Montana in August 1894. Courtesy of Fort 
Concho National Historic Landmark 
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Historians have not been too kind to the 
Tenth. The military exploits of Mackenzie and 
Shafter have received their well deserved credit, 
but the valuable contributions of the Tenth have 
been considered as merely what was to be 
expected from the armed forces. While racial 
strife to the detriment of the “Buffalo Soldiers” 
has been recognized, the exploration of the 
Trans-Pecos for the advance of settlement has 
been neglected. Although this was not entirely 
the work of the Tenth, Colonel Grierson as 
commander of the regiment and the District of 
the Pecos could report for 1879 that troops had 
marched 34,420 miles, 300 miles of road had 
been opened, and 200 miles of telegraph lines 
constructed. Neither improvements of quarters 
at Fort Davis and Fort Concho nor maintaining 
outposts at Grierson’s Spring and Pine Springs 
were newsworthy, but such duties were 
certainly in the interest of protecting the settlers. 
The grassroots population of West Texas, 
however, did appreciate the Tenth in Texas. 
Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic 

Landmark. Excerpts from Fort Concho 

Report article by Frank M. Temple. 
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LETTERS PAINT 
PORTRAIT OF 
FRONTIER LIFE 


Alice Kirk Grierson. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society. 

When Alice Kirk Grierson first came to Fort 
Concho in 1875, the last 315 miles of her trip 
took 11 days. Her husband, Col. Benjamin H. 
Grierson, had arrived at the frontier fort in April, 
1875, to assume duties as post commander. Mrs. 
Grierson remained behind in Jacksonville, 
Illinois, visiting with relatives until September 
of that year, when she joined Col. Grierson. She 
brought with her the couple’s three youngest 
children and her cousin, Olive McFarlin. They 
traveled by train from Hannibal, Missouri, to 
Denison, Texas, where they were met by Col. 
Grierson and several soldiers who escorted 
them the remaining 315 miles to Fort Concho. 

Writing later about the 11-day trip from 
Denison, Mrs. Grierson said, “We had a com- 
fortable carriage of our own drawn by four 
government mules with an armed soldier for 
driver, also an ambulance drawn by a similar 
team and two six-mule wagons for trunks, 
boxes, tents, etc. We camped out, ate all our 
meals in the open air... . We had eight armed 
and mounted soldiers for escort. All the drivers 
too were armed... .” 

She described the route they traveled, 
“through the occupied posts of Ft. Richardson 
and Fort Griffin, also the abandoned ones of 
Ft. Belknap, Ft. Phantom Hill, and Ft. 
Chadbourne. There is very little large timber 
on this route, but many acres of mesquite 
bushes, prickly pears and prairie dog towns. 
Part of the last hundred miles of our journey 
was through buffalo country, where we saw 
thousands of buffalo, also saw several exciting 
and successful buffalo hunts. We also saw 
several herds of antelope .. . . The roads were 
at their best for this country, neither mud, nor 


dust. The trip was interesting to me as being 
farther South than I have been before... .” 

The Grierson’s two oldest sons had remained 
in the East to attend school—Charlie at West 
Point Military Academy and Robert in high 
school at Jacksonville, Illinois. Mrs. Grierson 
wrote frequent letters to Charlie, Robert, and 
other relatives; many of her letters are on loan 
to the Fort Concho Museum Library. 

During her first year at Fort Concho, Mrs. 
Grierson described the everyday lives of 
families who lived at the fort and in the 
surrounding area. She apparently was surprised 
at how some of the local people lived. She wrote 
about a milkman, his wife, and several children 
living “under ground in a ‘Dug out’—it is quite 
a common thing for people in Texas to live in 
that way for a time, until I suppose, they can 
build a hut of poles or abodes (sic).” In another 
letter, she wrote about going on a buggy ride of 
“quite a number of miles” to buy eggs for 
Christmas baking. She said, “We warmed 
ourselves at Lopez’ and got an idea of how the 
Texans live in their mud houses.” 

Buggy rides were a popular form of 
recreation for families living at the fort. Other 
favorite outdoor activities were horseback 
riding, croquet, hunting, and fishing. Several 
local areas were popular destinations for those 
outings. The first ride for Mrs. Grierson and 
the children, after arriving at the fort, was to a 
“little village” three miles southwest of the fort. 
On another occasion, several families went to 
the Painted Rocks where they hunted squirrels 
and raced horses. On one outing, a group visited 
the Twin Mountains and climbed one of the 
peaks. Two weeks later, five families returned 
and climbed the other peak. They then went to 
the river for a picnic and fishing. Picnics were 
sometimes held at a “big spring” three miles 
from the fort. Mrs. Grierson wrote in February, 
1876, that soldiers were getting stone from a 
quarry near the spring for a forage house being 
built at the post. 

Hunting trips were organized for recreation 
when visitors came to the fort. Such was the 
case in early 1876 when Mrs. Grierson wrote, 
“Several officers and ladies have just started 
out for a buffalo hunt, to be gone several days. 
They wanted us to go along but as we saw so 
many buffalo in coming here last fall, and saw 
several hunts, we did not care to go. The hunting 
party is gotten up for young Mr. Gasman who 
has been visiting here for three or four weeks.” 

As many as 50 men, women, and children 
went on fishing trips or “excursions” that 
frequently lasted overnight. Each family had 
its own tent and “mess arrangements.” 
Members of the fort band accompanied the 
families, taking along their instruments and 
providing music for dancing after the fish were 
caught, fried, and eaten. “We had a pleasant 
excursion, and caught all the fish we could eat, 
and a few to bring home,” Mrs. Grierson wrote 
after one outing. 


Not all hunting and fishing trips were just 
for recreation, however. They provided food for 
large parties and for family meals. When a 
“fancy dress ball” was being planned in early 
1876, two officers went on a four- or five-day 
hunt for game to serve at the party. 

Weddings were important social events at the 
fort. After attending the wedding of a couple 
who had announced their engagement “‘on an 
acquaintance of seventeen days,” Mrs. Grierson 
wrote of the wedding, “It was quite a stylish 
affair.” After further discussion of the ceremony 
and the bride’s gown, Mrs. Grierson named 
those who were present at the wedding, 
including two women “looking through dining 
room shutters.” She also named those who were 
not present, with reasons for their absences— 
one woman, “nothing to wear;” a couple, “not 
on good terms” with the bridegroom; and one 
officer, ““unsociable.”’ 

Popular indoor parties at the fort included 
“readings.” Someone would read a chapter or 
two of a book, such as Dickens’ The Cricket on 
the Hearth, then the group would dance or play 
checkers, chess, or card games. 

After a reading in February, 1876, Mrs. 
Grierson wrote to Charlie, “If you could have 
been with us last evening, I think you would 
have had rather a merry time, at least we all 
did. The reading was here (in the Grierson’s 
home). The last “Chirp of the Cricket on the 
Hearth’ was read . . . then music, dancing and 
chess, checkers, and cards went on in a lively 
manner for an hour and a half until ten o’ clock.” 
After most of the guests left, Col. Grierson and 
three other men “danced jigs, each trying to 
outdo the others... . (I) had more fun watching 
them all, than in all the other dancing I have 
seen this winter.” 

Not everything on the frontier was pleasant— 
there were many problems. Mail service was 
irregular, streams and rivers were too high to 
cross after heavy rains, and there were problems 
with servants. One woman who worked for the 
Griersons “drank, smoked, and chewed, and 
was accused of continually treating the 
soldiers.” When the woman set fire to her tent 
with a candle, she “was paid off and left.” The 
Griersons dismissed another servant who 
“thought he was a tiptop servant and worked 
very hard, but we differed with him in opinion, 
and Papa got out of patience with his 
complaining and sent him ‘kiting.’ ” 

Another problem that residents had was a 
feeling of isolation. When Mrs. Grierson 
learned in October, 1875, that telegraph lines 
to Fort McKavitt and to the East would be 
completed soon, she wrote, “We will be 
connected with the rest of the world.” 

The Griersons lived at Fort Concho for seven 
years, then moved during the summer of 1882 
to yet another post on the Texas frontier, Fort 
Davis. 

Submitted by Ava Mills 


OUTPOSTS OF FORT CONCHO: 
CAMP CHARLOTTE 


In 1867, cattle were being driven along a trail 
near the route earlier taken by the Butterfield 
Overland Mail. Settlers and travelers began 
coming into this area near the Middle and North 
Concho Rivers. These people had no protection 
from marauders and Indians. Reports of killings 
and cattle thefts caused state and federal 
authorities to take action and provide security. 

In June of 1867, Lt. Peter M. Boehm arrived 
with a company of cavalry to set up Camp 
Charlotte. In less than a month soldiers escorted 
a herd of cattle to Horsehead Crossing as the 
new camp’s first act of offering protection to 
drovers. 

Camp Charlotte was located about fifty miles 
west of Fort Concho, slightly southwest of the 
mouth of Kiowa Creek along the stage road. 
Northeast of Kiowa Creek were a stream called 
Sterling Creek as well as the Middle and North 
Concho Rivers. When the post was established, 
it was in Bexar County, later Tom Green 
County, and then Irion County which was 
created out of Tom Green in 1889. A marker on 
the site of Camp Charlotte is on the Sugg Ranch 
today and the stage station ruins are a few miles 
from there on the Rocker b Ranch owned by 
the Scottish Rite Hospital in Dallas. 
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By 1868, Camp Charlotte was more than just 
a “picket post.” The outside dimensions were 
about 190 x 115 feet. On the outside at each 
corner elevated parapets were provided for the 
defense of the inner stockade. The stable within 
the structure measured 75 x 150 feet with a 
twenty foot street around it. Troopers’ tents 
dotted the inside walls at regular intervals. At 
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the front, or the east side, special tents housed 
the wagoner, blacksmith, stable police, and 
forage overseer. At the west end the cook, tailor, 
saddler, and mess occupied similar tents. On 
the outside near the main gate stood a guard- 
house and officers quarters. 

In 1868, a new stagecoach route between 
San Antonio and El Paso listed Camp Charlotte 
as one of its stops. One company of the 4th 
Cavalry at the post offered protection to the 
mail, freight, and passengers of this service. 

H. C. Logan, a correspondent for the San 
Antonio Herald, made a trip to West Texas via 
the stageline in the summer of 1868 and 
reported an estimated 150,000 cattle had passed 
there that year. He found that the picket camps 
assessed one head from each herd passing 
through, which added to their scant rations. 

On October 6, 1872, Comanche Indians 
attacked eight cowboys and a military escort 
who were driving cattle and reserve horses. The 
Indians lost in the fray, with one dead, two 
wounded, and three ponies killed. 

In 1874, Camp Charlotte did not fare as well. 
When Indians drove off livestock, the troops 
were only able to watch. Only infantry were 
stationed at the outpost then and could not 
pursue the thieves. 

Samuel L. S. Smith, a physician at Fort 
Concho, traveled with cavalry scouts out of 
Camp Charlotte in the spring of 1879. His 
letters report such trips going south and east 
across Spring and Dove Creeks to the South 
Concho River and beyond toward Fort 
McKavett. The soldiers experienced rough 
terrain, no water for thirty miles between 
Charlotte and Spring Creek. At the day’s end 
they were all caked with dust. The cook’s 
preparations were certainly no help in lifting 
morale. One day after making camp a Texas 
norther hit and gales tore tents in two and blew 
others down. Hail came at the beginning of the 
storm, followed by rain coming down in 
torrents. 

In 1879, Troop E of the 10th Cavalry was 
garrisoned at Camp Charlotte. Troops were 
shifted in and out of Charlotte over periods of 
time. In 1881, it was considered an outpost of 
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Fort Concho and when the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad came to Colorado City in Mitchell 
County supplies were brought from there to 
Camp Charlotte along a road that connected the 
two, and thence to Fort Concho via wagons sent 
over to pick up the rations and forage. 

In a letter datelined Camp Charlotte, Texas, 
June 1, 1882, to the post adjutant at Fort 
Concho, Ist Lieut. George H. Palmer of 16th 
Infantry, Commanding, reported establishing “‘a 
camp at this place on 30th ultimate.” Apparently 
troops had not occupied the site recently. Lieut. 
Palmer had left a detachment of six men at 
Grierson Springs, also a sub-post from time to 
time. 

On August 24, 1882, a letter from Lieut. Col. 
Hough was sent to Fort Concho regarding the 
abandonment of Camp Charlotte and Grierson 
Springs. His examination of these two sub-posts 
led him to recommend they be closed on 
September 30, 1882, unless otherwise directed 
by the Commanding General. 

After troops no longer occupied the site, a 
community was established there and called by 
the same name. A post office was opened by 
November 6, 1885, to serve residents. It was 
closed and service moved to San Angelo, March 
9, 1899. People began to move to more popu- 
lated places, and time has dissipated the post’s 
and community’s structures to mere rubble in 
the pastures of ranch property. 

By Nonie Green 


OUTPOSTS OF 
FORT CONCHO: 
CAMP AT “HEAD-OF- 
THE-RIVER’’- 
CAMP ELIZABETH, 
1874-1886 


Captain R. G. Carter’s account of Ft. Concho 
around 1870 relates that several subposts or 
intermediate stations were located at various 
intervals, and served more as a means for rapid 
communication, by courier between posts, 
rather than to fulfill any practical offensive or 
defensive purpose. No railroads ran between 
the posts, and the roads connecting these posts 
with the outside world were rough stage roads. 
The “relays,” or stage stations were located 
about 20 miles apart (Carter 1961). 

Among the first Fort Concho subposts was 
Camp Charlotte, established in April 1868, just 
below the mouth of Kiowa Creek, 42 miles west 
of the post. The “old mail station” called Head 
of the Concho was located 10 miles away, to 
the west-northwest of Camp Charlotte. By June 
1868, Camp Charlotte had established “a picket 
dependency” referred to as Central Station or 
Middle Station (Haley 1952). By mid-summer 
of 1869, Ft. Concho has subposts, or “picket 
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Fort Concho and outposts, ca. 1875. Courtesy of the Texas State Aiihies 


posts” at Camp Charlotte, at the Head of the 
Concho, at Johnson’s Station “near present 
Arden,” at old Ft. Chadbourne, and at Lone Tree 
(Haley 1952). 
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Fort Concho maintained an outpost defense 
about fifty miles up the North Concho. It was 
located about eleven miles up the river from 
the present site of Sterling City. This outpost 
was Camp Elizabeth, and it is 
thought that the date of its 
establishment goes back farther 
than the beginning of Fort 
Concho in 1867. It is believed 
that Camp Elizabeth was first 
established as a Ranger camp 
for Texas Rangers about 1853. 
h In 1874 it was taken over by 

; Fort Concho, and used mainly 
as an outpost hospital until 
1886, the date of its 
abandonment. It consisted of 
officers’ quarters, hospital, 
farrier shop, and rock corrals. 
The buildings were made of 
rubble stone and mud mortar. 
The farrier shop and hospital 
were each about twenty by fifty 
feet in size, and the officers’ 
quarters were about twenty by 
thirty feet. The soldiers slept in 
tents which were stretched near 
the officers’ quarters. There 
were two target butts, one for 
long distance practice and the 
other for short distance 
shooting. The presence of a 
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1886. Courtesy of Sterling County Historical Commission 


parade ground between the camp and the river 
suggests that these defenders of the frontier 
knew the advantages that skilled horsemanship 
provided in combatting the Indian menace. 
Water was obtained from a spring on the North 
Concho River, which was only a few hundred 
feet from the fort. There were a great many 
Negro troops stationed at the post. At the time 
the camp was abandoned in 1886, the buildings 
were intact and became the hide-out for crooks, 
loafers, and other objectionable characters. This 
annoyed the U Ranch people so much that the 
roofs of the buildings were torn down. The U 
Ranch owner then gave the rocks in the walls 
to the Kellis family who took them and built a 
small dam across the North Concho at a place 
about eight miles above the present town of 
Sterling City. 

An interesting story concerning the activities 
of the military forces stationed at Camp 
Elizabeth was told once to “Uncle Bill” Kellis 
by an old buffalo hunter and Indian fighter. He 
related that he and a company of buffalo hunters 
were camped one time during the “70’s at Big 
Spring. Comanches attacked the group. They 
laid siege to the camp for two days, and on the 
night of the second day the old hunter and a 
companion volunteered to go to Camp 
Elizabeth for help. They crept past the Indians 
on foot at night. Unfortunately, however, as they 
were nearing Camp Elizabeth, they were 
discovered by a band of Indians who attacked 
them on horseback. When an Indian came 
within range, the buffalo hunters with their 
powerful buffalo guns, would shoot the 
redskin’s horse from under him. The old man 
pointed out that the Comanches were almost 
harmless when set afoot. A running fight was 
kept up for some distance. They were within a 
mile of Camp Elizabeth, but finding themselves 
on a rocky hill, the hunters decided to build a 
defense rather than try to reach camp. While 
one worked on the defense, the other stood 
guard with his rifle, shooting the Indians’ horses 
from under them if they came near enough. The 
firing was heard at the fort and soon a bugle 
sounded a charge, and as a group of cavalry 
men approached, the Indians were obliged to 
flee for their lives. The two hunters were carried 
in to the camp where they were fed and given a 
much needed rest, while a force of troopers 
rushed to Big Spring and rescued the besieged 
hunters. 

An old defense pit could still be identified as 
late as 1908, and its location lends a measure 
of credence to the old buffalo hunter’s story. 
When W. F. Kellis was surveying that part of 
the county in 1908, he made the old pit a bearing 
to a land corner and so recorded it in his field 
notes at that time. He had previous to that time 
found empty cartridges in the pit. 

An interesting sidelight on the activities of 
Fort Concho soldiers is their haymaking 
experiences about the middle ‘80’s. On the 
Divide in Sterling County between the 


Colorado and North Concho watersheds, native 
grass in the early days grew to great heights— 
sometimes to two or three feet. Fort Concho 
soldiers observed this and for a year or two just 
prior to the great drought of ’86 and ’87 came 
out to the Divide and cut this grass and baled it 
for the purpose of feeding their horses during 
the winter months. That part of the country is a 
considerable distance from any running water; 
so in order to have water for their horses and 
possibly for themselves while they made hay, 
they dug a well in the bed of a dry lake. They 


did not strike water, but when it rained and filled 
up the lake, water would run over the top of the 
well and fill it also. After the lake dried up again 
the plastered walls of the well retained their 
contents, thereby furnishing the soldiers with 
water when they came to cut their hay. This 
old well, it has been said, afterwards caused 
many of the earliest settlers to wonder about 
its origin. 
Courtesy of Sterling County Historical 
Commission from “Milling Around 
Sterling County.” 


CLOSING FORT CONCHO - 1889 
AND BEGINNING PRESERVATION EFFORTS 


County Historical Commission: Postcard Reprint 


When Company K of the 19th Infantry closed 
Fort Concho and marched away in June of 
1889, few of the soldiers cared what would 
happen to the military post. They were on their 
way to a presumably better assignment in San 
Antonio. Like many military posts, Fort Concho 
might fall into ruins or be dismantled for 
building material. That it became a national 
historic landmark, a major tourist destination, 
and a monument to those indifferent soldiers is 
both an accident of geography and a tribute to 
some far-sighted preservationists. 
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Fort Concho began as one 
of many post-Civil War 
military outposts in re- 
sponse to civilian demands 
for a more permanent 
federal presence on the 
frontier. The location was 
coment both strategic and pleasant: 

the confluence of the three 
* Concho Rivers near 
several centuries - old 
trails. Between 1867 and 
1879, troops and civilian 
craftsmen erected six 
barracks, ten officers’ 
quarters, several store- 
houses, four stables, a 
headquarters, hospital, schoolhouse/chapel, 
and other support structures. The native 
limestone gave the fort an appearance of 
stability that proved true years after its 
abandonment. Wooden forts tended to rot; 
adobe posts would crumble, but Concho’s 
stone buildings endured. 

A wide range of troops and commanders 
called Fort Concho home during its 22 years of 
service. Civil War generals Benjamin Grierson 
and Ranald Mackenzie commanded the post. 
Mackenzie’s Fourth Cavalry took part in the 
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of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 
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“Alli in our plates Hh sunshiny faces” 
Fort Concho School, ca. 1910. Photograph donated 
to Fort Concho Museum by May Woolworth in 1970. 


Red River and Palo Duro campaigns, while 
Grierson’s 10th Cavalry, one of the four Buffalo 
Soldier Regiments, chased Apache Chief 
Victorio. Concho hosted both infantry and 
cavalry, both black and white troops. 
Laundresses, teamsters, civilian contractors, 
and the families of the officers and enlisted 
men made the post a diverse, busy community. 

The western frontier was a fast-moving affair, 
and by the mid-1880s even the soldiers knew 
that many posts would be closed. Most of the 
Texas frontier outposts had been passed by the 
march of civilization. Thus, Concho joined the 
rolls of deactivated posts in 1889 after its sister 
posts of Griffin, McKavett, Stockton, and 
Richardson had closed. San Angelo by 1889 
had grown from a whiskey town catering to the 
soldiers’ payroll to a prosperous trade center. 
The 2,000 citizens would miss the army’s 
coinage, but they had not truly needed federal 
protection for a decade. 

Perhaps the new century gave cause for some 
thought and nostalgia. J. L. Millspaugh, a 
retired post trader, tried to interest the city in 
acquiring the fort site as a park in 1905. The 
city declined and the fort was subdivided into 
private homes, businesses, and other uses. The 
new school district built one of the four ward 
schools in the center of the Parade Field in 1907, 
and streets trisected the post by the 
early 1920s. Fort Concho was still 
there, but a soldier might have to 
strain his eyes to discern the original 
post. Still, civilian and commercial 
activity gave new life to the lime- 
stone structures, saving them, 
alterations and all, for a future 
generation of preservationists. 

The oil boom of the 1920s 
brought San Angelo a new city hall, 
courthouse, downtown theatre, a 
junior college, several residential 
districts, and the first efforts to 
preserve Fort Concho. The local 
DAR Chapter had secured state 
historic site status for the fort and 
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Mrs. Ginevra Wood Carson began the preservation 
effort that continues today. Courtesy of Fort Concho 
National Historic Landmark 


but it fell to Mrs. Ginevra Wood Carson to begin 
the preservation effort that continues today. 

Mrs. Carson, a native of San Saba, had 
already established herself as a woman of 
action by the late 1920s. She convinced the 
county judge to give her a room for a display 
of area artifacts in the new courthouse in 1927. 
The exhibits formed the West Texas Museum 
and soon expanded to another room. Clearly, 
Mrs. Carson needed more space and a location 
with a future. Fort Concho offered her that 
opportunity. 

Erected in 1876, the post administration 
building or Headquarters offered both a 
practical and symbolic start to Mrs. Carson’s 
efforts to save the entire post. Headquarters had 
a number of rooms for her ever-growing 
collection of relics from the frontier and the 
structure sat in a central position at the eastern 
edge of the Parade Field, literally commanding 
the view of the whole site. The West Texas 
Museum opened its doors at Fort Concho on 
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erected a marker to note that fact, The West Texas Museum opened its doors AUST 1930. Renamed Fort Concho Row in 1952 with the acquisition 
Museum in 1935. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


August 8, 1930, and was renamed Fort Concho 
Museum five years later. 

Paying for the structure tested Mrs. Carson’s 
abilities as her fund-raising coincided with the 
Great Depression. R. Wilbur Brown, the owner 
of the property, asked for $6,000 and was very 
patient as Mrs. Carson struggled to raise that 
sum. By 1935 she could offer just half of the 
sale price, so Mr. Brown donated the rest. The 
restoration of Fort Concho had begun, and Mrs. 
Carson would guide the program for a quarter 
century. 

The preservation’s legal organization took 
root at the same time. The County of Tom Green 
had been Mrs. Carson’s first partner, and in 
1935 the title and responsibility for the museum 
shifted to the City of San Angelo. A board was 
created with Mrs. Carson as its president. For 
the first 30 years the project would be directed 
and operated with mostly unpaid volunteers. 

Progress was slow as the Depression and later 
World War II diverted people’s contributions 
and attention, but Mrs. Carson never lost hope 
or confidence. The museum, with the city’s 
help, did purchase five pieces of property by 
1939, but a desperately needed additional 
exhibit structure never came. Opportunity 
seemed at hand when the city bought the 
Commissary building in 1939, but plans for 
more exhibit space were crushed when they 
located the city transit garage and repair shop 
within its historic walls. In 1974, the transit 
department moved and Fort Concho took 
possession of the Commissary. 

Another building came in 1946 with the 
purchase of the Schoolhouse/Chapel, just 
across the street from Headquarters. The San 
Angelo Junior Chamber of Commerce spon- 
sored the sale, and Goodfellow Air Force Base 
personnel raised the funds to help restore the 
building. Mrs. Carson relished the addition to 
the site and challenged her supporters for more 
timely progress. She noted that it took nearly 
20 years to get one building; wouldn’t it be nice, 
she asked, to get 20 buildings in just one year! 

The pace did accelerate: in 1947 the City 
provided funds to hire a “hostess” 
, for the museum and the Junior 
. Chamber of Commerce repeated its 
* generosity by purchasing the ruins 
of Barracks/Mess Halls 5 & 6. 
| Plans for the reconstruction of the 
barracks were ready by 1951 and 
within a few years the museum 
effectively tripled its storage and 
exhibit space. Fort Concho’s 
restoration efforts had now reunited 
a series of properties and structures 
at the eastern edge of the post. 
While three-quarters of the site still 
remained to be acquired, the task 
seemed less daunting. 

Opportunity came on Officers’ 


of Officers’ Quarters 2. Nine of 
the houses were intact, although 
Officers’ Quarters 5 had been 
reduced to one story after a major 
fire. The quarters offered local 
citizens attractive housing after 
the military left in 1889, and by 
the 20th century all of the former 
officers’ quarters had been 
converted to multiple-unit homes. 
During World War II the city’s 
severe housing shortage caused 
the already subdivided quarters 
to be further divided. Occupancy 
had saved the buildings, but 
civilian tastes ran different from 
the utilitarian military mode, and 
most of the quarters had extra 
dormers, fences, and decorative 
and functional items added during 
the years. Just how to restore 
these buildings would create 
discussion and controversy as the 
fort’s property acquisition gained 
momentum. 

Unfortunately, both funding 
and moisture dried up during the 
great drought of the 1950s. No 
property except for the small 
powder house was purchased this 
decade. The city did appoint Mrs. 
E. W. Cox as the museum’s first 
curator in 1953. Fort Concho 
Museum’s founder and driving 
force, Mrs. Carson, resigned as 
president from the board and 
would die in 1958 at the age of 
86. She did live long enough to 
see the city improve its 
commitment to the site by desig- 
nating the museum as a city 
department in 1955, conferring 
upon the restoration efforts 
official municipal sponsorship. 
Still, funding for the museum was 
minimal and the momentum had 
slowed. 

A new decade brought new 
honors, solutions, a master plan, 
and professional staff, along with 
a swift series of property 
acquisitions. In 1961, the federal 
government designated the site a 
national historic landmark, a very 
prestigious honor that auto- 
matically made the fort a state 
landmark too. The National Park 
Service prepared the site’s first 
professional master plan as the 
museum board entered a property- 
buying frenzy with four officers’ 
quarters bought in three years. 
The museum joined forces with 
the San Angelo Junior League, 
hiring a professional restoration 


architect, Raiford Stripling, to 
bring Officers’ Quarters 8 to both 
a functional and authentic appear- 
ance. The fort and the league would 
repeat this teamwork in 1980 with 
the restoration of the Commissary. 
It was restored to its period exterior 
with the interior preserved and 
made functional as a meeting hall. 

Such dramatic progress in the 
1960s raised important questions: 
if we can acquire all of the site, 
what are we going to do with it, 
and who will direct this effort, 
assuming a plan is in place? The 
Park Service plan of the early 
1960s proved that a professional 
staff was needed, and by 1968 
Steve and Carol Schmidt were 
hired to direct the expanding 
activity. San Angelo had its 
remaining doubts about the fort 
and several times throughout the 
decade the site was offered to both 
the state and federal governments. 
However, the National Park 
Service had committed itself to the 
more scenic Fort Davis in far West 
Texas and the State of Texas took 
on Concho’s sister posts of Griffin, 
Richardson, McKavett, and 
Lancaster. 

With a professional staff and a 
growing volunteer force, attention 
could be turned to preserving and 
restoring the numerous properties 
and offering public interpretation 
and education programs to attract 
visitors and attention to the land- 
mark. The Schmidts and interim 
director Frank Crabtree coor- 
dinated a growing staff that offered 
more special events and tied the 
site to existing city programs and 
celebrations like Fiesta del 
Concho. Another partnership with 
the San Angelo Junior League in 
1976 created the site’s education 
department. Increased visitation 


and civic attention brought more scrutiny as the fort did not 
seem to be progressing commensurate with the additional 
resources being allocated. It was time for another plan. 

This time the city turned to a professional firm from Austin, 
restoration consultants Bell, Klein, and Hoffman, who could 
provide direction in the technical aspects of preservation and 
suggest ways to use the impressive facilities to their fullest 
potential. With exhaustive research and input from the board 
and staff, Bell, Klein, and Hoffman crafted a “Master Plan 
for Development” that put in print the fort’s historic past, its 
current achievements, and the choices for a successful and 
useful future. It coined the philosophy of “adaptive re-use” 
whereby all structures were to be restored to their military 
appearance with some interiors adapted for functional/ 
support activities. Printed in 1980, the Master Plan remains 
the site’s primary guideline nearly 20 years later. 
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Officer 's Row - 1985. ‘Courtesy of Fort ‘Concho National Historic Landmark 
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Quartermaster Building. Home of the San Angelo Museum of Fine Arts - 1985. 
Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 
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Interior of the Quartermaster building allows exhibit space - 1985. Courtesy of 
Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


The plan was not adopted with full consensus. 
Some questioned the removal of early 20th 
century motifs from buildings, non-military 
to be sure, but possibly historic in their own 
right in young West Texas. Others wondered if 
it was practical to acquire and restore the whole 
site as a frontier fort. After all, Mrs. Carson and 
her supporters had been more flexible in their 
approach. With a large number of extant 
structures from the military era, it made sense, 
if the task could be completed, to secure the 
fort’s future by making it look exactly like a 
fort. 

The board hired a new director in 1979. John 
Vaughan came to Texas with a background in 
teaching, preservation, and historic site 
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management. He immediately 
concentrated on the preservation 
of existing structures while 
working to implement the 
recommendations of the Master 
Plan. In 1981, the fort undertook 
a significant property acquisition 
with the purchase of the Monarch 
Tile building, a whole city block 
containing historic Barracks | & 2. 
The museum also bought the land 
and structures that covered the 
western edge of the Parade Field. 
Both land deals cost more than 
$900,000, a tremendous leap from 
the 1930s when land parcels set the 
fort back $5,000. Income from the 
rental of the nonhistoric interiors 
helped to pay the loans from banks and the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

By the end of 1981, Fort Concho owned the 
eastern and western thirds of the Parade Field, 
but the middle third remained occupied by the 
Fort Concho Elementary School, erected by the 
local school district in 1907. Likened by its 
location to an “Igloo in the Alamo” and badly 
outdated, the school clearly needed replace- 
ment, so the museum created a plan to build a 
new campus just southwest of Officers’ Row 
and rebuild the Post Hospital nearby. Part of 
the Hospital would be allocated for school use, 
but the exterior would be authentic to the 1870’s 
original, Dubbed the ““Hospital-School Project,” 
it elicited support from the city and school 
district with substantial backing from the 
Meadows Foundation of Dallas and the Johnson 
& Johnson Companies in New Jersey (Ethicon, 
a local manufacturer, is a subdivision of 
Johnson & Johnson, and also lent support). 
This ambitious project cost $1.5 million and 
provided all parties with improved facilities. 
The neighborhood could enjoy a new campus. 
The fort could boast of the new Post Hospital, 
an impressive structure that holds down the 
southeast corner of the site. Most important, 
the Parade Field was cleared and supporters 
could see the dramatic and improved vista of 
Officers’ Row, front and center. The fort was 
rapidly becoming a fort again. 

Interiors were critical too, so attention turned 
to displays and exhibits that had remained 
somewhat static by early 1980s. If the fort’s 
exterior appearance was becoming more 
military, then it was time to do the same to some 
interiors. Barracks 5 was transformed from a 
general exhibit hall to an enlisted men’s 
barracks during a five-year period. The north 
ward of the Hospital was converted to a period 
medical ward, and Officers’ Quarters 3 had 
three of its downstairs rooms plus the central 
hall brought back to an 1870’s look. The fort’s 
original exhibit building, Headquarters, under- 
went a full repair and restoration process to 
reflect its function as a post administration 
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The commanding OTe cer’s home, Officers’ Quarters 1 (ee the Concho Valley 
Pioneer Heritage Center. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission: 

Postcard Reprint. 


center and a headquarters for the Military 
District of the Pecos. Within a ten-year period, 
the fort had doubled the number of buildings 
available for viewing. 

As the site, its structures, and exhibits 
improved, so too did the programs and public 
events. A long-discussed living history 
program started in 1982 with three staff and 
three board members taking a week’s training 
at a Fort Davis camp. By 1983, Fort Concho 
had a re-enactment group of infantry and a 
year later a cavalry unit followed. A Buffalo 
Soldier program came in 1987 and by the end 
of the decade two army wagons, a ladies 
program, and an artillery unit had been formed. 

Programs and site development cost money, 
so the fort undertook a membership campaign 
and special events to raise the funds to support 
this activity. “Christmas at Old Fort Concho” 
began with just a third of the site in 1982, and 
after 15 years has followed the site’s expan- 
sion to cover the whole post with 1,000 
volunteers and 25,000 visitors. While the city 
has continued to support Fort Concho’s daily 
operation, the site must generate about half of 
its budget each year to operate its library, 
collections, programs, and events. 

In the museum’s earliest days, cooperative 
ventures and partnerships helped Fort Concho 
acquire property and operate its programs. 
That tradition continued into the 1980s, given 
additional support by the site’s Master Plan. 
The Quartermaster Building opened as the San 
Angelo Museum of Fine Arts in 1985, after a 
thoughtful renovation that preserved the 
building’s authentic aspects while converting 
its interior to an airy exhibit space. With the 
support of GTE, Officers’ Quarters 4 was 
restored to house the GTE/Danner Museum of 
Telephony. Again, the exterior remained true 
to period military standards, but the interior 
adapted for exhibit needs. The commanding 
officer’s home, Officers’ Quarters 1, has new 
life as the Concho Valley Pioneer Heritage 
Center, a restored and furnished facility that 
honors many of the region’s earliest families. 


sy Each project followed the Master 
Plan goal of adaptive re-use and 
contributed to the overall exterior 
appearance of the site. 

As Fort Concho has grown and 
improved, the neighborhood has 
done the same. “El Paseo de Santa 
Angela” adjacent to the fort on 
the west is part of a $5 million plan 
to upgrade the corridor leading 
. from Fort Concho to the River 
Stage, across the Concho River, 
and ending in the downtown 
. Concho Avenue district of stores 
“and antique shops. The San Angelo 
Museum of Fine Arts has re- 
located to their new building near 
the River Stage, just a short walk 
from the recently restored Santa Fe Depot and 
Warehouse. The Depot houses railroad displays, 
and its opening ceremony and railfair weekend 
in 1997 drew thousands. The fort’s Parade Field 
now looks westward to unlimited potential. 
Mrs. Carson would approve of these cooper- 
ative ventures. 

Significant goals remain for the fort, but they 
seem more achievable than a generation ago. 
Barracks 2 will be restored, leaving only two 
barracks to be rebuilt along with the guard- 
house. Across the street one officers’ quarters 
lies in a stabilized ruin, and the post surgeon’s 
quarters await resurrection. Most pressing, two 
city streets still trisect the grounds and the 
future integrity of the restoration effort must 
be integrated within neighborhood needs and 
traffic flow. All this will happen. 

Stored in the museum’s archives are several 
dozen scrapbooks with many news articles 
of the fort’s progress from its earliest pre- 
servation days. In one book, someone, perhaps 
Mrs. Carson, wrote a Biblical verse, “where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” One might 
say the same for Fort Concho. Vision, when 
support and funding were hardly unanimous, 
saved this post and the ongoing good work of 
thousands kept the effort apace through 
depression, several wars, drought, and some 
community self-doubt. Today, the site serves 
nearly 100,000 people annually; its programs 
and events have received state and national 
awards and recognition, and its future will see 
the vision become a reality. 


Bob Bluthardt is the assistant director and 
Evelyn Flynn is the librarian/archivist at 
Fort Concho National Historic Landmark. 
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Late 1880s photograph of San Angelo taken from the water works tower. The rock Presbyterian church is at right center. 
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After Fort Concho was established in 1867, 
saloons and gambling houses were established 
along what is now Concho Avenue in the 
“settlement across the river.” Restaurants and 
wagon yards and a few adobe or picket 
residences appeared soon thereafter. From these 
humble beginnings was to emerge the city of 
San Angelo, the Queen City of the Conchos. 

Bartholomew DeWitt came from San 
Antonio in 1870, bought a large tract of land in 
this section, marked off town lots and put them 
up for sale. Buffalo hunting parties began 
traveling through this area in 1873 and 
increased the traffic in the little settlement 
across the river. Warehouses were constructed 
to store buffalo hides. A need for banking 
facilities arose. The increased payroll at Fort 
Concho continued to benefit the growth of the 
village. Cowboys coming through on cattle 
drives visited the saloons and gambling places. 
A few respected settlers began building homes 
in DeWitt’s town. 

But the settlement was without a name. 
DeWitt gave it the name of Saint Angela in 
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honor of his deceased wife, Carolina Angela de 
la Garza. The name suffered various changes 
until a post office was established, when the 
town definitely became San Angelo. 


« 2 - 
Carolina Angela de la Garza. Courtesy of Tom Green 


County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/ 
Angelo State University 


This was the beginning of a city that has 
prospered and grown to a population over 
90,000. San Angelo is the central city of Tom 
Green County and serves as the trade center 
for 200-mile radius. 

Today San Angelo has over 200 churches, 
Angelo State University, Texas A & M 
University Research and Extension Center, 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, and San Angelo 
Regional Airport. Tourist attractions include 
three lakes and Fort Concho National Historic 
Landmark. San Angelo has become a popular 
retirement community, and provides excellent 
medical services with two major health centers 
and hospitals. 

The following information and stories tell 
how Saint Angela evolved to become San 
Angelo, ranked first class in beauty and 
prosperity. 


THE JEWISH 
HERITAGE IN TOM 
GREEN COUNTY 


San Angelo had a number of Jewish 
businessmen almost from the time of the 
establishment of the community. San Angelo 
tended to attract more “established” Jewish 
merchants than other areas, and Tom Green 
County also had a number of Jews involved in 
agriculture, which was most unusual. 

One of the most significant influences came 
from Marcus Koenigheim, the “owner” of San 
Angelo. Koenigheim, a successful cattleman 
and merchant in San Antonio, received property 
in the area in payment for a defaulted $1,500 
loan made to Bart DeWitt in 1871. After 
Koenigheim received the land, Daniel and 
Anton Oppenheimer, friends of Koenigheim, 
established a bank here. D & A Oppenheimer 
Bank operated from 1882 until Fort Concho 
closed in 1889. This bank loaned money to 
many early settlers and businessmen in West 
Texas - both Jew and Gentile. Alex 
Koenigheim, brother of Marcus, was in charge 
of the bank. He was also a spiritual leader for 
the Jewish community in San Angelo. 

Marcus Koenigheim never lived in San 
Angelo and was not particularly pleased with 
the payment of DeWitt’s debt. He tried to trade 
the land, almost 400 acres, to Joe Levy of 
Lapowski Bros. of San Angelo for a wagon load 
of whiskey. Levy refused; the whiskey was 
more valuable. To make the best of the situation 
and to encourage a more stable and reputable 
population, Koenigheim deeded lots to the 
various churches in San Angelo. 

Post trader, Joseph Loeb, was the first Jew 
mentioned in Tom Green County history. In 
1874 Loeb and his partner, W. S. Veck, were 
appointed post traders at Fort Concho. The two 
men were accused of bribing Washington 
officials in order to get their contract. Colonel 
Grierson vouched for Loeb’s character but not 


Veck’s. In October, 1876 Joseph Loeb sold his 
interest in the store along with seventy acres 
adjoining the fort to Veck and moved away. 

Next to Koenigheim, the second largest 
investor in San Angelo was Morris Lasker of 
Galveston. He invested in property here as early 
as 1884. In 1885 he had seven stone stores built 
on Concho and Chadbourne Streets, often 
referred to as the Lasker Block. 
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The Schwartz & Raas Building and San Angelo 
National Bank Building on Concho Avenue. The two- 
story stone building on the right is the Veck-Sterrett 
Bank. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission - postcard reprint. 


At about the time Koenigheim received his 
real estate from DeWitt, several important 
Jewish merchants established themselves in San 
Angelo. Two of these were Louis Schwartz and 
Joseph Raas, who owned a general mercantile 
business established around 1879. Schwartz 
was a member of the railroad delegation sent 
from San Angelo to bring a railroad to town. In 
1889 the Standard-Times described the firm: 
“Concho Avenue. What Macy is to New York, 
what Sanger is to Dallas, Schwartz & Raas are 
to Western Texas.” 

The Raas family, Joseph, Albert, a banker, 
and Andre were originally from France and 
moved to San Angelo from San Francisco. All 
three brothers were active leaders in the 
community. A sister, Mrs. Charles Rueff, moved 
from Paris, France to San Angelo in 1888. 
Charles Rueff was involved in the wool 
commission business. 

S. Lapowski & Bros. was another important, 
colorful general store. Sam Lapowski was the 
dominant figure in the family business. The San 
Angelo store was established between 1879 and 
1881. Sam Lapowski operated the Abilene 
store; Jacob ran the San Angelo store; and 
Nathan the Colorado City store. (Sam 
Lapowski’s son, Clarence, took the name Dillon 
and became a famous Wall Street financier. 
Clarence’s son, C. Douglas Dillon, served 
President Kennedy as Secretary of the 
Treasury.) 

Lapowski’s and Schwartz & Raas both 
employed a number of young Jewish men who 
went on to become business owners. One was 
Charles Winkler who was always listed as rabbi 
at Jewish services, usually held at the Alex 
Koenigheim’s home. Several members of the 
Winkler family lived in San Angelo. 

Leon Halfin was a merchant in Ben Ficklin 
and a partner in the Halfin & Levi Ranch on 
the Main Concho River. He was in the wool 
scouring business in San Angelo and was 


considered by many the best all-around wool 
man in the Concho Valley. 

These are but a few of the earliest Jewish 
businessmen. With time other Jewish families 
moved to San Angelo and contributed to the 
growth of the community. The Harry Polunsky 
family began their wholesale grocery business 
in Menard in 1919. H. E. Butt, Sr. - founder of 
HEB stores - bought his first load of groceries 
from Polunsky. The Polunsky’s moved to San 
Angelo in 1931, where they operated the San 
Angelo Grocer Company and later Harry’s 
Food Store. 

In August 1928 the cornerstone was laid 
for the Temple Bethel Israel located on 
Beauregard Avenue. The synagogue never 
affiliated with any one branch of Judaism - 
Orthodox, Conservative or Reform - since it 
served individuals from all three groups. Today, 
it is considered one of the three oldest 
continuously used synagogues in the state of 
Texas. The only rabbi ever to serve in San 
Angelo was Rabbi David Shnayerson, who 
made this his home from 1951-1966. 

Many Jewish families made San Angelo their 
home, raised families and built businesses. 
These included the Ray family, Nathan and 
Sylvia Donsky, George and Taube Cohen, the 
Kleinman family, Dave Goldman, Fred and 
Gladys Becker, Leon and Dorothy Fine, the 
Gleitmans, Goldbergs, Gorens, Robinsons, 
Weinbergs, Willicks, Harry Shklar, Nathan and 
Lottie Stool, and Charles Raefman. If you 
bought clothing in the 1940s, ‘50s or ‘60s in 
San Angelo, there is a good chance it was from 
a Jewish clothier - Levine’s, Fine’s, Bill’s Man 
Shop, Maurice’s, The Fashion, The Hollywood 
Shoppe, Ray’s, The Boston Store .These and 
many more found Tom Green County, a good 
place to call home. 

By Suzanne Campbell 


HARRY POLUNSKY 


Harry Polunsky, whose parents were Sam and 
Henrietta Polunsky, was born in 1895 in St. 
Louis, Mo. He had a sister, Rose, and after his 
father died and mother remarried, a step sister, 
Annabelle. While he was still quite young, his 
family moved to San Antonio, where they had 
family. During World War I, he served as a Navy 
Aviation Rigger. While stationed at Rockaway 
Beach, Long Island, he was the lead aviation 
rigger on the United States Navy’s famed NC 
4, the first airplane to fly the Atlantic. The plane 
is now on display at the Naval Air Museum in 
Pensacola, Florida. 

Following WWI, he returned to San Antonio, 
but didn’t find what he was looking for and 
decided to return to St. Louis where he had close 
friends. On the way, he visited a friend in Dallas 
who told him of a business for sale in Brady. 
Going to Brady, he found the business wasn’t 
to his liking. While there, it was suggested he 
go to Menard to see a wholesale grocery 


company for sale. In 1919, he purchased the 
company, settled in Menard, and commenced 
to operate the Menard Wholesale Grocer 
Company. In 1924, he married Freda Lapidus 
of San Antonio. They had two sons, Sylvan, 
born in 1926; and Robert, born in 1930. In 
Menard, Harry also later opened a retail grocery 
store, called the Star Cash Grocery, that was 
operated by his brother-in-law, Abe Levinson, 
who married Harry’s sister, Rose. 

In 1931, he closed the Menard Wholesale 
Grocer Co. and gave the Star Cash to Abe and 
Rose. Harry and his family moved to San 
Angelo where he opened the San Angelo 
Grocer Company, located at 130 East Avenue 
B. Shortly thereafter, he acquired a partner, his 
cousin, Harry M. Shklar, who had just 
graduated from Washington University in St. 
Louis. Harry Shklar actively managed the 
daily operation, as Harry Polunsky’s first love 
was seeking out truckload bargain grocery 
buys for in-store features. He could never think 
like a retailer, he was always a wholesaler at 
heart. Harry Shklar became quite active in the 
Lion’s Club. 

In the late 1930’s they purchased the Piggly 
Wiggly retail grocery store at 245 South 
Chadbourne from O. P. Skaggs of Kansas City, 
Mo. Skaggs would become a principle in the 
Skaggs-Albertson supermarket chain, later 
renamed Albertson’s. They also purchased a 
Piggly Wiggly located at 1310 West Beauregard 
from Howard E. Butt. They became good 
friends and San Angelo Grocer Co. became a 
supplier for the Butt Kerrville store, the first 
store in what was to become HEB chain, which 
had been opened by Mr. Butt’s mother. 

Other Piggly Wiggly grocery stores were 
established in the late 1930’s located on the 
main streets of Ballinger and Mason. The parent 
company was called the Piggly Wiggly Massie 
Company. Joel Massie, a long-time friend from 
St. Louis, was the company’s comptroller. 
During World War II, it became impossible to 
employ enough personnel to keep the stores 
operating properly, so all but the Chadbourne 
street store was closed. Henry Ragsdale owned 
the Chadbourne street building. In 1945, when 
the lease expired, Ragsdale wanted the building. 
The Harry’s found a location on the corner of 
135 West Twohig. The building was originally 
built in 1929 for Sears Roebuck. Later it was 
occupied by a Ford Motor Co. dealer, and 
during World War II used as a warehouse for 
the storage of wool. The Piggly Wiggly 
franchise was eventually dropped, and the 
company name changed to Harry’s Food Stores, 
Inc. 

In January, 1941, when Goodfellow Air Force 
Base officially opened, the government did not 
have a procedure in place for paying the base 
personnel. Harry Polunsky had befriended Col. 
George M. Palmer, Goodfellow’s first 
commanding officer. Col. Palmer asked Harry 
if his supermarket would carry charge accounts 
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for the personnel until they started getting paid, 
to which Harry readily agreed. 

Sylvan, after serving in the Navy in World 
War II, and graduating from the University of 
Texas, joined the operation in 1948. In 
Harry’s, he opened the first supermarket bakery 
in San Angelo, Syl’s Bakery. He retired from 
the Naval Reserve after 20 years as a 
Lieutenant Commander. Robert went in the 
Navy upon graduating from the University of 
Texas in 1952. In 1955, after active duty 
during the Korean War, he joined the family 
business. He continued in the Naval Reserve, 
retiring after 22 years as a Commander. Sylvan 
and Robert have been very active in the 
community with many organizations. They 
have served on boards of various banks, 
hospitals, the Chamber of Commerce, the city 
and various charitable organizations, and 
continue to do so. 

San Angelo Grocer Co., the family wholesale 
business, bought direct from manufacturers 
and HEB Grocer Company’s San Antonio 
warehouse, a courtesy from Harry’s long time 
friend, Howard E. Butt. In addition to San 
Angelo Grocer Co., Harry’s Food Store later 
was supplied by Kimbell Grocer Company, 
Fort Worth and Affiliated Food Stores, Keller, 
a large grocery coop of which Sylvan, at one 
time, served as chairman of the board. 
Eventually, San Angelo Grocer Co. was closed 
and the operation focused on the retail end. 

Quik Stop Food Stores, Inc. was formed in 
1968. Downtown locations for supermarkets 
had gone out of style and the family branched 
out in the convenience store business, although 
the supermarket remained active. In 1981, the 
Quik Stop Corporation’s seven-store operation 
was sold to Colonial Food Stores. 

While in Menard, Harry Polunsky became 
active in the Masonic Lodge and served as 
Worshipful Master. When he moved to San 
Angelo, he associated with Masonic Lodge No. 
570, and was a charter member of the Suez 
Shrine Temple. He became an avid duplicate 
bridge player and played frequently at the Fort 
Concho Duplicate Bridge Club. His passion for 
bridge extended to collecting books on the 
subject. The American Contract Bridge League 
reported his collection to be the largest in the 
world. It included five books on Whist signed 
by Edmond Hoyle; whose writings on the laws 
of whist gave rise to the common phrase 
“according to Hoyle.” Harry also served on the 
Salvation Army board. 

When in his seventies, he retired, but 
continued to come to the supermarket every 
day, visiting with his customers who loved the 
attention, with euphemisms such as “hi honey,” 
spoken to a passing nun. In spite of his doctor’s 
admonition, he also polished off a pint of ice 
cream daily. 

Harry Polunsky died in 1972. Harry Shklar 
died in 1980, and Freda, who married Harry 
Shklar sometime after Harry Polunsky died, 
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passed away in 1991. All are buried in 
Lawnhaven Memorial Gardens Cemetery in 
San Angelo. 

Sylvan’s son, Mark, joined the operation in 
1975, and later was the corporation president. 
Sylvan and Robert remained active in the 
supermarket, but continued to expand their 
civic activities. Harry’s Food Stores, Inc. was 
closed in 1993, the end of the 74 year old 
grocery dynasty. 


CHINESE 
RESIDENTS OF OLD 
SAN ANGELO 


San Angelo had a colony of Chinese living 
here in the 1880’s. Just why and how they came 
to this area is not known. It is thought that they 
may have been interested in the irrigated farms 
in the Ben Ficklin area. By 1885, a Chinaman 
named Sing Kee ran a tea shop across the street 
from Ragsdale Studio. Wing Sing was running 
a laundry next door to Dressler’s Bakery on 
Concho Street in the late ‘80’s. 


Ali li 
Sing and Ali Lee ran a Chinese laundry in the 1880s. 
At that time, there were a number of Chinese families 
living in San Angelo. ] 

Little is known about the Orientals who lived 
in early day Saint Angela. For the most part, 
they kept to themselves. They left the town 
suddenly sometime in the late 1880’s or early 
‘90’s, but just why remains a mystery. In 1884, 
a corpse was found floating in a ditch near Ben 
Ficklin. The arms and head were missing. Even 
so, the body was identified as being a Chinaman 
named Chan Sing. His former business partner 
Hung Hu Hang, was accused of the murder. The 
local courts found Hang guilty, but he was freed 
by a higher court on the grounds of insufficient 
evidence. It has been said that his incident may 
have been the reason why the Chinese had left 
the area by the early 1890’s. 


GREEKS OF SAN 
ANGELO 


The first Greek immigrant known to have 
settled in Santa Angela was a Mr. Theofilus, 
according to a news item in The Standard. 
Theofilus in June 1884 established the 
Theofilus Restaurant. He advertised the 
restaurant as the place to get “good food and a 
good cup of coffee.” 

It was after the turn of the century before 
many Greek immigrants began settling in West 
Texas. They came to America because of 
economic or political problems at home. There 
were crop failures in Greece, and the Turkish 
government’s persecutions of Greeks and other 
ethnic minorities. 

Throughout Texas, and in vibrant, bustling 
Santa Angela, most Greeks established their 
own businesses and became economically 
independent. The restaurant business was the 
favorite venture for most, although some 
eventually went into other businesses, such as 
confectioneries, vegetable farming, hatter 
business, and even the oil business. 

As the early Greeks enjoyed prosperity, some 
returned to their homeland to marry childhood 
sweethearts or return with their sweethearts to 
San Angelo to marry and establish their homes 
here. Others brought brothers, cousins, or in- 
laws here to settle. Many settled in the Santa 
Rita neighborhood, and their children attended 
the schools here. From San Angelo College they 
went to other universities and colleges in the 
state to obtain professional degrees. The first 
generation Greek-Americans became teachers, 
lawyers, journalists, engineers, physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, professors, nurses, 
contractors, independent businessmen, realtors 
or corporate managers. 

The Riverside Cafe on South Chadbourne 
was opened in 1914 by George and John 
Economidis, Sam Christofidis, Alex Papoutsas 
and George Athanas. In 1920 Athanas started 
the City Cafe nearby with Stratis Athanas and 
James Kalaitzes. In 1937, George Athanas went 
to Sweetwater and operated a restaurant with 
Pete Kehagas for five years. 

The West Texas Cafe opened in 1927 and was 
located at the site long occupied by Myers Drug. 
George Pappas and Bill Pappas were the 
owners. Later that year Charles Pappas opened 
the newly built Roberts Hotel Coffee Shop (now 
the Spur Building) and the Rainbow Hotel 
Coffee Shop (now the Roosevelt Hotel). Several 
years later, Charles Pappas acquired the West 
Texas Cafe. George Phillips worked for Charles 
Pappas in the Roberts Hotel Coffee Shop. In 
1939 Charles Pappas opened the Hollywood 
Barn at Bell and Pulliam with Vic Constantine 
as partner. 

When Charles Pappas took over the West 
Texas Cafe upon the death of his cousin, Bill 
Pappas, Sam Kerasias from Dallas became his 


partner until Kerasias opened the Melody Club 
with Nick Pappas, Charles Pappas’ son. Pete 
Paris, brother-in-law of Charles Pappas, worked 
in the West Texas Cafe for a brief period, later 
moved to Albany and then Andrews, where he 
operated a restaurant. In 1944, Charles Pappas 
acquired the Triple Gables, located on South 
Chadbourne, and later sold it to George 
Athanas, who managed it as the Triangle Inn. 

Athanas’ next venture was the Bus Terminal 
Cafe on Twohig Avenue, which he operated 
with Sam Kouroucles, Zach Zacharias, and 
Spero Vallatos until 1950, when he built the 
Five-Point Drive-In on South Chadbourne 
across from St. Mary’s Catholic Church. 

In the early 1930s, there were hat cleaning 
shops. Paul Jamson owned Paul’s The 
Hatter, and Vic Constantine had The Hattery 
Shop. John Lambert, moving here from 
Massachusetts in the late 50s, owned a hat 
cleaning shop on North Chadbourne Street. 

Louis Kleitches in 1915 opened the B&B 
Cafe in the 200 block of South Chadbourne and 
later a new B&B Cafe in the unit block of West 
Beauregard. His last business venture was 
Kleitches Grocery Store at Randolph and 
College. 

Liberty Cafe No. 1 was founded on 
Chadbourne Street near Concho Avenue in 1925 
under the ownership of Theo Alexander with 
the Manitzas brothers, Nick, George and Steve. 
Sam Corases, a brother-in-law, and Angelo 
Stegos worked for the owners. Alexander’s 
Cafe on the corner of Chadbourne and Concho 
was founded by its namesake in 1936. The 
Manitzas brothers then took over the Kleitches 
building and opened Manitzas Brothers Cafe, 
where The Fashion was later located. Stegos 
then went to work for the Manitzas brothers. 

In 1928, Pete Halas, Jimmy Cloun, Jimmy 
Moutos, and Pete Karr established the Coney 


W.G. Michalopulos, owner of Crystal Confectionery, 
located at 124 South Chadbourne. Photo ca. 1940. 


Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 


Commission - Reprint ‘San Angelo Marches On.’ 


Island on South Chadbourne. Gust Moutos 
joined the group a year later, and in 1942 he 
opened another Coney Island a few blocks south 
with Zach Zacharias. 

Pete Kouvelis with Zacharias established the 
Olympic Confectionery in 1926 in the 100 
block of North Chadbourne. Kouvelis then 
ventured into the operation of two farms which 
were later owned by George Athanas, while 
Kouvelis managed a produce business. 

The Crystal Confectionery, located near 
the Rust Building, was originated by 
Michael Michalopulos and his nephew Bill 
Michalopulos. In 1944, Sam Kouvelis joined 
Bill Michalopulos at the Crystal but later 
ventured into his own candy business, making 
and distributing Sam’s Candies to restaurants 
and grocery stores throughout San Angelo and 
West Texas. Bill Michalopulos, with Zacharias, 
a few years later opened the Seafood Drive-In 
at 800 South Chadbourne. 


In the early 1930s, the West Texas Fish 
Market was operated by Pano Karr for a decade. 
Karr then entered the nickelodeon trade and 
finally Karr Distributorship Co. in partnership 
with Demos Xelaras, handling restaurant 
fixtures. 
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Greek immigrants gathered for a group picture at a picnic in the summer of 1931. 


Crystal Confectionery was located on South Chadbourne between 
Twohig and Beauregard Streets. Courtesy of Harper/Clift Family. 


Steve Manitzas left his brothers and 
originated Steve’s Ranch House in 1941 on 
West Beauregard. He was joined by Vic 
Constantine in managing the steak house. It 
later became McEver’s. George Manitzas then 
went to work with his son Tony at Tony’s Drive 
Inn, located across from Lee Junior High 
School. Nick Manitzas then opened Nick’s 
Cafe across from the old Texas Theatre. 

The handy man of the Greek community was 
a disabled World War I veteran, Gus Vamvoras. 
He was a master in tinmaking, woodwork, and 
candle making. He crafted icon stands, crosses 
and other church items. With the priest and 
church members he made the candles for use 
in the Greek Orthodox Church. 

A change from the usual restauranteur was 
James Gouras, who entered the oil drilling 
business in 1939 with the discovery of oil on 
Noelke land. Wells also were drilled in the 
Rankin and McCamey areas. But 
in the later years he returned to 
his original trade of watch 
repairman. 

Charles Restaurant, located at 
14th and North Chadbourne, was 
established in 1954 by Gust 
Rakagis. Tim Beys, arriving in 
San Angelo through sponsorship 
by his uncle, Sam Kerasias, 
worked for Steve Manitzas at 
Steve’s Ranch House and learned 
the restaurant business. He then 
went to work for Rakagis and 
became his son-in-law. Beys 
became manager of the restaurant 
with his wife, Rula Rakagis Beys. 

Moving here from Wichita 
Falls in the late 1960s was Nick Ellis and his 
wife. He opened the Bell Street Barbecue 
next to Cason’s Pawn Shop and operated at 
that location for a number of years until his 
death. 
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There have been more than 25 Greek-owned 
restaurants in San Angelo over the last 75 years 
and all successful. 

Along with their business establishments, the 
early Greek immigrants were instrumental in 
founding a Greek Orthodox Church, which 
became the center of their lives. Established in 
1930 by the first handful of Greeks, their 
children were taught the Orthodox religion and 
the Greek language, thus preserving a valued 
heritage. 

Through that heritage first and second 
generation Greek-Americans became lawyers, 
bankers, engineers, journalists, teachers, 
architects, realtors, contractors, dentists, oral 
surgeons, physicians, professors, interior 
designers, and grocery, restaurant and drive-in 
owners. 

Business ventures by descendants of the 
Greek immigrants were the Mushroom Grill by 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex Zotos, the Melody Club 
(later the Town and Country Club) by Nick 
Pappas and his family and partner Sam 
Kerasias, Alexander Construction Co. by Bill, 
Alex, Nick, and Dr. Gus Alexander, the Greek 
Market and Highland Grocery by Johnny and 
Michael Kalaitzes, George’s Drive-In Grocery, 
and C&J Grocery by Chris and John Kouvelis, 
and Santa Fe Grill by Ted Greer. 

Submitted by Jenny Sakellariou 


THE BARRIO 
PEOPLE OF 
SAN JOSE MISSION 
1880-1983 


The first Catholic services held in the city of 
San Angelo took place in 1880 in an adobe 
church located at the site of present-day Sacred 
Heart Cathedral. At that time, people were 
concentrated in the area between the North 
Concho River and Beauregard Avenue-today’s 
downtown district. There lived the small town’s 
Catholic residents, primarily Mexican 
Americans. 

Over the years, Hispanic neighborhoods 
developed in other parts of growing San 
Angelo. The coming of the Santa Fe Railroad 
in 1888 drew newcomers to the north end of 
the city and they along with Mexicans from the 
downtown area created the emerging barrio 
between 9th and 14th Streets. From this quarter, 
men walked to the Santa Fe depot, located 
between east Fourth and Fifth Streets, to work 
for the railroad. The inhabitants of the “Santa 
Fe” barrio, as it was called, nonetheless 
attended church services downtown at Sacred 
Heart. 

In the 1910s and 1920s, another Hispanic area 
developed in southern San Angelo, around the 
Orient Railroad depot on Avenue D and 
Chadbourne Street. This part of town, which 
grew southward to Avenue N and beyond, soon 
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became the largest Mexican American 
neighborhood in San Angelo. In 1928, St. 
Mary’s church on Avenue N was erected for 
the use of the barrio. 

“Santa Fe,” meantime, was also expanding 
and by the mid-1930s, the need for a mission 
there became apparent. Plans were finalized in 
1936 when Bishop Robert Lucey acquired 
property at 1201 North Randolph and ordered 
the pastor of Sacred Heart Parish to build a 
church. Construction of the mission building 
was subsidized by a generous donation from 
Dr. John Joseph Sullivan, a Boston philan- 
thropist interested in founding a place of 
worship for Mexicans (it would be dedicated 
to the memory of his mother). The chapel was 
situated just one block from Guadalupe School, 
accommodated about 250 persons, and was 
given the name of St. Joseph although called 
San José . 

The new mission, though ministered in its 
formative years by various assistant priests from 
Sacred Heart, served parishioners in the 
northern barrio well. In 1942, it achieved semi- 
independence when permitted to keep parish 
books separate from those of Sacred Heart. 
According to entries in the first book, Father 
Arhed J. Knittles, O.F.M., celebrated St. 
Joseph’s first infant baptism on January 1, 1942, 
when Juan Andrada and Lidia C. Andrada 
baptized Vicente de Paul Sosa, son of Pedro C. 
Sosa and Rosa Carrasco. Two months later, 
Father Knittles conducted the first marriage at 
the young mission, uniting Leopoldo Zufiga 
and Trinidad Ornelas in matrimony (Juan and 
Maria Estrada were the padrinos). May 10, 
1942, was the occasion for the first communion 
ever performed at St. Joseph’s, a ceremony 
involving twenty-four boys and seventeen girls. 
Confirmation was first administered on April 
26, 1942, when the Most Reverend Lawrence 
J. Fitzsimon, Bishop of Amarillo, gave the 
sacrament to fifty-three children, all of them 
under twelve years of age (the youngest, Juan 
Rodriguez, Jr., was only a month old). 
According to these records, Teofila Gonzalez, 
who died on January 20, 1942, at the age of 
ninety-five, was the first parishioner from St. 
Joseph’s Mission Church to be buried at 
Calvary Cemetery. 

Four years later, a man who would leave a 
lasting imprint on St. Joseph’s arrived to take 
command of the north Catholic community of 
San Angelo. This was Father Fidelis Albrecht, 
O.F.M., who set out to moving the mission 
church in new directions. Among the 
innovations St. Joseph’s experienced was the 
revival of the old Mexican tradition of 
Christmas posadas (rests). Each year at this 
time, parishioners re-enacted the nine days 
Mary and Joseph wandered in search of shelter 
in Bethlehem just before the birth of Jesus. 
Usually, the group would stop to ask for posada 
at the homes of long-standing members of the 
church. 


In 1952, St. Joseph’s was the scene of an 
untimely fire which destroyed the frame hall 
behind the old chapel. But this only hastened 
ideas to build a replacement structure on 
property bought in 1950 at the corner of 17th 
Street and North Randolph. It was felt that it 
was more practical to rebuild than to repair the 
damaged church. 

The guiding spirit behind the move for a new 
building was the ever creative Father Fidelis 
who envisioned an architectural design 
modeled after the early missions of the west. It 
would have a church on the northside, living 
quarters across the back, and a hall on the south. 
These buildings would be surrounded by a high 
stucco wall with a courtyard in the middle. 

Efforts to carry out the plan began in earnest 
in 1953. According to the understanding 
between church officials and the Catholic 
members of San José mission, the parishioners 
were to donate their time and energies so that 
when finished, the congregation would have no 
debt. For the next four years, the faithful 
solicited donations to purchase materials for the 
project, held fundraisers, worked whenever 
time availed itself, and paid for the building 
piece by piece. Still, the task proved too 
demanding and in September or October 1957, 
the Bishop agreed to permit a debt and hurry 
on completion. 

The dedication of the new church—which 
adhered closely to Father Fidelis’ blueprint— 
took place on Thanksgiving Day, November 28, 
1957. A parade from the old San José Mission 
to the locality on 17th Street and Randolph, 
blessing ceremonies, and other fanfare, 
inaugurated the fresh beginning. The members 
of the mission were justly pleased with their 
accomplishments for they held before them the 
very fruits of their labor—a church able to 
accommodate some 280 people, a family hall 
with a seating capacity for 400, and a church 
structure unique to San Angelo and West Texas. 
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Despite all the accomplishments of Catholics 
in North Angelo, their church remained a 
mission belonging to Sacred Heart. Happily, 
this arrangement ended on August 1, 1961, 
when St. Joseph’s achieved elevation to the 
status of parish. The first pastor, appropriately 
enough, became Father Fidelis. 

By then, Father Fidelis was well on his way 
to launching another dream, that of a cursillo 
in the English language. He hosted the first 
“short courses on Christianity” in the United 
States at St. Joseph’s from November 9 to 
November 12, 1961. The church continued to 
serve as an important meeting place for many 
future cursillos. 

After sixteen years at St. Joseph’s, Father 
Fidelis departed for a new assignment on 
February 20, 1962. He was succeeded by Father 
Louis B. Moeller, a native of nearby Olfen- 
Rowena, and, incidentally, the first diocesan 
priest in the city of San Angelo. Father Louis 
continued the cursillos and took charge of the 
Spanish Apostolate of the newly established 
diocese. Thirteen other diocesan priests and 
four members of religious orders followed him 
and they have maintained the programs and 
ideals to which the parish is committed. 

The church adjusted to changing times in the 
1960s and 1970s. Remodeling altered the 
original layout of the church. In compliance 
with directives issued by the Vatican Council, 
it was refurbished in 1965. Most significantly, 
the altar at which priests gave mass was turned 
so that the celebrant now faced the people. In 
August 1976, two married men of the parish, 
Mr. Manny Maldonado and Mr. John Mufioz 
were ordained as permanent deacons by Bishop 
Stephen Leven; they have continued to serve 
the church community of St. Joseph’s faithfully. 
The old church mission on Twelfth Street, 
which had meantime served as a catechetical 
center, outlived its usefulness by the mid- 
seventies and in October 1975 was put up for 
sale. Its end came in January 1980 when fire 
demolished it entirely. 

By now, parishioners were considering plans 
for another more modern church edifice. Father 
Mark Woodruff, temporary administrator of the 
parish, took a personal interest in their ideas 
and presented them to Bishop Joseph A. 
Fiorenza in February of 1980. These ambitions 
were taken up the Dominican Fathers, Angel 
Vizcarra, O.P., pastor, Andrew Kolzow, O.P., 
and Carmen Mele, O.P., who arrived in the city 
on August 13 of the same year. They, with the 
encouragement of the parish council and 
various societies, as well as the support of some 
generous benefactors, made this vision a reality. 
Ground breaking ceremonies took place in 
August 1982, and a year later, on August 14, 
1983, a new church was dedicated. 

Submitted by Arnoldo De Leon, Ph.D., 

Associate Professor of History at 

Angelo State University, August 1983. 


PROMINENT EARLY AFRICAN-AMERICAN: 
GEORGE B. JACKSON 


In the 1880s and 1890s blacks were referred 
to in the San Angelo Standard as “colored” or 
“negroes” without names, and usually 
mentioned only when arrested or killed. Even 
the majority of Buffalo soldiers stationed at Fort 
Concho passed through this time and place 
unnamed and unnoticed. Yet the Concho Valley 
had one notable exception, a quintessential 
power - George B. Jackson. 

George B. Jackson was a mulatto born to a 
slave family in Virginia in 1850. He and his 
wife Mary owned property in San Antonio, 
where he was active in the black Masonic lodge 
and the African Methodist Episcopal church. 
Some time in the 1870s, George B. Jackson saw 
business opportunities in the town of Saint 
Angela in the new county to the north... 
operating saloons. 

The first mention of Jackson in Saint Angela 
occurred in 1879. Josephine Thompson, a black 
prostitute, was charged with murder in the death 
of Albert Ford, a Buffalo soldier, in George B. 
Jackson’s saloon on Concho Avenue. 

In 1880 Mary Jackson, George’s wife, 
and Adelia Selby, wife of Joe Selby, one of 
Jackson’s partners, bought two lots on Concho, 
known as the Blue Ribbon saloon. In time, 
George B. Jackson was either sole proprietor 
or with one of his two partners owner of five 
saloons in San Angelo. The saloon business was 
one that apparently defied racial boundaries. 
Military records and newspaper accounts attest 
to the fact that blacks and whites frequented 
the same saloons. 

In September 1888 Jackson was listed in the 
Standard among “Heavy Taxpayers of Tom 
Green County.” By 1890 he owned at least forty 
lots in San Angelo. In 1887 he had purchased 
city property in El Paso, “but will still make 
San Angelo his home.” 

Jackson gained respect around the state and 
at home. Described as the leader of the colored 
Republicans in the west, “one of the most 
intelligent men of his race,” he was in 1884 
appointed assistant commissioner of the 
department of colored exhibits of the World 
Exposition at New Orleans. He served as a petit 
juror in Tom Green County. In 1885 the county 
judge appointed Jackson school trustee for the 
colored school in San Angelo. 

Supporting numerous civic and business 
ventures, Jackson subscribed $500 to the stock 
company formed under J. L. Millspaugh to 
build and operate a steam flour mill in San 
Angelo. 

George B. Jackson was an elder in Greater 
St. Paul A.M.E. church and a member of the 
black Masonic lodge. 

Through his saloon business, George B. 
Jackson found a way out of the crippling lack 
of capital which was slavery’s sharpest legacy. 


In 1883 he bought a ranch on the Middle 
Concho. After 1885 he appears to have decided 
that leasing ranch land was better than buying. 
The coming of sheep in the late 1870s opened 
a new source of income to this area. In 1881 
wool sold for 25 cents a pound. Two years later 
the bottom dropped out of the wool market. The 
value of sheep and grazing land dropped to 
almost nothing. Yet Jackson grasped this oppor- 
tunity to buy sheep and run them in Crockett 
and Schleicher counties. In 1885 he sheared 
twice, a practice considered experimental in that 
day. 

Tariff laws enacted in 1883 and later in 
1894 allowed foreign wool growers to 
dump huge amounts of wool on the American 
market. In 1896 the Standard said: “George B. 
Jackson, one of the delegates from Tom Green 
County to the Republican state convention in 
Austin, is responsible for the resolutions 
adopted favoring a duty on wool, hides and 
cattle. The majority of the committee were 
originally opposed to passing tariff resolutions, 
and it was due to individual efforts that the 
resolutions were adopted by the convention.” 
In 1897 Congress restored wool protection to 
the tariff schedule. 

History may never fully recognize the 
significant role of the black sheepman from San 
Angelo, who was once described as “playing 
politics for recreation.” Although there had been 
active Republicans in the county for years, the 
party officially organized here in 1894. George 
B. Jackson served on the executive committee 
alongside prominent white businessmen and 
one Hispanic. At a district convention in 1896, 
Jackson ran into racial hostility from German 
Republicans, and had to accept the role of 
alternate delegate. Jackson did not vote along 
racial lines, supporting McKinley against a 
candidate favored by East Texas black 
Republicans. In 1898 he was appointed to the 
post customs collector at Presidio. Racial 
antagonism to blacks made this job stressful. 

George B. Jackson died November 25, 1899, 
at Shafter, Texas. In his obituary the Standard 
said: “In spite of his color, he stood in good 
favor with the white population and Democrats, 
among whom he had many friends. . . . It proves 
that a dark skin, no more than a white one, is a 
barrier to the subtle fluid of personal 
magnetism. He has now gone where there is 
not only no formal statutory inhibition against 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
but before the great Judge who regards not the 
pigment in the skin, but looks beneath and 
analyzes the heart and the mind, rendering 
judgment free from human interest, passion, 
bias or prejudice.” 

The social climate in San Angelo during the 
early years seems to have been a mixture of 
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Southern constraint and a more open frontier 
society. The first blacks arrived in the area not as 
slaves, but as employees of the federal 
government. The local economy was based on 
the military presence and on the ranching industry 
rather than on a Southern planter economy. These 
factors seem to have allowed blacks and other 
minorities a wider economic and social life. 


Jackson proved that one concerned and 
committed individual, regardless of race or color, 
could forge ahead and make a difference. Not 
only was he a successful businessman, sheep 
rancher and politician, he used his influence to 
benefit the wool growing industry of Texas. It is 
interesting to contemplate what would have 
happened to West Texas sheepmen in 1896 had 


Jackson not stood his ground on the state 
Republican resolutions committee and pushed for 
tariff reform. 
From a paper presented to 
Tom Green County Historical Society by 
Suzanne Campbell. 


SAN ANGELO IN THE EARLY YEARS: 
EARLY CITY SERVICES: 


WATER 


The Concho Rivers, with their bountiful flow 
of fresh water, shaped the history of the Concho 
Valley. Fed by continually flowing springs, the 
water supply attracted the attention of early 
travelers through the area. 

By the late 1860s - early 1870s, the little 
settlements along the Conchos were Fort 
Concho, the village of Ben Ficklin, and the town 
across the river from the fort, Saint Angela (later 
San Angelo). 

The pioneer cattlemen and sheepmen settled 
along the rivers so they could water their herds. 
The cattle would graze away from the river in 
unfenced “open range.” Later, windmills would 
allow ranchers the option to locate their herds 
away from the rivers. 


Residents in the little settlements had to rely 
on the river water. Water hauling was a profit- 
able business for the Mexicans who hauled the 
water from the Conchos to the homes and 
business houses. Some would tie two or three 
barrels on a burro, while others would haul the 
barrels on a slow moving buckboard pulled by 
horses or mules. 

Fort Concho, also, had to look to the river as 
its water supply. As soon as the fort was located 
here shortly after the Civil War, “to keep down 
the Indians,” the government installed a pump 
house on the South Concho east of the fort and 
north of the present West Texas Utilities 
Company power plant. 
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Water Works-donkey engine. The first water service was supplied to h 
business houses by Mexicans who dipped water from the North Concho and 
charged 10¢ a barrel. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


By 1884, efforts were being made 
in San Angelo to supply the growing 
community with water pumped from 
the river. The San Angelo Water 
Works Company was incorporated on 
April 28, 1884, with James L. 
Millspaugh as its principal backer. 
The Standard reported on March, 
1885: “The water works on the south 
side of West Concho Avenue between 
South Irving and South Randolph 
Streets is under construction with a 
completion date of September, 1885.” 
The pumping plant was located on the 
north bank of the North Concho 
River. Joe Clark, later in the gun and 
lock business on South Oakes Street, 
was the pump house superintendent at one time. 

The pipe for the 
first water works 
system was sent by 
| train from Pittsburgh 
to Abilene and 
freighted from Abilene 
to San Angelo. The 
water was pumped 
directly out of the 
North Concho and sent 
_ into the pipes. There 
was no apparent con- 
tamination then as the 
North Concho was a 
running stream, its 
water as pure as those 
of Spring Creek. 

However, as the city developed up the North 
Concho River from Fort Concho and the 
population increased to 3,000, the threat of 
contamination developed. About 1890 the 
pumping plant was moved from the North 
Concho to the present site on the South 
Concho. 

In March, 1898, the company was reor- 
ganized with a capital stock of $50,000 and 
debts of $18,682. Records show that the 
November, 1898, income from the water system 
was $427. James L. Millspaugh retired from 
the company shortly afterward and the water 
system was consolidated with the power plant, 
the combination becoming known as the San 
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‘an Angelo Water Works, ca. 1 884-1890. Courtesy of Tom Green 
County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State 
University 


Angelo Water, Light, and Power Company. 
T. C. Wynn served as president, Charles W. 
Hobbs was secretary-treasurer, and W. A. 
Guthrie served as vice-president and general 
manager. Others serving as directors were 
C. A. Broome, L. L. Farr and John W. Harris. 
John W. Harris had been president of the water 
company at the time of the merger. By now, 
San Angelo’s population had increased to about 
5,000. 

In 1901, Charles B. Metcalfe built a dam 
across the South Concho River so he could 
irrigate several hundred acres of vegetables in 
his Glenmore Farms. Part of this dam (below 
the Lone Wolf Bridge) is still being used. The 
lake that was formed above the dam was named 
Lake Concho. The San Angelo Water, Light, 
and Power Company rented the dam and Lake 
Concho from C. B. Metcalfe. About a year later 
a high rise coming down the river washed out 
part of the dam. The west end of the dam was 
left standing far out from the bank. Metcalfe 
then built an extension from the remaining dam, 
downstream and to the bank. 

When the water and electric facilities 
consolidated in 1903, the offices were moved 
downtown to East Beauregard. The standpipe 
for the water works was built in 1903 just off 
the Chadbourne and Avenue A intersection. The 
standpipe is easily identified in photographs 
taken during this time period. A fire destroyed 
the old plant in 1910. The first brick and steel 
plant of the water and power company was built 


The West Texas Utilities Company continued to supply water 
and power until 1951 when San Angelo purchased all the 


water facilities. 


in 1910 at Burgess Street around the old plant. 
In 1933, the standpipe was torn down. 

Under a 50-year franchise granted the San 
Angelo Water Works Company on October 10, 
1905, the company was to supply the city 
1,000,000 gallons of free water a month and 
charge half price for the surplus over the first 
million. This franchise continued under the 
subsequent owners of the water company. 

As far back as 1905, the San Angelo Water, 
Light, and Power Company had found that it 
was at a disadvantage when farmers owning 
river front lands decided to irrigate from the 
utility company’s lake. The state riparian rights 
law gave the farmer the right to draw out as 
much of the water as he desired so long as he 
owned the river front. The basis for the law was 
that the owner of the river front also owned the 
river to its center. 

Some of the drouths and water consumption 
during the summer months lowered the level 
in Lake Concho. The water and power company 
determined it needed to buy the river front 
property in order to assure the city of an 
adequate and permanent water supply. The San 
Angelo Water, Light, and Power Company 
purchased the Lake Concho dam from C. B. 
Metcalfe for $30,000. A coffer dam and a canal 
were built to divert the muddy waters of Red 
Arroyo. River frontage was purchased over the 
years by the company. 

In 1912, the San Angelo Water, Light, and 
Power Company sold out to the Interstate 
Electric Corporation of New York. The new 
company maintained control of the firm until 
it sold in November, 1924, to the West Texas 
Utilities Company (WTU) with headquarters 
in Abilene. 

By the late 1920s, WTU owned the land in 
the vicinity of Lake Nasworthy. In order to 
continue furnishing water for a growing city, 
WTU began building the Lake Nasworthy Dam, 
completing construction in 1930. The dry year 
of 1933 proved that the dam had served its 
purpose of supplying the city with enough 
water. Only about a third of Tom Green 
County’s annual precipitation fell, making it the 
driest year in recorded history of the local 


weatherman. Waters from Lake 
Nasworthy were turned loose by WTU 
to flush Metcalfe Lake for the state fish 
hatchery and the rest of the river for fish 
preservation and to fill up ponds on 
down the river from which farmers were 
irrigating. All this only lowered the lake 
level by four feet. 

The Concho rivers and tributaries are 
nowadays almost continuously con- 
nected artificial lakes. Many of these 
were built for pleasure purposes alone, 
particularly on the South Concho and 
Spring Creek. There are three fine dams 
on the North Concho in San Angelo 
proper that were built for beautification 
and recreation purposes. The J. Willis 
Johnson Dam was built in 1931 by his wife as 
a memorial to Johnson; the dam near Central 
High School, and the dam formed by the Irving 
Street low water crossing. In recent years, 
several fountains and water falls have been 
added in various locations to aerate the water 
as well as for aesthetic purposes. Part of the 
funding for these beautification projects was 
by the Parks and Wildlife Department. 

The water supply lakes are formed by the 
following dams: Lake Concho Dam, 18 feet 
high, backing up a lake of 149,670,129 gallons 
or 459.39 acre feet of water; Ben Ficklin Dam, 
18 feet high, 129,882,711 gallons, or 398.65 
acre feet of water; Metcalfe Dam (originally 
W. S. Cunningham Dam), forming the country 
club lake, 18 feet high, 17,185,965 gallons, or 
525.43 acre feet of water; and Nasworthy Dam, 
37 feet high, forming a reservoir containing 
3,025,160,730 gallons or 10,500 acre feet of 
water. 

The flowing Conchos and their tributaries 
were almost solely responsible for the location 
here of the state fish hatchery, serving virtually 
all of West Texas, and the federal hatchery, 
constructed in 1935. The federal hatchery, 
which included 90 acres of ponds, was the 
largest in the nation. Millions of fish were 
distributed annually from San Angelo over the 
entire southwest. 

In September of 1936, 17 inches of rain fell 
on the South Concho watersheds with Dove 
Creek and the Middle Concho also rising, there 
was some fear as to whether the Nasworthy 
Dam would hold. West Texas Utilities 
Company opened the flood gates to lower the 
water level in Lake Nasworthy so that it could 
better contain the inrushing flood waters. The 
gates were kept open until the South Concho 
began to abate. Then WTU began to close the 
gates to take the pressure off San Angelo, for 
by that time the North Concho was up. The 
headlines of the San Angelo Evening Standard 
read, “Flood waters swirl into city with more 
to come and power plant threatened.” More than 
25 inches of rain fell on the San Angelo area 
over four days. The resulting flood destroyed 
300 houses, damaged 700 more and causing $2 


million worth of uninsured damage, according 
to newspaper reports at the time. The 
Nasworthy Dam held. 

West Texas Utilities continued as the city’s 
“water company” until 1951, when the city 
purchased all the water facilities. The city of 
San Angelo continues efforts to upgrade the 
quality of the water supplied the city as well as 
seeking water contracts from other sources, 
such as the underground water from the 
Millersview-Doole aquifier, and pumping water 
from the O. H. Ivie Reservoir formed by the 
dam at the confluence of the Concho and 
Colorado Rivers in Coleman County. 


WATER WAGON 


A Mexican named Dionico was the first 
driver of the water wagon. In the earliest days, 
the water was taken from the river. Later, after 
a well was dug, well water was used. 

The water tank itself was about six feet long 
and three or four feet in diameter, made of 
cypress wood clamped together with iron 
bands. 
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A water wagon sprinkling street. First Black church 
and school in left background. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Society/West Texas 
Collection/Angelo State University 


Horses, mules, and at one time a horse and a 
burro, were used as teams to draw the wagon. 
Each family set out their barrel and the wagon 
came around to dole out the water supply at 
10-cents a barrel. 

Victor Torias took over the job of driving the 
water wagon in 1894, when he was about fifteen 
years old. 
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ELECTRICAL 
POWER 
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San Angelo Ice Factory - 1884 


San Angelo Ice and Power Company. 

J. L. Millspaugh built the ice factory in 1884. A steam 
engine powered a generator which produced 
electricity to run the refrigerator. From sunset to 9:00 
p.m., when no ice was being produced, the company 
sold power to individuals in San Angelo, thus 
becoming the town’s first electric plant. Mr. 
Millspaugh started a full-time company in 1890. 
Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic 
Landmark 


San Angelo’s first electricity was generated 
in 1890 with a 10-horsepower steam engine. 
The engine was housed in a building at Fourth 
and Oakes Streets near the Santa Fe Railroad 
depot. Two years later another unit was added, 
a 250-horsepower engine. In 1903 the San 
Angelo Water Works Company consolidated 
with the power plant. The combination became 
known as the San Angelo Water, Light, and 
Power Company. The water works company 
had been incorporated on April 28, 1884, with 
James L. Millspaugh as its principal backer. 
Officers of the newly formed utilities company 
were T. C. Wynn as president, Charles W. 
Hobbs as secretary-treasurer, and W. A. Guthrie 
as vice-president and general manager. Others 
serving as directors were C. A. Broome, L. L. 
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Farr, and John W. Harris. By this time San 
Angelo’s population had increased to about 
5,000., 


San Angelo Water, Light, and Power Company on Burgess Street, 
built in 1910. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/ 


West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


The offices were moved downtown to East 
Beauregard Avenue in 1903. The power plant 
on Burgess Street was destroyed by fire in 1910; 
then a brick and steel structure was built in 1910 
around the old plant. The engines were refur- 
bished or rebuilt at that time. As the city grew, 
there was a need to install yet another 250- 
horsepower alternating current generator in 
1911. 

In 1912, the San Angelo Water, Light, and 
Power Company sold to the Interstate Electric 
Corporation of New York. The new company 
maintained control of the firm until it sold in 
November, 1924, to the West Texas Utilities 
Company (WTU) with headquarters at Abilene. 


The water, light and power company became known as West Texas 
Utilities Company in 1924. Courtesy of Fort Concho National 


Historic Landmark 


West Texas Utilities Company originated in 
Abilene under the name of the Abilene Electric 
Light and Power Company in 1891. Two men, 
Otto Steffins and J. E. Lowden began the 
small electric service firm to furnish power to 
a few homes and businesses. A few years later, 
the firm was bought by W. G. Swenson and 
J. M. Wagstaff, who also headed an ice 
company. In 1912, the American Public Service 
Company bought up the Abilene companies, 
including a streetcar company. Swenson 
continued to head the company’s Abilene 
interests, which was locally known as the 
Abilene Gas and Electric Company. Between 
1912 and 1923 several nearby towns were 
added to the growing system. The company 
became known as The West Texas Utilities 


Company in 1923 and George W. Fry was 
WTU’s first president. 

WTU officially began serving customers in 
San Angelo in November, 1924, 
when the company purchased the 
facilities of the San Angelo Water, 
Light, and Power Company from the 
Interstate Electric Corporation of 
New York. The purchase, which 
made the San Angelo electric 
properties part of the integrated WTU 
system, not only included electricity, 
but water and ice as well. 

In 1925, the Spanish style office 
building on Beauregard Avenue was 
constructed by WTU as the local 
office. This office building was made 
an official district office in 1927. The 
building had an adjoining ice plant and loading 
dock, a beautiful entrance drive and a water 
fountain of Spanish design. That same year, the 
company constructed 35 miles of transmission 
line from San Angelo to Ballinger and included 
the towns of Rowena and Miles. 

In 1925, WTU began construction of the 
Concho Power Station’s new 5,000 KW 
generating unit. In 1927, the company installed 
a 6,000 KW unit, and another 6,000 KW unit 
was added in 1928. The old station got another 
boost in 1930 when a 15,000 KW unit was 
added. Another unit was put into commercial 
operation in 1952, making the Concho Plant 
the largest in generating capacity at 
that time. 

In order to furnish water for these 
new facilities and water for a growing 
city, WTU began constructing the 
Lake Nasworthy Dam in 1929, with 
completion in 1930. WTU continued 
as San Angelo’s “water company” 
until 1951 when the city purchased 
all the water facilities. WTU’s ice 
properties were sold in the 1950s. 

WTU began construction of the 
San Angelo Power Station, located on 
Lake Nasworthy, in June 1964. The 
first generating unit was a 25,000 KW 
Westinghouse gas turbine, which was placed 
in service in 1965. The second unit, an 85,000 
KW steam turbine, began furnishing electric 
power in July, 1966. 

The modern two-story structure which served 
as WTU’s San Angelo local and district office 
at the corner of South Chadbourne Street and 
Beauregard Avenue was completed in 1967. In 
April, 1981, the San Angelo Service Center was 
completed on 19th Street and housed the 
distribution, service, district meter shop, and 
the district stores offices. WTU is an operating 
company of the Central and South West System, 
with corporate offices located in Dallas, Texas. 

Submitted by the Tom Green County 

Historical Commission from articles from 
The Standard-Times. 


SEWER SYSTEM 


San Angelo’s first sewer system was laid out 
in 1895 and was named the Lasker Line. The 
line consisted of about 800 feet and was laid 
from The Concho National Bank of San Angelo 
(name later changed to First National Bank), 
located on the corner of Chadbourne and 
Beauregard, and the Concho River. There were 
less than a dozen connections to the sewer 
line. 

Although not much is known about Lasker 
and those participants in the use of the sewer 
system, an article in the San Angelo Standard, 
dated May 30, 1885, does mention M. Lasker 
and his involvement in the development in 
early-day San Angelo. The newspaper 
reported: 


“M. Lasker, a Galveston millionaire, 
accompanied by H. Groos, arrived in the 
city last Monday. These gentlemen own 
what is known as the Vroman corner, which 
was burnt about two months ago, 
comprising 130 feet front on Concho 
Avenue by 100 feet front on Chadbourne 
Street. They have decided to build a brick 
or stone block, containing seven stores; five 
on Concho Avenue and two on Chadbourne 
Street. The walls will be of sufficient 
strength to add another story at any time 
deemed necessary. The block is estimated 
to cost about $15,000. Charles Vroman will 
occupy the corner store with a stock of 
general merchandise; Ira Havens, saloon; 
J. F. Schute, jeweler; and Leake, the grocer, 
will occupy three others on Concho 
Avenue.” 


The San Angelo Sewer Company purchased 
the Lasker Line in 1900. The San Angelo Sewer 
Company was owned by D. T. Jones, C. C. 
Kirkpatrick, Dr. Jones, and Pat Dooley, who 
also served as manager of the line. The city of 
San Angelo took over the sewer service in 1925. 

The city’s sewer plant is located off the 
Veribest Road, east of San Angelo. The treated 
wastewater from the plant is used to irrigate 
the city’s 2,240-acre farm. Also, a 27,000-foot 
pipeline carries treated wastewater to an 
irrigation canal used by the Tom Green County 
Water Control and Improvement District No. 
1. The canal runs from the Twin Buttes 
Reservoir eastward through the farmland 
around Veribest. The irrigation district uses an 
average of 19,000 acre-feet of water annually, 
with approximately 11,000 acre-feet of that 
amount coming from the water treatment plant. 
The pipeline helps to conserve the water supply 
in Twin Buttes Reservoir. The project cost the 
city $2.9 million and was made possible 
through a loan from the Texas Water 
Development Board. 


GAS SERVICE 


Prior to 1907, the people of San Angelo used 
all types of fuel including wood, kerosene, and 
oil. 


Se a — 
Mules carrying firewood: Most homes and 
businesses were heated by wood-burning fireplaces 
and stoves. Courtesy of Fort Concho National 
Historic Landmark 


The first effort to distribute gas as a fuel in 
the city was in 1907, when a small plant was 
constructed near the north bank of the river at 
Chadbourne Street. Called the San Angelo Gas 
Company, it was started by Dr. C. E. Mays, C. 
C. Kirkpatrick, W. B. Hunter, and John 
Freeland. Other stockholders were John 
Findlater, J. S. McConnell, the Neely Brothers 
and Fred Beck. A two-story building was used 
to house the gas plant. A California man put in 
the machinery for $20,000 worth of the stock 
of the company. The machinery was the latest 
type of equipment for making gas from high 
grade fuel oil. The gas plant was later sold to 
Barney Carter of Ranger, TX and his associates. 

Artificial gas sold at $1.50 per 1,000 cubic 
feet until the war (1918) when the company was 
granted permission to increase the price to $2.50 
per 1,000 because of the prohibitive cost of 
materials. The price was later dropped to $2 
and was at that price when the more economical 
natural gas was brought in. 


The building that would house the gas plant was 
damaged in the 1906 flood waters. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Society/West Texas 
Collection/Angelo State University 


The city of San Angelo received several 
proposals for natural gas connections after the 
discovery of gas in Coleman County. In August 
of 1926, Barney Carter and associates proposed 
to pipe gas from Coleman and a 20-year 
franchise was granted them to supply natural 
gas at a minimum rate of 75 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet with a 50-cent per month service 
charge. The San Angelo franchise was 


purchased in July of 1927 by a group of 
businessmen including A. T. Knies, Barney 
Carter and Louis M. Roberts of New York, 
shortly after they had been granted a charter as 
the Western Gas Service Company of San 
Angelo. Meanwhile, the Lone Star Gas 
Company had been endeavoring to get a 
franchise, announcing in July of 1927 its 
intention of piping natural gas here. However, 
the city declined to grant the franchise. Lone 
Star Gas built its first trunk line into West Texas 
in 1927 and by 1939 was serving San Angelo. 

The Western Gas Company took over the old 
artificial gas plant. The task of building the 71- 
mile, 8-inch pipeline from the Coleman County 
field was completed in 43 days. Appliance firms 
were active selling and installing new fixtures 
for the natural gas. In San Angelo, thousands 
of feet of pipe were put in. On the night of 
October 10, 1927, Mayor W. D. Holcombe 
turned the gas on at the edge of the city and in 
a few days natural gas was passing through the 
old mains of the San Angelo Gas Company. 
Within two weeks many more connections to 
the new lines added to the 600 or more who 
had been using artificial gas. 

By a change in stock and name the Western 
Gas Service Company was changed to the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company on April 1, 
1928, and on January 31, 1931, the change was 
made to the Texas Public Service Company. A 
99-mile, 12-inch line from the Big Lake deep 
oil and gas pool of Reagan County was 
completed in May of 1931 by the Texas Public 
Service Company. 


TELEPHONE 


' 
——_ +h > 
F. O. Perry had the first telephone system in San 
Angelo in 1887. He was also the first telegraph 
operator in San Angelo in 1886. Courtesy of Fort 
Concho National Historic Landmark 
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Though most sources indicate that telephone 
service did not arrive in San Angelo until 1896, 
F. O. Perry had installed at least 7 telephones 
by 1887. What happened to this system is 
unknown. Perry later became the Western 
Union agent for San Angelo. 
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Mr. and Mrs. F- O. Perry came to San Angelo about 
1886. They later had ranching interests. Photograph 
ca. 1940s. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission - Reprint: San Angelo Marches On. 


In early 1896, a man named W. W. Irwin and 
his family came to San Angelo from 
Goldthwaite. Irwin first operated a saloon. He 
then obtained a franchise to build and operate 
a telephone system in San Angelo. Irwin opened 
his telephone office in a small room on the 
second floor of the Mays Building on South 
Chadbourne Street, next door to the Legal 
Tender Saloon. The first business customer in 
San Angelo was the Santa Fe Railroad 
Company. Sometime in August of 1896, the 
county judge was instructed to have a tele- 
phone installed in the courthouse. Irwin’s 
switchboard was a hand-operated magneto 
affair serving some 75 customers. Each 
telephone had a separate line extending not over 
half a mile from the switchboard. Years later 
Mrs. W. S. Moore, a relative of Irwin’s who 
worked as an operator, described San Angelo’s 
early telephone equipment: 

“The plant was a crude and amateurish 
affair, consisting of cigar boxes to which 
were attached rough transmitters and 
receivers. Every telephone was on a 
separate line. The poles were not anchored 
and during a wind the slack wires became 
tangled. The Irwin’s son was kept busy 
untangling wires.” 

The Rust brothers, John Y., Jerry, and Lew, 
bought the exchange from Irwin in February, 
1899, for $5,200. Convincing people that the 
telephone was neither a toy nor an extravagance 
took hard work and much persuasion. One of 
the remarkable things about the San Angelo 
Telephone Company is that from the time it 
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began service here in 1899 until 1919, the rates 
were never changed. The charge for 20 years 
was $1.50 for a residence phone and $3 for a 
business line. By 1919, the system had 
increased to twenty-two hundred customers. 

When the Rust brothers bought the exchange, 
lines and instruments were owned by 
individuals. The Rusts simply bought the 
switchboard. Toll lines were installed. The first 
toll line terminated on the wall of the old 
Landon Hotel when the telephone exchange 
was over the Central Drug Store. In 1907, the 
company changed over from the magneto to 
the battery type of service. In 1928, the tele- 
phone company moved to a new building on 
Concho Avenue. 

The Rusts understood San Angelo’s potential 
for growth. In 1928, the company began the 
installation of an underground conduit system 
that could be expanded to serve a city of 
100,000, although San Angelo’s population at 
the time was about 17,000. A dial switching 
system was installed in September, 1928. 

While the San Angelo system was growing, 
there were thousands of independent telephone 
companies across the United States. In 1926, 
the Associated Telephone was growing in the 
Midwest. The State Telephone Company of 
Texas, a forerunner of the General Telephone 
Company of the Southwest, served territory in 
the Panhandle and the plains. By 1935, General 
Telephone Company acquired Associated 
Telephone. The name was changed in 1952 to 
General Telephone Company of the Southwest. 

Jerry Rust retired to ranching in 1918. Lew 
Rust took an interest in Del Rio affairs. John 
Rust remained in San Angelo. When he retired 
as president of the San Angelo Telephone 
Company in 1948, it was the second largest 
independent phone company in Texas. The 
company was sold to Southwestern Bell in 1948 
and in 1953 to General Telephone Company of 
the Southwest. The headquarters of General 
Telephone Company of the Southwest was 
relocated from Dallas to San Angelo. 

Today the communications legacy left by 
early telephone pioneer John Y. Rust lives on 
in GTE Southwest Incorporated with dual 
general offices in San Angelo and Irving, TX. 
In 1984, San Angelo became one of the first 
cities of its size to be served by a digital 
switching system utilizing the latest in state- 
of-the-art electronic telephone switching 
equipment. Now, futuristic custom calling, 
touch calling, and instantaneous data com- 
munication are an everyday reality. 

San Angelo’s telephone network has come a 
long way from the time when the crude 
telephone equipment was housed in cigar boxes 
and Mrs. Irwin’s son had to untangle the wires 
when the wind came up. 


NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOM GREEN 
COUNTY 
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James Kibbee [1858-1917], publisher of the 
Concho Times, (later Tom Green Times ), 1880. First 
newspaper in San Angelo. Courtesy of Tom Green 
County Historical/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 

More than one newspaper flourished in the 
early years of Tom Green County. James Kibbee 
was 22 years old when he began publishing the 
Concho Times in Saint Angela on April 24, 
1880. His office was east of Dr. Laton’s 
drugstore, located at the corner of Oakes Street 
and Concho Avenue. Kibbee had previously 
published newspapers in Burnet and later in 
Mason, Texas. He and Ada Lee Hart were 
married in Mason. Frank Lerch and R. W. 
Landrum, two real estate men from the Concho 
country, persuaded Kibbee to venture to the 
little settlement located across the river from 
Fort Concho. From about 1878, the name 
Concho attached itself to the little settlement, 
even on maps and deed records. Kibbee first 
named his weekly paper the Concho Times. 


James Farley was part owner of the Enterprise with 
P.N. Ions. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State 
University 


When the post office was established in 1881 
with the official name San Angela, Kibbee 
changed the name of the newspaper to Tom 
Green Times. In 1882, a young printer from 
Canada named J. G. “Pat” Murphy, joined the 
staff. The Tom Green Times reported the flood 
that destroyed Ben Ficklin, the county seat, in 
August of 1882. 

Competition in the newspaper business 
appeared when A. P. McCarty started the Tom 
Green Enterprise in 1882 on West Concho 
Avenue. In December 1883, McCarty sold the 
weekly to P. N. Ions and James Farley. 


Penrose N. Ions, newspaperman in 1883. Courtesy 
of Tom Green County Historical Commission 

Disaster struck James Kibbee when a fire 
destroyed his office and most of his equipment 
for printing the Tom Green Times. Although 
friends offered to help him rebuild, he made up 
his mind to try his fortunes further west. Kibbee 
sold what was left of the business to J. G. “Pat” 
Murphy and W. A. Guthrie. 

Murphy and Guthrie put out the first issue of 
their newspaper named the Standard on May 
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J. G. “Pat” Murphy. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/ 
West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


3, 1884. A weekly consisting of four pages, the 
newspaper advanced to eight pages in 
September of 1884. In September of 1885, the 
Standard noted with approval that the Tom 
Green Times-Enterprise was still publishing, 
now under the name San Angelo Enterprise. 

William Yandell was the San Angelo 
Enterprise editor in 1886, with Frank Hyatt as 
his assistant. In 1887, Dr. Yandell and his wife 
moved to E] Paso. Frank Hyatt, suffering from 
ill health, left to take a job with the Dallas News. 
During the interim, W. W. Walsh and Felix 
Probandt each bought a half interest in the 
Enterprise. The office was apparently moved 
to the Lasker block on Chadbourne Street. 

John Berger, later to have partial ownership 
of the Enterprise, left San Angelo to become 
foreman of the Fort Worth Mail. In June of 
1888, Berger returned to San Angelo and paid 
$1000 for Walsh’s half interest in the 
Enterprise. The arrival of the Santa Fe Railroad 
in September of 1888 promised a brighter future 
for those in the newspaper business. During this 
time, George G. Keller bought the other half 
interest in the San Angelo Enterprise from Felix 
Probandt. Berger and Keller were now the 
proprietors, with Keller to be the editor and 
Probandt remaining as an assistant. John Berger 
kept his job with the Fort Worth Mail for the 
time being. 

In 1891, the editor of the Enterprise was 23- 
year-old Frank Pierce. Pierce had come from 
Springfield, Vermont with a group of men who 
had bought some land and were disappointed 
in their hopes that a railroad would go through 
it. His sister, 13-year-old Jessie Pierce, learned 
to set type in the newsroom and could do a 
galley per day, right along with the others. Her 
father and a Mr. Sims also helped put out the 
newspaper. Jimmy Norton worked as the office 
boy. The Pierce family lived in one of the stone 
officers’ quarters at the abandoned post. 

Jessie Pierce wrote: “That year, 1891, was 
one of the extreme drouth. Cattle were dying 
by the hundreds. Some got over fences and 
wandered into the town. When my brother, 
Frank, worked at the office at night, he slept on 
a cot in back of the press room. One hot night 
he left the back door open. During the night he 
had a fearful dream and woke up. He saw dimly 
some awful thing hanging over him and was 
frightened. The phantom proved to a cow 
nibbling at his blankets.” 

“I remember one beating my brother got,” 
Jessie wrote. “Frank had written an editorial 
exposing some graft or other, and two men 
came to the press room late at night. One man 
held my father and the other attacked Frank. 
Frank was getting the best of it until the second 
man gave my father a hard punch and rushed 
to the aid of Frank’s attacker. Frank was 
knocked out and had a dreadful black eye. I 
recall the beefsteak he wore, and it was some 
time before he could appear in public.” Frank 
Pierce subsequently left town, saying news- 


papering was a dangerous occupation. He died 
in 1914. 

Eventually, two men named Mr. Potter and 
Mr. Williams, purchased the San Angelo 
Enterprise. Edmund P. Eason was the printer. 
The printing equipment, along with Mr. Eason, 
was moved to Sherwood in Irion County. Eason 
bought out the two partners and published the 
paper himself. The Irion County records at 
Sherwood lists Edmund P. Eason as owner of 
the Sherwood Advocate in 1898. 

Submitted by the Tom Green County 
Historical Society. 


HOUSTON HARTE 


At a Chamber of Commerce dinner in May 
1971, fifty years after Houston Harte arrived 
in San Angelo, it was announced that the new 
freeway carrying U.S. 67 around San Angelo 
would be named the Houston Harte 
Expressway. 

The following year, in October 1972, regents 
of Angelo State University departed from their 
custom of not honoring living persons in order 
to name a new building on campus the Houston 
Harte University Center. 

Houston Harte was born at Knob Noster, 
Missouri, January 12, 1893. His mother died 
when he was six days old. He went to local 
schools and graduated from the University of 
Missouri’s School of Journalism, one of the 
country’s foremost. With a legacy from his 
stepmother, he bought The Knob Noster Gem, 
and later the Boonville Republican. 

In 1917 Harte heard from an ink salesman 
about a newspaper for sale in Texas, The San 
Angelo Standard. Harte wrote to J. G. Murphy 
who had founded the paper with W. A. Guthrie. 
It had a circulation of 2,300. World War I 
intervened. Harte enlisted in the Army and 
served until he was discharged in 1918 as an 
infantry captain. He sold out his Missouri 
papers and traveled to Texas with about 
$30,000. He paid J. G. Murphy $10,000 cash 
and $23,000 in notes. 


In 1904, The San Angelo Standard operated out of 
alittle frame building on the east side of Chadbourne 
Street, not far from the Arc Light Saloon. Later, the 
plant was moved into a building especially built for 
its requirements. This two-story brick structure was 
just south of the First National Bank. (Corner of 
Beauregard/Chadbourne.) 


He and his wife, Caroline Isabel McCutcheon 
Harte, lived at first in the old St. Angelus Hotel, 
corner of Beauregard and Irving. Harte 
introduced new journalistic practices and began 
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buying papers outside of Tom Green County in 
Sweetwater and Roby. He joined forces with 
Bernard Hanks, owner of Abilene Reporter- 
News. They bought the Lubbock Avalanche- 
Journal and later the Corpus Christi Caller and 
merged it with the Times. Harte-Hanks 
expanded in Texas and nationwide. In 1972, 
Harte-Hanks included 19 newspapers in six 
states with a total circulation of more than 
600,000. Harte-Hanks was sold to Scripps- 
Howard in 1998. 


Houston Harte 


At first regarded as an outsider, Houston 
Harte earned his place as an honored and 
admired citizen. Some of his outstanding 
contributions to the city and area: 
¢ Helping to reorganize San Angelo National 

Bank during the Depression 


Mission to Washington and success in 
bringing a branch of Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation 


Work to make San Angelo an oil center, 
encouraged growth of livestock industry 


Force in bringing to San Angelo general 
offices of General Telephone Company of 
the Southwest 


e “Well-known at the Pentagon”: political 
friendships a factor in continued presence 
of Goodfellow Air Force Base 


Friend and supporter of Dan Moody, 
James V. Allred, John Nance Garner, Tom 
Connally, Sam Rayburn, Lyndon B. 
Johnson .. . also President Eisenhower, 
whom he persuaded to visit here in 1957 
during the drouth 


¢ Used political influence to get 4-year status 
for San Angelo College 


Organized Western Reserve Life Insurance 


With Mrs. Harte set up $25,000 memorial 
scholarship for journalism students at ASU 
honoring Millard Cope 
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1968 with Mrs. Harte gave $25,000 to ASU 
over 5-year period. 


Donor to Baptist Memorials, Fort Concho 
restoration, First Presbyterian Church 
(Wood Fellowship Hall) 


President Boy Scout council, Kiwanis Club, 
Board of City Development, West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce; Chairman 
Community Chest 


¢ Sold thousands of low-cost pecan seedlings 
to Standard-Times readers 


¢ Standard sponsored musicians, Broadway 
shows at City Auditorium 
Among the honors bestowed upon Houston 
Harte were the following: 
¢ 1931 University of Missouri journalism 
school, medal of merit, distinguished 
service to journalism 
1935-1943: Board of Directors, Associated 
Press 


1936 Commission to plan Texas Statehood 
Centennial 


1951 Committee to appraise University of 
Texas and chart its future 


1957 Citizen of the Year, San Angelo 
1957 Outstanding Texas Publisher 
1958 Honorary doctor of laws, Texas Tech 


1959 Honorary doctor of laws, Austin 
College, Sherman 


1969 Petroleum Hall of Fame for sponsor- 
ship of objective oil reporting, oil page 
edited by John Benton Brewer 


HISTORY OF THE 
SAN ANGELO FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 


In the early 1880s, fire fighting in San Angelo 
was as primitive as their “six-shooter” fire 
alarm system. Upon answering a gun shot 
alarm, the Hook and Ladder Co. of San Angelo, 
a small group of loosely organized volunteers 
with little equipment, would form a bucket 
brigade and go to work. If the fire was more 
than a block or two from the Concho River, 
little could be done to help. Water was brought 


PIONEER | 
Fare Fighting Equipment 


San Angelo ’s fire fighting equipment in 1888. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission 


to a fire by a water wagon, but it was most often 
too little, too late. 

After a fire in mid-September of 1885, at the 
White Elephant Saloon and Tobacco 
Emporium, it was decided that organization 
was needed to better protect San Angelo from 
fires. The city had no interest in the sponsorship 
of a fire department, so in October of 1885, 
about 20 men held meetings in Veck’s hall and 
formed the San Angelo Hose Company No. 1. 

According to an article in the San Angelo 
Standard-Times on August 23, 1964, E. A. 
Nimitz was elected president of the company, 
and S. W. Titus was named chief. The company 
motto was “Always Ready,” and the volunteers 
took it seriously. If a man answered an alarm 
in a state of inebriation, he was fined $2.50 and 
sent home. 

A year after the organization of Hose 
Company No. 1, a building committee was 
formed to ask for bids to be taken for a hose 
house. The location selected was in a brick 
front building on the Nimitz property (on 
Beauregard where the Montgomery Ward 
building was, now presently a parking lot). The 
equipment building was erected at a cost of 
$171.00; it housed a hose cart, about 550 feet 
of good hose, and other assorted equipment 
totaling about $675.00. 

In late 1886, a privately owned water 
company was put into operation, and they 
installed fire hydrants in the downtown area. 
More trouble came in 1887, when the city 
corporation was abolished, and the water 
company locked the fire hydrants in the 
downtown area. Again, water had to be 
provided by water wagons. 


First Pumper, 1913 


In 1888, insurance agents convinced city 
officials that insurance rates would be lowered 
if the city had more and better fire fighting 
apparatus. Subsequently, San Angelo Hose 
Company No. 2 was formed. Company No. 2 
was separate from Company No. 1, and they 
worked independently of one another in what 
started as a friendly rivalry. The logs for Fire 
Hose Co. No. | had many entries showing that 
company No. | reached a fire scene first and 
got water started. Those logs also often reflected 
that Co. No. 2 never showed up. Often, when 
Co. No. 2 did reach a fire scene, they would 


spray water on Co. No. 1. There was a great 
deal of confusion, and the two hose companies 
did little to work together in putting out a fire. 

On August 10, 1902, at 2:00 AM on a 
Sunday morning, a fire broke out in the kitchen 
area of the Landon Hotel. The Landon was San 
Angelo’s leading hostelry. As was usual for the 
time, the hotel was full of occupants. Seven 
hours later the hotel, and most of the buildings 
in that unit block, on the south side of Concho 
Avenue between Chadbourne and Oakes St., 
were smoking in ruins. Eight people were dead. 
One of those who perished in the fire was Mrs. 
J. C. Landon, wife of the owner of the hotel. 
Property losses were over $100,000.00, a huge 
sum in 1902. 

The San Angelo Standard, a weekly paper, 
dated August 16, 1902, devoted their whole 
front page, as well as much of the rest of the 
paper, to this terrible disaster. In the poignant 
prose of the time, they descriptively and accur- 
ately reported the catastrophe from when the 
fire was discovered to its eventual grisly end. 
The descriptions included many acts of heroism 
and bravery, and of the abject terror of those 
persons trapped on the burning gallery who 
perished in full view of the many helpless and 
horror-stricken bystanders. The newspaper 
reported that grown men were weeping uncon- 
trollably at the sight. There was very little 
mention of the hose companies actions. They 
were neither castigated nor were they given 
much credit. The firefighters were, after all, 
unpaid volunteers. There was a great deal of 
confusion during the fighting of the fire, for no 
one seemed to be able to take positive com- 
mand. The report stated that some of the men 
refused to take orders from an assistant chief. 
It was certainly a dark time in the annals of 
firefighting in San Angelo. 

In 1903, the city re-incorporated and the fire 
hydrants in the downtown area were opened 
again. Also the volunteers began to work in a 
more harmonious manner. Things were some 
better although the carts carrying the hoses and 
equipment still had to be hauled to a fire by 
hand unless some cowboy offered to pull the 
carts with a rope tied to his saddle horn. 

1906 proved to be a banner year for the 
firemen. In that year the city council did two 
things to help the struggling department. First, 
they authorized a payment of $2.00 to each 
fireman for each fire fought, and they would 
also replace ruined clothes. Second, the council 
purchased hose and a hose wagon after the 
firemen volunteered to buy a harness and the 
horses to pull it. Fire fighting in San Angelo 
was coming into the Twentieth Century. Joe and 
Snyder, a pair of dapple, gray horses, were 
added to pull the wagon. Snyder was later 
replaced by a big dapple named Dan. 

On September 6, 1909, the City Hall burned, 
and a replacement needed to be built. Fifteen 
thousand dollars was raised for anew municipal 
building by donations. And in 1910, a two-story 


Central Fire Station/City Hall at 14 South Irving 
Street. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission 


brick structure was erected at 14 S. Irving St. 
On the ground floor was the new Central Fire 
Station, and upstairs was the City Hall and the 
City Tax Assessor and Collector. In the back 
was the jail. The harness for the two fire horses 
was suspended from the fire station ceiling. The 
horses could be brought quickly into the 
building, the harness dropped down, the wagon 
hooked up, and they were off in just minutes. 
All of that worked well until 1913 when the 
city bought a fire truck. It was an Ahrens-Fox, 
self propelled 750 gallon a minute pumper, 
which got its pressure from piston pumps on 
the front of the truck. The two valiant fire 
horses, that had served their community so well, 
were retired. 


Fire fighters - 1916. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission. 


John Parker, Chief of San Angelo Fire Department - 
(1914 - 1936). Came to San Angelo in 1888. Courtesy 
of Tom Green County Historical Commission - 
Reprint ‘San Angelo Marches On.’ 


In May of 1914, John Parker became fire 
chief. One of the most active of all of the chiefs, 
Parker led with a great deal of sensible 
organization and more than a little flair. He 
loved parades and always had a dog. (A man 
who loves dogs can’t be all bad). Parker has 
been credited with turning the Fire Department 
into an effective force. 
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The Central Fire Station was built in 1928. 


By 1929, the SAFD had acquired the latest 
American-LaFrance 500 gallon-per-minute 
pumper, and moved into a new Central Fire 
Station at the intersection of Twohig Avenue 
and Magdalen Streets. That same year two new 
substations were opened, and three new 
pumpers were purchased. Parker was inno- 
vative in the use of his equipment. He designed 
a tank truck with a pump connected to a power 
take-off which, in turn, was connected to the 
transmission of the truck. This design gave him 
constant water pressure. 


Ed L. White, Chief of San Angelo Fire Department - 
(1936 - 1941). Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission - Reprint ‘San Angelo 
Marches On.’ 

Ed L. White took over the leadership of the 
SAFD in July of 1936. This was just prior to 
the infamous 1936 flood. The new Central Fire 
Station was in about eight feet of water during 
that disaster, yet the firemen did yeoman’s 
service during the flood. Many stories have 
been told of firemen plucking people from the 
turbulent waters. 
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Tom Biggs, Chief of San Angelo Fire Department - 
(1941 - 1964). Courtesy of Biggs family 

By 1940, there were twenty-six men on staff 
in the department, and on February 1, 1941, A. 
R. “Tom” Biggs succeeded Ed White as chief. 
Biggs had come up through the ranks having 
joined the department in July of ’29, and he 
was considered the fireman’s friend. During his 
tenure, the SAFD came under the State Civil 
Service. Though hampered by the rigors and 
deprivations of World War II and the Korean 
War, Biggs managed to keep the department’s 
equipment up to date and to increase manpower. 
In 1952, two more sub-stations were added. 
Another station was added in 1959, and yet 
another in 1963. After making sure that San 
Angelo was well protected, Tom Biggs retired 
on August 16, 1964, having served thirty-five 
years with the department. 

Ed Kirkham took over as chief in August 
1964. In 1965, Station No. 4 was moved to more 
modern accommodations on Avenue L, just 
east of the South Concho River. The concept 
and original planning for the San Angelo Fire 
Training Academy was done during Kirkham’s 
tenure. 

Chief Kirkham was replacd by Gene Kilgore 
in September 1968. Kilgore held the position 
for twenty years. Under his “watch” many new 
and innovative fire fighting techniques were put 
into place. In 1970, the plans for the Fire 
Training Academy became a reality. The 
academy was designed primarily to further the 
fire fighting education, but it also offered 
support services to other cities in our area. 

The Emergency Medical Service (EMS) was 
brought under the SAFD umbrella of protection 
in 1979. It has been growing in size and ability 
to render emergency first aid since its inception. 
The Emergency Medical Technicians (EMT) 
are highly trained medical specialists who are 
first on the scene to attend to immediate needs 
of a victim. They are in constant contact with a 
hospital and/or doctor who can give medical 
advice to them as the EMS brings the patient 
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to the hospital. Many folks can thank the EMS 
for having saved their lives. 

Paul White was selected to succeed Chief 
Kilgore in 1989, and he in turn was replaced 
by Daryl Eddy in 1991. In September 1994, 
Alex Rodriguez became chief of the depart- 
ment of 144 people: firemen, EMT, and admini- 
strative personnel. Rodriguez retired December 
31, 2000, and Brian Dunn succeeded him as 
chief. 

There have been either twelve or thirteen Fire 
Chiefs of the SAFD, depending on who is 
keeping score. E. A. Nimitz, the president of 
the old Hose Company No. 1, is considered by 
some as having been the first chief. Others say 
that S. W. Titus was the first and do not count 
Nimitz. 

The chiefs and their terms (if available) were 
as follows: E. A. Nimitz (1885- ?), S. W. Titus, 
John W. Harris, Oscar Ruffini, John Freeland 
(1903-1914 and first paid chief), John Parker 
(1914-1936), Ed L. White (1936-1941), Tom 
Biggs (1941-1964), E. S. Kirkham (1964- 
1968), Gene Kilgore (1968-1989), Paul White 
(1989-1991), Daryl Eddy (1991-1994), Alex 
Rodriguez (1994-2000), Brian Dunn (2001 to 
present). 

While the San Angelo Fire Department got 
most of the attention from the public for their 
activities, there were sideline entities which 
were much in evidence over the years. The 
Women’s Auxiliary of the department has made 
major contributions to the department and to 
our community during its existence. They have 
aided fire victims by providing money, food, 
clothing and other household goods. In earlier 
days the auxiliary counseled wives of firemen, 
and assisted them in learning the rigors of being 
a fireman’s wife. The present auxiliary is 
addressing its energies toward fund raisers for 
such worthy recipients as: victims of heart, lung 
and respiratory diseases; the Children’s Burn 
Foundation; a scholarship fund for children of 
firemen who have died or been incapacitated 
from fighting fires. These women have done 
some marvelous work, and their men are proud 
of them. 

One of Chief Parker’s pet projects was the 
San Angelo Juvenile Fire Department. This 
unique organization was made up of boys from 
7-12 years old who were trained by firemen. 
The boys had uniforms with red caps and 
blouses (donated by Baker-Hemphill), blue 
pants and white shoes. They had a miniature 
wagon fully equipped with hose and nozzle, one 
large and two small extinguishers, and a hook 
and ladder - all pulled by a small highly trained 
burro. Some of the youngsters went on to 
become firemen; and a list of those who were 
members in 1917 virtually became a “Who’s 
Who” in San Angelo in later years. 

A lot has changed in regards to the high tech 
equipment and safety precautions utilized by 
today’s fire fighter. However, little has changed 


in the valiant spirit of the men who put 
themselves at risk. The men of today fight fires 
with the same vigor as their earlier counterparts, 
and the camaraderie that existed in those days 
of yore is with them yet. 

By Jackson S. Broome 


STREET CARS RAN 
IN 1908 IN SAN 
ANGELO 


At one time the “Clickety-Clack and Clang- 
Clang” announced the existence of the trolley 
or streetcar in San Angelo. The city of San 
Angelo granted a franchise to The San Angelo 
Power and Traction Company, who proposed 
building a streetcar route that would provide 
transportation to various areas of San Angelo. 
The enterprising firm, owned by E. E. Bailey 
and Charles T. Paul, laid out the suburb of 
Lake View and planned to build the streetcar 
lines to serve the Lake View development and 
the fair grounds. Stock in the firm was sold to 
the citizens. 

Beginning in 1908, the tracks were installed. 
The main track ran north on Chadbourne 
beginning at Concho Avenue, crossed the Santa 
Fe tracks at Fifth Street, continuing on to 
25th Street in Lake View. Eventually, rails were 
also laid beginning at the intersection of 
Harris Avenue at North Chadbourne. The line 
ran east on Harris to Main Street, north on Main 
Street to Preusser, east on Preusser and ending 
at Browning Street. Approximately five miles 
of track was laid. 

Western Electric Company provided the 
power for the streetcars. The power station was 
north of the Santa Fe tracks at Fifth Street in a 
loop made by the line in returning to 
Chadbourne. The site of the power plant and 
track repair facilities was located where the 
Western Iron Works plant operated for many 
years. A generator fired by natural gas obtained 
from lignite coal supplied the electric power. 
The smoke, soot and fumes expelled from the 
gas extraction plant became a problem for the 


San Angelo Trolley, loaded with sightseers headed 
for the fairgrounds. Landon Hotel in background, 
ca. 1910. 

Service on the streetcar line was regular, but 
not too speedy. To reach the north end of town 
took about 30 minutes while only 15 minutes 
were required to travel out the east line. The 


first streetcar ran on September 7, 1908, 
beginning at the Landon Hotel at the corner 
of Chadbourne and Concho Avenue. J. T. 
Reasonover was well-known as one of the 
conductors of the streetcar. 

The use of the streetcars did not produce the 
necessary funds for a profitable business for 
the owners. Without extending the line to serve 
existing south and western parts of San Angelo 
across the river as well as the projected 
southward growth of the town, the line was 
doomed to shortage of passengers. The 
company went into receiveship and Sam 
Crowther bought the business in 1909, 
paying $38,000. The new company was named 
the San Angelo Street Railway Company. 
Crowther was the president and J. D. Sugg 
served as vice-president. R. S. Grimes was the 
manager. 

In August, 1910, the city levied a paving 
assessment against the streetcar firm and the 
line again found itself in financial difficulty. 
In January, 1911, the San Angelo National 
Bank received a judgment against the company, 
and on March 9th, the company’s assets were 
sold at auction to J. D. Sugg for $30,000. Sugg 
reorganized the line and named it the San 
Angelo Power and Street Railway Company. 
For the next four years the city’s paving assess- 
ments were ignored. The tracks and equipment 
were not kept up. Finally, on November 19, 
1915, anew city council demanded action from 
Sugg, at which point Sugg offered to give the 
entire operation to the city. Because the street- 
car line was not profitable, the city council 
declined the offer. However, Sugg won a 
judgment in district court that he was not 
personally liable for the company’s liabilities. 

Newspaper articles and minutes of the city 
commission chronicle the disposition of some 
of the streetcar rails. In December of 1915, the 
franchise was nullified and the Street Railway 
Company was ordered to take up its track. 
When J. D. Sugg failed to do so, the city 
removed some of the rails in 1917 at a cost of 
$13,000. Sugg reimbursed the city for the 
removal cost. In June of 1920, J. D. Sugg made 
a deal to sell the removed rails to the Orient 
Railroad. The railroad was to pay $30 a ton for 
the 60-pound rail. The Orient planned to trade 
the old rail in on new ones to be used in building 
an extension of the railroad to Sonora. However, 
the Santa Fe acquired the Orient, and built the 
Sonora line. 

The streetcars ceased operation here in 1915, 
only seven years after they had begun their 
service in San Angelo. Automobiles were 
becoming more affordable and the streetcar 
company could not operate at a profit. 

Submitted by the Tom Green County 
Historical Commission from 
The Standard-Times articles. 


TOM GREEN 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


The San Angelo Woman’s Club established 
the first two public libraries in San Angelo. The 
earliest, in 1902, was housed in the rear room 
of the Wingfield Drug Store on South 
Chadbourne Street. Several years later, a fire 
destroyed the drug store and its companion 
library. In 1921, after years of drought and 
world war, the group opened a second library, 
located on the second floor of the First National 
Bank. Club members served as volunteer libra- 
rians. Later, a lack of funds forced its closing. 

In 1925, at a luncheon held in the ballroom 
of the St. Angelus Hotel, representatives of local 
groups formed the Tom Green County 
Federation of Women. High on their agenda was 
the establishment of a permanent public 
library. Two years later, the Federation members 
agreed to work for the passage of a bond issue 
to build a new courthouse, if space would be 
set aside for a library. The bond issue carried, 
and the county built a new courthouse, with 
room allotted for the library. 

In April, 1929, the Commissioners’ Court 
established the Tom Green County Library of 
San Angelo. Commissioners serving at that 
time were R. H. Henderson, J. S. Johnson, Jake 
Z. Harper, and E. E. Foster. County Judge was 
J. T. Mathison. The commissioners agreed to 
pay the librarian’s salary, to equip a room in 
the county courthouse for the library and to 
maintain the county library after January 1, 
1930. The charter members of the library board 
were Mrs. R. H. Compton, Mrs. John B. 
Davenport, Mrs. Ralph Harris, Mrs. Sol Mayer, 
Mrs. W. B. Turner, Mrs. George J. Bird, Walter 
E. Yaggy, T. W. Parker, and Felix E. Smith. 
County Judge J. T. Mathison was an ex-officio 
member. 

The library opened in the basement of the 
courthouse in September 1929, with 3,000 
volumes. Doris Wood, the first librarian, 
attributed the unusually high circulation during 
the first few months to the fact that the people 
of San Angelo “were just ‘book hungry.’ ” 

Nine years later, the library had grown to 
19,000 volumes, serving a county population 
of 41,000 people. Besides the central library, 
there were seven rural stations, a Negro branch, 
and book service by automobile to the students 
of sixteen schools. However, the courthouse 
library was becoming overcrowded. Mrs. Sol 
(Ernestine) Mayer, wife of the prominent San 
Angelo rancher and banker, donated over 
$60,000 for the erection of a new, separate 
library. In May 1938, although the country was 
in the middle of a depression, a new library was 
completed on a site directly east of City Hall. 

Mrs. Mayer also provided funding for the 
construction of the Dunbar Branch library. 
Named for poet Paul Laurence Dunbar, the 
library was located at North Randolph and 


Mrs. Sol (Ernestine) Mayer's portrait hangs in the 
Central Library, downtown. Courtesy of JoAn 
Earnest 

Ninth Street. In 1956, when the central library 
once again became filled to overflowing, Mrs. 
Mayer donated nearly $64,000 more for a 
children’s wing. The county paid for part of the 
construction and the city purchased furnishings 
and equipment. 

The Massie Memorial Foundation was also 
very supportive of the library. The Foundation 
donated funds to purchase the “Massie 
Memorial Traveling Branch” book trailer in 
1939, and for many years made annual 
donations to purchase children’s books. The 
Foundation also contributed to the purchase 
of a bookmobile in 1947. For a number of 
years, the City of San Angelo contributed to 
the support of the library. The rural schools con- 
tributed to the book fund for rural schools in 
Tom Green County. In addition to the regular 
library staff, the library was aided by two 
organizations, Friends of the Library, and the 
Young Women’s Service League. 

Two more branches were opened during the 
1970s. The Angelo West Branch opened at the 
K-Mart Shopping Center on Sherwood Way in 
1972. The Dunbar Branch was closed and the 
books were moved to the new North Angelo 
Branch at 30th Street and North Chadbourne 
in 1975. 

By 1979 the central library had been in its 
building 41 years and had run out of space. 
When the department store, Sears and Roebuck, 
moved from downtown to the new Sunset Mall 
that year, the county purchased the building for 
use as a library and county office facility. The 
building was two-stories with a basement. 
Appropriate renovations were made and the 
library moved into its new quarters on the main 
floor at 113 West Beauregard in April 1981. 
The building was dedicated as the Edd B. 
Keyes building in 1987. The former library 
building was traded to the city in exchange for 
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The Sears and Roebuck building was donated to the 
county when the department store moved to Sunset 
Mall. In April, 1981, the library moved to the main 
floor. Other county offices were relocated to the 
second floor and the basement. 


rural ambulance and fire service, and currently 
houses the Public Health Department. 

When Angelo West Branch outgrew its rented 
quarters in the K-Mart Shopping Center, the 
Friends of the Tom Green County Library raised 
funds to build a new building at a city-owned 
site at College Hills Boulevard and Vista del 
Arroyo. The branch opened in its new quarters 
January 1983. In 1991, the Friends again raised 
money to expand the branch. 

Keeping up with technological change, the 
library system has had an automated catalog 
since 1992. Free access to the Internet is 
provided at all three locations. Library Director 
Larry Justiss and staff members continuously 
strive to provide the best books and the best 
information services possible to children and 
adults. 

By D. Karen Vavricka, Associate Director 


CITY 
CEMETERIES: 


HISTORY OF 
BELVEDERE 
MEMORIAL PARK 


Belvedere Memorial Park was established in 
April, 1927, as Mission Memorial Company. 
In later years it was renamed Belvedere 
Memorial Company. In its early years, the 
cemetery was bought and sold several times to 
various investors. During the drought of the 
1950s, the cemetery fell into severe disrepair 
and suffered financial loss. In 1959, Harold C. 
Gibbs, now the retired CEO of Town and 
Country Food Stores, lost his only son in a car 
accident. Owning the family plot in Belvedere, 
he buried his son there. Harold and his wife, 
Norma, were dismayed at the lack of care the 
grounds were receiving at that time. Slowly 
over the next few years, Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs 
purchased the controlling stock of Belvedere 
Memorial Park. Mr. August Mason was 
manager of Belvedere at that time and he 
remained manager until his retirement in June 
of 1992 at 80 years of age. He began his tenure 
with Belvedere in 1956. 

In 1968 through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibbs, a portion of the cemetery was set 
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aside for the burial of 100 veterans if their 
families wished to use that land. Later in 1983, 
Mr. Burt Terrill, son-in-law of the Gibbs and a 
veteran of Vietnam himself, set aside a total of 
440 spaces to be used by veterans of all wars. 

In 1975, Mr. Terrill razed and rebuilt the 
office building that fronts Arden Road. He 
maintained the Spanish-style architecture that 
the original office had. That year, he also paved 
all existing roads in the cemetery. 

In January of 1992, Dela Gibbs Terrill and 
her son, Craig, and Mike Terrill assumed 
management of Belvedere. With the help of 
her family members, friends, a mowing service, 
and interested lot owners, Belvedere looks like 
a country oasis in the middle of San Angelo. 
With its rolling hills, native trees, upright 
granite and marble markers, it is a unique West 
Texas cemetery. 

Editor’s note: The cemetery is located at 3504 
Arden Rd., San Angelo, Texas. 

By Mrs. Dela Gibbs Terrill (used by 
permission of the San Angelo Genealogical 
and Historical Society, Inc.) 


OLD CITY 
CEMETERY 


The history of San Angelo’s first graveyard 
that became known as the City Cemetery and 
of those buried there is shrouded in the mist of 
time. The earliest burials indicate 1879 on some 
headstones, and many graves of early pioneers 
of this area were unmarked. 

The cemetery plot faced East 4th Street and 
lay between Magdalen and North Oakes. 
Jonathan Miles (1824-1911), rancher and 
businessman in San Angela, owned the land. 
Miles’ first wife, Calestine Miles (1844-1877), 
had died near Water Valley in 1877. She was 
first buried near Water Valley in a wagon bed 
lined with a buffalo hide. When the family 
moved to San Angela in 1879, Miles had his 
wife’s body exhumed and reburied on his 
property in San Angela. 

Jonathan Miles had given lots in his Miles 
addition to survivors of the disastrous flood in 
1882 that washed away the county seat at Ben 
Ficklin. Sixty-five souls drowned in the flood. 
Some were buried in the Metcalfe-Spence 
family cemetery near Ben Ficklin. Probably 
some were buried in the City Cemetery. 

Miles had also given land to the Santa Fe 
Railroad to encourage its extension from 
Ballinger to San Angelo in 1888. 

Some recorded burials and early newspaper 
articles shed some light on those early pioneers 
buried in the City Cemetery. Mrs. Ida Holland 
(1864-1879); D. J. White, killed in a fight; and 
a Mr. Johnson, killed in an encounter with a 
buffalo, all found their final resting place in this 
cemetery. John Arden, one of the first two 
sheepmen in the county, killed himself in 1881, 
leaving his wife and small child. Arden shot 
himself twice while sitting in a wagon in front 


of W. S. Veck’s on Concho Avenue. He joined 
the others buried in the cemetery. Asa Frary 
(1847-1882), dealer in buffalo hides, died the 
night of the Ben Ficklin flood. He and his wife, 
Clarissa (Tankersley) Frary had buried a small 
son, Georgie (1879-1881) the year before. 
Later, two daughters of the Frarys were killed 
in a trolly-train crash in Galveston in 1890 and 
were buried in the cemetery. The Frary family 
members were reinterred in the Tankersley plot 
in Fairmount Cemetery. 

Louella Zumwalt, age 9 months, was 
mourned in 1890 by her mother, a dressmaker, 
who gave a baptismal font to the Episcopal 
Church in her memory. John Ingram (1808- 
1896), a veteran of the battle of San Jacinto 
was laid to rest in the cemetery. 

Others buried in the City Cemetery were 
Mary Asa Bennit; two infant sons of J. A. and 
M. E. Hollingsworth, died 1888 and 1890; 
John Mulray (1840-1890); Sidney Burnett 
(1874-1892); Nancy Flint (1841-1886); John 
Littlepage (1865-1883); infant twins of G. 
and R. L. Langley; John B. Holt (1857-1888); 
F. H. Scharper (1853-1891); Jasper H. 
Hancock (died 1884); Burton Odell (died 1880 
- Age 32 years); Letha Pigford (1888-1889). 

Also, Rachel A. Hannum (1847-1891); 
Martha Boynton (died 1890, age 65 years); 
Glendora Williams (1861-1884); Myrtle Olive 
Coulter (1881-1883); Victor H. Blauvelt (died 
1885 - age 24 years); Eva May Schoonover 
(1887-1889); Mary E. Lane (1855-1892); 
A. H. Clothier (1854-1884); Dr. T. P. Early, a 
pioneer physician, the first to be buried in a 
vault above ground. 

In 1883 the care of the cemetery was turned 
over to the Ladies’ Benevolent Association 
(Deed Book G, Page 428). Members of this 
group included the daughters of Richard 
Franklin Tankersley, one of the first settlers of 
Tom Green County: Clarissa (Tankersley) 
Frary, Mary (Tankersley) Lewis and Mrs. Harry 
Emerick. Other members were Mrs. M. I. 
Harris, wife of another pioneer settler, and her 
two daughters Mary E. Childress, and Mrs. 
Eugene Cartledge. Also Mrs. Magdalena 
Kaiser, Mrs. M. B. Pulliam and Mrs. Sarah 
Reno. 

On February 1, 1890, the San Angelo 
Standard stated: “A new cemetery is very much 
needed.” The City Cemetery had approximately 
203 burials and was closed in by a residential 
neighborhood with no room to expand. San 
Angelo had undergone a building boom in the 
1880s after the disastrous flood of 1882, when 
it replaced Ben Ficklin as post office and Tom 
Green County seat. The little city was growing, 
serving a prospering ranch country. The 
extension of the Santa Fe Railroad in 1888 was 
bringing even more people in, offsetting the 
loss of Fort Concho in 1889. 

In 1892, the city bought some 22 acres of 
land southwest of town from R. O. Smith for 
use as a cemetery, later named Fairmount. In 


1893, the city allowed the Roman Catholic 
parish to buy a portion of the west end of the 
property. This acreage became the Calvary 
Cemetery. 

In 1920, Fairmount Cemetery donated a tier 
of lots on the southeast corner to inter some of 
the bodies being removed from the old City 
Cemetery on Oakes Street. 

The City Commission made arrangements in 
July 1921 to purchase the privately owned five- 
acre tract comprising the City Cemetery from 
the Jonathan Miles heirs for $5,000. The City 
Commissioners directed City Manager R. H. 
Henderson to notify those having relatives 
buried in the old City Cemetery of the pending 
move of the bodies to Fairmount Cemetery. 

Beginning Monday, September 26, 1921, six 
men under the direction of Undertaker Charles 
A. Robison began the task at the City Cemetery 
of exhuming the remains of San Angelo 
pioneers for reburial at Fairmount. More holes 
were dug than proved to be graves, but the City 
paid $1.00 for each hole dug regardless of 
whether it proved to be the resting place of 
someone buried a quarter century or more. In 
most instances, only bones were found. They 
were carefully and reverently placed in boxes 
three feet long, one foot wide, and twelve inches 
deep for later reburial. Many of the gravesites 
were unmarked. Tombstones and headboards 
had largely disappeared, making identification 
possible in only a few cases. Once imposing 
monuments had toppled and were damaged, 
with only fragments of names and dates 
discernible. 

Many curious boys from the San Angelo 
High School flocked across Oakes Street to 
witness the opening of the graves. However, at 
the request of city manager Henderson, Felix 
Smith, superintendent of public schools, 
instructed all students to keep off the old burial 
ground. 

Removal of the bodies took little more than 
a week to complete and was finished October 
4, 1921. Of 203 bodies disinterred, thirty were 
identified. The bodies that were identified 
were in most cases reburied in Fairmount 
Cemetery on lots owned by relatives. Identified 
mounds were opened and moved last. 

The unidentified were reinterred in 
Fairmount at one time in a long grave three 
feet deep, the small boxes being placed end to 
end. By order of the City Commission a 
concrete curb was built around the site. The 
reburial lot is located in the southeastern 
corner of Fairmount Cemetery, close to the 
present exit gate (2002). 

Later digging projects at the old City 
Cemetery site uncovered human bones and 
headstones, indicating that not all the bodies 
were found and removed in the 1921 effort. 

Original plans called for the former cemetery 
site to be used for a high school playground 
and park. Adjacent land was bought from 
various landowners, and in December 1921, 


the 100 block of 3rd Street was opened, going 
through original cemetery land. 

On June 21, 1927 the former City Cemetery 
land (5 1/2 acres) was transferred from the City 
to the San Angelo Board of Education for a sum 
of $18,497.94. The former cemetery land was 
used as a football gridiron, athletic field, and 
band practice field. It was most commonly 
referred to as the “Cemetery Gridiron” during 
that period. 

In 1978, the former cemetery land was 
utilized for the construction of a new Edison 
Junior High School building. The new building 
replaced the old structure across the street 
(Oakes) that was built in 1917 and had served 
as San Angelo High School until 1958, and 
later, as Edison Junior High School until 1978. 

Compiled from article by Thomas Ross 
Gatlin Stalkin’ Kin, Vol. V # 4); also research 
of Fairmount Cemetery by Katharine 
Tweedy Waring. 


DELTA MEMORIAL 
PARK 


Delta Memorial Park on the Arden Road was 
established by Mrs. Maggie F. Starks, and is 
handled by her estate through Starks Funeral 
Home. In 1982, Mrs. Johnnie Mae Scott took 
charge of the upkeep and care of the cemetery, 
organizing the Delta Memorial Park Cemetery 
Association. Mrs. Scott is the president and 
supervisor. Johnny McDonald is vice-president; 
Morie McDonald is secretary and treasurer. 
Lorenzo Enox has served as a director. 

Members carry out a Memorial Day Clean- 
up each spring. A service in memory of loved 
ones is held in November, each year in a 
different church. Rosetta Tennard is in charge 
of Memorial Day activities. 


FAIRMOUNT 
CEMETERY 


Fairmount Cemetery is located in the south- 
west part of San Angelo, a few blocks west of 
the junction of U.S. Highway 87 South (Bryant 
Throughway) and FM 584 (Knickbocker 
Road). With its front entrance on Avenue N, 
Fairmount comprises about 57 acres, bounded 
on the north by Avenue N, by Calvary Cemetery 
on the west, by Creswell Street on the south 
and by business property on the east. The 
manager lives in a house across Avenue N, 
and has a small office building at 1116 West 
Avenue N, San Angelo, TX 76901. 

On February 1, 1890, the San Angelo 
Standard said “A new city cemetery is very 
much needed.” The old City Cemetery 
fronting on East 4th Street, bounded by 
Magdalen and North Oakes, was nearly filled 
up. 

Mayor John Phelan appointed George Bond 
and A. B. Sherwood to look into possible sites. 
In December, 1892, the city bought 22 acres of 


land southwest of town from R. O. Smith for 
$336.75. A Mr. Briggers fenced the property 
for $675.00. Elise Bond, a native of 
Switzerland, was the first person buried in the 
new ground March 3, 1893. 

March 6, 1893, the city voted to allow the 
Roman Catholic parish to buy a portion of the 
west end of the property. This became known 
as Calvary Cemetery. In 1896, the first map of 
the new city cemetery was recorded in Book 
11, page 292, Deed records of Tom Green 
County. The name Fairmount was chosen by 
Mrs. J. W. (Leila) Hill. 

In 1897, the city voted to abolish its incor- 
poration. Under county government which then 
took over, the cemetery had no legal standing. 
A committee of business and professional men 
then formed the San Angelo Cemetery 
Association, a non-profit organization char- 
tered April 19, 1897, for fifty years. Judge J. 
W. Timmins was president; Charles W. Hobbs 
was vice-president; C. A. Broome was 
secretary-treasurer. Eighty white persons were 
asked to join and pay the $4.00 annual dues. 
Directors were to be elected annually. Quarterly 
meetings were to be held. Digging of graves 
cost $5.00 for adults and $4.00 for children. 

When the city incorporated again in 1903, 
the San Angelo Cemetery Association con- 
tinued to operate Fairmount. The City passed 
an ordinance forbidding burials within the city 
except in Fairmount or Calvary. 

The men called a meeting of the women to 
form an auxiliary association, called the 
executive board, to take care of the actual work 
of the cemetery. The first president was Mrs. 
Hobbs; she served one year and was succeeded 
by Mrs. C. A. Broome. Mrs. Broome served 
more than 38 years as president, conducting 
monthly meetings, frequently driving in her 
surrey to spend the day working at the 
cemetery. Other early members were Mrs. 
Clarissa Frary, Mrs. Hobbs, Mrs. W. B. Hunter, 
Mrs. J. W. Hill, Mrs. W. S. Kelly, Mrs. J. G. 
Murphy, Mrs. F. C. Lungkwitz, Mrs. Mary 
Deaton, Mrs. Wilborn March, Mrs. W. C. 
Nolte, Mrs. W. S. Veck, Mrs. Boyd Cornick, 
Mrs. C. C. Hudson, Mrs. Chris Hagelstein, 
Mrs. J. W. Shepperson, Mrs. Fred Beck, Mrs. 
Fred Schmidet, Mrs. Ralph Harris, Mrs. W. A. 
Guthrie, and Mrs. A. W. Armstrong. All of these 
hard-working women are now buried in 
Fairmount. 

Mrs. W. T. Matlock succeeded Mrs. Broome. 
Other presidents have been Mrs. Sid Slaughter, 
Mrs. Jock A. March, Mrs. W. L. McKinney, and 
the current president Mrs. Bruce Fisher. 
Gladys Mayer and Helen Jane Grafke West 
have been secretaries of long tenure. 

Water for several years was supplied by men 
hauling it in burro wagons to fill barrels placed 
in the lots. In 1904 city water was piped in, but 
shared with John R. Nasworthy who lived 
southwest of the cemetery. In 1926 a sprinkler 
system was installed. Lot owners were allowed 
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to connect hoses and do their own watering. 
This was phased out in 1988, when an automatic 
sprinkler system was installed 

In 1911, a rest house or gazebo was erected 
at a cost of $925. The architect was E. M. Ross. 

In 1920, Fairmount donated a tier of lots in 
the southeast corner to re-inter some of the 
bodies being removed from the old City 
Cemetery on Oakes, then being cleared to 
make way for a high school playing field. 
About 200 burials were found in the old 
cemetery. About 30 could be identified. 

Some were transferred to private lots in 
Fairmount. Two of these were veterans of the 
battle of San Jacinto, Daniel Millar and John 
Ingram. Unidentified remains were buried in 
boxes in a long grave about three feet wide. 
Fairmount had a concrete curb installed 
around it. A skull and the gravestone of Asa 
Frary, dealer in buffalo hides, who died the 
night of the Ben Ficklin flood, were turned up 
in 1955. They were placed near the grave of 
Mrs. Frary in Mrs. Tankersley’s lot. 

In 1903, Fairmount deeded sections A, B, 
and C to Pleasant View Cemetery Association, 
a group of Black citizens. Black persons were 
restricted to this section until integration in 
1954. Their funeral processions came in 
through the back gate. In 1954 San Angelo 
integrated its school system and all its public 
offices and property. Deeds to Pleasant View 
lots have been issued by Mrs. Maggie Fullilove 
Starks, owner of Starks Funeral Home, and are 
still handled by her estate. Beginning in the 
1960s Black persons have been buried 
throughout Fairmount. 

Fairmount has donated plots for Confederate 
veterans and to the American Legion. In 1914 
the board voted to dig graves of poor soldiers 
without charge. 

The military plot in section 83 contains 132 
graves with headstones all alike. Dates range 
from 1943 to 2002. 

Until 1930 all financial affairs were con- 
ducted from the office of Broome and Farr 
(later Broome and Hunter). Mr. Broome, the 
treasurer, took money turned over to him after 
expenses were paid, loaned it out and added 
the interest to a savings fund. About 1927 the 
idea of a permanent endowment fund was 
conceived. In June 1930, the San Angelo 
Cemetery Association deeded its real property 
to the city, and conveyed its securities and notes 
to the presidents of four banks then in San 
Angelo, and their successors in trust. The bank 
presidents were to invest the money and pay 
the board a quarterly dividend. 

The land was placed under supervision of the 
Parks Commission. They delegated care of the 
cemetery to the existing board, Mrs. C. A. 
Broome, president, and to their successors. The 
self-perpetuating board has functioned without 
pay ever since. 

Superintendents have been Pat Conway, Joe 
C. Hoover. Hoover drove two white mules 
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whose stuffed heads are at Fort Concho. Fred 
Williams, Joe Bates, J. H. Haley, Roy E. Keller 
with the longest tenure from June 1947 to 
September 1976; M. C. Nord, Gary L. Taylor 
from December 1977 to 1989. Charles 
Robinson took charge in 1989, assisted by his 
wife, Helen Robinson. 

Trees, monuments and standing stones make 
Fairmount a garden among West Texas 
cemeteries. About 33,000 persons are buried 
here. The statue of Tom McCloskey, public- 
spirited owner of the Arc Light Saloon, was put 
up by his widow. Carrying the emblem of the 
Knights of Pythias, it was made by Frank Teich, 
sculptor of San Antonio and Fredericksburg. 

In 1973, a nine-foot bronze statue of St. 
Francis was erected in a memorial garden. It 
was carved out of stone in Carrara, Italy, from 
sketches by the sculptor Bernard Zuckerman. 
A mold was made and cast in bronze. The cost, 
about $6,000, was paid by active board 
members and a special memorial fund. Mrs. Joe 
Mertz was chairmen of the project. In 1988 
bronze quails on a log were added, designed 
by Rene Castleberry and cast at the Chicken 
Farm Art Center. 


CALVARY 
CATHOLIC 
CEMETERY 


Calvary Catholic Cemetery, located on 
Avenue N near the intersection with Jackson 
Street, was established in 1893. On June 9, 
1893, James L. Millspaugh sold the west end 
of the ‘new city cemetery’ land to Bishop John 
C. Neraz (of San Antonio) in charge of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese in San Angelo. (Deed 
Book 7, page 336). 

The ‘new city cemetery’ land came into 
being when the city fathers of the newly 
incorporated San Angelo determined a larger 
cemetery was needed. Twenty-two acres of land 
south of San Angelo and outside of the city 
limits was purchased in December, 1892. 

The first burial in the new Catholic Cemetery 
was for Yrinia Buendia on June 29, 1893. 
Tombstones with earlier dates were transferred 
burials from an older public cemetery. The 
oldest tombstone belongs to Guardo A. Rocha, 
buried December 7, 1893. 

Many pioneers of the area are buried in 
Calvary Cemetery. 

Pablo Alderette and Guillermo (Bill) 
Alderette signed the official documents 
requesting the formation of Tom Green County. 
Pablo also served as county commissioner, 
while Guillermo was a prosperous rancher. 
They and their families are buried in Calvary 
Cemetery. 

Eugene McCrohan arrived in the area at the 
end of the Civil War. He was the first resident 
land owner before Fort Concho was established 
in 1867. Born in 1838, McCrohan died in San 


Angelo and is buried in Calvary Cemetery along 
with his family. 

Philip C. Lee, whose family home in San 
Angelo served as a church before the Catholic 
Church was completed, rests in Calvary 
Cemetery along with his family. Lee was also 
the second president of the First National Bank 
in San Angelo. 

The Willeke brothers, John and Antone, built 
the rock culverts and drains for the Santa Fe 
Railroad from Ballinger to San Angelo in 1888. 
They also re-constructed the identical building 
in San Angelo from the rocks of the flood 
damaged Ben Ficklin courthouse. This building 
served in the public school system until it 
burned in 1981. The brothers also constructed 
the brick Catholic Church. They are both 
buried in Calvary Cemetery along with their 
families. 

Among many distinguished individuals who 
contributed to the community are Veterans 
buried throughout the cemetery. They served 
during WWI, WWIL, the Korean War, Vietnam, 
and the Persian Gulf War. 

From 1907 to 1919, seven Sisters of Charity 
of the Incarnate Word died and are buried 
within a white wrought iron fence enclosure 
in Calvary Cemetery. Three were from Ireland, 
one from Germany, one from Mexico, one from 
New York, and one from Dallas. 

Father Eusebius Schweitzer arrived at Sacred 
Heart in July of 1957. He was assistant pastor 
and Superior to the Franciscan Fathers in the 
San Angelo Deanery. Accepting his duties with 
much enthusiasm, his death (of heart problems) 
left a big void when he died April 29, 1958 at 
the age of 51. He is buried at Calvary Cemetery. 

On Palm Sunday, April 10, 1960, Father Irvin 
Gehring blessed and dedicated a Crucifixion 
scene in memory of Father Schweitzer from 
various organizations at Sacred Heart Church. 
A stone and brick Altar in front of the 
Crucifixion was donated by Mrs. J. Wolslager, 
in memory of her father, Joseph Sanger. 

Land was set aside also for “Priests Burial 
Area” east of the Altar. 

Bishop Thomas Tschope and Father Arnold 
Boeding organized the first cemetery committee 
in 1967. Perpetual care was established and a 
nice fence surrounding the cemetery for safety. 
Mrs. Eva Camufiez Tucker paid for the 
cemetery road areas to be paved in memory of 
her father, Reynaldo M. Camuifiez. 

A barbed wire fence secured the south 
portion, east to west, as the private Mexican 
American Cemetery. Records indicate it was 
owned and operated by individual land owners 
as Dionicio Ramirez, Ramon Andrada, Gracias 
Santa Cruz, the Canava (Canaba) family, the 
Lopes, Garcias, Dominguez, Asevedos, and 
others until the late 1980s, when most of it 
became part of Calvary Cemetery. 

Mrs. Wilma Lumsden paid for all curbing and 
paving in and around the mausoleums, and the 
Mexican American cemetery area. Other 


beautification of the grounds sponsored by her 
were trees, shrubs, flagpole and American flag. 
A new gate with two marble angels mounted 
on eight-foot-high pedestals on each side of the 
entry way is another gift by her. Mrs. Wilma 
Lumsden (died 1996) was a non-Catholic local 
philanthropist captivated by the reverence of 
Calvary Cemetery through the dedication of her 
friend, Mrs. Eva Tucker. 

Bishop Stephen A. Leven, who served ten 
years as the third Bishop of the San Angelo 
Diocese, died in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
after his retirement. Before he died on June 28, 
1983, he requested to be buried at Calvary 
Cemetery. He is buried in front of the Statue 
and Altar. 


The Mausoleum project with perpetual care 
was completed in 1985. The Mausoleum 
consists of two 90-crypt units and two 71-crypt 
units. Artistic designs have been etched into the 
walls of the units. Executed by Birk Monument 
Company of San Angelo, the designs depict 
Jesus Rising From the Dead; The Holy Family, 
Our Lady of Guadalupe; and Saint Michael, the 
Archangel (Patron Saint of the Diocese). 

Bishop Michael Pfeifer, OMI, solemnly 
blessed and dedicated the new Mausoleum 
Section on November 2, 1985, on the feast of 
All Souls Day. On June 5, 1993, Bishop 
Michael Pfeifer celebrated a Mass at the 
cemetery to observe the 100th anniversary of 
its establishment. 


Approximately 8000 burials have been 
conducted in this Holy Ground and the Catholic 
Cemetery remains an extension of the church 
that binds together its children from both sides 
of the grave. 


LAWNHAVEN 
MEMORIAL 
GARDENS 


Lawnhaven Memorial Gardens opened in 
November, 1948, at 4989 FM 1223 with 
approximately 45 acres of land. The 
Mausoleum was completed in 1962. The first 
double depth lawn crypts were installed in 1986. 
A veterans garden was opened in 1994. 
Lawnhaven has over 10,000 burials. 


EARLY HOTELS IN 


mages te jis 


Concho Hotel — Picket construction with buffalo hide roof. Notice tree 
protectors. Photograph taken ca. early 1880s. Courtesy of Fort Concho 


National Historic Landmark 


The earliest hotel in the village of Ben Ficklin 
was an establishment owned by J. S. “Bit” 
Martin. In 1880, he put his entire holdings in 
constructing a two-story frame hotel. In the 
summer of 1882, Martin had the first floor up 
on a new adobe hotel buildng in Ben Ficklin. 


In the late 1870s, Anne (Allen) Tankersley erected her hotel at the corner of 
Concho Avenue and Oakes Street. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic 


Landmark 


SAN ANGELO 


The family escaped the 
flood waters that washed 
the town away in August 
of 1882, but lost every- 
thing except the clothes 
they had on. 

The Concho Mail 
Station, just below Ben 
) Ficklin, also gave way- 
faring travelers lodging. 
Built in 1869, these 
buildings were also lost in 
the flood waters of August, 
1882. 

The first hotel in Saint 
Angela was known as the 
Concho Hotel and was 
constructed with a roof of 
buffalo hides and picket walls. 

Annie Tankersley began the business of 
taking in traveling cowboys, buffalo hunters 
and stagecoach riders in the Tankersley Hotel 
on Oakes Street in the 1870s in Saint Angela. 
Her first hotel burned down a short time before 
1882 and she had rebuilt 
with adobe, vowing 
never again to build 
with something that 
would burn. Her adobe 
hotel melted and col- 
lapsed in the flood of 
August 24, 1882. 

In 1881, Ernest A. 
Nimitz built the Nimitz 
House at the southeast 
corner of East Concho 
Avenue and South 


Chadbourne. The 
. Nimitz Hotel had 
electric lights and 


indoor plumbing. In 


about 1883, the hotel burned to the ground in a 
fire started by the cook and his helper fighting 
in the kitchen. 

According to a newspaper clipping dated 
December 1884, another hotel by the name 
Concho House was located near the end of what 
is now East Beauregard Avenue. Mrs. Holland 
was operating the hotel at that time. 

The two-story Burwick Hotel was located on 
the southwest corner of Beauregard Avenue 
and South Chadbourne in 1885. 

The Hotel San Angelo, constructed in 1884 
by Harris and Cartledge, was located on the 
second floor of the building located at the 
southeast corner of the intersection of 
Beauregard Avenue and South Chadbourne. 
The Hotel San Angelo burned in 1904, along 
with many of the buildings on that block. 

In 1889, there were six hotels to serve visitors: 
Hotel San Angelo, Nimitz Hotel, Concho 
House, Tom Green Hotel, G. H. Price House 


a 
Ernest A. Nimitz (1549-1928) came to 
San Angelo in 1877. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission/ 
reprint - San Angelo Marches On. 
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Theresa Maria (Kordzick) Nimitz. Courtesy 
of Tom Green County Historical Society/ 
West Texas Collection/Angelo State 
University 


and the Nesbitt House. The Nesbitt House 
advertised rooms for $1.00 and meals for 
twenty-five cents. 


“/ 


Auction - first bale of cotton, South Chadbourne and Concho Avenue. Nimitz 
Hotel right edge of 1899 photograph by M. C. Ragsdale. Smudge in left bottom 
was caused by a run away horse. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic 


Landmark 


J. C. Landon, pioneer hotel man (as he 
looked in 1904 when the Landon Hotel was 
the finest in the west). Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission/ 
reprint-San Angelo Marches On. 
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Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


About 1901, James C. Landon bought the 
land where the Nimitz had stood at the 
intersection of the southeast corner of East 
Concho Avenue and South Chadbourne Street. 
He built the Landon Hotel with two stories 
and 40 rooms. August of 1902, at about 
midnight, a stove exploded. Mrs. Landon and 
seven other persons were killed during the 
fire when the verandah fell to the ground, trap- 
ping the victims. A 
new hotel rose from 
the ashes of the 
Landon, this time 
built with brick and 
having three stories. 
In 1920, C. C. 
McBurnett and 
S. A. Naylor leased 
the Landon Hotel. 
The second Landon 
Hotel met with the 
same fate as its 
predecessor when 
the building burned in 
1925. 

Barracks #3 at 
Fort Concho became a hotel in the early 1900s. 
In adding a second floor to the former infantry 
barracks, the “Hotel Fort Concho” provided 
accommodations for railroad passengers from 


Landon Hotel - 1905 - (Cost: $100,000.00). Southeast corner of Concho Avenue 
and South Chadbourne Street. Burned in 1925. Courtesy of Fort Concho National 


Historic Landmark 


i la ~ 
Landon Hotel - 1899 - burned in 1902 with eight fatalities. Located on the 
southeast corner of Concho Avenue and South Chadbourne Street. Courtesy of 


the nearby Orient 
Depot. 

In 1907, Preston 
Turner and M. C. 
Ussery built the 
Riverside Hotel on the 
south bank of the 
Concho River at 401 
South Oakes Street. 
Interestingly, Turner 
rode the first train on 
the Orient Railroad 
into San Angelo, later 
helping build the 
many bridges on the 
rail line between San 
Angelo and Big Lake. 
In its early days, the Riverside charged $4 per 
week. In the 1936 flood, the Concho River rose 
to unbelievable heights, washing away lives, 
buildings and dreams. The basement of the 
Riverside suffered some damage and the lobby 
was extensively damaged. Cecil Barnes, the 
last owner, had the Riverside demolished in 
1967 and used the lumber to build a house on 
the W. T. Baker ranch between Tennyson and 
Orient. 

[Excerpts from Charley Avery’s article in The 
Courier, April 15, 1987] 


LATER HOTELS IN 
SAN ANGELO 


When the second Landon Hotel burned in 
1925, C. C. McBurnett was the leaseholder. 
McBurnett and S. A. Naylor built the Naylor 
Hotel at the same East Concho Avenue and 
South Chadbourne Street location. Opening on 
March 1, 1926, the Naylor had five stories with 
100 rooms. The Naylor closed in 1956. Under 
the ownership of Ray Lewis, a renovation 
program, and a new name, the Townhouse 
Manor was launched. The Townhouse had six 
stories with 126 finely decorated rooms and 
suites. The majestic hotel closed in 1983. 

Frank Roberts bought the land at the 
northeast corner of West Twohig Avenue and 
South Irving Street in 
1927 and built the 
Roberts Hotel. In the 
early 1930s, owner- 
ship passed to Dora 
Roberts of Big Spring. 
She ran the four-story, 
57-room hotel until 
1948. The Roberts 
Hotel was built at a 
cost of $140,000 and 
had floors over eight 
inches thick. In the 
years after WWII, it 
was the only hotel in 
San Angelo that had 
air-conditioning. An 
early advertisement 


boasted that the Roberts Hotel was “. . the most 
modern in West Texas with 63 private rooms 
and 20 private bathrooms.” 

When William Volkman, a Menard rancher, 
bought the Roberts Hotel, he renamed it the 
Golden Spur. In 1960, local realtor Wallace 
Moritz bought the Golden Spur for $150,000. 
Thirteen years later he returned the ownership 
to Volkman, who sold it to M. D. Williamson, 
of Grand Prairie, TX. 


The Roberts Hotel was renamed Golden Spur Hotel in the late 
1940s. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


C. C. McBurnett, well known for his interests 
in hotels in San Angelo, also was instrumental 
in constructing an office building on the 
southwest corner of Beauregard Avenue and 
Irving Street in 1929. The ten-story building 
was first known as the Western Reserve 
Building, later renamed the McBurnett 
Building. First Savings and Loan Association 
bought the building as its home office and 
investment property. In 1928, McBurnett 
bought the land at the northeast corner of West 
Beauregard Avenue and South Irving Street. 


The Naylor Hotel was completed in 1926. Photograph ca. 1930s. 
Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 
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McBurnett and his brother-in-law, 
Sam Henderson, built the St. 
i | Angelus Hotel. The St. Angelus, 

costing $182,000, had seven stories 
with 240 rooms and suites, and a 
rooftop garden. The St. Angelus 
became San Angelo’s grand show- 
. case. The hotel passed through four 
4 owners in its 40 year history. The 
| St. Angelus was home for many 
- years of pioneer radio station, 
KGKL. During the beginning of the 
oil boom days of the early 1940s, 
the Petroleum Club was situated on 
the mezzanine of the St. Angelus Hotel. 

The St. Angelus Hotel sold in 1945 to Ralph 
Oakely and E. C. Kingsberry for $242,000. The 
hotel went through a $300,000 remodeling 
program. Later, Herbert Wilson and O. D. 
Harrison of Shreveport, LA, bought the 
furniture and took a lease on the hotel. In 1960, 
San Angelo lawyers Earl Smith, Dorsey 
Hardeman and Joe Foy bought the St. Angelus. 
In 1967, the hotel was sold to 
Marion Balch who had it 
demolished and the land was turned 
over to a local bank. 

In 1928, a young entrepreneur, 
Conrad Hilton, was drawn to West 
Texas by the oil boom and he was 
looking for something to buy. He 
came to San Angelo in the late ‘20s. 
About this time builder Belvedere 
Brooks Hail and Dallas architect, A. 
F. Korn showed plans to Hilton of a 
hotel they planned to build on the 
comer of East Twohig Avenue and 
South Oakes Street. In December of 
1928, San Angeloans looked up in the 
downtown skyline and saw a 14-story building 
that was to be the Cactus Hilton. The 235-room, 
fancy hotel cost $900,000. The Cactus had a 
crystal ballroom for dances and parties; a 
French chef who was noted for his blends of 
Irish coffees; a social hostess to help the ladies 
of the town plan events; a post basement 
clubroom for men; the local office of Braniff 
Airlines and other finery not found in West 
Texas hotels. When the Cactus opened in 1928, 
over 300 couples attended and the ceremonies 

were aired live on KGKL. 


‘1 Hilton lived in the Cactus for a while 


ff +’ and in 1933 turned over his lease to the 
<j Moody Foundation. The foundation 
fl . 


’ operated the hotel under the name of Hotel 
Cactus through Affiliated National Hotel 
Company. In 1962 the Moody Foundation 
donated the Cactus Hotel to the Baptist 


» vg | Memorial Geriatric Hospital. The foun- 


—s i eo Ss 
Street scene looking north on Irving Street, ca. 1930. Western 


dation put the Cactus through a $176,000 
facelift in 1970 and 1971. The hotel 
became a haven for senior citizens. In the 


Reserve building, later renamed the McBurnett Building is late “70s the hotel had more than its share 
pictured on the far left of photograph. City Hall is located of problems with the city’s fire code and, 
at the end of Irving. Courtesy of Fort Concho National after a fire in 1983, the Cactus was closed. 


Historic Landmark 


«a 
The St. Angelus Hotel was constructed in 1928, torn 
down in 1966. Photograph ca. 1958. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission 
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First known as the Hilton, later the Cactus Hotel. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission - Post card reprint. 

In June of 1983, the Barrows Properties 
constructed the 124-room Inn of the Conchos 
on North Bryant. In the fall of 1984 the 150- 
room Sheraton on Rio Concho Drive opened 
after a three-year building campaign. However, 
on March 3, 1987, the Sheraton San Angelo 
became the property of McAllen Condominium 
Corporation through foreclosure. 


The Rainbow Hotel, later Roosevelt Hotel. Courtesy 
of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 

Another hotel built in the downtown area was 
the Rainbow Hotel at North Chadbourne and 
East College. The name was later changed to 
the Roosevelt Hotel. 
[Excerpts from Charley Avery’s article in The 
Courier, April 15, 1987.] 
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CITY GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


INCORPORATION 
OF SAN ANGELO 
AND CITY CHARTER 


The town of Saint Angela was first incor- 
porated in January of 1889, by a thin margin of 
245-242. Facing a taxation problem, the city 
fathers decided to tax dogs and saloons. Irritated 
residents of Concho Avenue signed a petition 
and overthrew the corporation in 1891. 

Incorporation was attempted again in 1892. 
Apparently the controversy centered on taxes. 
Many citizens did not care to pay city taxes or 
city officials’ salaries. Others were certain 
incorporation and the taxes that go with it were 
needed for growth. “If incorporation is beat, 
who will sprinkle the streets of the village and 
what will become of our sidewalks?” a San 
Angelo Weekly Standard article questioned in 
1892. “.... and if the future of San Angelo 
depended on the men who don’t want to pay 
city taxes, we would be playing second fiddle 
to Paint Rock in six months.” The article 
rebutted the city budget published in the same 
issue that indicated the $31,472.47 in taxes 
collected during the previous incorporation had 
been spent largely to pay the mayor’s and city 
marshal’s salaries. The incorporation election 
of 1892 succeeded 449 - 70. However, the incor- 
poration only lasted until 1897. A third attempt 
was made five years later in April of 1903. The 
issue was again hotly debated and passed with 
a meager 225-199 victory. San Angelo once 
again became an incorporated city. There were 
two more attempts to abolish the corporation, 
but they failed by small margins. 

San Angelo’s first mayor was elected before 
the city became incorporated. J. G. Preusser, 
who had been one of the first peace justices 
in the county, served from 1888 to 1891. With 
the second incorporation in 1892, J. L. Phelan 
was elected as mayor; J. J. Crenshaw as city 
marshal. Louis Schwartz, George B. Sherwood, 
P. W. Bates, M. B. Morris and George Bond 
were elected as aldermen. J. G. (Pat) Murphy 
was elected as mayor in 1894 and served until 
1897. The local townspeople then voted to 
dissolve the corporation and the city was with- 
out government from 1897 to 1903. 

With the final, 1903 incorporation, a city 
charter was drawn up, and new city officers 
were elected. C. H. Powell was elected mayor. 
D. D. Hail, George J. Bird, A. J. Morgan, John 
Rust and I. T. Herreman were elected alder- 
men. J. M. Coleman became city marshal. 
These city officials faced a 16-year-old $20,300 
bond debt that had been incurred by the old city 
of San Angelo. 

Along with the growth of San Angelo came 
some needed changes in the city charter. A 
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group of 15 men were chosen to frame the new 
instrument of city government. The commission 
investigated other city charters and added points 
they felt were more applicable to San Angelo. 
The city commission form of government was 
adopted under the Texas “Home Rule Act.” A 
long blast of the old fire house whistle signaled 
the adoption of the new city charter on August 
3, 1915. 

Under the new form of government, calling 
for a mayor and two commissioners, George J. 
Bird was elected mayor and F. E. Allen and 
Mr. Blanks were elected as commissioners. The 
charter provided for compensation of $75 
monthly for the mayor and $50 for 
commissioners. 

The 1915 charter has had some changes 
through the years. The first, in 1936, provided 
for a maximum in property taxes of 95 cents 
per $100 valuation, a maximum of 35 cents per 
$100 for maintenance of streets and bridges, 
and extended city boundaries. The San Angelo 
School System was separated from municipal 
control in 1936. In 1938, there were two 
amendments - one specified methods for issuing 
health certificates and the other set up zoning 
procedures. 

The charter was changed in two places in 
1941 to provide for an elected chief of police. 
In 1947, the city manager’s salary was fixed at 
not less than $2,500 a year, the city was given 
road annexation rights and the Corporation 
Court fee system was abolished. In 1950 a 
charter amendment set up the first board of 
equalization. Two others, providing for appoin- 
tive police chief and the election of commis- 
sioners from precincts, were defeated. The third 
amendment provided for a mayor and four 
commissioners instead of a mayor and two 
commissioners and setting four-year terms of 
office instead of two-year terms. In 1956, San 
Angeloans again rejected the amendment for 
an appointed police chief. Added to the city 
document was the amendment that commis- 
sioners were to face runoff elections. 

A charter change was made in 1961 that 
allowed city commissioners to enter into a 40- 
year contract with West Texas Utilities 
Company, thus assuring the company the pact 
would not later be voided in a referendum 
election. Another attempt at amending the 
charter to provide for an appointed police chief 
failed in 1961. 

In April 1967, the appointive versus elective 
police chief failed once again. Amendments 
added in 1967 were: abolishing the requirement 
stating that the city manager must have lived 
in Texas one year before he can be hired here; 
methods to streamline city accounting measures 
in the general and street-bridge funds; and the 
commission was given the authority to fill an 


unexpired commission vacancy by appoint- 
ment. 

A charter amendment that was mandatory to 
avoid conflict with state law was passed by local 
voters in April 1970. The amendment allowed 
city commissioners to set dates of runoff 
elections to avoid further conflict with state 
primary elections. Again the appointive chief 
of police proposal failed. 

In April 1972, two charter amendments were 
approved. One called for annual elections and 
staggered terms for the mayor and other city 
commission members. The second changed the 
title of corporation court to municipal court 
and provided that the presiding officer would 
be a judge and not a “recorder” as had been the 
practice locally. That year saw, again, the defeat 
of the appointive police chief proposal, this time 
by a 3-1 margin. 

San Angelo voters in October 1974 defeated 
a proposed charter amendment that would have 
clarified a section in the present city charter that 
was a topic of debate since the seating of a 
telephone company employee on the commis- 
sion, but would have denied a commission seat 
to employees of public service corporations or 
other businesses that were franchised by the city 
or which had rates set by the commission. 

In April 1976, voters approved the single 
member district plan for selecting city commis- 
sioners, to become effective in the spring of 
1978. All commissioners would eventually be 
serving two-year terms. The city was divided 
into six districts according to population and 
the city commission would be responsible for 
drawing the district lines. Only the mayor 
would be elected at large by all voters. Failing, 
for the eighth time in 30 years, was the 1976 
version of the appointive police chief proposal. 

Also in 1976, ambiguous language regarding 
service on the commission by utility stock- 
holders or their employees was removed from 
the charter, and simple qualifications for elected 
city officials were given. 


CITY HALL AND THE 
FIRE STATION 


On September 6, 1909, the City Hall burned, 
and a replacement needed to be built. Fifteen 
thousand dollars was raised for anew municipal 
building by donations. In 1910, a two-story 
brick structure was erected at 14 South Irving 
Street. The ground floor served as the new 
Central Fire Station. The upstairs was the City 
Hall and the City Tax Assessor and Collector 
offices. In the back was the city jail. 

Later, when a new city hall was built at the 
north end of Irving Street, the upstairs of the 
former city hall/fire station building was used 
as the San Angelo Business College, under the 


JOSE L. TWEEDY - 1934 - 1936 
DORSEY B. HARDEMAN - 1936 - 1938 
B. A. CARTER - 1938 - 1940 

W. A. HALAMICEK - 1940 - 1942 
HARVEY H. ALLEN - 1942 - 1946 


Two-story brick building was constructed in 1910 at 14 South Irving Street. 
Fire department occupied the street level. Upstairs served as city hall and 
city tax assessor and collector, with the city jail at the back. Postcard reprint 
courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


supervision of Mrs. W. W. Carson. George 
Bailey operated an auto agency nearby. 


City Hall, San Angelo, Texas. Built 1929 at the north end of Irving Street. 
Postcard reprint Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


In 1929, a new city hall was built at the north 
end of Irving Street. El Paso architects, Trost 
and Trost, designed the building. In 1932, the 
firm also designed the new Central Fire Station 
building on Magdalen Street. The cost of the 
building was $32,000. 


SAN ANGELO 
MAYORS 1888 - 2002 


J. G. PREUSSER - 1888 - 1891 

J. L. PHELAN - 1892 - 1894 

J.G. MURPHY - 1894 - 1897 

C. H. POWELL - 1903 - 1906 
LOUIS L. FARR - 1906 - 1908 
CHARLES T. PAUL - 1908 - 1910 
J.D. HASSELL - 1910 - 1912 

W. T. BISHOP - 1912 - 1914 
THEODORE P. BELL - 1914 - 1915 
GEORGE J. BIRD - 1915 - 1918 
R. H. HENDERSON - 1918 - 1920 
B. H. YANCY - 1921 - 1924 

W. D. HOLCOMBE - 1924 - 1929 
A. A. GLOVER - 1929 -1931 
BROWN F. LEE - 1931 - 1934 


WILL R. EDE - 1946 - 1948 
E. A. VAUTRAIN - 1948 - 1950 


ARMISTEAD D. RUST - 1950 - 1954 


M. D. BRYANT - 1954 - 1956 


H. E. McCULLOUCH - 1956 - 1958 


R. E. WINDHAM, M.D. - 1958 - 1960 


PAUL HUDMAN - 1960 - 1962 
ALLIE T. HUGHES - 1962 - 1964 
LEON ABBOTT - 1964 - 1966 
RAY DORRANCE - 1966 - 1970 
WYLIE O. WEBB - 1970 - 1972 


C. S. “CHICK” CONRAD - 1972 - 1975 
ROBERT L. McCLELLAN - 1975 - 1977 


TOM R. PARRETT - 1977 - 1985 
BURT TERRELL - 1985 - 1987 
DICK FUNK - 1987 - 1989 

TIM EDWARDS - 1989 - 1991 
DON BUTTS - 1991 - 1993 
DICK FUNK - 1993 - 1997 
JOHNNY FENDER - 1997 - 2001 
RUDY IZZARD - 2001 - 


SAN ANGELO 
CITY MANAGERS 


1916 


E. L. WELLS - 1916 - 1920 

R. H. HENDERSON - 1920 - 1922 
E. I. JACKSON - 1922 - 1925 

E. V. SPENCE - 1925 - 1928 

H. N. GOODSON - 1929 - 1930 
E. E. LOWRIE - 1930 - 1936 

C. W. MEADOWS - 1936 - 1938 


- 2002 


J.B. HART - 1938 - 1940 

S.O. LAWHON - 1940 - 1949 

G. P. FRANKS - 1949 - 1952 

J.D. GREEN - 1952 - 1958 

H. D. “DICK” HOWARD - 1958 - 1982 
STEPHEN BROWN - 1982 - 1995 
THOMAS ADAMS - 1995 - 


THE SAN ANGELO POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


The first city marshall, J. J. 
Crenshaw, was appointed by the city 
fathers in 1892. When the City of 
San Angelo was incorporated in 
August of 1915, the first chief of 
police was appointed to replace the 
job of city marshall. Carroll Bates 
was the first chief of police. Bates 
had one part-time assistant, George 
Cunningham. Cunningham later 
replaced Bates as chief of police. 


The position of chief of police was 
an appointed position from 1915 
until 1941 when San Angelo voters 
chose to hold an election for a two- 
year term of office. 

The first actual police department 
head-quarters was in a two-story 
brick building at 14 South Irving 
which also served as Central Fire 
Station and city offices. In 1929, the 
new City Hall became the home of 
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the SAPD. The department moved to its present location at 


401 East Beauregard in 1964. 


Those serving as chief of police in order of their terms 


were: 

CARROLL BATES 
GEORGE CUNNINGHAM 
W. B. WILSON 

WILLIS BARBEE 
CARROLL BATES 

BILL ZENT 

P. K. McINTOSH 

J.R. HOLADAY 


JAMES ERWIN 

W. B. WILSON 

SAM HAYNES 

OTIS REED 1946 - 1947 
CLARENCE LOWE 1947 - 1950 
AVA SMITH 1950 - 1952 
CLARENCE LOWE 1952 - 1956 
LEE BRAZIEL 1956 - 1958 


AVA SMITH 1958 - 1960 

MELVIN R. JAMES 1960 - 1970 

JOHN G. DeMENT 1970 - 1974 

JAMES R. McCLELLAN 1974 - 1976 
WESLEY SMITH 1976 - 1978 

RICHARD J. BURNETT 1978 - 1979 
TRAVIS P. JOHNSON 1979 - 1988 
KENNETH L. HARRINGTON 1988 - 1992 
RUSSELL S. SMITH 1992 - 2001 

JOE GIBSON 2001 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS IN 


SAN ANGELO 


VECK, STERRETT & COMPANY - 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
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The Veck-Sterrett Bank was located on the northeast corner of Concho Avenue and Oakes Street. Courtesy 


of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


William S. Veck had the first banking system 
in Saint Angela. On land purchased from Bart 
DeWitt, Veck built the first store in the little 
village across the river from Fort Concho in 
1882. The store building also served as his 
saloon. Veck began holding money for those 
in the area that wished him to do so for them. 
When Veck made his trips to San Antonio to 
do legal business there, others would have him 
do banking in San Antonio on their behalf. His 
banking business grew to the point where he 
converted to a private bank in 1882. He was 
joined by a partner in 1884 and the bank 
became Veck, Sterrett & Company. An 
impressive building, designed by Oscar 
Ruffini, was constructed at the northeast corner 
of Concho Avenue and South Oakes Street in 
1885. 

The Veck, Sterrett & Company converted to 
Citizens National Bank and was issued charter 
#4659 on December 5, 1891. The bank failed 
and went into receivership in 1896. 

By Minnie W. Conway 
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FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK 


In 1882, the Concho National Bank (later 
First National Bank) stood on the southwest 
corner of Concho Avenue at Oakes Street (site 
of Eggemeyer’s 120 years later). On July 1, the 
bank had become the first federally chartered 
financial institution in the town of San Angela, 
formerly Saint Angela. 

First stockholders in 1882 were Leasial B. 
Harris, Joseph Weber, James Upton, William 
Childress, Philip C. Lee, Eugene Cartledge and 
William E. Ellis. L. B. Harris was elected 
president. 

A native of Georgia, L. B. Harris, at age 9, 
had watched the battle of San Jacinto with his 
mother after settlers fell back with General 
Houston before the onslaught of Santa Anna. 
At 18, he was a Texas Ranger under Henry 
McCullouch. After the Civil War, he ran cattle 
in South Texas before moving his growing ranch 


Philip C. Lee, President of The Concho National 
Bank 1889 - 1890. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission/Reprint: San Angelo 
Marches On. 


operation in 1880 to the area soon to be Coke 
County. 

L. B. Harris and his wife, Martha Isabelle, 
moved their family of eight children to San 
Angelo, building a house in the present block 
of First Christian Church (Harris Avenue). 
More and more involved with his sons and sons- 
in-law in city property and ranch operations in 
several counties, Harris resigned as bank 
president in 1889. Philip C. Lee was elected in 
his place. In 1890 Lee died after his horse fell 
with him during a roundup on his ranch west 
of town. W. H. Godair was the next president 
of the Concho National Bank. 

Coming from Plainfield, New Jersey, in 1882, 
George E. Webb was one of many civic leaders 
who came here primarily for their health. His 
brother had died of tuberculosis. After a year 
or two working on a ranch at Knickerbocker, 
George E. Webb recovered strength, went to 
town and took a job as cashier of the new bank. 
In 1896 he began his forty-year tenure as its 
president. 

In 1885, the bank had moved to the 
Chadbourne-Beauregard corner, occupying the 
first floor of the Hotel San Angelo. The Concho 
National Bank changed its name to First 
National Bank in 1902. 


William H. Godair. President of The Concho 
National Bank from 1890-1896. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission/Reprint:San 
Angelo Marches On. 


After the hotel building burned in 1904, the 
First National Bank built its new white- 
columned banking house on the same corner, 
settling down in 1905. The architect was Oscar 
Ruffini. The eagles that topped the stately new 
building were carved by Fred Gardner and 
W. P. Morton, originally from England, who 
had come here from Brownwood. The eagles 
and their building were to dominate the 
Chadbourne-Beauregard corner, crossroads of 
San Angelo’s civic life, until 1961. 

George E. Webb was the epitome of a small 
city conservative, conscientious banker. He 
knew all depositors, their parents and grand- 
parents. Even in the oil boom days Webb 
regarded land as the best security for loans. 
Deeply involved in the community, he was 
known and respected throughout the state. 
Webb was an officer in San Angelo Ice & 
Power Company, West Texas Building 
Association, and Western Reserve Life 
Company. He led the committee to negotiate 
the $40,000 donation from Santa Fe Railroad 
which funded Santa Fe Park. He was president 
of Texas Bankers Association in 1900. He was 
a deacon in the First Baptist Church. Ella Fisher 
Webb, his third wife, was an active member of 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. George E. Webb 
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Landmark 


Banking room of the First National Bank. George E. Webb, far 
right (with dark beard). Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic 


until 1961. Courtesy of Jean Millspaugh 


died in California in 1936 while on vacation. 
C. R. Hallmark, the next president, was assisted 
by Mr. Webb’s son, Clarence R. Webb, 
chairman of the board of directors. 

In 1958, Michael Halbouty, Houston oilman 
and banker, and associates purchased 
controlling interest in the First National Bank 
for more than a million dollars. Halbouty also 
received title to the George Bird property next 
to the courthouse from Miss Ruby Hall. By 
June of 1960 plans were made to open a new 
bank in the Village Shopping Center to serve 
the southwest part of town. They came in 
conflict with C. A. Duncan and associates who 
had similar plans for Texas State Bank. 


Clarence R. Webb, Chairman of Board of Directors 
and Vice-President of First National Bank. Courtesy 
of Tom Green County Historical Commission/ 
Reprint: San Angelo Marches On. 


In October of 1960 ground was 
broken for a new building at 124 W. 
Beauregard, off Court Street, to 
house First National Bank. Pierce 
& Pierce of Houston were archi- 
tects, with Lovett & Sellars as local 
/ associates. Templeton & Cannon 
were local contractors. Will C. 
Jones, director since 1925, turned 
the first dirt along with Mr. 
Halbouty. The bank moved from the 
Chadbourne-Beauregard corner in 


The First National Bank of San Angelo did business in this building 


1961, taking the brass 
mailbox and one of 
the eagles with it. 
William J. Reed was 
the new president, with 
Clarence Webb and 
C. R. Hallmark as vice- 
presidents. The old 
Ruffini bank building 
was torn down in 1962. 
Clarence Webb died in 
1963. William J. Reed 
died in 1967. Tom 
Williams and James C. 
West took office. 

In 1974 the bank was 
acquired by First City 
National Bank of Texas, a holding company. 
The name became First City National Bank of 
San Angelo. Successive presidents were Wesley 
E. Pittman, William A. Crumrine, Larry 
Trantham, and Randall McDonald. The bank 
observed a 100th anniversary in 1982. In 1992, 
the FDIC took over the holding company and 
sold its banks. 

In 1993, as First National Bank of West 
Texas, and with Gary Fletcher as president, the 
bank moved to the former Central National 
Bank building at Beauregard and Irving. With 
the coming of James P. Cummings as president 
and Jim Raymond as executive vice-president 
in 1994, this 112-year old bank became part of 
the Norwest system. Still another identity 
awaited it in the new century: Wells Fargo Bank 
of Texas. 


THE SAN ANGELO 
NATIONAL BANK 


The San Angelo National Bank traces its 
history back to October 18, 1884. The bank was 
chartered #3260 and organized with $50,000 
capital stock. The directors selected were: 
W. S. Cunningham, William E. Ellis, H. 
Emerick, W. C. Harris, J. Willis Johnson, J. L. 
Millspaugh, John R. Nasworthy, W. V. 
Richards, Louis Schwartz, James N. Upton, and 
Robert D. Sanderson. Sanderson was elected 
the institution’s first president. 

In 1885, M. B. Pulliam became the second 
president of The San Angelo National Bank. In 
1888, William E. Ellis, cashier, was killed while 
on a hunting trip. Albert Raas was named 
cashier. Joseph Spence, Jr. was added as a 
director. Major A. A. DeBerry was the cashier 
from 1895 to 1902. 

In 1892, M. L. Mertz and George J. Bird 
bought a large interest in The San Angelo 
National Bank. Mertz, age 37, was elected 
president and Bird was added as a director. 
Charles W. Hobbs and R. A. Hail were named 
vice-presidents. In 1896, Sol Mayer became a 
director. 

The bank had originally opened in a building 
at 26 East Concho Avenue. In 1902, the property 
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Robert D. Sanderson was the first president of The 
San Angelo National Bank in 1884. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Society/West Texas 
Collection/Angelo State University. 
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M. L. Mertz, President of The San Angelo National 
Bank for 40 years. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission/Reprint: San Angelo 
Marches On. 


at the southwest corner of Twohig Avenue and 
Chadbourne Street was purchased. Con- 
struction began on a two-story brick and stone 
building, with the bank moving into the new 
facilities in 1903. An annex was constructed in 


1918 to The San Angelo Bank building. 


Angelo State University 
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The San Angelo National Bank I Building 6 on the southwest corner of the 
Chadbourne and Twohig Avenue intersection — 1903. Dismantled in 1926. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/ 


In 1926, contracts for construction 
of a new eight-story building were 
let and dismantling of the old 
structure was begun the following 
week. The combination bank and 
office building - still standing in 
2002 - was built from the ground up 
in less than 12 months. Designed by 
Anton F. Korn and B. M. Morgan, 
the final cost of the building was 
$400,000. During the period of 
construction, the bank transacted 
business from a building at 27 West 
Twohig. In 1950, a $100,000 annex 
extending south on Chadbourne 
Street was completed. 

The San Angelo National Bank 
was reorganized in 1931. Chartered 
#13587 on January 4, 1932, the bank’s name 
was changed by dropping “The.” The Guaranty 
State Bank merged with San Angelo National 
Bank on March 8, 1932. The Guaranty State 
Bank was a state bank chartered on April 13, 
1920. Sol Mayer was president of San Angelo 
National Bank from 1931 until 1947. In the 
1950s, Ray B. Johnston became president. 
Weldon Jones, president from 1955 to 1972, 
oversaw the building of the new banking house 
at 301 West Beauregard Avenue in 1966. 

Eventually the bank at 301 West Beauregard 
became Texas Commerce Bank. In 1997, 
Southwest Bank (Mike Boyd, president) and 
Texas Commerce Bank (Dal DeWees, 
chairman) merged. They chose the name San 
Angelo National Bank (omitting the word The). 
The new San Angelo National Bank is still in 
the building at 301 West Beauregard with Mike 
Boyd as president in 2002. 

Based on a paper by Minnie W. Conway 


CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Several small banks organized in the early 
years of the 20th century combined to form the 
Central National Bank, a force in San Angelo’s 
financial community until 
the late 1980s. 

The Landon National 
Bank organized in 1903, 
with E. R. Jackson as 
president. In October 
1905, the bank’s name 
changed to Western 
National Bank of San 
Angelo. J. Willis Johnson 
was elected a director, and 
in 1906 became president. 

The San Angelo Bank 
& Trust Company, char- 
tered in 1907, bought the 
assets of the A. J. Baker 
private bank. C. C. Walsh 
became president. Con- 


Family 
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The Western National Bank converted from the Landon National 
Bank in 1905. The bank was located in the U. G. Taylor Building 
on the southeast corner of Chadbourne Street & Twohig Avenue 
in this 1910 photograph. The Western National Bank merged with 
Central National Bank in 1919. Courtesy of Metcalfe-Simms 


struction of the Trust building began in 1908. 
J. M. Shannon became a director. In 1914, the 
San Angelo Bank & Trust received its national 
charter as The Central National Bank. 
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The Baker Bank Building was oeute at 113 South 
Chadbourne Street. The bank amalgamated with the 
San Angelo Bank and Trust Company (later became 
the Central National Bank.) The Baker building is 
presently located in the Santa Angela Paseo. 
Photograph courtesy of Tommy Earnest. 


After World War I, the Western National of 
San Angelo merged with the Central National 
Bank. C. C. Walsh was president. J. Willis 
Johnson was first vice-president and chairman 
of the board. 

The bank, in its building on the northeast 
Chadbourne and Beauregard corner, backed by 
leading landowners, was called the largest bank 
in West Texas between Fort Worth and El Paso. 
Willis Johnson’s desk at the bank became a 
general meeting place. He took the swinging 
door off to make his office more available. “I’m 
meeting some good men,” was his reply when 
asked, ““How’s business?” 

Johnson had come here from Tennessee in 
1874 before the county was organized. He had 
served as Tom Green County sheriff from 1884 
to 1892. When he died, November 14, 1923, 
Johnson’s land holdings were the largest in the 
county. He left no will, believing that Texas law 
would make an equitable distribution of his 
estate among his widow, his son Willis Jr., and 
his two daughters, Ruth Gordon and Mary B. 
Hall. Inheritance taxes were paid by cash on 
deposit at the bank. 
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Judge W. C. Blanks became president of the 
Central National with Louis L. Farr as chairman 
of the board. Alex Collins, a law partner of 
Judge Blanks, was the next president in the 
1930s. In 1949, J. Willis Johnson, Jr., took office 
as president and served until his death in 1955. 

Hazel St. Clair came to the Central National 
in September 1951 as secretary to Jack Ransom. 
By 1963, she was assistant cashier, and in 1969 
assistant vice-president. In 1972, she was a 
vice-president. Hazel St. Clair retired in 1985 


: oe 
The six-story Trust Building was completed in 1908. In 1913 the building was 
sold to the San Angelo Bank and Trust, which became Central National Bank in 
1914. The building is located on the northeast corner of Chadbourne Street and 
Beauregard Avenue. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


having worked with 
six bank presidents. 

Claude Gibbs, 
president in 1956, 
served with C. A. 
(Jake) Freeze as 
chairman of the 
board of the Central 
National Bank. Jack 
Ransom was _ suc- 
ceeded as executive 
vice-president in 
1962 by Dallas 
Johnson, a banker 
from Del Rio. Claude 
Gibbs retired in 1963 
after 51 years of 
service to the bank. 
Dallas Johnson was 
elected president of 
the Central National Bank. 

Extensive remodeling of the building took 
place in 1959. The clock, long familiar to 
downtown San Angelo, was replaced by an 
electric time and temperature sign. Early in 
1964, the Central National Bank bought the St. 
Angelus Hotel, corner of Beauregard and 
Irving. Under the leadership of Frank Junell, 
president, a modern banking house was 
constructed and the move to the new building 
was accomplished. Open house held in 1967 
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revealed a spacious, efficient interior and 
office space on upper floors for the Shannon 
Estate, the accounting firm of Jones, Freeze & 
Hay, and others. The St. Angelus Room paid 
tribute to history made on this corner by the 
late C. C. McBurnett. 

In January 1973, C. A. Freeze was elected 
senior chairman of the board, with Frank Junell 
as chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer. Robert J. Palmer was president and L. 
Glen Kerby executive vice-president of the 
Central National Bank. In 1975, the expanded 
motor bank and convenience center opened at 
Harris and Irving. In 1978, bank lobby 
remodeling was completed. In 1981, Frank 
Junell retired as chief executive officer, but 
remained as chairman of the board. Glen Kerby 
became president of the Central National Bank. 

In 1991, the bank was purchased by First 
National Bank at Lubbock, changing its name 
to Central National Branch of the First National 
Bank at Lubbock (later known as First National 
Bank of West Texas). In 1993, First National 
Bank of West Texas bought the new First City 
Bank and merged both San Angelo banks into 
one in the building at Beauregard and Irving. 
In 1994, Norwest Banks bought the holding 
company. The bank here became Norwest 
Bank, N.A. In still another transformation, the 
bank became part of Wells Fargo & Co. in April 
2000. 


WEATHER & DISASTERS 


CYCLONE OF 1887 


On May 24, 1887, San Angelo experienced 
its first cyclone. The cupola of the new court- 
house was destroyed. The recently constructed 
Christian Church was demolished. And the little 
“Southern” Presbyterian Church was shaken off 
its foundation. 

These buildings, among others, were just 
completed because San Angelo as a county seat 
was young. It was not five years since Ben 
Ficklin, the first county seat, was destroyed by 
flood. And now, on May 24, 1887, it looked - 
for 30 minutes, at least - as though the second 
county seat would also be destroyed - not by 
water, for which the country was perishing, but 
by demoniac winds. 

The county was now in the second year of a 
drought, the like of which none living could 
remember. The streams had become stagnant 
water holes where cattle gathered in droves to 
die. Sand piled high against the fences. Farmers 
faced starvation. Beeves were killed daily for 
the poor. Three carloads of seed were bought 
by the county for those whose crops had failed. 
Businessmen feared each day to hear that Fort 
Concho would be abandoned. 

People hoarded their water supply. Children 
coming home from school were required to 


shake the sand out of ears and hair before 
washing. Old-timers began to move away. 

All hope, however, was not abandoned. In 
1886, Judge Preusser actually plucked the first 
cherries of the county from his trees. In 1887, 
Judge James Neill set out shrubs and trees on 
the courthouse grounds. The Baptists bought a 
‘tony new bell’ for the church on Chadbourne 
Street. Board sidewalks were laid on Concho 
Avenue. The Catholics planned to build a 
convent. And on May 14, 1887, the commis- 
sioners court ordered the courthouse clock to 
be bought - a consummation toward which the 
Dramatic Company, headed by Mrs. P. C. Lee 
and Mrs. Milton Mays, had been working for 
two years. 

Then the cyclone! 

San Angelo in 1887 had two competing 
newspapers - the Enterprise and The Standard. 
Both came off the press on Saturday. But the 
storm was hardly over on Tuesday, May 24, 
when an Enterprise Extra hit the street. It was 
no larger than a lady’s handkerchief and bore 
no date. But the terrified citizens of San Angelo 
knew only too well the hour, the day and the 
year of the “great wind.” 

The Standard, waiting till Saturday, May 28, 
to report the disaster, went into more detail but 


was no less dramatic in its telling than the 
Enterprise. 

Monday preceding the cyclone had been, 
according to The Standard, one of those close, 
oppressive days which serve as a prelude to 
disaster. The ominous quiet lasted ’til 2 PM 
Tuesday. Then thick clouds began to gather in 
the west and enveloped the town. Lamps were 
lighted in the downtown stores. By 5 o’clock 
the havoc was on. 

Awnings and galleries were torn from their 
fastenings. Shingles went sailing through the 
air and squares of tin lifted from house tops 
slapped the walls and spanked the streets. The 
courthouse cupola, pride of the town, trembled, 
toppled and crashed into the district courtroom 
below. The walls of the Christian Church with 
their attractive colored windows collapsed 
under the weight of the roof above them, while 
the “African Church” and the little one-room 
Presbyterian Church shook convulsively. 

With Chadbourne Street bearing the brunt of 
the storm, Concho Avenue with its saloons and 
the gambling halls suffered relatively little 
damage. Indeed it must have looked to the 
righteous as though the elements were bent on 
destroying law and order in San Angelo as only 
one saloon - J. S. Shupert’s on Chadbourne - 
suffered damage. 
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The residence of the prominent attorney, Hal 
C. Fisher, was demolished and the home of J. 
W. Timmins heavily damaged. Even the new 
schoolhouse on the hill was not entirely spared. 
And the picturesque home of P. N. Ions was 
blown athwart its foundation. 

“But strange to say,” reported The Standard, 
“amid the falling houses, flying timbers and 
general destruction; amid all this ravage and 
havoc, not a single person, so far as we have 
heard, received a scratch.” 

“All was over in half an hour; the darkness 
gave way before the rays of the setting sun, the 
flash and glare of the lightning strokes were 
gone, the roar of the thunder ceased, the black 
murky clouds disappeared, the atmosphere 
became rarefied and pure; and if it had not been 
for the appalling evidences of its visitation, one 
scarcely could have imagined that a cyclone of 
no mean magnitude had swept over our city.” 

Fort Concho across the river suffered an 
estimated loss of $500. Among business houses 
in San Angelo listed as damaged were those of 
Veck & Sterrett; Dr. S. L. S. Smith (Dr. 
Laton’s old drug store), John O. K. White, John 
Nasworthy, Schwartz & Raas, A. Carter, Bolf 
Bowles’ Tin Shop, the restaurants of Stewart 
& Wilhelm. Titus Machines and Tool Company 
suffered loss of a shed and damage to stock of 
hacks and buggies amounted to $1,000. 

Damaged houses not already listed included 
those of Mrs. Ray, a Mr. Eassum, Will Hearn, 
Frank Rackley, J. W. Young, J. Copeland, 
Charles Kaiser, C. J. Camp and William 
Drennan, George E. Webb, L. B. Harris, W. S. 
Veck, and Frank Lerch. Jonathan Miles had 
damaged barns and sheds. 

“Situated as our town is,” explained The 
Standard, “with nothing to act as a barrier to 
the storms and high winds so prevalent in a 
prairie country, it is a wonder we have escaped 
till now, and ought to be thankful that notwith- 


8 rar Rn PR Soe 
The cupola on the courthouse was blown off in a 
cyclone on May 24, 1887. A four-faced clock was 
installed in the cupola when repairs were made to 
the courthouse. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission - postcard reprint. 
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standing our location in such a cyclone-inviting 
one, the effects have not been more disastrous.” 

It was probably not cheering to the citizens 
to be told that San Angelo was in a “cyclone- 
inviting” location. For every cloud in the sky 
for weeks after would send the townspeople 
scurrying to cover. Storm cellars became as 
popular as gambling halls. 

“Let us all hold on and hold together,” the 
newspaper admonished. 

San Angelo began to set itself straight again. 
Croquet parties were held on the W. S. 
Cunningham’s spacious lawn. The P. N. Ions 
gave a tea for B. M. Collyns who was leaving 
for England. Two Sisters of Mercy arrived 
from San Antonio to talk with Father Sheehan 
about a convent. The Rev. Zirley was soon 
preaching again in the little frame church on 
Irving Street. The courthouse was undergoing 
repairs and being strengthened for the 
handsome $1,500 clock. 

As for the $4,000 Christian Church in ruins - 
the story goes that the morning after the storm, 
Miss Amelia Metcalfe, who had lost her mother, 
sister and uncle in the Ben Ficklin flood, 
crawled through the debris of the church and 
reaching the unharmed organ, began playing 
such heartening hymns that members were 
inspired to rebuild at once. 

Within a week or so, roofs were replaced and 
tin was the popular choice for covering. The 
Standard proudly announced that what with all 
the building going on, San Angelo was now a 
“tin city glistening like an ice house in the sun.” 

Source: San Angelo Standard-Times, 
May 22, 1955 by Susan Miles. 


SAN ANGELO’S 
BIG FIRE 
MARCH 19, 1904 


That old land mark, the brick San Angelo 
Hotel, First National Bank, Cox-Cunningham 
& Co., and J. B. Taylor’s Stores, Farquhar’s 
Livery Stable, and Armour Co.’s Warehouse, 
Totally Destroyed. Loss $65,000; Insurance 
$35,000. 


First horse drawn fire equipment. Fire Chief Parker is standing on the far 
left of photo, ca. 1905. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


Saint Patrick’s Day was a sad one for San 
Angelo. About 2 o’clock Thursday morning, 
the old brick San Angelo Hotel caught fire and 
in a short time, burned down, together with 
several adjoining buildings. It was one of the 
worst conflagrations in the city’s history. The 
total loss of property will reach the agregate of 
$65,000. No one was killed in the fire, but four 
persons were injured. The fire was first dis- 
covered by Mr. Z. I. Williams, the proprietor 
of the hotel, who noticed smoke coming up the 
stairway. He woke all the inmates of the hotel, 
but by that time his escape was cut off and he 
was obliged to run through the flames in order 
to save his own life. In so doing, he was badly 
burned about the head, face, neck and arms. 
All the inmates of the hotel escaped without 
injury except B. E. Seale, of Walnut Springs, 
who sustained a sprained ankle and many 
bruises by jumping from a rear window and 
alighting on an oiltank, from which he fell to 
the ground. Very little of the furniture of the 
hotel was saved. 

From the stairway the fire spread in every 
direction and very rapidly until the whole 
building was in flames. The complete fire 
department was on the scene in a very few 
minutes after the alarm was given, but the fire 
had gained tremendous headway even by that 
time. The Cox-Cunningham Co. and the J. B. 
Taylor houses were the first to burn and 
practically none of their contents were saved. 

The absence of any wind was a great aid to 
the fire department. A slight breeze when the 
fire first broke out drove the sparks onto the 
Smith, Hail & Co. lumber yard, but luckily the 
wind died down. The fire department had just 
received a thousand feet of new hose on the 
afternoon before the fire and this came in very 
handy, as four streams of water under direct 
pressure were kept on the burning building for 
several hours. Coils of hose were laid in 
readiness at nearby hydrants in case the fire 
should spread; but the energies of the firemen 
were devoted to extinguishing the flames in the 
First National Bank, the Cox-Cunningham Co., 
and the J. B. Taylor stores. 

The Cox-Cunningham Co., dry goods and 
clothing house, burned like paper. An immense 
fresh shipment of goods, 
had been received the day 
’ before and was not 
insured. In the J. B. Taylor 
store a large supply of 
ammunition caused a 
series of explosions. Most 
of the fixtures in the 
Balfanz Barber Shop were 
removed and no great loss 
was suffered here. A 
stream of water was kept 
playing by the department 
from the top of the Harris 
Drug Store onto the 
portion of the hotel 


building which was occupied by the J. B. 
Allen’s saloon, Bob Balanz Barber Shop, Dr. 
J. F Riggs dental parlors and the shoe store of 
C. E. Malone. This part of the building was 
separated from the other by a double fire wall. 
The flames broke out on the roof several times, 
however, and the Allen saloon was badly 
smoked up. The chief loss to these two firms 
was by damage to stock. A fireman, whose 
name could not be learned, was caught under 
one of the awnings as it fell, but crawled out 
without sustaining any injuries. Fireman Earl 
Cain was bruised by bricks from the front wall 
when it fell at 3 o’clock. George Norton 
sustained a severe cut in the leg when the 
explosion occurred in the First National Bank. 
It required several stitches to close Norton’s 
wound. 

A slight breeze came from the west at 2:30 
AM and carried the flames and sparks up East 
Beauregard Avenue. The building formerly 
occupied by Armour & Co.’s agents caught fire 
and burned down, as did C. A. Farquhar’s livery 
stable. The Methodist church property and the 
Catholic church property were endangered at 
this time. The business houses on the west side 
of Chadbourne Street were several times put in 
danger during the progress of the fire. The paint 
on these buildings was blistered and one or two 
window glasses cracked. Water was thrown 
here whenever needed. 

The Armour and Co. house had just closed 
up business two days previously, so suffered 
little loss. C. A. Farquhar succeeded in getting 
everything out of his stables except two sets of 
harnesses. 

The fire continued to burn from 2 o’clock 
until 11:00 AM. The firemen withdrew at that 
time, having torn down all dangerous walls. The 
San Angelo Hotel and six business houses 
were left a smoldering mass of ruins. The 
brick property belonged to the Lasker Real 
Estate Association of Galveston, Texas. 

The firm of Cox-Cunningham Co. had stock 
and fixtures to the approximate value of 
$25,000. A shipment of dry goods valued at 
about $10,000 had just been received the day 
previous to the fire. There was no insurance on 
this. Total insurance $12,000. 

J. B. Taylor, stock of groceries and fixtures 
value $15,000; insurance $9,500. 

First National Bank, building and fixtures, 
value $6,000; insurance $3,725. 

The San Angelo Hotel, building and few 
fixtures owned by the Lasker Real Estate 
Association of Galveston, $25,000. Insurance 
said to be $10,000. 

C. A. Farquhar, building valued at $700; 
insurance $500. 

Z. I. Williams hotel fixtures valued at $800; 
no insurance. 

Fred Schmidt and J. B. Allen on Parlor 
Saloon fixtures loss by theft, breakage, etc., 
about $200; fully insured. 


The Robert Balfanz & Co. barber shop 
fixtures valued at $1,000, loss $175; insurance 
$650. 

C. E. Malone, stock of shoes and hats valued 
at $4,000, damage about $1,000 by water; well 
insured. 

The Runkles building occupied by the 
Armour Packing Co., valued at $400; no 
insurance. 

Nothing definite can be learned as to the 
origin of the fire. Sherman Taylor and Rod 
Campbell, who were sleeping in the Cox- 
Cunningham Co’s. store, say that the first they 
knew of it, they were awakened by smoke and 
then heard some one above yell “fire!” They 
immediately rushed in to the street and spread 
the alarm. In their opinion the fire started 
under the stairway of the San Angelo Hotel. 

It is the opinion of everyone who witnessed 
the work of the fire department in fighting the 
flames and saving property, that special 
commendation is due the members and their 
chief, John Freeland, for the cool, business- 
like manner in which they did their work. A 
description of their careful manner in which 
apparatus were handled and the heroic efforts 
of the firemen to check the flames has been 
mentioned elsewhere. 

C. A. Broome and Herman Gillis raised $300 
yesterday by subscription for the benefit of 
Z. I. Williams who suffered severe injuries and 
financial loss. 

B. C. Alexander & Co. moved their stock of 
saddles, harnesses, etc. from their building 
when it was considered in danger and moved 
them back again later without loss. 

The old hotel building was erected in 1884 
by L. B. Harris and was at that time the only 
business house north of where the corner 
saloon now is. Some trouble was experienced 
in making the brick, a clay that would with- 
stand the action of water was hard to find. The 
original cost of the building was $74,000. It 
has been the property of the Lasker Real Estate 
Association since 1893. The walls were 
cracked, some leaned and others had to be 
braced; the dilapidated condition of the old 
building had made it “a sore eye” to the com- 
munity as one of our German friends expresses 
it. Aside from the loss the individuals burned 
out sustained, the destruction of the hotel was 
probably a good thing for San Angelo. An old 
fire and death trap, always a menance to the 
public safety has been removed and prepar- 
ations are already being made for new and 
modern structures to adorn the site. 

The portion of the building which was saved 
is in a very dangerous condition, the heat and 
water having to some extent distorted the walls 
still further. Besides that, the remaining portion 
is ugly and unsightly and is not a credit to the 
city. It should be immediately condemned and 
torn down, not only to make room for better 
structures, but also to prevent any possible loss 
of life or property. 


The fire put a temporary quietus on business 
affairs in the city, but the sufferers by the fire 
are again starting out in new quarters. 

The First National Bank is located in the 
George Richardson Wool office. Cox- 
Cunningham Co. is not yet located, but soon 
will be. J. B. Taylor is carrying on his business 
at S. H. Keeton’s for the time being. Bob 
Balfanz is located with J. B. Alexander & Co. 
until his new building is completed. J. B. Allen, 
C. E. Malone, E. E. Baily, O. C. Robeson and 
Dr. Riggs have closed temporarily. C. A. 
Farquhar has kept his livery business prospering 
in what remains of his stable. 

The Waterworks Company kept up a direct 
pressure from the time the fire started until noon 
Thursday and thus enabled the fire department 
to throw four strong streams whenever they 
were needed. 

It is indeed gratifying to the Standard and to 
the numerous friends of Mr. J. B. Taylor, the 
popular and well established wholesale and 
retail grocer, who had the misfortune to have 
his business destroyed by the fire last Thursday 
morning, to observe how quickly he took 
advantage of the situation by being ready for 
business at the usual business hour on the 
morning of the fire. Mr. Taylor has temporary 
headquarters at the grocery store of Mr. Silas 
H. Keeton, where with a full force of clerks 
and delivery boys he commenced supplying the 
needs of his numerous town and country 
customers, as usual, as though nothing out of 
the ordinary had happened. Mr. Taylor is 
negotiating for another location and it will be 
only a matter of a few days until he will again 
be conducting one of the largest and best 
grocery establishments in the state. 

Abstracted from the Standard, Saturday, 
March 19, 1904 by Vetal Flores - Reprint 
Stalkin’ Kin, Vol. VII, #3. 


THE 1906 FLOOD 


The flood of 1906 could also be called the 
forgotten flood because it does not stand out in 
people’s memories like the 1882 and 1936 
floods. Everyone survived in 1906, unlike the 
1882 flood in which Ben Ficklin was wiped 
out, and the rainfall did not equal the great flood 
of 1936. Still, the flood of 1906 is an important 
part of Tom Green County history. The 1906 
flood left four hundred people homeless and 
the San Antonio Express estimated the damages 
at $300,000. This was a conservative estimate 
considering the amount of devastation. Rain 
began to fall on August 2, 1906 and the heaviest 
rains occurred on August 5th. The rains that 
drenched San Angelo and the surrounding area 
totaled more than eleven inches. The total 
rainfall in the 1882 flood was fourteen inches, 
but the 1906 flood caused the waters to rise 
eighteen inches higher than the rain that fell in 
1882. Although no lives were lost, considerable 
damage was done to San Angelo and farms 
nearby. 
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August 6, 1906 Flood. Lone Wolf Bridge in background. Courtesy of Metcalfe- 
Simms Family. 


a ae 
August 6, 1906 Flood. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/ 
West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 
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August 6, 1906 Flood—Walter Harris home, East Twohig Avenue and Magdalen 
Street; S. W. Merchant home, center with fence around it. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State 
University. 


August 6, 1906 Flood, Oakes Street bridge. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University. 
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By noon August 6, the Concho 
showed a rise of thirty feet and was 
increasing ten inches every hour. 
People along the river and several 
blocks away had to leave their 
homes and there was no time to take 
their belongings with them. Damage 
in San Angelo was concentrated in 
the area near the river. Luckily, no 
homes were washed away although 
at least twenty were flooded by back 
waters. Some were knocked off their 
blocks because the foundations sank 
into the mud surrounding them. East 
Twohig was struck hard by the flood, 
and residents of the street had to flee. 
The city park flooded. Water covered 
the park, located on the corner of 
East Twohig and Magdalen, to the 
tops of the mesquite trees. Residents 
in this neighborhood like Craig Van 
Ordstrand’s family and Tom Lashlee 
left with nothing except the clothes 
they wore. Water backed up to the 
foundation of the W. C. Harris home 
on the corner of Magdalen and 
Twohig and reached the first floor 
of the S. W. Merchant’s home across 
the street. Flood water encompassed 
the second floor of the houses 
between the city park and S. E. 
Gantt’s home. On East Concho, the 
water extended within a foot of 
George Richardson’s wool ware- 
house. 

Bridges were also washed out by 
the surging waters. The approach to 
the South Concho collapsed with a 
man on the bridge. He was carried 
downstream but fortunately caught 
a limb and pulled himself up into a 
tree. Another near catastrophe 
involved “Dad” Garrett, the foreman 
of the Cobb and Hunter livery stable. 
Garrett attempted to cross the Oakes 
street bridge on horseback. The 
horse stepped off the embankment 
and both the horse and Garrett were 
carried downstream. The horse 
became entangled in barbed wire 
and pulled itself and Garrett under 
twice. Men in a row boat rescued 
Garrett. The horse became untangled 
and swam out of the water. The 
approaches to the Lake Concho 
bridge were also destroyed. The 
Lake Concho boathouse was swept 
downstream early that morning. 

Much of the devastation caused by 
the 1906 flood occurred on 
surrounding farms where crops and 
stock were destroyed. The Bismarck 
Farm, owned by W. Davis Jones, 
was particularly affected. The 


Concho river divided the farm and 
left the entire area under water. The 
San Antonio Enterprise reported in 
its early flood coverage that five 
people were killed on Bismarck 
Farm. Fortunately, this information 
was incorrect and the farm’s 
inhabitants made it to safety. 

The Leedale farm was also a 
victim to the flooding waters. Cattle 
were scattered and many of the 
Herefords drowned in the raging 
waters. All animals were potential 
victims in the flood. C. B. Metcalfe, 
owner of Glenmore farm, located 
two miles from San Angelo on the 
South Concho, suffered heavy 
losses as well. A lake was located 
on his property but the dam 
crumbled and flooded the vicinity. 
A number of horses drowned in the 
deluge and a large part of the barn 
was destroyed. The loss of crops and 
stock in these areas was enormous 
and very visible. It was not unusual 
to see bodies of cows and horses 
floating in the water along with huge 
upturned trees; the only part visible 
was their roots. 

Communications were affected 
by the flood as well. Telegraph and 
telephone lines were wiped out 
which created misinformation 
among newspapers and people in 
the area. These lines were not 
restored until August 7, 1906, but 
smaller communities such as 
Ballinger, Menard and Eldorado 
remained cut off. The railroad was 
shut down by the flood. The last 
train left San Angelo on Sunday 
afternoon. The trestle support 
collapsed shortly after the last train 
crossed over it. The washed-away 
bridge caused the train to be 
stranded in Miles for a considerable 
time. 

The 1906 flood not only affected 
San Angelo and Tom Green County, 
but created a domino effect all over 
Texas. The flood affected 
Brownwood and as far down as 
Llano and the Hill country. Although 
it is often forgotten, the 1906 flood 
was very memorable to the people 
who survived it. 

By Tanya Lee 


THE FLOOD OF 1936 
IN SAN ANGELO, 
TEXAS 


The year 1936 had a rather inauspicious birth 
on Wednesday, January 1. The headline on the 
San Angelo Morning Standard told of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s intention to speak 
before a joint session of the Congress. Scant 
attention was paid to any reporting of New 
Year’s Eve revelry. After all it was the middle 
of the week, and our nation, as well as the local 
populace, was just beginning to dig out from 
the debris of one of our country’s worst 
depressions. There was now hope for better 
times, and the pundits alluded to the fact— 
carefully however. It was a conservative 
beginning for what would become the most 
famous single year in San Angelo’s history. 

As the year gained momentum, there was 
grisly news from the Civil War in Spain. The 
German Socialist Republic was gaining in 
strength, and Hitler was fast becoming a 
household word. Closer to home, reports on the 
Texas business outlook were brightening. 
Cotton ginnings and exports, and postal receipts 
had taken a significant jump in 1935. Oil prices 
had risen 7 to 15 cents per barrel, bringing the 
price to about $1.15. The sheep market was still 
in a slump with sheep bringing about 7 to 10 
cents per pound. We were in the throes of yet 
another drouth. The summer months were hard. 

On September 15, there were more reports 
on the Spanish Civil War, but more important 
was the “Red Rooster” on the front page of the 
San Angelo Morning Standard. One banner 
proclaimed “Rains Assure Winter Range.” 
Sam Crowther, local volunteer weatherman, 
reported, “Slow downpour covers San Angelo 
most of the night-more predicted,” and “Good 
moisture in most of the state.” “More pre- 
dicted.” What a prophetic prediction. Weather 
prognostication, even by today’s standards, 
cannot be considered an exact art. I doubt that 
Crowther had any idea of the enormity of the 
deluge which we were about to experience, and 


Ben Ficklin Dam, Flood of 1936. Over 27 inches of rain fell that September in 
just a few days. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


the lasting impact it would have on San 
Angelo’s history. 

The headlines of the Home Edition of the San 
Angelo Evening Standard on the 15th blared, 
“County Official Rain Records Shattered by 
16.25 Inches Deluge At Christoval And 12.57 
Here.” Knickerbocker received 10 inches, and 
Carlsbad had 4 inches. There was going to be 
trouble. As the South Concho River went on a 
terrible rampage, and with Dove Creek and the 
Middle Concho also rising, there was some fear 
as to whether the Nasworthy Dam would hold. 

With heavy rains falling on all sides of San 
Angelo, West Texas Utilities Company, who 
then owned and operated the San Angelo Water 
Department, opened the flood gates to lower 
the water level in Lake Nasworthy so that it 
could better contain the inrushing flood waters. 
The gates were kept open until the South 
Concho began to abate. Then WTU began to 
close the gates to take the pressure off San 
Angelo, for by that time the North Concho 
River was up and acting ugly. 

The headlines of the San Angelo Evening 
Standard of September 17 greeted readers with, 
“Flood waters Swirl Into City With More To 
Come And Power Plant Threatened,” and 
“Torrential Rain At Water Valley Worst In 
History.” M. C. Carwile reported from Water 
Valley that heavy rain was falling, and another 
torrential downpour, similar to the Water Valley 
rain, had fallen above there. At 10:30 AM on 
September 17, the North Concho River was still 
rising, and the main rise had not yet arrived. 
The river, normally about a mile from Water 
Valley, was now only a quarter mile away. 

San Angelo, sitting helplessly between these 
two converging behemoths, was doing all that 
it could to prepare itself for the worst 
catastrophe in its 68-year history. Those persons 
who could moved their belongings and live- 
stock to higher elevations with hopes that it 
would be enough. Those who were not in 
harm’s way pitched in to help those who were. 
Nobody was prepared for what happened. 

North of San Angelo, the communities of 
Carlsbad and Grape Creek were inundated by 
the North Concho. 
Nature was beginning to 
show her power. When 
the main force of the 
flooding river came 
roaring into San Angelo, 
it was with an energy 
that can be properly 
described only by God. 
Thousands and thou- 
sands of words have 
been written, yet no one 
has been able to capture 
the enormity and scope 
of nature’s raw power 
that tore through San 
Angelo, and took a great 
part of the city’s innards 


with it. It is not the fault of the writers, for many 
of them have been gifted, but when something 
is said to be indescribable, it is indescribable. 
Even the hundreds of still photographs which 
were taken (each worth a thousand words) 
could not convey the stark reality of the unima- 
ginable fury that had been unleashed upon San 
Angelo. 

Mostly the photographs showed that San 
Angelo was some sort of reverse island, with 
the water on the inside instead of being where 
it belonged. There were many pictures showing 
buildings, houses, and other structures up to 
their roof lines in the angry waters. The photos 
also showed people standing in the flood 
waters—up to their waists in some instances— 
staring as though charmed by the roaring, 
undulating, muddy brown river-monster which 
was crashing wildly against buildings and 
bridges. Those depicted seem to have been 
mesmerized by this menace. 

Dorsey Hardeman was our mayor, and he 
hastily called city officials together to discuss 
ways to bring relief to the areas which had been 
hardest hit. An extensive relief and rescue 
organization was put into effect and they 
worked all through Thursday night. Ed Reidel 
and Walter Beaty headed Organized Rescue 
Work, but much other rescue work was done, 
wherever it was needed throughout the city, by 
individuals. C. W. Meadows and R. L. 
Billington worked to provide transportation for 
moving families, and Ted Brown headed the 
Shelter Committee. W. A. Halamicek, working 
out of the Red Cross office, headed the Foods 
Committee. 

The Red Cross designated the following men 
to temporarily handle relief efforts in their 
sectors: C. R. Benerable - West Side; Ben 
Williams and George Brockman - East Side; 
J.R. Sanders, Fred Northcutt and Roy McClure 
- Southside; Mayor Hardeman did most of the 
supervisory on the north side. Grocery stores 
remained open to help provide food to 
individuals and relief organizations. 

The first, and hardest hit, was the north part 
of town, between Randolph St. (now Martin 
Luther King Drive) and the river, where many 
of the Black and Mexican American families 
resided. About 150 to 200 persons either lost 
everything or were put to flight from their 
homes. Mayor Hardeman reported that 
churches and schools in the area took them in 
and fed them. The same was true all over town. 
Churches and individuals opened their doors, 
and schools were closed so that their facilities 
could be utilized to help feed, house, and clothe 
the homeless. 

The “36 Flood” in San Angelo, Texas was 
actually two separate floods. The first one to 
hit San Angelo on September 17 was caused 
by over 17 inches of rain on the North and South 
Concho watersheds. The second flood was on 
the 26th, and while not as large or as devastating 
as the first flood, it came while San Angelo was 
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still trying to clean itself up from the first. The 
second flood was not quite as high, and it did 
not last as long, but it was no easy matter for an 
already flood weary city. 

The total rainfall for the month of September 
was over 27 inches. This amount made it 
about 25 to 30 percent greater than the yearly 
average. The total rainfall for the year 1936 was 
40.42 inches which is over twice our average 
annual rainfall. 1936 was certainly one of the 
wettest years on record. 

There were many instances of devastating 
loss, and those directly involved with the 
destructive forces of the flood suffered greatly. 
However, there were many occurrences which 
were humorous or gave an insight to the 
wonderful human spirit which surfaces during 
a great calamity. There were tales of bizarre 
incidents, as well as outstanding acts of kind- 
ness, heroism, and derring do. A few of these 
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vignettes, gleaned from the morning and 
evening editions of the Standard-Times, were: 


“Sheep Saves A Lizard - Animals 
figured in much of the flood activity. A 
sheep carrying an “A” brand was hauled 
from the water at Chadbourne and Concho, 
and on his back was a long lizard which 
had been enjoying a parasitical ride.” 

“When four boys sought to rescue a man 
in swimming water on East Concho 
Avenue, he shouted to them ‘Don’t mind 
me, take care of my puppies.’ They went 
to the barn, got the 12 pups and their mother 
and coming back by the house took the old 
man with them too. The boys affecting the 
rescue were: Eugene and Oliver Wood, 
Roy B. and Lloyd Lee Davis.” 

“  .. John C. Lane, who came here from 
San Antonio yesterday on a short business 
trip said, that “scare” headlines didn’t mean 
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much until he saw a story of Emmett Cox 
begin marooned in a tree. Having lived here 
a couple of years, he knew the location and 
knew the headlines were justified. Cox 
rode out the flood at the Mrs. C. A. Broome 
home after aiding to get George Grupe out 
of a tree, and in reality escaped being treed 
himself.” [A humorous aside to the Cox 
story comes from the Broome family. As I 
recall, the story was that Vic Poteet had 
helped Cox during his rather daring act to 
assist Dr. Grupe to safety. Emmett Cox, a 
very fastidious man, waded up to the 
Broome home, and tipped his hat to the 
ladies who were watching the action from 
a balcony on the second floor. The ladies 
all laughed and commented that after all 
of that heroic and strenuous activity, there 
was not a hair out of place on Mr. Cox’s 
head. It was a pleasant ending to what could 
have been a tragedy.] 


There were dozens of such stories reported 
in both of the Times editions. All alluded to the 
fact that there were scores of organizations 
and individuals who went to extraordinary 
lengths to help the less fortunate during this 
trying time. Sadly, all of their names and all of 
their deeds will probably never be known. 
Much credit should be given to Mayor 
Hardeman, our city officials, and to West Texas 
Utilities for their prompt and level-headed 
actions. The American Red Cross was of 
invaluable assistance, and the Federal 
Government, through the WPA Program, sent 
in money, equipment and man-power. A Relief 
Fund was set up, and over $26,000 in donations 
were collected. 

The ‘36 Flood, was a nightmare, but it made 
us strong. San Angeloans rallied and put 
together a community effort that should be 
considered to be a textbook example for “the 
way’ to do it. Everybody helped everybody, for 
nobody was untouched. 

Information compiled by 
Jackson S. Broome 


J. F. TOWLER, AMATEUR 
RADIO OPERATOR, MADE 
FIRST CONTACT WITH 
OUTSIDE WORLD FOLLOWING 
THE 1936 FLOOD 

“If we get no more rain, we’re safe,” said J. 
F. Towler, amateur radio operator [W9MNY] 
in San Angelo, to O. C. Palmer of Tyler after 
Palmer established the first connection from the 
outside that San Angelo had received since the 
raging floodwaters of the Concho River cut it 
off completely from the outside world. 

“No one that we know of was drowned,” 
Towler reported late Thursday, “and the waters 
have been subsiding since 5:00 PM. They 
should be back in the banks before morning.” 

Early Thursday San Angelo was cut off when 
all forms of communication were washed out. 
The city was without lights, water, gas, 
telephone, and telegraph connections and even 
wireless telegraphy was rendered useless for a 
while from lack of power. 

Towler operated a short-wave station in the 
powerhouse of the West Texas Utilities 
Company, which supplied San Angelo’s power. 
He had managed to rig up a transmitter by using 
storage batteries, and the contact was esta- 
blished. Towler was a member of a chain of 
amateur stations called the American Radio 
Relay League. 

The flood, according to Towler, was the worst 
in the city’s history. It left between 400 to 500 
families homeless and washed away between 
200 and 300 houses. About 50 percent of the 
business district was inundated at the crest of 
the flood and only 16 blocks in the town were 
not under water. 

“Most of the people are in great need of food, 
clothing and shelter,” an early report from 
Towler said. “All business houses have been 


closed and the mayor has called a mass meeting 
for Friday morning to organize relief work.” 

Towler’s transmitter went out for about an 
hour between 9:30 and 10:30 PM, during which 
time he changed his storage batteries. One of 
these batteries would run down in two or three 
hours under such use. 

The army post at Fort Sam Houston sent an 
inquiry to San Angelo about 10:00 PM 
regarding the supply of typhoid serum in the 
drug stores. With the possibility of sewage 
plants contaminating the water and with pure 


water impossible to get, the danger of typhoid 
was great. Towler reported that no drug shortage 
was imminent as the drug supplies were not 
damaged. 

Towler, who had been at his transmitter since 
late afternon, was relieved shortly after 11:00 
PM Thursday. Another operator with a radio- 
telephone station attempted to set his unit in 
operation about that time, but its range was 
limited to about 25 miles. 

Submitted by Mildred (Towler) Moreland 


OIL AND GAS PRODUCTION 


Oil production was opened in Tom Green 
County in 1940. In May 1940, the office of 
Petroleum Coordinator was established as an 
initial step in mobilizing the oil industry. In the 
same year, the Funk field of Tom Green County 
was discovered, producing at a depth of about 
1,268 feet. It produced 5,249 barrels of oil 
before it became depleted. However, a 
shallower zone, the San Andres, was opened in 
February 1952, and that zone continues to 
produce. 

Second oldest field in the county is the Water 
Valley field, opened Dec. 3, 1948; third oldest, 
Susan Peak, Dec. 10, 1948; fourth oldest, 
Pulliam field, Dec. 21, 1949; fifth oldest, the 
Hall field, opened Nov. 26, 1951 and sixth, the 
Walling field, March 31, 1951, which was the 
first Ellenburger oil for the county. 

Information regarding the first drilling for oil 
in the area is sketchy, however, the initial effort 
was that of S. W. Titus, described as “an 
engineer from the East” who in the late 1880s 
drilled a hole some 800 feet deep on the John 
R. Nasworthy farm about four miles south of 
San Angelo. Titus proved to be a better engineer 
than oil man. After his failure in Tom Green 
County, he returned to New York and installed 
the $3 million water works for the city of 
Brooklyn. 

With the prospects for oil apparently good, 
the local Chamber of Commerce, June 1911 
engaged Dr. J. A. Udden and W. B. Phillips of 
the University of Texas (Austin) to conduct a 
geological survey in the area. In their report, 
the geologists concluded: “The most promising 
locality to explore for shallow oil is . . . on the 
ranch of the Jemeyson Brothers about two miles 
south of Christoval.” Several tests followed in 
1914 and thereafter resulting in some evidence 
of oil and gas, but not in commercial amounts. 
Among these were tests that were sunk by R. J. 
Fitzgerald on the John W. Harris place five 
miles north of the town of Christoval by the 
San Angelo Oil & Gas Co. and by the 
Southwestern Petroleum Syndicate, to a depth 
of 4,314 feet, on land two miles west of San 
Angelo. 

The World Oil Co., headed by Chester 
Bunker, obtained leases on the Pulliam and 
March ranches in Tom Green County, 14 miles 


northwest of San Angelo and drilled a test on a 
location established by George P. Ricker of Big 
Spring and Floyd G. Dodson of San Angelo. 
The lease consisted of 15,000 acres on the M. 
B. Pulliam Ranch and 10,000 acres on the ranch 
of Mrs. N. M. March, Pulliam’s daughter. The 
drilling location was in section 19, Block 4, 
H&TC RR survey. 

Although the Pulliam test created some 
excitement with an oil showing at 703 feet, it 
failed to produce when drilled deeper. The test 
was completed as a dry hole and the rig that 
was used was moved to Crockett County. How- 
ever on Dec. 21, 1949, the Pulliam field was 
opened, producing from a depth of 5,470 feet; 
a zone identified as Shallow at 700 feet was 
opened and designated in 1953, however, no 
production was recorded from it. Palo Pinto 
production at a depth of 5,220 feet was opened 
in 1956. 

Looking back at what “might have been,” 
Tom Green County could have been the scene 
of the first big discovery in the Permian Basin 
area. The Santa Rita No. 1 opened the Big Lake 
field of Reagan County in May 1923. Reagan 
was created from Tom Green in 1903 and 
organized the same year. Following the opening 
of the Big Lake field, it appeared San Angelo 
had become, and would remain, the leading oil 
center of West Texas. For more than a decade, 
the expectation seemed warranted. As explor- 
ation and production in West Texas increased, 
San Angelo grew accordingly. 

In addition to having an outstanding news- 
paper, excellent hotels and other facilities, San 
Angelo was division headquarters of the Orient 
Railroad. Long a losing enterprise, it began to 
show a profit with the Reagan County 
discovery. 

San Angelo felt the impact of Santa Rita No. 
1. With a population of 14,000, San Angelo was 
the center of a large trade territory, including 
many ranches, and was one of the most 
progressive places in West Texas. The St. 
Angelus Hotel, a seven-storied structure with 
239 rooms, was managed by Al Badger. He 
catered to oilmen and induced them to move 
their headquarters to the hotel. Adequate office 
space and housing were available. As the 
business of drilling and producing oil 
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intensified, San Angelo encouraged an 
increasing number of oil operators, scouts, 
geologists, and lease men to take up permanent 
residence. 

Dr. Samuel D. Myers, author of Permian 
Basin Era of Discovery, (1973, the Permian 
Press, El Paso) remarked that: 

“San Angelo had the best newspaper in 
West Texas, the San Angelo Daily 
Standard, owned and operated by an 
experienced, capable and public-spirited 
journalist, Houston Harte, a man with an 
intense interest in the oil industry. His 
newspaper would become recognized as 
the leader of publications of daily accounts 
from the oil fields of the area, along with 
many editorials and feature articles relating 


to the petroleum industry. Johnny Brewer, 
editor of the oil section, became known 
perhaps as the most competent writer on 
the subject to be found in the Permian 
Basin. Newspaper releases with San 
Angelo date lines appeared all over the 
United States and were accepted as 
authentic. Many readers came to regard the 
Daily Standard as the voice of the oil 
industry of West Texas.” 
In the early 1930s when drilling had reached 
a high point, Dr. H. P. Bybee, then head of the 
University Land Office at San Angelo, 
estimated 520 wells were being drilled in the 
town’s trade territory at a cost of $15 million, 
an amount equivalent to four years of wool 
production. By then, numerous operators, a total 


of 40 companies of different sizes, maintained 
offices and were spending $5,000 to $25,000 
each month in San Angelo. 

Then several economic forces began to 
operate against the town. First, San Angelo was 
situated some distance south of the main line 
of the east-west railroad traffic long dominated 
by Texas and Pacific Railway. Also, San Angelo 
lacked a good highway that connected with the 
principal routes to the north. Most important 
of all, however, San Angelo lay beyond the 
trend of future developments in the Permian 
Basin, and since Midland and Odessa were 
more centrally located, one company after 
another left San Angelo. 

(Excerpts from Bernice Cleere’s article in the 
San Angelo Standard-Times, April 25, 1976) 


DEPRESSION YEARS 


The failure of the stock market, banks closing 
their doors and the drouth years of the late 1920s 
and early 1930s combined to bring hardship to 
the residents of Tom Green County. The farmers 
had little money and practically no credit on 
which to operate their farms. Many people were 
out of work throughout the Concho Valley. 

Government projects, such as the Works 
Project Administration (WPA) were instituted 
to bring relief and create employment. Many 


worthwhile projects involving schools and 
education were undertaken and completed. 
Canneries and sewing centers were established. 
Highways and bridges were improved and the 
sewage disposal plant was upgraded. 

With an eye on the conflict developing in 
Europe and possible involvement of the United 
States, the War Department began funding 
projects for national defense. Improvements 
were made to the municipal airport. A post was 


WPA PROJECTS IN SAN ANGELO - NATIONAL ARCHIVES MICROFILM 
Microcopy No. T 935, Roll No. A-68 - 1935, 1936, 1937 


developed for the Air Corps Training Center at 
the San Angelo Air Field and several auxiliary 
landing fields were constructed throughout the 
county. 

These projects and others managed to pull 
San Angelo and the communities in Tom Green 
County through those difficult years. In the 
spirit of cooperation and with neighbor helping 
neighbor, the future grew brighter every day. 


Date Project No. Description Amount 
9-11-35 226-1 Sewing room project $ 16,705.00 
8-27-35 19-6 Paving city streets $ 7,206.42 
10-14-35 226-8 Road improvement $ 2,680.00 
9-11-35 226-13 Improvement to school grounds and construction of cellar $ 481.00 
9-11-35 226-15 Library project $ 3,080.00 
4-21-36 19-15 Library project - additional personnel teaching library work, 

book binding & indexing $ 3,080.00 
12-12-35 19-17 Disperse economic information to needy $ 3,144.00 
11-12-35 19-10 Improvements on fairgrounds $ 4,996.00 
10-24-35 19-100 Providing directors of playground activities in city & park playgrounds $ 8,700.00 
10-1-35 226-303 Repair dam $ 1,383.00 
10-1-35 226-310 Construct sanitary sewer $ 20,649.00 
10-1-35 226-312 Build sanitary sewer $ 11,344.00 
9-25-35 ? Street repairs $ 30,945.81 
9-28-35 ? Street improvements $ 28,200.00 
11-27-35 300-10 Maintenance & operation of sewing rooms (state-wide) $ 83,400.00 
4-21-36 ? Maintenance & operation of sewing rooms (state-wide), additional $ 80,708.00 
12-11-36 10754 ** Build west approach to new Sixth St. bridge, pond, & rip-rap the fill, 

& construct curb $ 4,448.00 
2-28-37 10934 Improve various streets & bridges in San Angelo $ 1,804.71 
11-14-36 10682 ** Construct new football field, dismantle & remove stands from present 

site, & re-erect at new location; also includes locker rooms, fence, 

flood lights & other incidental equipment $ 4,942.00 
12-19-36 10721 Repair & improve sewage disposal plant & renovate & improve 

existing sanitary sewer system $ 6,302.00 
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Date 
12-18-36 
9-15-36 


10-14-36 


8-13-37 
11-15-37 
7-10-37 
7-10-37 
7-23-37 


8-12-37 
12-7-37 


2-1-38 


1-20-38 


4-4-38 


11-8-37 


Project No. 


Description 


10766 
10515 ? 


10683 


20029 
20171 
85018 ? 
85018 
20007 


20006 
20463 


20897 ? 


kk 


kk 


kk 


Microcopy No. T. 936, Roll No. 


Date 
6-30-38 


8-22-38 


4-26-39 


10-11-38 
1-7-39 


1-27-39 


2-3-39 
1-17-39 


8-9-39 


Project No. 


Complete construction of sanitary sewer system in South Heights Addition 
Construct & improve dykes (sp), fence area, & landscape grounds in 

Fish Hatchery 8 mi. South of San Angelo 

To provide employment for needy personnel for the supervision & 
coordination of recreational activities, including recreational & leisure 

time leaders for games, sports, special activities, and the training for 
recreational leadership. Project will operate in city parks & playgrounds 
City-wide. Improve streets throughout the City of San Angelo. .... 

Improve fish hatchery in Tom Green County near San Angelo. ... . (continuation) 
City-wide. Construct sanitary sewer collecting system. .... 

See above - (additional) 

City-wide. Improve sewage disposal plant; renovate & improve sanitary 
sewerage system..... 

Construct football field..... (to continue work) 

Construct Imhoff tank with auxiliary appurtenances; connect inflow & discharge 
lines with present sewage plant; grade & landscape grounds..... 

Improve amusement center in Concho Addition in the City of San Angelo, 

Tom Green County. Work includes constructing bathhouse, swimming & 
wading pools, & bleachers; landscaping grounds; and performing appurtenant 
and incidental work (in addition to projects specifically approved.) 

To provide employment for needy persons in the maintenance & operation 

for sewing rooms..... 

Improve the Lake View School near San Angelo, in Tom Green County, 

by constructing auditorium, gymnasium, additional classrooms & sanitary 
facilities; and performing incidental and appurtenant work. 

To provide employment for needy persons in household service demonstration 
centers to assist the public in the solution of household management and 
employment problems and to train & qualify competent household workers 

to meet the demand for such purposes (21 cities) 


13 - 1938, 1939 
Description 


30028 


30326 


30326 


Kk 


kk 


Supplement #1 


30593 
31032 


31076 


31174 
31267 


75072 


kk 


Maintain & operate sewing rooms in the City of San Angelo, Tom Green 
County. Work includes renovating & repairing donated clothing & household 
articles ..... using scrap materials. Products will be distributed free of 
charge to charitable institutions or to the needy..... 

Construct classroom addition to school building and gymnasium-auditorium 
building at the Lake View school near San Angelo, in Tom Green County, 

and perform incidental and appurtenant work, including landscaping grounds. 
See above 


Improve city-owned streets throughout the City of San Angelo..... 
Improve park in Concho Addition in San Angelo, Tom Green County, 
including painting swimming pool, installing playground equipment; 
constructing walls, walks & parking area; landscaping & performing 
appurtenant and incidental work. 

Assist in reorganizing & bringing up to date the records for the Identification 
Bureau of the San Angelo Police Department. Work includes making 
photostatic copies of fingerprint cards of wanted criminals now filed under 
the group system; reclassifying prints and filing under a single finger-print 
system; preparing an index card file for all single prints filed under the system; 
and recording and filing photographs of wanted criminals, now in the office 
of the Bureau, according to the crime committed. 

Transcribe & compile City of San Angelo ordinances. 

City-wide. Improve sanitary sewer system throughout the City 

of SanAngelo..... 

Make improvements at fish hatchery ..... 


Amount 
$ 4,302.00 


$ 48,613.00 


$ 9,745.00 
$ 84,084.00 
$ 8,288.00 
$ 14,969.00 
$ 30,948.00 


$ 4,591.00 
$ 3,416.00 


$ 11,625.00 


$ 48,921.00 


$ 42,542.89 


$ 17,585.00 


$171,543.00 


Amount 


$148,684.00 


$ 19,874.00 
$ 8,414.00 


$105,574.00 


$ 13,556.00 


$ 3,018.00 
$ 1,286.00 


$ 61,712.00 
$ 10,000.00 
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Date 
7-22-39 


8-21-39 
7-1-39 


10-21-39 
3-2-40 


3-22-40 


5-9-40 
11-11-40 
1-17-41 
2-24-41 


12-30-41 


12-30-41 


__-12-41 


6-13-41 
1-13-42 
2-16-42 
7-30-41 


12-19-41 


3-26-42 
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Project No. Description 

40074 County-wide. Community sanitation - A non-Federal project for the 
elimination of insanitary devices by the construction of sanitary privies 
(or septic tanks on public property only) in rural areas and suburban 
territories where newer systems are impracticable. 

(some in North Angelo) 

40088 City-wide. A non-Federal project to improve city-owned streets ..... 

60005 ** A non-Federal project to construct school building & perform work 
incidental and appurtenant thereto, including landscaping and building 
fences, on property owned by McGill Common School District #9 in 
McGill, Tom Green County. Project also includes the operation of quarries 
in or near McGill to produce materials for use on this project. 

40198 A non-Federal project to prepare indexes of the minutes of the City 
Commission of the City of San Angelo..... 

40355 ** 2 Construct a community hall and perform incidental and appurtenant 
work including installing operating & service utilities. 

40693 ** Construct teacherage and garage at McGill School. Work includes 
excavating; installing water lines, electrical, plumbing, and heating 
facilities, septic tank, and disposal field, and performing appurtenant 
and incidental work 

40693 ** See above 

Supplement #1 

40799 City-wide. Improve sanitary sewer system..... 

50336 City-wide. Improve streets ..... 

50062 Improve San Angelo Advanced Flying School Field, including installing 
lighting system, and performing appurtenant and incidental work. 
National Defense Project - War Dept. 

50062 See above. 

Supplement #1 

50488 Improve municipal airport, including clearing, grubbing, constructing 
and paving runways, taxiways, and aprons; installing lighting and 
drainage systems, and power and water lines; demolishing, moving, 
and re-erecting existing hangar; and performing appurtenant and 
incidental work. National Defense Project - War Dept. 

50488 See above 

Supplement #1 

50720 ** 2 Improve school grounds including excavating, grading, constructing 
playground, football field and volleyball, basketball and tennis courts; 
building sidewalks and drives; grading leveling; sodding; planting 
hedge; landscaping; and performing incidental and appurtenant work. 

50715 Construct and make improvements to disposal plant in vicinity of the 
Army Air Field. .... National Defense Project - War Dept. 

50715 See above 

Supplement #1 

50715 See above 

Supplement #2 

15041 Develop post for Air Corps Pilot Training Center at the San Angelo Air 
Field and auxiliary landing fields ..... National Defense Project - War Dept. 

15181 ** Construct buildings and facilities and improve grounds at San Angelo 
College (educational, science and gymnasium buildings; power plant and 
band house, landscaping; football field, running track, tennis courts, 
parking areas, curbs, gutters, drives, sidewalks. 

15242 Develop Air Corps Pilot Training Center at Goodfellow Field and 


auxiliary landing fields... .. National Defense Project - War Dept. 


Barbara Hesse, Historic Preservation Officer. 


Amount 


$ 16,927.00 


$ 123,391.00 


$ 15,066.02 
$ 1,873.59 


$ 18,295.33 


$ 3,278.00 
$ 1,814.00 


$ 100,741.00 
$ 108,931.00 


$ 32,312.00 
$ 6,000.00 


$ 267,931.00 
$ 20,129.00 


$ 1,257.75 


$ 24,017.00 
$ 1,709.00 


$ 2,731.00 


$ 30,504.19 


$340,481.00 


$ 63,785.00 


Submitted by Historical Preservation Commission (City advisory board - handles historic zoning). 


BOARD OF CITY DEVELOPMENT - 
Chamber of Commerce Chairpersons 


Felix Probandt was an advocate for 
community cooperation. His efforts resulted in 
the formation of the San Angelo Business Club 
at a time when the town was divided into the 
“downtowners” and the “uptowners.” Probandt 
served as the first secretary of the organization 
with a salary of $30.00 per month. 

The San Angelo Business Club was the 
predecessor of the Board of City Development 
and the work was supported by voluntary 
contributions. The Board of City Development 
was chartered December, 1915. The name was 
later changed to San Angelo Chamber of 
Commerce. The chamber is presently located 
at 500 Rio Concho Drive. When the San Angelo 
Visitors Center (to be located on Avenue B 
between the north-bound and south-bound 
Bryant Throughway) is completed, the 
Chamber of Commerce will relocate to these 
facilities. The chamber board consists of 
volunteers from the community. 


CHAIRPERSONS: 
BROWN F. LEE - 1916 


ALEX COLLINS - 1917 

T. C. ATWOOD - 1918 

DR. Y. T. ELDER - 1919 
JOHN Y. RUST - 1920 
HARVEY H. ALLEN - 1921, 1922 
C. C. KIRKPATRICK - 1923 
GEORGE H. COX - 1924 

R. H. COMPTON - 1925 
HOUSTON HARTE - 1927 
A. A. GLOVER - 1928 

E. M. JOHNSON - 1929, 1930 
W. R. EDE - 1931 

T. R. LOGAN - 1932 

J. H. JORDAN - 1933, 1934 
WILLIAM H. HEMPHILL, JR. - 1935 
SAM C. THORNE - 1937 

A. C. BLEDSOE - 1939 

H. E. McCULLOCH - 1940 
R. G. CARR - 1941 

F. G. MITCHAM - 1942 

F. R. BARNEY - 1943 

W. P. BARNES - 1944 
FRANK CANNON - 1945 


HENRY H. BATJER - 1946 
SCOTTIE R. JOHNSON - 1947 
GUY RUTHERFORD - 1948 
JOHN D. LOGAN - 1949 

H. C. CHARLESS - 1950 

PAUL LASSEN - 1951 
GEORGE C. RIGGIN - 1952 
OTIS STEWART - 1953 
MARION BALCH - 1954 

C. C. POPE - 1955 
MARSHALL JONES - 1956 

J. R. SALMON - 1957 
WELDON M. JONES - 1958 
ELMER DANNER - 1959, 1960 
GORDON KENLEY - 1961 

J. W. WEST - 1962 

WILLIAM J. ‘BILL’ REED - 1963 
JOHN N. CLEVELAND - 1964 
HUDSON RUSSELL - 1965 
GEORGE CROWNOVER - 1966 
DOUGLAS POND - 1967 
LEWIS SEIBERT - 1968 

JOHN CARGILE - 1969 
SCOTTY NEWMAN - 1970 

W. K. ‘BILL’? RAMSEY - 1971 
TOM L. WILLIAMS - 1972 
ARCH BLACK - 1973 
ROBERT L. ‘BOB’ FIELDS - 1974 
WYLIE O. WEBB - 1975 
MARCUS CHEANEY - 1976 
BERNARD BECK - 1977 
BILLY WILLIG - 1978 

JOE MERTZ - 1979 

B. W. ‘SONNY’ CLEERE - 1980 
PIERCE MILLER - 1981 
GLEN KERBY - 1982 
WILLIAM CRUMRINE - 1983 
FRANK SANDERS - 1984 
DEANNA MAYFIELD - 1985 


DON GRIFFIS - 1986 

JOE HENDERSON - 1987 

J. MARK McLAUGHLIN - 1988 
TOM ALEXANDER - 1989 
DAVID HIRSCHFELD - 1990 
BILL LANE - 1991 

F. L. ‘STEVE’ STEPHENS - 1992 
HARDY WHITE - 1993 

MIKE BOYD - 1994 

LEE PFLUGER - 1995 

JAMIE RAINEY - 1996 

JIM CUMMINGS - 1997 
KEVIN BARRY - 1998 
RAYMOND MEZA - 1999 

RON BARNES - 2000 

VANCE JONES - 2001 

DR. DAN STULTZ - 2002 
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Sculpture by Remo on the Hemphill-Wells building pays tribute to San Angelo’s diverse economy and 
professions 


PIONEERS 


Mrs. W.A. (Margaret) Wright, ca. 1 890. 
Mrs. Wright preserved photographs of early Tom Green County and citizens. 
Courtesy of Emmanuel Episcopal Church Archives 
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TOM GREEN 
COUNTY PIONEER 
ASSOCIATION 


THE FIRST HISTORICAL 
ORGANIZATION IN 
TOM GREEN COUNTY 


On October 12, 1910, a group of pioneers 
met in aroom of the old Chamber of Commerce 
to form an organization for the purpose of 
keeping records of the history of this part of 
the state. The Standard reported John 
Nasworthy’s address to the group and added: 

Effecting a permanent organization and 
laying plans for the annual reunion, a 
number of old-timers assembled in the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce on 
October 12, and for nearly two hours a 
meeting replete with interest was held. The 
name of the permanent organization was 
the Tom Green County Pioneer Assoc- 
iation. John R. Nasworthy was elected 
president and Judge Joseph Spence was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

Because he is so well acquainted with 
pioneer history in this section, John Warren 
Hunter was elected historian. Five vice 
presidents were also selected: R. F. 
Tankersley, Jack Wilkerson, J. O. Hanson, 
P. D. Coulson, and Gus Thomas. A 
permanent committee on arrangements 
was chosen as follows: J. W. Knapp, 
chairman, George Richardson, C. W. 
Hobbs, C. H. Rust, C. B. Metcalfe, and 
John D. Sheen. To draw up a constitution 
and bylaws, J. W. Hill, L. L. Farr and 
M. B. Pulliam were appointed. 

John R. Nasworthy expressed the 
sentiments of those present toward 
preserving the history of the Concho Valley 
... “The day is fast approaching when 
the most of us will listen to the dread call 
from an unknown land and will answer 
to it. One by one the old-timers will bid a 
fond adieu to this bourne of time and 
place and venture forth on a still sea, 
bound for a land where peace reigns 
supreme and where the welkin never rings 
with the shouts of the wild Comanche. 

We should have an organization that 
will perpetuate to posterity the history and 
deeds of those grand old veterans who 
blazed their way through the wilderness 
to found a land of peace and prosperity 
on the banks of the silvery Concho. To 
the generation that is and is yet to be, the 
glorious story of the past should be 
transmitted, and how better than through 
us.” 

Excerpts from The Standard, 
San Angelo, Texas 
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F. E. ALLEN AND 
LESSIE SMITH 
ALLEN 


F. E. Allen 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/ 
West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


Frederick Edwin Allen, who graduated with 
the first law class from the University of Texas, 
came here in August, 1889, from Greenville, 
Hunt County. The diary of his mother, Clara 
Lavenna Mead Allen, describes the Allen 
family’s journey from La Porte, Indiana, west 
to Montana in 1880. The father, mother, three 
children and a hired girl traveled in a covered 
wagon. From Montana, the family traveled by 
ship and river steamer to Greenville, Texas. The 
two older boys, Frederick and R. B., had 
traveled overland. They bought a ranch near 
Junction, later sold to the Schreiners. In San 
Angelo, F. E. Allen in partnership with Judge 
C. E. Dubois opened a law office in a “shack” 
back of the post office on Oakes. 

W. W. Smith had sold his interest in his family 
plantation at Selma, Alabama, to bring his wife, 
Mary Tiner Smith, west for her health. Smith 
and his family traveled by wagon to Round 
Rock about 1879. They went on to Ben Ficklin 
where they built a house across the square from 
the county courthouse. 

Smith found work as a blacksmith and well- 
digger. The 1880 census of Ben Ficklin listed 
their children: Viola, Elissa (Lessie), Ida and 
Gustavus. 

The Smith family was awakened by warning 
shots the morning of August 24, 1882. The 
South Concho River was on a rise and rapidly 
reaching flood stage. Viola Smith Jones, 
married to a Texas Ranger named Jones, had 
given birth to a son a few days before. Mrs. 


Smith helped Viola and the baby into the first 
rescue buggy. By the time the next buggy came, 
driven by kindly neighbors, the flood waters 
were floating bed pillows out of windows and 
starting to wash houses and furniture down- 
stream. Some cowboys roped the buggy horses 
and pulled them to safe ground. The flood swept 
away everything the Smiths owned, even 
money buried in the earth. Mrs. Smith helped 
prepare some of the bodies for burial. She soon 
died of pneumonia. 

Ida married a ranchman of Sterling City, Mr. 
Johnson. Lessie found work at Schwartz & Raas 
general merchandise store, as the first woman 
clerk in San Angelo. Not only did she sell yard 
goods, she also made patterns for customers on 
the spot, cutting them out of the roll of wrapping 
paper. She and her sister, Viola, cared for their 
brother Gustavus until his death in 1889. In that 
year Lessie made plans to buy a lot on College 
Avenue where she would build a house of her 
own. At that time Galveston was the nearest 
city where a person could obtain a loan. For 
help in drawing up the papers, she went to the 
law firm of Dubois and Allen. By the time the 
one-story white house on College was 
completed, Lessie Smith and F. E. Allen were 
married. The R. J. Andrew family, the newly- 
weds’ neighbors, prepared dinner for them the 
evening they moved in to their new home. 

The Allen children were Bert, who died in 
childhood, and Bess Allen, who went to the 
Episcopal Sunday school in the frame church, 
corner of Harris and Chadbourne, along with 
neighbor children Mary B. Johnson, Minnie 
Frances Millspaugh, Frankie Harris and the 
three McNeese children. She also attended the 
nearby school on Magdalen in a class with Jim 
DeBerry, Louise Heitzler and Nannie Lee 
Brewer. 

Bess Allen met John M. Bates during World 
War I when she and Chris Rathje went into 
Cameron Lumber Company to sell War bonds. 
He bought her a sandwich. They were married 
on his three-day furlough in August of 1917. 
After the war, he worked for Burton-Lingo in 
Fort Worth for a while. With Frank Cavitt he 
established Bates-Cavitt Lumber Company in 
San Angelo. 

Bess Allen Bates was a generous supporter 
of civic causes in San Angelo. She was a 
benefactor of the County Library, helping to 
finance the Angelo West Library building, and 
providing funds for the Large-Print Books 
collection. Her longtime companion and friend 
was Dolores Enox (Mrs. Lorenzo Enox). 

By Wilma Roberts, Katharine Waring 

and Tom Green County Historical Society 


GEORGE AND 
BEATRICE (FITCH) 
ALLEN 


George Allen 
Feb. 10, 1856 - Nov. 10, 1939 
Came to San Angelo in 1883. For 50 years sole 
owner and manager of George Allen Music Store. 
Developed musical art in West Texas. Courtesy of 
Tom Green County Historical Commission/Reprint 
- San Angelo Marches On. 


George Allen can be called the man who 
brought music to San Angelo, and to West Texas 
as well. He came here in 1881 with thoughts of 
going into the sheep business; instead he opened 
the only music store west of Fort Worth. 

Cowboys on long drives over western trails 
entertained themselves with “Git along little 
dogie,” “Bury me not on the lone prairie” and 
other tunes played on French harps bought from 
the George Allen Music House. The ranch 
house standing on the bare prairie had a cabinet 
organ in the parlor, bought from the George 
Allen Music House on installments. Through 
George Allen were purchased the first pianos, 
stringed instruments, and sheet music. During 
his first few years, Mr. Allen made trips into 
the country on his Columbia bicycle, tuning 
pianos and meeting his patrons interested in 
music. 

George Allen was born in Hollis, New 
Hampshire, February 10, 1855. As a boy he 
attended the academy at Hollis and at Nashua, 
New Hampshire. He was interested in music 
from early youth. He played in the home band 
when he was eighteen years old, and later was 
a solo bass singer in a Boston paid quartet. 

On January 19, 1890, he married Beatrice 
Fitch in San Angelo. She was born in Alton, 
Illinois, the daughter of Ebenezer and Mary 
Hamlin Fitch. Her ancestor, John Fitch, founded 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts in 1764. The Allens 


had a son, Edwin J. Allen. Their home was at 
418 West Twohig (later removed to the 
Hartgrove ranch and still later moved back to 
San Angelo and now rests in “Ole Town.” 
Allen had a strong influence on musical life 
in West Texas. He directed the choir in the 
Methodist church, and formed musical 
friendships with many of the soldiers stationed 
at Fort Concho, who sang and took part in many 
concerts in the early days. In 1890, he organized 
the first Philharmonic Society here. The first 
male quartet was composed of W. E. Heald, 
Charles W. Hobbs, Fleet Wolf and himself, 
singing bass. Free classes in piano for persons 
who never before had taken music was an 
innovation of the Allen Music House. Mr. Allen 
introduced the phonograph and the saxophone 
to West Texas and sold the first player piano. 


Mrs. George Allen 
Owner and manager of George Allen Music Store. 
Pres. of A&M Mother's Club. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission/Reprint - San 
Angelo Marches On. 


Mrs. Allen had been educated in Chicago 
schools and at the Chicago Art Institute. She 
was the founder of the San Angelo Art 
Association, and an active member of the 
Pocahontas Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The Allens were members of the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

For sixteen years Mr. Allen sang in the large 
Presbyterian choir. He was active in the 
purchase of the organ for the Presbyterian 
Church. Always active in musical affairs, he 
helped to bring celebrated singers, such as 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, to the city in a 
community concert series. George Allen died 
November 10, 1939, and is buried in Belvedere 
Cemetery. Mrs. Allen managed the store at 15 
East Twohig until she sold it in 1945. She died 
December 9, 1959, in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
the home of her son. 


JOHN AND 
KATIE ARDEN 


Cattle, horses and goats were on the new 
county’s tax rolls in 1875, but no sheep were 
listed until John Arden arrived from California 
in the spring of 1877 with 1,875 sheep valued 
at $4,125. Too little is known of John Arden, 
this first sheepraiser to enter the Concho 
country. The census of 1880 records that he was 
born in Massachusetts in 1844 of parents also 
born in Massachusetts, that his wife Katherine 
or Katie was 27 years old. Their son, Oliver, 
was born in May, 1880. After John Adren’s 
death, a daughter Elsie was born in November, 
1881. John Arden served three terms as county 
commissioner Precinct No. | from 1878 to 
1881. 

Acopy of a clipping from the April 2, 1881, 
Fort Griffin Echo says: “John Arden, prominent 
sheepman of Tom Green County, committed 
suicide Saturday night at the store of W. S. Veck 
on Concho, with a Winchester rifle. He first shot 
himself through the left side, then, throwing the 
empty shell out, put in another cartridge and 
placed the rifle against the roof of his mouth. 
During the day, Mr. Arden had made his will 
and arranged all his business affairs. No cause 
can be assigned for this rash act other than that 
Mr. Arden had been suffering with asthma for 
years and during a fit of temporary insanity took 
his life.” 

However, Judge S. P. May ruled that Arden 
was of sound mind and appointed M. B. 
Pulliam executor. Appraisers found that the 
land, 4,196 sheep, 1,700 lambs, 60 chickens 
more or less, a wagon and two horses, the two- 
bedroom ranch house and furniture were worth 
$20,389. John Arden was buried in the old 
cemetery between Oakes and Magdalen. In 
1920, when the old graveyard was made into a 
high school playing field, his remains were 
removed to a special plot in Fairmount, along 
with a small white monument marked “John 
Arden husband of Katie Arden.” 

Mrs. Arden was a pretty, gentle woman. 
Probably she did not lack for friends at the birth 
of her second child. In August, 1882, she was 
visiting Mrs. Metcalfe at the mail station at 
Ben Ficklin, playing the piano at their musical 
evenings and receiving comfort and advice 
from the older women. She and her two children 
were among those carried to safety from the 
flood by C. D. Foote, along with a Taylor girl, 
two Metcalfe girls and two Spears boys. After 
that week of disaster, when the bodies of Mrs. 
Metcalfe and her daughter, Zemula, had been 
found and buried, Judge Spence escorted the 
two orphaned Metcalfe daughters, Fannie Lee 
and Amelia, to the home of Mrs. Arden on East 
Rocky Creek. 

Kate Arden visited in Lampasas. In 1893 and 
1910, she was listed in San Diego, California, 
as a widow and a music teacher with two 
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children. The Arden pasture or ranch was sold 
in part to Bird & Mertz. The last 10,000 acres 
were bought by Abe Mayer in 1916. The 
community of Arden and the Arden road remain 
as a reminder of John Arden. 
By Tom Green County Historical Society 
(Courtesy of the Standard-Times) 


JOHN JAMES AND 
MISSIE SHANNON 
ARTHUR 


John James Arthur was born in 1866 in 
Macon, Georgia to S. D. Arthur and Eliza Jane 
Bridges Arthur. When he was 5 years old, his 
family moved to Texas, first settling in Falls 
County. The family traveled to Knickerbocker 
in 1887, trailing a large herd of cattle, feeding 
them cotton seed along the way. The Arthurs 
planted their left-over cotton seed. Their first 
cotton harvest was ginned at Coleman. 


John James Arthur, County Commissioner, Pct. #4, 
1906-1909. Courtesy of Arthur/Henderson family 


John James Arthur married Missie Shannon. 
They had two children, Annie and Jack. The J. 
J. Arthur family ranched and stock-farmed at 
Knickerbocker for about 35 years. He served 
as County Commissioner for Precinct #4, 1906- 
1909. The first paving was done on Chadbourne 
street during J. J. Arthur’s tenure in office. 

Leaving here in 1912, J. J. Arthur went to 
Coleman County. He moved to Christoval in 
1941. J. J. Arthur was a member of the 
Methodist Church and the Masonic Lodge. 

John James Arthur died in 1945. His wife 
Missie died in 1941. Both are buried in the 
Knickerbocker Cemetery. 
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GEORGE J. AND 
CAMILLE (BENSON) 
BIRD 


George Julien Bird came to Texas in 1877 
from Massachusetts. In 1887, he formed a 
partnership with M. L. Mertz in the livestock 
business. They bought the Arden ranch from 
Mrs. Kate Arden. Bird & Mertz shipped the first 
livestock by train (four carloads) from San 
Angelo. He was a director of the San Angelo 
National Bank from 1892 until his death in 
1922. He was a city alderman from 1905 to 
1907, and mayor from 1913 to 1918. In 1902, 
he served on the committee to secure a right- 
of-way for the Orient Railroad. He was a charter 
member of the San Angelo Club. The fountain 
in front of the 1928 courthouse was given in 
his memory by Mrs. Bird. 


George J. Bird 
Mayor of San Angelo, 1915-1918. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission 


Camille Benson was born October 8, 1869 
in Concord, Mass. She graduated from 
Radcliffe College in 1890, a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. She and Mr. Bird met aboard ship 
on a trip to Europe, and were married in 1898. 
They later traveled in Europe, South America 
and the Far East. They had a daughter, Elizabeth 
(Mrs. Jens Doe) and a granddaughter, Camilla. 

Mrs. Bird had a sharp intellect, was a constant 
reader, and was a charter member of the county 
library board. She paid close attention to her 
business affairs. In 1932, after the San Angelo 
National Bank reorganized, she was elected to 
its board of directors - the first woman in San 
Angelo to hold such an office. 

In later years when her eyesight failed, she 
employed Ruby Hall as secretary and business 
manager. For twenty-five years, her house- 
keeper was Narcisse Stokes. Mrs. Stokes began 
a long career by serving luncheons and teas 


when Mrs. Bird entertained the 20th Century 
Club, and doing a little catering for Mrs. Bird’s 
friends. With a legacy from Mrs. Bird, Mrs. 
Stokes expanded her catering business over a 
broad area of West Texas. 

Mrs. Bird lived quietly in her red brick two- 
story home immediately west of the courthouse. 
Her private charities included old friends in 
need of help, and young people in need of a 
college education. She was a member of the 
Unitarian Church. She died July 21, 1949. 


W. H. BLANKS 
FAMILY 
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Mrs. Sam Oglesby - Dona (Blanks) Oglesby. Came 
to Ben Ficklin in 1881. Survived the 1882 Flood. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission/Reprint - San Angelo Marches On. 


Mrs. R. L. Carruthers - Ethel (Blanks) Carruthers. 
Came to Ben Ficklin in 1881. Survived the 1882 
Flood. After her husband’s death in 1915, managed 
her ranch holdings. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission/Reprint - San Angelo 
Marches On. 


The W. H. Blanks family came to Texas in 
the spring of 1881 from Missouri, where four 
of their five children were born. The children, 
all living in 1934, were J. F. Blanks of 
Comanche, Mrs. S. M. Oglesby of Mertzon, 
Mrs. Mark McCarley, Mrs. R. L. Carruthers of 
the ranch near Sterling City, and Mrs. W. T. 
Noelke, called “Tex” because she was the one 
born in Texas. W. H. Blanks was an uncle of 
Judge W. C. Blanks, who came to Texas much 
later. 

The Blanks’ house, built four miles east of 
the Door Key ranch, near Christoval, was made 
of native stone which Mr. Blanks hauled from 
the nearby hills with a wagon and team. During 
the summer of 1882, Mrs. Blanks had typhoid 
fever. Her husband advised her to move to town 
where the children could go to school. She was 
unwilling to move to town; they decided to wait. 
On August 24, a rainstorm tore their roof to 
pieces and the flood waters that destroyed Ben 
Ficklin rose around their house. They managed 
to patch the roof and continued living there for 
another year. W. H. Blanks took up two sections 
of land and bought 40 head of cattle and 1200 
head of sheep. The flock was herded by twelve- 
year-old J. F. Abilene was the trade center 
where W. H. Blanks sold his wool, and goods, 
such as a Charter Oak cookstove, were brought 
back overland; the family did its cooking over 
a camp fire until then. 

Mrs. McCarley recalled: “The last Indian in 
that part of the country came to our house one 
evening about sundown and asked if he could 
camp there. He made his camp and stayed 
several days. My father took a load of groceries 
to my brother and the Indian left soon after he 
did. He trailed the wagon to the sheep camp, 
and spent the night with J. F The next morning 
he stayed until J. F. went out with the sheep 
and then stole the provisions. We heard later 
that the Indian had been killed on Lipan Flat.” 

Jonathan Miles gave a lot in San Angelo to 
each flood sufferer. The Blanks family received 
a lot near the present city hall. They bought a 
second adjoining lot. However, they moved on 
to Sherwood and then to Abilene where the 
children went to school. 


ALVIN UPSHAW AND 
BETTIE MARKS 
HINDE CAMPBELL 


Alvin Upshaw Campbell was born in Jackson 
County, Missouri, January 14, 1845, one of a 
family of four boys and four girls. In the Civil 
War, he served under General Jo Shelby in 
Company E, 2nd Missouri Cavalry. In 1869, 
he married Bettie Marks Hinde. He was a stock 
farmer. In October, 1882, the family left 
Independence, Missouri, for Texas. In Tom 
Green County, Alvin Campbell formed a 
partnership with his wife’s brothers, Jim and 
Lewis Hinde, raising cattle and sheep. In 1883, 
he moved to San Angelo where he opened up a 


feed yard and livery stable. Alvin Campbell was 
elected county commissioner in 1887 and held 
that position until his death in 1899. He died in 
San Angelo, age 54, May 22, 1899. His wife 
died January 26, 1939. Their seven children 
were Katherine, married Jack Holden; Robert, 
Anna Mary, James Rodney, Brooking, John 
Henry and George Thomas. 


CHESTER C. AND 
NANCY 
(SPIEGLE) CLARK 


Chester Cady Clark was born in New York 
City, February 13, 1836, to Erastus and 
Samantha Clark. His great-grandfather had 
come to America on the Mayflower; his great- 
grandmother, Jerusha Lawson, also. At age 20 
he left New York to work in the sawmills in 
Mississippi. He was skilled as a gunsmith and 
locksmith. 


Joe Clark came to San Angelo in 1886. Gun and 
Locksmith at 234 South Oakes. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission/Reprint: San 
Angelo Marches On. 


When the Civil War broke out, Clark found 
he could not go north overland. He took a boat 
for France, then returned to New York, where 
he enlisted in the Union army as a scout. He 
transferred to the First Regiment, Lincoln 
Cavalry, Company C. He fought at Gettysburg. 
While in the army he kept a diary. Chester Clark 
claimed no religious preference. He was a 
Republican. 

After the war he went to Kansas and took up 
land in Ottawa County on the Solomon River. 
He married Nancy Susan Spiegle at Junction 
City, Kansas, in 1867. Indian troubles forced 
him to give up the Kansas land. They came to 
Texas, settling in Brown County in the fall of 
1874. The family came to San Angelo in 1886 
and lived on East Twohig Avenue. Chester and 
Nancy Susan Clark had six children. Their son 
Joe Clark followed his father as a gunsmith and 
locksmith in San Angelo, living at 120 North 
Pope. Their son Edwin Spiegle married Bonnie 
King and lived in San Angelo. Chester Cady 
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Joe Clark's Place on Oakes Street - 1890. Joe Clark 
Bicycle, Gun and Lock repairing—located on Oakes 
Street. Center man: Mr. John Hull (as a boy spent 
Sunday afternoons jumping off the Lone Wolf 
Bridge.) Man on left is Joe Clark, owner. Courtesy 
of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


Clark died January 9, 1904, and is buried in 
Fairmount Cemetery. After his death, Nancy 
Susan Clark married a man named Norton. She 
died May 20, 1923, and is also buried in 
Fairmount. 


RICH AND SALLIE 
(GREATHOUSE) 
COFFEY 


In 1989, residents of Coleman, Concho, Tom 
Green, Runnels, and McCulloch and other West 
Texas counties united to protect the Rich Coffey 
ranch house at the confluence of the Concho 
and Colorado Rivers. This house was built in 
1881 by Rich Coffey and his wife Sallie, who 
came to Texas from Georgia in 1855. It would 
have been inundated by the waters of O. H. Ivie 
Reservoir, but for the efforts of Coffey 
descendants and friends, who successfully had 
it moved from its original site and reconstructed 
piecemeal a half mile away. Bishop Powell of 
Abilene, owner of the land, and a great-great 
grandson, spearheaded the rescue of the house. 
Jeanie Coffey of the Tom Green County 
Historical Commission gave active support to 
this effort. A fifth generation descendant, Rich 
Coffey, is a scholar-athlete at San Angelo’s 
Central High School. 

Rich Coffey was born in Georgia, February 
14, 1823. He married Sallie Greathouse on 
October 5, 1849. Two daughters were born in 
Georgia. In Parker County, Texas, their first son, 
John Wright Coffey, was born June 21, 1856. 
Rich Coffey engaged in cattle raising and did 
some freighting. He served under Capt. L. S. 
Ross as a citizen soldier and aided in the 
recapture of Cynthia Ann Parker on December 
18, 1860. In 1862, the Coffeys moved out 
beyond the frontier, building a picket fort on 
Elm Creek near the present site of Ballinger. 

Rich Coffey had many encounters with 
Comanches. Quick thinking saved his life 
several times. Once he dived into the waters of 
the Colorado, swam under water and hid in a 
beaver shelter until the Indians departed. With 
a visitor on his way to Fort Concho, Rich was 
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fishing for channel cat on a beautiful moonlight 
night. Two owls hooted at each other across the 
Colorado. “Let’s skedaddle.” Rich said. “Those 
aren’t owls.” The two men ran at top speed and 
reached the house ahead of an arrow that 
whizzed between them. Another time when he 
was plowing with a mule, it was Sallie who 
realized the mule had smelled Indians and 
shouted encouragement from her kitchen, “Run, 
Rich, run!” In times of extreme danger, she kept 
a huge pot of lye soap boiling day and night, to 
dash upon any Indian who tried to get into the 
house. 

In 1871, Rich Coffey had acquired a sizeable 
herd of cattle. In June, he decided to send 1000 
or more up the trail to New Mexico. Nathanial 
Guest was in charge of the herd. John Coffey, 
age 15, was one of the regular cowhands. Bill 
Coffey, 13, was in charge of the remuda of 54 
horses. They had stopped at noon to water the 
herd in a creek, when a band of ninety to one 
hundred Indians attacked. Bill Coffey had 
jumped in the water to cool off; he swam under 
a ledge and hid all afternoon with just his head 
above water. John slipped behind some rocks 
and tree-roots and hid in a hollowed out hole. 
Two boys, eighteen years old, were killed. Dan 
Arnold was shot in the head. Lapoleon 
Lemmons was scalped and his mutilated body 
was found later lying against a tree. They had 
run away from their homes in Williamson 
County just three weeks before. The Indians 
departed with the entire herd of cattle and all 
but two of the horses. 

Rich Coffey had a side business, trading in 
salt. He made as many as twenty-four trips 
across the Concho Valley and across the open 
plains to present Crane County near the Pecos 
River. He would haul back six or seven wagons 
of salt to trade with neighbors. Charles 
Goodnight and Oliver Loving told of meeting 
him about 25 miles from the Concho. At a 
distance, it looked like Indians, they thought. 
Instead it was Rich Coffey with a wagonload 
of watermelons to trade. They spent two or three 
hours eating watermelons with him. 

In February, 1867, a party of goldseekers 
under Jacob Schnively was attacked by Indians 
in the Concho country. All of their horses were 
captured. They were stranded, some wounded, 
without food. Pressing on toward the 
Tankersley ranch on Dove Creek, they came 
upon Rich Coffey and his wagons. Like many 
other needy traveler, they received quick and 
generous help and comfort from Rich Coffey. 
He could be a startling figure, weighing 200 
pounds, dressed in a buffalo robe and cape to 
pull over his head with the buffalo tail attached. 

Rich Coffey was one of the first county 
commissioners for Coleman County, and served 
on the first grand jury, in spite of confusion as 
to which county he lived in. Jonathan Cook, an 
Irish stonemason, built the rock house in the 
northeast section of Concho County, a frontier 
home which became a haven for travelers and 
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Texas Rangers. The historical marker says, 
“The house’s outstanding features include the 
quality of masonry construction and the 
‘dogrun’ which was a form common to wooden 
structures in Coffey’s home state of Georgia, 
but unusual for masonry buildings in central 
and west Texas.” Rich Coffey died February 7, 
1897. He and his wife are buried in Paint Rock. 


ELIJAH COX 


Elijah Cox, commonly called “Old” Cox 
from the age of forty, was among other things, 
a carpenter, sailor, soldier, cook, musician, 
entertainer, bartender, buffalo hunter, monte 
game keeper, artist, cowboy, story teller and 
fisherman. Traveling, brawling, money-making 
and money-spending, he wound up in the Fort 
Concho area about 1871. He stayed sixty-nine 
years. 

Elijah Cox was born in Mackinaw, Michigan, 
September 25, 1842. His parents were slaves 
who had escaped from Mississippi to Canada, 
rubbing their feet with onions and various 
weeds to throw the bloodhounds off the trail, 
and moving from place to place on the “under- 
ground railroad.” Cox learned to read and write 
in the public schools of Michigan. 

When the Civil War broke out, Cox’s four 
brothers joined the Union army. Cox signed on 
as an officer’s personal servant. He went on 
General Grierson’s raid of 1863, which led to 
the capture of Vicksburg. On that battlefield he 
heard the shells saying “Which-away which- 
away” night and day. He carried water to 
wounded men from both North and South. 

Returning to Michigan, Cox became an 
apprentice carpenter, then joined a boat crew 
in Detroit, loading pig iron, railroad ties and 
grindstones. In 1870 he joined the army. After 
training in Kentucky he was sent to Indianola 
and marched overland to Fort Bliss. He was 
stationed at Forts Davis, Clark and Quitman. A 
bullet from an Indian attack lodged in his right 
leg the rest of his life. Discharged in 1871, he 
was heading back to Michigan, but the Fort 
Concho area looked good to him, and there was 
a girl there that he liked. They were married 
after he worked for awhile as a cook for soldiers 
at Fort McKavett. After her death he married 
Cora, who lived with him until her death, for 
forty-six years. At McKavett he learned to play 
a guitar. He later learned to play the fiddle and 
played for years in the saloons and dance halls 
of San Angelo. 

Cox returned to Fort Concho just about the 
time the buffalo hunters were beginning to 
arrive. He joined a party as a cook and later 
became a skinner and hunter. Cox narrowly 
escaped death from a buffalo he had creased 
with a shot in the neck. Another time he roped 
a buffalo calf, but was thankful to turn loose of 
the rope. 

Money was made to spend, Cox thought, and 
he spent it. He would play in the saloons and 


dance halls from seven until twelve o’clock at 
night, walk up to the bar and collect his twenty 
dollars. Then he could neither sleep nor eat until 
he had spent that twenty dollars. When he had 
nothing jingling in his pockets he would drop 
off to sleep on a bench behind the saloon. Some- 
times he would borrow some change to get 
something to eat next afternoon before going 
back to work. Once he took a quarter to a game 
of monte, a Spanish gambling game with cards, 
and ran it up to $300 without stopping. 

In the Lone Wolf saloon, a man ran a knife 
through Cox’s wrist, pinning it to the table. Cox 
spent fifteen minutes getting the knife out of 
his arm. His wrist did not get blood-poisoning, 
because as Cox said, “Blood-poisoning hadn’t 
been discovered yet.” 

Generally easy-going, Cox would get mad 
on occasion. Once, an employer of his took his 
shots at him while he was walking down a flight 
of stairs. He was mad and about half-drunk and 
did not even bother to look back. When he had 
counted the sixth shot, he was at the bottom of 
the steps. He calmly reached for a large rock 
and pitched it - clear through the door at the 
top of the steps. Both Cox and his employer 
were fined $22.50, but Cox “laid his out in jail.” 

Cox was as liberal in helping his friends, 
financially and otherwise, as he was in spending 
his money. It was not by chance that he had a 
great many friends among all classes of people. 

A favorite story is the one about “Dead Ellis,” 
the Black man who came back to life. Ellis had 
supposedly died one morning about nine 
o’clock. His “body” was taken to the “dead 
room” and placed on the “cooling board,” his 
hands and feet tied to it. Cox and some of his 
friends thought it appropriate to sit up with the 
body, as it was to be buried next morning. They 
took with them a pot of coffee and two jugs of 
whiskey. The party was going fine about eleven 
o’clock when one of the men looked over at 
Ellis and yelled, “That nigger ain’t dead! He’s 
movin’! He’s gettin’ up!” By that time the other 
men were moving, too. Three of them ran for 
the door, becoming wedged in it. Cox jumped 
through the window, taking the shutter with 
him. He had no more than hit the ground when 
somebody landed on his neck, injuring him. He 
lay there till morning. A hospital attendant who 
had heard the commotion came to see what it 
was all about. He found Ellis alive and took 
him back to the hospital. Ellis apparently had 
had a fit of apoplexy and had been pronounced 
dead by the doctor. People were all a little 
skittish of Ellis after he had been “dead for the 
first time.” 

Cox once had his own saloon and dance hall 
in a dugout covered with buffalo hides. 

Even to his late nineties, Cox was active. He 
was a fast runner in his youth, and a nimbleness 
of step went with him to the grave. He “kept up 
with what was going on and knew what had 
already happened,” his friends said. He read 
without glasses. He was told that he was too 


old to work when looking for a job. He 
emphatically stated “I can do more than half 
the eighteen-year-old boys right now.” He 
drove his own car, a 1927 model in which he 
went fishing up until the last. He also owned a 
1928 model which he kept in perfect condition 
and used only on rare occasions. He went to 
bed early, rising at six o’clock. His last job was 
cleaning up around a grocery store every 
morning after breakfast. By noon every day he 
was fishing on the river bank. He always had 
good luck. He never forgot how to play the 
fiddle. He was rarely sick, “except when he did 
something to make himself sick.” 

At the age of ninety-eight, Old Cox died on 
a Monday noon in 1940. A few minutes before 
he died, he told some of his white friends 
gathered around him, “I’m a-goin’ this time.” 
He is buried in Fairmount Cemetery. 

By Bill Wynne, San Angelo High School 

from the Junior Historian, 1946 


WILLIAM S. AND 
HENRIETTA (AUSTIN) 
CUNNINGHAM 


William Streit Cunningham 
Courtesy of Mrs. Austin Millspaugh 


William Streit Cunningham was born at 
Glenmore Plantation, near Moorefield, West 
Virginia. His mother was a Trueheart; he came 
to Galveston in 1879 on a land survey for the 
Trueheart banking family. In Galveston, W. S. 
Cunningham married Henrietta Austin, 
daughter of Judge Henry Austin. He and his 
wife settled in San Angelo where he became a 
surveyor and land agent with the firm of Foote, 
Dailey and Cunningham. He established 
“Glenmore Farms” which later became the 
Glenmore addition. Five children were born 
here: Edward Austin, Sarah, William, Hal and 
Valerie. The family home was at 100 East 
Beauregard. 


The Cunningham Dam. 1910, was on the South 
Concho River. The dam was replaced by the C. B. 
Metcalfe Dam in later years. Courtesy of the 
Metcalfe/Simms Family/Tom Green County 
Historical Commission 

He volunteered for service in the Spanish- 
American War, and served as a captain in Luzon 
in the Philippines. In 1922, W. S. Cunningham 
died in Washington, D.C., while on a visit to 
his son, Austin. He is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. His wife, Henrietta, died 
in 1894 and is buried in Fairmount Cemetery. 
Their daughter, Sarah, married Sidney S. 
Millspaugh, and had two sons, Austin 
Millspaugh, who lives in San Angelo, and 
Sidney who died in 1962. 
Information from Jean and 

Austin Millspaugh 


WYMBERLEY J. AND 
LAURA DeRENNE 


Buena Ventura ranch on the border of Concho 
County and Tom Green, has a house with a 
tower built by Wymberley DeRenne in the early 
1880s. The ranch cemetery holds graves 
recording the chapters of ranch history. 

Wymberley Jones DeRenne came to Texas 
in 1878. Born at Newport, Rhode Island in 
1853, he was educated in New York City, in 
Greenville, S.C., and in Europe at the 
University of Strasbourg. His family home was 
“Wormsloe,” Isle of Hope, near Savannah, 
Georgia. 

He met Joseph Tweedy in San Antonio and 
spent time with Grinnell, Tweedy & Reynolds 
at their sheep ranch on Dove Creek in 1879, 
looking around for land to buy for himself. 
Their letters home describe him “full of spirits 
and always good natured . . . willing to turn his 
hand to anything that involves either riding or 
driving . . . a great horseman and an excellent 
horseback rider; in fact I believe he prefers 
bareback to the bore of saddling up . . . speaks 
French and German fluently.” 

In early 1880 DeRenne had bought his ranch 
and had married Laura Camblos Norris, a 
beautiful young widow, at Chestnut Hill, 
Pennsylvania, the home of her parents. Her first 
husband, a doctor, had died soon after their 
marriage, leaving her with a small son. 
DeRenne received a license to practice law in 
Texas. He was already licensed in New York 
state, having attended Columbia Law School. 


July 31, 1882, three weeks before the Ben 
Ficklin flood, Mrs. DeRenne gave birth to a 
child. Dr. S. L. S. Smith was on the road 
frequently these weeks, delivering a Tweedy 
baby and a Nasworthy baby. The DeRenne son 
died August 20 and was buried at Buena 
Ventura with no name. Mrs. DeRenne was very 
ill for a long time. Her sister Elizabeth Camblos 
came down, bringing Laura’s six-year-old son, 
Charles Norris. In later years he remembered 
the house, the stone wall and a rattlesnake that 
crawled in it. 

DeRenne sold the ranch in 1883 to Frederick 
Cuthbert Vernon of Sudbury, Derbyshire, 
England. The DeRennes lived for several years 
in Europe, at Bairritz in the south of France. 
They had three more children, a son William 
W. DeRenne of Athens, Georgia, and Mrs. 
Barrow of Chestnut Hill, and another daughter 
who died young. They retired to his ancestral 
home, Wormsloe, at Savannah. Wymberley 
DeRenne died in 1916. 

W. F.C. Vernon brought his family from 
England to Buena Ventura one year. In 1891 he 
sold the ranch to Mrs. Sarah E. Chambers, a 
widow of St. Louis. In 1905, she leased it to 
her grandson, John Melanthy Chambers, who 
eventually inherited it. He married Ethel Lee. 
Their daughter Joan Chambers married Arthur 
H. Denis, Jr. The Denis family now own Buena 
Ventura. 


BARTHOLOMEW 
JOSEPH DEWITT 


In 1870, Bart DeWitt laid out the original site 
of a village on the north bank of the North 
Concho river, in what was then Bexar Land 
District. He named his town Saint Angela in 
memory of his wife, Carolina Angela DeWitt, 
who had died in 1866. English speakers, 
Spanish speakers, grammarians and the U.S. 
Post office managed to change this name to 
Santa Angela, to San Angela, and by 1883 to 
San Angelo. 

DeWitt was born in Pennsyvlania in 1825, 
to parents whose forebears came from Holland. 
A civil engineer, he came to Texas in 1850 and 
settled in San Antonio. He was an associate of 
John Twohig, San Antonio merchant and 
banker. In 1855, he married Carolina Angela, 
daughter of Jose Antonio and Maria Josefa 
(Menchaca) de la Garza. Garza County in Texas 
is named for this family, who had come from 
Mexico in 1716; they were at one time the 
largest landholders in San Antonio. Maria 
Josefa, the mother, was descended from one of 
the Canary Island families sent by the Spanish 
government to Texas in 1731. Five children 
were born. In 1866, Carolina Angela died. She 
is buried in San Fernando Cemetery. The 
sorrowing husband, looking for occupation, left 
the children in the care of her family and went 
north to where three rivers met and a military 
post has been established in 1867. 
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With $1500 borrowed from Marcus 
Koenigheim, DeWitt bought 320 acres, the John 
Brauns Survey No. 323 in District 11, probably 
from Granville Sherwood. He hoped to attract 
soldiers from Fort Concho to his trading post. 
One street in his new village of Saint Angela 
was named Carolina, another Magdalen after 
his wife’s sister, the head of an Ursuline 
convent. Another he named Twohig after his 
friend, the merchant and banker in San Antonio. 

Organization of the new county in 1874 
raised his hopes, but land values fell when Ben 
Ficklin was named the county seat. Koenigheim 
asked for his money back. DeWitt, in 1877, 
deeded all the unsold lots in Saint Angela back 
to Marcus Koenigheim, who donated lots to 
churches and was in position to profit when the 
Ben Ficklin flood of 1882 moved a whole 
population and the county government to Saint 
Angela. Bart DeWitt died in August, 1878, fifty- 
three years old. He is buried in San Fernando 
Cemetery in San Antonio. 

On April 16, 1983, twenty grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of Bart DeWitt attended the 
dedication of the Bart DeWitt Building in old, 
original San Angelo near the police station and 
city park. 


SAM S. AND RENA 
(MASON) DOWTY 


Sam Dowty was a retail and wholesale grocer 
who traveled to West Texas towns as a salesman 
by horse and buggy, covering thousands of 
miles in the early years of the twentieth century. 
He was born in Austin in 1874. He worked first 
in Brownwood with the Western Produce and 
Provision Company. On business in San 
Angelo, he met Rena Mason; they were married 
in 1898. Sam took a job with T. S. (Deacon) 
Sharpe in the wholesale grocery business here. 
When Walker-Smith opened a branch in the old 
Richardson (Veck-Sterrett) building at Oakes 
and Concho, he took a job as billing clerk. He 
was shifted to a road job in 1899. 

Driving a team of bay horses he could make 
about six miles an hour. The northern tour 
included Ballinger, Winters, Wingate, Hylton, 
Bronte, Robert Lee, Sterling City and Water 
Valley, a distance requiring about one week. 
On the southern tour he covered Knickerbocker, 
Sherwood, Ozona, Sheffield, Sonora, 
Menardville, Eden, Paint Rock and sometimes 
Junction, requiring about ten days. Stores 
bought in quantity because merchandise took 
so long to be freighted to them in wagons pulled 
by burros. He liked to make McKavett for a 
night’s stay. There Mrs. Bridget Lee, mother 
of Mrs. Abe Mayer, was the hostess with a 
reputation as a fine cook. Watercress salad, 
preserves, homemade light bread with beef or 
wild game was a welcome meal for a traveler. 
Sam Dowty sometimes killed a deer to stock 
the larder. 
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In 1903, Dowty bought the interest of George 
Weber in Hatcher and Weber Grocery at 15 
West Beauregard, and later the Hatcher interest 
also. The old wooden building he sold to Clint 
Johnson for $400. Dowty built the present brick 
building, once Tindall’s Men’s Wear, now 
occupied by San Angelo Civic Ballet. In the 
1920s he sold the store to Hubbard Herring and 
Theodore Herring. He had made money in the 
grocery business and invested in real estate. In 
1924, he briefly worked for Walker-Smith as 
branch manager. In 1940, he ran for city 
commissioner and served three terms. Earlier 
he had been an alderman before the city charter 
was adopted. 

The Dowtys had two daughters. Mrs. Herman 
Hesse and Mrs. Robert M. Jackson, wife of the 
editor of the Corpus Christi Caller-Times, and 
three grandchildren, Sam and Jack Hesse, and 
Robert M. Jackson, HI. They once had a home 
on the site of Lamar School near Harris and 
David. They built a new home at 415 South 
Park. Mrs. Dowty had the longest continuous 
membership at First Presbyterian church. Sam 
Dowty was a longtime deacon. Rena Dowty 
was the last charter member of Pocahontas 
Chapter, DAR. Sam and Rena Dowty both died 
in 1967 and are buried in Fairmount Cemetery. 


WILLIAM JAMES 
AND NANNIE 
(RILEY) ELLIS 


W. J. Ellis was born in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, July 18, 1852, the son of Thomas 
and Mary Jane Ellis. They lived in Minnesota 
where he attended school. Bill had his own 
library and read extensively. He came to Texas 
in 1872. 

In 1874, William James Ellis was a driver on 
the 800-mile stage line from San Antonio to El 
Paso. Indian attacks had ceased, but holding 
up the stage was a popular occupation and a 
constant danger. Tom Green County in those 
early days extended nearly the whole length of 
the San Antonio-El Paso stage route. Bandits 
were to be expected all the way. One pair, 
known as Potter and McDaniel, camped outside 
San Angelo city limits, once held up the east- 
bound stage driven by Ellis, then let him go 
on, instructing him to tell the driver of the 
westbound stage to hurry up, as they didn’t want 
to wait for him in the cold. A deputy sheriff 
and a deputy U.S. marshal were westbound. In 
the shootout the deputy sheriff died. Edgar 
Stilson, Dove Creek rancher, got a bullet in his 
coat. This same pair, Potter and McDaniel, held 
up the San Angelo-Abilene stage seven times 
in the winter of 1884. They were caught and 
sentenced to 50 years in prison through some 
cheap jewelry which McDaniel had taken and 
given to Potter’s sister. 

After the El Paso line was discontinued, Ellis 
drove from San Angelo to Abilene, and later 


from San Angelo to Ballinger until the Santa 
Fe pushed on to San Angelo in 1888. Ellis 
bought and operated a livery stable. His livery 
stable burned when the Landon Hotel burned 
in 1902. With the coming of the automobile, 
he began farming near Miles. 

W. J. Ellis and Nannie Riley from Kentucky 
were married in San Angelo in 1900 in the First 
Baptist Church. Their children included R. D. 
Ellis, Dan T. Ellis, Mrs. B. B. Baker, and Mrs. 
W. G. Seal. Ellis was president of the school 
board for eight years. He had been a Baptist 
deacon, and Bible school teacher and a Sunday 
school superintendent. W. J. Ellis died 
November 11, 1933. 


JAMES AND 
ELENDER 
(KIRKLAND) ERVIN 


James Ervin was born in 1815, in Irving 
County, Georgia. It is not known who his 
parents were. He attended schools in Georgia. 
He came to Texas between 1865 and 1870. In 
1945, his daughter said that he had served in 
both the Mexican War and the Civil War. 

He married Mrs. Elender (Kirkland) 
Clemmens, a widow with two children, at 
Round Rock in 1870. She had been born in 
1841, at Natchez, Mississippi. Her family 
settled in Hood County about 1850. The Ervins 
were living in Uvalde in 1878. About 1882, 
James Ervin sold his holdings to Mrs. Fanny 
Reynolds, a sister of M. B. Pulliam, and drove 
his goats to Knickerbocker. They lived in a 
“Taylor” home at Ben Ficklin after the flood of 
1882. They also lived on the V-P ranch 
(Vermont Pasture). In San Angelo they lived in 
one of the houses on the Post. In 1897, they 
moved to Knickerbocker and lived in the former 
Cornick house. 

Their children were the two step-children, 
Willie Clemmens and Anna, who married a 
Robertson, who died; she then married a 
Walters; also Emma, married a Walters and 
lived in Brady; Georgia, married a Williams and 
lived in San Angelo; Mary Alice, married Sam 
Moore and lived at Knickerbocker and in 
Quarters #3 at the Post; Zenobia, married Gibbs 
McCasland and lived in San Angelo. Five 
children died in infancy. 

Alice (Ervin) Moore, when a young girl, 
worked as an operator when the first telephone 
system was installed here. W. W. Irwin, her 
employer, then lived at Quarters #1 at the Post. 
Alice Ervin lived with her parents in Quarters 
#3. Harve Collard collected the $10 monthly 
rent for the government. 

James Ervin died November, 1899, at 
Knickerbocker. Elender Ervin died in 1940, in 
San Angelo. Both are buried in Knickerbocker 
Cemetery. 

Submitted by Mrs. Alice Moore, 
interviewed by Susan Miles, 1945 


ROLAND A. AND 
MARGARET ELLA 
(MALONE) 
FLANAGAN 


Roland Ambrose Flanagan was born April 1, 
1850, in Vicksburg, Mississippi. His parents 
were John Thomas and Margaret Flanagan. 
Roland attended school in Vicksburg. In Yazoo 
City, Mississippi, he married Margaret Ella 
Malone on January 23, 1877. Margaret was 
born December 10, 1856, in Yazoo City, 
Mississippi. She had two sisters who became 
nuns at a convent in Nazareth, Kentucky; Sister 
Mary Katherine was the Mother Superior. 
Roland himself had no church affliation. 

Around 1884, the Flanagans moved to Tom 
Green County from Memphis, Tennessee. 
Along with them came Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Flowers and Mrs. Dora Brownlee, who later 
moved to California. The women were Roland 
Flanagan’s sisters. The family spent their first 
night in the Hotel San Angelo, which faced the 
Catholic Church. One of their wagons, lodged 
in a livery stable owned by Jonathan Miles at 
Oakes and Concho, burned in a fire that night. 

Flanagan was a jeweler; he spent “Fifty years 
at the bench.” He was originally a Democrat 
but became a Republican after Cleveland’s 
administration. Of their twelve children, three 
died in infancy. Two daughters, Pearl, age 13, 
and Edna, age 10, drowned in the North Concho 
in 1889. The Flanagan children who lived in 
San Angelo were Annie Katherine (Mrs. Joseph 
W. Copeland) of 304 Spaulding; Susie Malone 
who married Clyde E. Hoyt; John Thomas or 
“Scooter” Flanagan who married Alberta 
Powers. 

Roland Flanagan died here February 5, 1918. 
Margaret Flanagan died September 23, 1924. 
Both are buried in Fairmount Cemetery. 


FELIX AND JUSTA 
(HERRERA) FLORES 


Felix Flores was born in Coahuila, Mexico 
around 1831. He died in San Angelo in 1893 
and was buried in the City Cemetery on 
Magdalen Street. 

Felix moved from Mexico in 1854, to Laredo, 
Texas and then to San Antonio, Texas. He 
moved to Tom Green County in 1876, residing 
in Sherwood, Knickerbocker and Ben Ficklin. 
He bought a residence at 324 West Highland in 
1884, from a man named Butt, who came from 
Abilene. 

Felix served during the Civil War in Texas. 
He farmed and worked for Eli Stilson and was 
interpreter for Dubois and Allen. He was a 
Democrat. Felix was a member of the Christian 
Church on West 11th Street. 

Felix married Justa Herrera in Laredo, Texas 
around 1852. Justa was born in Laredo, 


Tamalipas, Mexico. She was raised by her 
brothers. Justa died in San Angelo in 1920, at 
the age of 75. 

Felix and Justa had the following children: 
Juan, who married Virginia Rosa; Felix; 
Anecleto, who was called “deafie’” because of 
deafness; and Jose H., who married Porfiria 
Perez and lived in San Angelo. 


JOSE HERRERA AND 
PORFIRIA (PEREZ) 
FLORES 


Jose Herrera Flores was born August 10, 
1875, in San Antonio to Felix Flores and Justa 
Herrera Flores. Jose lived in San Antonio, 
Sherwood, Ben Ficklin and Knickerbocker. He 
moved from San Antonio to San Angelo in the 
spring of 1876. Several places that he lived are 
still standing. He attended schools in Sherwood 
and San Angelo. Some of his school mates were 
the Broome and Sterrett children. All the 
children were in one school at that time. 

He was a court interpreter and agent for Great 
Western Sugar Company. He was a Democrat 
and a Catholic. 

Jose married Porfiria Perez in Sherwood on 
July 5, 1902, by the Justice of Peace. The 
following day they were married in the Catholic 
Church in San Angelo by Father Maulin. 
Porfiria was born July 28, 1886, in San Angelo 
on the Pablo Alderete ranch. She was the 
daughter of Martin Perez and Fatoria Chavez 
Perez. 

Jose and Porfiria had 5 children: Eliseo lived 
in San Angelo; Virginia married Juan Garcia 
and lived in San Angelo; Joe, Jr. married Eloisa 
Gutierrez and lived in San Angelo. Eloisa’s 
grandfather, Demetrius Gutierrez, worked for 
Jonathan Miles. Herminia married Ezekiel 
Martinez and lived in San Angelo. Rudolph was 
in the U. S. Army during World War II. 

Jose H. Flores lived at 1701 So. Chadbourne. 


CHAUNCEY D. AND 
MARY JANE 
(NORTHUP) FOOTE 


When C. D. Foote died after a stroke in 1895, 
at the age of 64, Tom Green County lost one of 
its first citizens, with keen intelligence, fertile 
imagination, a worker with enterprise and 
perseverance, a far-seeing pioneer in a new 
country. C. D. Foote is credited with bringing 
the first well drill to Tom Green County, drilling 
the first deep water well in the county on the 
Stilson & Case ranch on one of the head draws 
of Spring Creek. On his Kiowa Farm on Lipan 
Flat he erected the first windmill in the county 
and introduced milo maize and kaffir corn to 
this area. 

Chauncey D. “Commodore” Foote was born 
in 1833, in Canton, N.Y. He attended Appleton 


College at Lawrence, Wisconsin, leaving 
without graduating. After a short period in the 
lumber business in Michigan, he worked as a 
civil engineer in Wisconsin. In 1861, he married 
Mary Jane Northrup. One infant daughter died. 
Gula Foote was born in 1869. Their son Harry 
was born in 1875. 

C. D. Foote came to East Texas in 1871, with 
the surveying and construction department of 
the International and Great Northern railroad. 
In 1875, he moved on to the Concho country 
and built a house at Ben Ficklin. With John 
Lackey he formed a real estate partnership. He 
was deputy tax collector under Sheriff Alden 
MclIlvaine and served two terms as county 
surveyor for the newly formed Tom Green 
County. He copied records then located in 
Bexar County. The Standard said in his 
obituary: “A very large part of the lands in this 
and adjoining counties outside the Fisher-Miller 
colony grants and the Southern Pacific block 
was located by Mr. Foote between 1877 and 
1885 and the amount and accuracy of his work 
in this field show the industry and painstaking 
care with which he pursued whatever business 
he undertook . . . His capacity for work was 
marvelous.” 

During the 1882 flood C. D. Foote’s buggy 
and horses carried many to safety from the mail 
station. “A kind neighbor and a staunch friend, 
he made his house the home for scores of 
families; with open hand and heart he relieved 
many during the demoralization and destitution 
that followed the flood.” 

C. D. Foote moved his real estate office to 
San Angelo and formed a partnership with W. 
S. Cunningham and Charles A. Dailey. In his 
surveying work, he discovered a vacancy on 
Lipan Flat. He took up this land and from 1886 
devoted himself entirely to systematic farming 
on his “Kiowa Farm” about 15 miles southeast 
of San Angelo. By 1887, he had fenced 15,000 
acres in seven different pastures. He had bought 
the John Jefferson herd of registered Durham 
cattle. He also had 110 Shorthorns. He 
inoculated cattle against Texas fever. He had 
250 feet of sheds with 60 stalls. By bringing 
stock to watering troughs he kept in daily touch 
with the animals. The first windmill in the 
county which he erected on Lipan Flat also 
ground corn. He had drilled the first deep water 
well in the county for Stilson & Case near what 
was then called the “foot of the plains,” thus 
showing that by means of wells and windmills, 
an abundant water supply for livestock could 
be made available on lands remote from creeks 
and rivers at a reasonable cost. The Standard 
said: “The well-drill and windmill first 
introduced by Mr. Foote into what was then 
Tom Green County have (in connection with 
barbed-wire fences) completely revolutionized 
the livestock business in the United States.” 

His ranch manager was Percy Shelley Head 
(whose son, Thomas Head, was born at Kiowa 
Farm). The staff included two dependable, 
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competent ranch hands, Kirby Smith, who 
broke horses, shod and trained them; and 
Primus Brown, cook and in charge of chickens, 
turkeys, pigs and the fields of milo maize and 
kaffir corn. Both of these were Black men. 

At the parade September 1888, celebrating 
the arrival of the Santa Fe, Kiowa Farm was 
advertised by a striking house atop a float, 
drawn by six white horses driven by Kirby 
Smith garbed in crimson. In 1894, C. D. Foote 
suffered a stroke. The family moved to town to 
200 West Harris. His son Harry died in South 
America of yellow fever. After Mr. Foote’s 
death, his daughter Gula, a skilled horsewoman, 
operated Kiowa Farm for a time. 


JOSEPH AND LOU 
ELLA (STERRETT) 
FUNK 


Joseph Funk was the oldest of five brothers, 
four of whom were among the earliest cattlemen 
in the Concho Valley. In 1980, the Funk family 
was honored as a Centennial Family, having 
lived on and operated the same land for one 
hundred years. 

Joseph Funk was born in St. Louis, October 
22, 1854, the son of Samuel and Catherine 
Funk. Samuel, of German descent, was a 
builder and contractor. One of his buildings in 
St. Louis was the old Ulysses Grant residence. 
In 1859, Samuel Funk moved his family to 
Texas and began raising cattle in Burleson and 
Erath County on open range. The cattle brand 
“S Five,” registered by him in Erath County 
was to be kept up by his sons in Tom Green 
and Irion Counties until 1906. Samuel Funk 
served as county judge in Erath County. His 
son, Joseph, at age 10, already had a small herd 
of cattle of his own, and at nineteen 
went over the trail to Colorado. At 
age 21, he moved his stock first to | 
Shackelford County, then to the | 
head of Rocky Creek, a tributary of 
the Concho river, in what was then 
Tom Green County, now Irion. His 
travel from Shackelford County 
was close to the route of the old 
Butterfield Stage line. 

In 1880, Joseph Funk filed on a 
parcel of land a little downstream 
as a permanent home. His brothers, 
John, Isaac and Will H., each filed 
on land in the area. Another brother, 
Thomas, had died. More land was 
acquired by purchase and lease until 
at the peak of operations between 
1895 and 1900, the Funks were 
running some 25,000 acres. In 
1889, Irion County was organized 
out of Tom Green; Joseph Funk 
became commissioner, precinct 4. 
To improve his herd of native Texas 
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Joe and Lou Ella (Sterrett) Funk - 1903 


cattle, he imported the first Hereford bulls in 
this part of the state. He began feeding cattle in 
Indian Territory and Kansas in 1890 and 1891. 

Joe Funk was active in the detective 
department of the Colorado and Concho Stock 
Association. He served as deputy sheriff in 
several counties. In October 1891, with two 
Texas rangers he captured the notorious John 
Glenn band of horse thieves at the Stilson and 
Case ranch on Dove Creek in Tom Green 
County. 

On March 12, 1903, Joseph Funk and Lou 
Ella Sterrett were married in Brownwood. Born 
at Reilley Springs, Lou Ella was a daughter of 
Capt. William Sterrett, a Confederate veteran. 
Her mother was a relative of Sam Houston. She 
had lived with her father on the Sterrett ranch a 
few miles north of Sherwood, owned by her 
father’s brother, S. E. Sterrett, who was a 
partner of W. S. Veck in the Veck-Sterrett bank. 
With Joe’s marriage, the firm of “Joseph Funk 
and Brothers” dissolved. John or Jack had 
stayed in Erath County. Will H. had moved to 
Alpine. Isaac or Ike moved several miles to the 
north of Rocky Creek to land he had home- 
steaded and purchased on his own. 

Joseph Funk helped employees to get a start 


Left to Right: Bob Waters, Joe Funk, and Ike Funk - 1887. 
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in ranching by subleasing and selling land to 
them. Unlike his neighbors he did not raise 
sheep. Although ranching in Irion County, both 
Joe and Ike Funk had business and lodge 
interests in San Angelo, and the Standard often 
noted the comings and goings of Mrs. Funk. 
The Funks’ first child lived only one day. 
Their son Joe Ebner was born in 1906 and 
their daughter Catherine Ellen in 1908. 

In the spring of 1915, Joe Funk caught 
whooping cough on trip to San Angelo. He 
refused to go back to a doctor for such a “trivial” 
ailment. On April 19 he died of pneumonia and 
complications. 

Lou Ella Funk abreast of changing times, 
secured the best advice available, and hired and 
kept trustworthy help. She bought sheep in late 
1915 or early 1916, starting a combined sheep 
and cattle operation. She followed Joseph 
Funk’s pattern of rewarding employees with 
adequate pay, retirement benefits, and a helping 
hand with land and independence. For her 
children’s benefit she moved into San Angelo 
for the school year, returning each summer to 
the ranch. She bought more land in partnership 
with her son. When her children married she 
moved into San Angelo. Lou Ella Funk died 
February 24, 1948. 

Joe Funk, Jr., married Katherine Horn of 
Brownwood. They lived on the original part of 
the ranch. Joe Funk, Jr., died in San Angelo on 
May 12, 1966. Their son Joe, HI, and his wife 
have returned to the ranch. Catherine married 
Dr. D. D. Wall. They lived on their part of the 
ranch near Arden. Their children are Drew Joe 
and Kay (Mrs. Dale Bates). 

(Based on research by Elton Mims) 


CLIFTON R. AND 
MINNIE ANN 
(MATHEWS) GILL 


Clifton Rainey Gill, a San Angeloan for 
eighty years and one of the last survivors of 
the Ben Ficklin flood, died October 25, 1962, 
at his home at 808 Koberlin. He was born in 
1870, at Lamont, Missouri, to Thomas Rainey 
Gill and Mary Jane McClure. After Thomas Gill 
died, Mary Jane married Isaac Snell. The family 
lived in Colorado and at Roswell, New Mexico. 
In 1882, they came to the forks of the Concho 
rivers, where they camped for a few days, then 
moved to Lone Wolf settlement. The family 
went on to Miles ranch. Clifton took up 
residence with the family of Dr. and Mrs. Owen, 
12 miles below Ben Ficklin. When the 1882 
flood waters surrounded their picket and adobe 
house, the family, including Clifton, an Owens 
child and a German sailor, crawled on to the 
roof. Clifton laughed with excitement. The 
German sailor told him to pray instead of 
fooling. The house gave way and the roof broke 
up as it washed into a tree. “Hold fast,” the sailor 
cried as they fell into the torrent. Gill caught a 


log but the sailor’s body and the Owen child’s 
were discovered far downstream. The next day 
some cowboys found Clifton Gill perched on a 
pecan tree out in the current. They began 
attempts to lasso him, but first they roped a 
barrel of whiskey that came floating around the 
bend. 

Clifton Gill joined the rescuers. He and Ben 
C. Mayes spotted a woman in a tree about a 
half mile from the swollen river’s edge. They 
swam out toward her through the treacherous 
currents, swimming in the nude. The elderly 
lady told them she wasn’t coming down until 
they put on some clothes. Clifton Gill swam 
the half mile back to shore, put on some pants, 
swam the half mile back to the tree and another 
half mile back to shore with the woman. 

Clifton Gill worked on several farms and 
ranches as a sheepherder, and also did some 
carpenter work. He was a Democrat and a 
member of the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ). He and Minnie Ann Mathews were 
married December 26, 1893, at the Erskine 
Ranch on Lipan Creek. They had seven 
children. They moved to San Angelo in 1900. 


THE CASIMIRO 
GIRON FAMILY 


Casimiro Giron, ca. 1887 - San Angelo, Texas. 
M. C. Ragsale Photo 


The Giron family which originated in France 
has a long history in Texas. Gabino Giron’s 
father left France sometime during the French 
Revolution and slowly made his way to what 
is now El Paso. Gabino, whose family 
completely acclimated into the culture of New 
Spain, married Clara Tellez, who was Spanish, 
of El Paso del Norte; Casimiro Giron was their 
only child. Although Casimiro had family in 
the El Paso area, upon the death of his father, 
Gabino, the family became estranged from his 
uncle Gaspar Giron who was a wealthy rancher 
and owner of the only flour mill in San Elizario. 
The death of his father and the defeat of the 
French at Puebla, Mexico, were the impetus for 


Casimiro and his mother’s move to San Angelo 
sometime around 1867. Casimiro, who already 
had his own stagecoach, decided to settle in San 
Angelo and continued to run his stagecoach 
with Polito Ponce between San Angelo, San 
Antonio, and El Paso. While in San Antonio, 
Casimiro met and married Donna Maria 
Esmungin (which may actually be Ensminger) 
who was of Bavarian, Spanish and French 
ancestry; their only child was Casimiro 
Esmungin Giron. 

With the arrival of the railroad, the stage- 
coach enterprise began to decline, and so 
Casimiro Giron opened a saloon in San Angelo. 
Both Casimiro and his son Casimiro E. played 
the violin and guitar, but it was Casimiro E. 
who developed and conducted his own 
orchestra, the Casimiro E. Giron Orchestra. A 
versatile musician, Casimiro E. and his 
orchestra performed waltzes, polkas, mazurkas, 
marches, one step, two step, paso dobles, 
tangos, flamenco, jotas, schottisches, rag time, 
fox trots, as well as classical music by Handel 
and Villalobos at local celebrations and at the 
Club Mexicano de Bailes in San Angelo. In 
addition, Casimiro E. composed music of which 
only “Celia Vals” and “Josephine Polka” are 
signed in his notebooks. 


Casmirio E. Giron and Josefina Cortinas, 1917 - 
San Angelo, Texas 


Casimiro E.’s first marriage to Josefa Perez 
ended in a divorce. Josefa Perez Giron, who 
was from San Elizario, returned to her home- 
town with their only son Enrique. Then in 1917, 
Casimiro E. married Josefina Cortinas, daughter 
of Pedro Cortinas and Dolores Solis, of San 
Angelo. They had seven children who were all 
born in San Angelo: Louis, Robert, Dolores 
(Lola), Olivia, Ernest, Leonard, and Paul. 

Casimiro Giron, a pioneer of San Angelo, 
died on March 30, 1928 at the age of 86. His 


mother known as Clara Tellez Giron Mendoza 
de Ortiz, remarried. She died on February 20, 
1906 at the age of 88. 

Upon the death of his father, Casimiro E. 
continued his work as a foreman and accountant 
for the Wool Growers Association of San 
Angelo. As the Great Depression intensified, 
Casimiro E. moved north and relocated his 
family to Mitchell, Nebraska in 1938. 
Unfortunately, he died in a tragic accident on 
October 21, 1940, at the age of 55. 


px 
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Donna Maria Esmungin Giron, ca. 1925 - San 
Angelo, Texas 


The Giron family has spread out, with 
Leonard and Robert moving to E] Paso in 1956 
and 1958 respectively; Louis (now deceased) 
and Ernest moved to Pueblo, Colorado; only 
Lola, and Paul live in Nebraska; Olivia is now 
deceased. The Giron family roots are quite 
strong and although not all of Casimiro Giron’s 
descendants live in Texas, we are quite proud 
of the San Angelo connection. 

Submitted by Robert L. Giron 


JOHN J. AND LOU 
(SWANN) 
GOODFELLOW 


John James Goodfellow, Sr. was born to 
Moses and Nancy (Terrell) Goodfellow, August 
11, 1856, in Missouri. Moses was also born in 
Missouri and Nancy was born in Georgia. 

It was October, 1907, when J. J. Goodfellow 
bought his first property in San Angelo. He 
came from Fort Worth with his wife, Lou 
(Swann) Goodfellow, and three children: Eulah 
(or Eula), Louise (or Lou) and John James, Jr. 

There was a Robert M. Goodfellow in Tom 
Green County in 1906. And in 1949, a Clyde 
Cornelius Goodfellow died in this county. His 
residence address was listed 1715 West Harris 
Avenue, the same as John James Goodfellow, 
Sr. at the time of his death, June 21, 1944. 
C. C. Goodfellow was a contractor, 63 years 
old, born in Fayettville, N.Y. He had lived in 
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John James Goodfellow, Sr., 1856-1944, was a 
Consulting and Licensed Land Surveyor in Tom 
Green County. Courtesy of the Tom Green County 
Historical Commission. Reprinted from San Angelo 
Marches On. 


San Angelo only a few months. Cause of death 
was coronary occlusion. 

J. J., Sr. was a surveyor in the southwest and 
particularly in Tom Green County. Entries in 
Worley’s City Directory of San Angelo in 1913 
list him and his son as civil engineers and 
surveyors, whose offices were at 111 Western 
National Bank Building. Miss Eula Goodfellow 
was a clerk at Cherry Hat Shop, and the home 
address was 1700 West Beauregard Avenue. 

By 1915, J. J., Sr. was the county surveyor 
and a civil engineer. Miss Eula was teaching in 
a Mexican school and J. J., Jr. was listed at the 
home address. In 1917, the listing is about the 
same except Miss Eula was the principal of the 
Mexican school. 

While a student at the University of Texas in 
1917, John James, Jr. volunteered for the Army 
Infantry. He was sent to France in March of 
1918 and his bomber was shot down by German 
planes over St. Mihiel, France, on September 
14, 1918. Ist Lt. J. J. Goodfellow, Jr. was buried 
with full military honors in the St. Mihiel 
cemetery, about 15 miles from Nancy, France. 
The French government honored him with the 
Croix De Guerre medal with one battle star. The 
James J. Goodfellow, Jr. American Legion Post 
No. 32, was named for the young hero of World 
War I. 

When the U.S. government opened a flying 
field May 27, 1941, in San Angelo to train 
pilots, it was named Goodfellow. James J. 
Goodfellow, Sr. at first objected to the use of 
his son’s name for the field but soon relented. 

J. J., Sr. and family remained in San Angelo. 
On August 18, 1917, daughter Eula married Lt. 
Harry O. Ware. Her sister, Louise, married 
Homer Massey December 20, 1922. Lou 
(Swann) Goodfellow died April 2, 1927, at the 
age of 64. She was born August 21, 1862, in 
Missouri. Her parents were F. M. Swann 
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(spelled “Swan” on her death certificate) and 
Evaline (Johnson), also born in Missouri. 

James J., Sr. applied to the U.S. Veterans 
Bureau for payment of the balance of $6,524.00 
owed to his wife from a War Risk insurance 
policy that J. J., Jr. had taken out on himself. 
James J., Sr. died June 21, 1944 at the age of 
87. He is buried beside his wife at Fairmount 
Cemetery. 


W. A. AND MARY 
(ALEXANDER) 
GUTHRIE 


William A. Guthrie, co-founder of the San 
Angelo Standard with J.G. Murphy, came from 
a line of experienced printers and publishers in 
Scotland. From Kilmarnock, Scotland, with his 
father and brothers and sisters, he came to Texas 
in 1881, landing at Galveston. They tried 
ranching on land near San Antonio. When this 
proved unsuccessful, they moved to Boerne. 

In 1884, Guthrie rode horseback from Boerne 
to San Angelo and took a job with Penrose N. 
Ions, the postmaster and publisher of the 
Enterprise, a small weekly paper. J. G. (Pat) 
Murphy from Toronto, Canada, was another 
employee. The two men became close friends 
and decided to form a partnership. They bought 
out Ions’ interest and printed the first copy of 
the weekly San Angelo Standard May 3, 1884, 
publishing every Friday night thereafter. 

Both partners envisioned their paper as a 
factor, even a dominant force, in the growth of 
the town and county. The Standard championed 
progress on all lines, from sanitation (removing 
bodies of dead animals from the streets) to 
music, schools and the coming of the railroad. 
Guthrie was especially interested in public 
utilities. The partners invested some of the 
newspaper’s profits in a waterworks and 
electricity operation. When the two men dis- 
solved their partnership in a friendly agreement 
in 1900, Guthrie took as his share the business 
stock in the utility company; Murphy kept the 
publishing concern. In 1898, a group of 
businessmen, including Guthrie, Murphy, T. C. 
Wynn, Louis L. Farr, Claude A. Broome, John 
W. Harris, and Charles W. Hobbs, purchased 
the waterworks plant established ten years 
earlier by J. L. Millspaugh. They also bought 
the electric plant which Guthrie managed. He 
continued as manager of the combined utility 
until his death in 1914. 

W. A. Guthrie married Mary Alexander in 
1900. She had come from West Virginia to 
Galveston with her mother, Mrs. Rebecca 
Alexander and her brother B. C. Alexander. 
They visited Mrs. Alexander’s brother here, W. 
S. Cunningham. Mary finished school in 
Galveston, then at age 18 she and her family 
returned here to live. Mrs. Alexander, who 
brought mulberry bushes here from West 
Virginia, had bought the house at the southeast 


corner of Oakes and Beauregard. After her 
daughter’s marriage, the Guthries bought the 
house. Mrs. Alexander and Bernie moved to 
the Landon Hotel. When it burned in 1902, 
Bernie Alexander jumped from the second 
floor, injurying his ankle. 

W. A. and Mary Guthrie had a daughter Jean 
(Mrs. Curtis B. Quarles). She died in Houston 
in 1956, leaving a son, David Quarles. Mary 
Guthrie, a lifelong member of the Episcopal 
church here, died in 1962. 


BELVEDERE BROOKS 
(B. B.) HAIL 


B. B. Hail, water well driller, lumber yard 
owner, and builder of the Hilton Hotel (later 
Cactus), retired in 1944, after 56 years of 
business ventures all over West Texas. His 
grandfather, Jonas Hail, had come down the 
Mississippi from Tennessee to New Orleans. 
He took ship for Indianola and settled in San 
Augustine when Texas was still a Republic. 
Belvedere Brooks Hail was born there in 1869. 
The family moved to North Texas near Terrell. 
Young Hail came to Tom Green County in 1888, 
to take a job with Frank Lerch, pioneer real 
estate man. 

With Theodore Bjorkmann, Hail began 
drilling water wells, leasing a section in 
Crockett County to practice. They drilled a well 
for J. M. Shannon, ranching near their section. 
Shannon liked the way they worked and made 
them a proposition: go into the sheep business 
on free land. He would furnish the sheep, they 
would provide water and labor, and he and the 
partners would split the increase and wool 
income. This worked until the bottom dropped 
out of wool prices. 

B. B. Hail then went to work for W. S. Kelly 
at the William Cameron Lumber Yard in San 
Angelo, then for Cicero Smith’s lumber yard 
at the old S. W. Titus corner at Twohig and 
Oakes. He soon became manager. With a loan 
offered by A. A. DeBerry, then cashier of the 
San Angelo National Bank, Hail bought a 
quarter interest in Cicero Smith’s lumber yards 
here and in Ballinger. 

Looking for other investments, B. B. Hail 
with Ed Jackson of Sonora, Cicero Smith, Tom 
McCloskey, and Fayette Tankersley of Mertzon 
organized the Landon National Bank, in the east 
end of the Landon Hotel (later the Naylor, later 
still the Town House). Mr. Jackson made a 
$20,000 loan to J. M. Shannon without 
consulting the other directors. When a vice- 
president demanded the money back, Mr. 
Shannon wrote a check on the First National 
for $20,000. George E. Webb, president of the 
First National, covered his check without 
question. B. B. Hail traded his lumber yard 
interest for more bank stock, but soon sold his 
interest in the Landon National Bank to Willis 
and Clint Johnson and Frank and Ralph Harris. 
The bank was moved to the U. G. Taylor 


building, corner of Twohig and Chadbourne, 
where it became the Western National Bank, 
which in turn consolidated with the San Angelo 
Bank & Trust Company to form the Central 
National Bank. 

In 1904, Hail and Jackson went back in the 
lumber business on the Santa Fe tracks at Oakes 
Street. They bought the Cicero Smith yard at 
Twohig and Oakes, and combined operations 
at the Santa Fe location, known as West Texas 
Lumber Company. The Box Planing Mill was 
later established next to it on Oakes. The 
company set up yards in Sonora, Eldorado, 
Sterling City, Mertzon and Fort Stockton. After 
Ed Jackson’s death, B. B Hail took a flyer in a 
silver mine in Mexico. The West Texas Lumber 
Company cleared a quarter of a million dollars 
on oil field ventures. 

The move from the Twohig-Oakes corner 
was made so that B. B. Hail could build the 
Hilton Hotel, second venture of Conrad Hilton. 
Hail formed the B. B. Hail Building Cor- 
poration with a capital stock of $350,000. His 
investment was the land and $250,000 in cash. 
The building was leased to Hilton Hotel 
Corporation. Crippled by the depression, the 
Hilton passed into the hands of Affiliated 
National Hotel Company, revived as the Cactus 
and bloomed as one of the city’s landmarks. B. 
B. Hail marveled to see it standing on the corner 
where S. W. Titus made his windmills. 

In 1944, B. B. Hail sold his West Texas 
Lumber Company, expanded and modernized, 
to a corporation headed by Mrs. Velma L. 
Shurley and W. E. Caldwell, formerly of 
Sonora. B. B. Hail died in 1949. 


REUBEN M. AND 
MARY FRANCES 
(BULLION) HANKS 


Reuben Madison Hanks was born February 
28, 1874, in Lampasas County. He came to San 
Angelo with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
N. Hanks, arriving December 1, 1890. There 
was only one gate between Lampasas and San 
Angelo, he recalled, on the Loomis & Ostrander 
place in Concho County. His father died shortly 
after the family moved here. Rube went to work 
for S. Lapowski & Brother, one of three leading 
general merchandise stores here. Lapowski’s, 
on Concho Avenue near Oakes Street, sold 
wood at $5 to $7 a cord. It was shipped in from 
East Texas on the new railroad in cord lengths. 
Rube cut the wood to desired lengths and 
delivered it in a wagon drawn by two hard-tailed 
mules. 

Next he worked as a night watchman at the 
old Wool Scouring Mill then located off Harris 
Avenue and north of the present Santa Fe tracks. 
Also working there were J. R. (Uncle Bob) 
Hewitt, former Tom Green County sheriff, and 
Sid Potter, longtime courthouse custodian. The 
mill closed during the Grover Cleveland 


administration, just before the Spanish- 
American war, when wool dropped to six cents 
a pound. 

A sergeant in the State Militia, Rube Hanks 
was taken into the army in May, 1898. Other 
members of Company E living in San Angelo 
were Silas Keeton, Ed Clark, John Raborn, and 
Claud Stites, in 1945 a Sutton county ranchman. 
The company was never destined to leave the 
United States but its members did fight the “war 
of the mosquitoes” in the swamps 80 miles 
south of New Orleans. After three men died and 
scores suffered malaria without proper medical 
care, the unit was moved back to Fort Clark 
where it was mustered out in 1899. 

On returning to San Angelo, Hanks became 
assistant postmaster April 1, 1899, under 
Edward Blanchard, longtime postmaster, who 
had been given leave of absence during the war. 
Hanks stayed in the post office until 1910, 
when, for a few months, he engaged in the 
furniture business next door to the old Lyric 
Theatre which burned him out at the same time 
the show burned. Later he was assistant 
bookkeeper at the San Angelo Telephone 
Company before being elected county treasurer 
in 1912. He was deputy tax collector under the 
late Capt. W. S. Cunningham for two years and 
was elected to the office of collector for the 
first time in 1920. When the offices combined 
in 1934, he again was elected and served until 
1944. He was a former state president of the 
Texas Tax Assessors and Collectors 
Association. 

Mrs. Hanks was Mary Frances Bullion, a 
native of Parker County who was reared at 
Knickerbocker. They were married October 22, 
1900, at the W. J. D. Carr residence in 
Sherwood. Mr. and Mrs. Hanks had three 
children: Mrs. Ruby Lee McBurnett, Marjorie 
L. Hanks, and Raymond M. Hanks. Reuben 
Madison Hanks died September 29, 1958, in 
San Angelo. 


CHARLES ALFORD 


Charles A. Hardy stands with one of his horses in 
front of his grocery store. His home is on the left; 
the wagon yard is behind the store. 


Charles Alford Hardy, grocer, wagon-yard 
owner and horse trader, was well known to local 
residents as well as farmers and ranchers for 
miles around San Angelo in the early 1900s. In 


1907, he established the C. A. Hardy Grocery 
Store at what is now 514 S. Oakes St. In 
addition to retail and wholesale groceries, he 
stocked goods such as feed and hay in a 
corrugated tin warehouse next to the Santa Fe 
Railroad tracks that ran alongside the property 
and made a slight jog to accommodate the 
loading dock. 

Some of Hardy’s customers, who lived as far 
away as 50 miles, traveled by wagon to stock 
up on supplies that would last them up to six 
months. Those whose long journey required an 
overnight stay, camped in their wagons and 
stabled their teams in Hardy’s Concho Wagon 
Yard behind the grocery store. Some bunked in 
the rock camp house, which still stands at the 
rear of the property where the grocery store was 
located. Hardy, whose home was next to his 
grocery business, was assisted in the store by 
his wife Eva and their two daughters, Sarah 
Bessie and Emma Dora. 

Hardy was born Feb. 26, 1862, in Scott 
County, MS, to James William Hardy and Sarah 
Ann Page Hardy. He was the youngest of nine 
children. In 1863, the family relocated to Texas 
and settled on a farm in Limestone County, 
where Hardy grew up. Hardy and two of his 
older siblings settled near their parents on 
portions of 600 acres their father gave to his 
children. On June 29, 1893, Hardy married 16- 
year-old Eva Davidson, in a ceremony in the 
Groesbeck Hotel in Groesbeck, TX. After his 
father died in 1901 and his mother died a year 
later, Hardy left the family property in 
Limestone County. He and his wife, now the 
parents of two young daughters, moved to West 
Texas. In addition to buying the grocery store 
property in San Angelo, he purchased a section 
of land in Hale County, which still is owned by 
his heirs. 

Hardy’s daughters were home schooled by 
their mother. He would not enroll them in public 
schools because he refused to allow them to 
receive small pox vaccinations, which he 
believed were potentially harmful. The girls 
also went to Mrs. Abbott’s private school and 
to the Methodist College on Ben Ficklin Road, 
where they traveled daily by surrey. Both girls 
were married in the parlor of their home next 
to the grocery store: Bessie to A. J. Williams in 
1910, and Emma to William Hamilton 
O’ Harrow in 1919. Bessie had four children: 
J. C., Jewel Fae, Roy Hardy and Gerald Dee 
Williams. All now are deceased. Emma, who 
died in 1970, had one daughter, Frances 
O’ Harrow, who lives in Odessa. 

In the mid-1920s, Hardy closed the grocery 
store and wagon yard, and leased out the 
commercial buildings on the property. After he 
retired, Hardy was a familiar figure, a lean man 
in a black suit, striding across the street to the 
Banner Creamery to get a quart of milk or along 
Oakes Street all the way to 6th Street on his 
daily constitutional. Hardy and his wife 
continued to live in their home until her death 
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as the result of an automobile accident in 1939 
and his death of natural causes five years later. 
She was 65; he was 82. 


JOHN T. AND MARY 
ELIZABETH 
(HANCOCK) HARMAN 


John Troxel Harman, an engineer and a 
ranchman, was county surveyor for Tom Green 
County in 1906 and 1907. Born September 18, 
1830, in Tennessee, he came to Texas in 1836, 
settling in Lamar County. He attended Lamar 
County schools and Tulane University in New 
Orleans. He married Mary Elizabeth Hancock, 
also a native of Tennessee, in Lamar County. 
They were Democrats and Methodists. 

Harman served four years in the Confederate 
Army. As captain of Company C, 29th Texas 
Cavalry, when his horse was shot out from 
under him, he took the riderless horse of one of 
his men and went on into battle. Although he 
fought in many battles, he was never wounded. 

Two sons, James Givens Harman and Leslie 
W. Harman, and a daughter Lela Harman 
Barfield had already moved to Tom Green 
County when John Harman came here in 1881. 
He lived with his daughter Mrs. Madison C. 
Barfield, at 212 Bird Street. His granddaughter 
was Mamie Barfield. She later lived at 1217 
South Abe. John Troxel Harman died in San 
Angelo, January 6, 1919. 


JERRY M. 
HENDERSON AND 
WADE M. HENDERSON 


Jerry M. Henderson came here in 1881, from 
Willow Oak in Hunt County. He had worked 
in the state land office. Going to work for C. D. 
Foote, surveyor, he moved his family into the 
W. S. Kelly house at Ben Ficklin - the first 
dwelling house in the community. It was a 
three-room plank house on the flat, southwest 
of the original Ben Ficklin courthouse and jail. 

Henderson kept records for Jim Spears, 
sheriff in 1882 and 1883, and worked for Willis 
Johnson, elected sheriff in 1884, and for 
Gerome Shield starting in 1892. He was county 
tax assessor in 1882. He had planned to study 
to be a doctor, but at age 12 an accident with a 
shotgun caused doctors to amputate his right 
leg. Two and a half years and three operations 
later, the young boy could still call himself as 
good a pioneer as ever trekked westward. 

The Ben Ficklin flood was a vivid memory 
to the Henderson children. In Wade M. 
Henderson’s words: “Mother waked Papa and 
said, ‘Oh, those poor prisoners.’ Papa didn’t 
stop to think about it. He just went out into the 
night and the swirling waters and managed 
somehow to get to the picket jail. Then there 
was the problem of getting the door open. The 
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pressure of the torrent was so great that the 
effort of the men who had gathered to help him 
was just puny, wasted motion. They needed a 
strong pole to pry with but everything had been 
swept away. It was a serious situation. Papa 
made use of his wooden leg - forcing the door 
and holding it propped open until the badly 
frightened men inside could get out.” Not one 
of them tried to escape, then or during the 
following days when the prisoners worked 
alongside survivors searching for bodies and 
burying the dead, often just where they were 
found. Jerry Henderson also rescued Buster 
Jones and his sister Pearl Jones, and several 
other children from the Ben Ficklin flood 
waters. 

Henderson’s blue military coat with a well- 
loved Meerschaum pipe in its pocket tumbled 
into the flood. He dived in, overtook the coat, 
grabbed the pipe and made it safely back to 
shore. The pipe killed him after all; it was the 
cause of a cancer of the lip. Jerry M. Henderson 
died in March, 1902, and is buried in Fairmount 
Cemetery. 


Wade M. Henderson, Plat and Ownership Records, 
Tom Green County Courthouse. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission/Reprint San 
Angelo Marches On. 


His son, Wade M. Henderson, was educated 
in a private school here taught by Mrs. Frank 
(Bernice) Rackley, and later in the school on 
Magdalen built from the stones of the Ben 
Ficklin courthouse. He had followed his father 
around on his courthouse duties. He shadowed 
later county employees, engrossed in the world 
of heavy volumes of abstracts, deed records, 
birth records. He became the county’s map and 
plat man around the turn of the twentieth 
century. At retirement in 1950, he had been on 
the courthouse payroll for more than half a 
century. Co-workers said that he knew the 
location of every record. Henderson examined 
abstracts and made abstracts of title for Stewart 


Tile Company and other companies here. He 
was the right hand man for county clerk, Jimmie 
Keating. Numerous times, especially through 
the war years, he was called on to certify birth 
records of people born here fifty and sixty years 
ago. He served once as a city judge. 

Wade Henderson moved to Fort Bragg, NC, 
at retirement to live with his daughter and her 
husband, Warrant Officer and Mrs. William E. 
Linton. He died in North Carolina. 


JAMES O. AND EMMA 
TERESA (JONES) 
HINDE 


James Overton Hinde, a ranchman of Tom 
Green County, was descended from American 
Colonial ancestors. One great-grandfather was 
Dr. Thomas Spottswood Hinde. He had been a 
surgeon with General Wolfe’s British army, but 
having settled in Virginia, he warmly espoused 
the American cause. A close friend and neighbor 
of Patrick Henry, and just as ardent a patriot, 
he was appointed by Henry as surgeon in the 
army, in which he served throughout the 
Revolution. A second great-grandfather of 
James Hinde’s was Daniel Boone, the 
woodsman and trail blazer and captain of the 
Revolutionary army. A third great-grandfather 
in the Revolution was Joseph Scholl, who 
served with Daniel Boone and married Boone’s 
daughter Levina. 

James Hinde was born in 1846, in 
Winchester, Kentucky. His parents were 
Rodney Martin Hinde and Katherine (Scholl) 
Hinde. He had a sister, Bettie, and brothers 
Lewis, Bob, T. H. and B. K. James attended 
school at Young’s Chapel, Jackson County, 
Missouri. He served in Shelby’s Brigade, Army 
of the Confederacy. 

In 1877, he came to Texas and lived at 
Ballinger and Rockdale. James Hinde was a 
survivor of the Ben Ficklin flood. He clung to 
the mane of his saddle horse, which swam out 
of the flood waters after being swept along for 
nearly two miles. That horse remained a 
pampered pet until he died of old age. James 
Hinde was a rancher, raising cattle and sheep 
in partnership with his brother, Lewis, and Alvin 
Campbell. James Hinde was a sheep inspector 
for Tom Green County. 

James Hinde and Emma Teresa (Jones) were 
married at Belton, January 3, 1887. Their 
children were Catherine, who married T. F. 
(Deacon) Sharpe; Edna Ellen; Dr. Hubbard K. 
Hinde, like his father six feet two inches tall, a 
practicing physician here for many years; and 
Octye Hinde. James O. Hinde died November 
14, 1928. His wife died in Dallas, February 27, 
1942. 


W. D. AND 
KATHERINE (SMITH) 
HOLCOMBE 


W. D. Holcombe often recalled that he came 
here in 1906, without health, without friends, 
and without money. He regained his health, 
outlived his physicians, served San Angelo both 
as city commissioner and as mayor, and helped 
to build a successful commercial printing 
company. He died at age 90, known in West 
Texas as “Mr. San Angelo.” 

W. D. Holcombe was born October 1, 1871, 
in Lonoke, Arkansas. At 18, he went to Little 
Rock and attended business college. He kept 
books in a country store in 1891. The next year 
he got a job as call boy for engineers and 
firemen for the Iron Mountain Railroad. In 
1893, he became a mail clerk on the Cotton 
Belt Railroad running out of Cairo, Illinois. Mr. 
Holcombe married Katherine Smith, October 
10, 1900, in Cairo. 
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Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission 
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He was reported killed in a train wreck in 
1904 at Texarkana when the Cotton Belt’s 
World Fair Flyer jumped a switch. After 
hospitalization and leave for six months, he 
returned to his job, only to come down with 
tuberculosis. Arriving in San Angelo, he was 
refused a room at the Landon because of his 
emaciated condition. He got permission to go 
out to the O. H. Triangle ranch of T. D. Suggs, 
where he worked in the garden and milked cows 
for his board. Back in San Angelo he got a job 
with A. S. Gantt furniture store. In 1908, he 
bought an interest in the old San Angelo Press. 
In 1909, he and C. A. Lewis bought the job 
printing department of the Press-News and 
moved to 17 West Beauregard. W. E. Blanton 
became a partner in 1913. Holcombe-Blanton 
became one of the largest commercial printing 
firms between Fort Worth and El Paso. 


W. D. Holcome was a Catholic and a 
Democrat. He was local co-chairman of the 
Democratic party in 1914; president of the 
Kiwanis Club; director of the Country Club; 
served on the executive committee of Western 
Reserve Life Insurance Company; member of 
the Board of Charities for 12 years; president 
of the Salvation Army Council; commissioner 
of the Regional Agricultural Credit Corpor- 
ation; president of the Spartan Investment 
Company. Governor James Allred appointed 
him to the Upper Colorado River Authority in 
1937. He also served as president of the old 
Baseball League. He had great delight in being 
a delegate to the national Democratic 
convention in Houston in 1928, sitting in the 
press box with O. O. McIntire and Will Rogers. 
His boyhood friend, Sen. Joe T. Robinson of 
Arkansas, was chairman of the convention. Mr. 
Holcombe heard F. D. Roosevelt nominate Al 
Smith for president. 

W. D. Holcombe was elected city commis- 
sioner in 1923. The next year, when he was 
elected mayor by 156 votes, the Ku Klux Klan 
was a major issue here. Mr. Holcombe sided 
with the anti-Klanners. He even turned off the 
downtown welcome sign the night of a Ku Klux 
parade. 

When Mrs. Holcombe became ill in 1947, 
he dropped everything, including active in- 
volvement in Holcombe-Blanton, to care for 
her. She died October 30, 1950. They had a son, 
Delton Holcombe, who died earlier, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Harry Earls. Their two grand- 
sons are Bill Earls and the Rev. Claude Earls, 
O.S.B. of Little Rock, Arkansas. W. D. 
Holcombe died December 1, 1961. He and his 
wife are buried in Fairmount Cemetery. 

Submitted by the Tom Green County 
Historical Society 


ROBERT S. 
HOLLAND FAMILY 


Robert S. Holland brought his family from 
Comanche County to Tom Green County, 
arriving on February 1, 1884. They operated 
the Concho House hotel. They brought their 
belongings in one four-horse and one two-horse 
wagon. Included was $1,000 in gold which was 
placed in the bottom of a wagon with a piano 
on top of it. 

Their son Robert S. (Bob) Holland was 14 
years old in 1884. Fifty years later Bob recalled 
the cock-fighting pits behind nearly every 
saloon in town. Sunday was a big day for fights. 
Badgers were also pitted against dogs in those 
days. He recalled that eggs were delivered by 
wagon from Brownwood, packed in sawdust, 
which made them taste of pine. 

Bob played an important part in the 
publication of the first Standard on May 3, 
1884. He turned the crank on the first hand press 
on which the Standard was printed in the early 


days. It took three people to operate the old 
press and each had his hands full if maximum 
speed was maintained. Even so, only 150 to 
200 papers could be printed in an hour. Bob 
Holland was paid one copy of the first Standard 
for his three hours’ work. “Big Willie” Veck, 
nephew of W. S. Veck, was another boy who 
helped print the first Standard. J. G. (Pat) 
Murphy and W. A. (Slewfoot) Guthrie, the 
founders, would encourage contests between 
various boys and men as to who could turn out 
the most papers in a specificed time. The 
owners had the hard job of keeping time while 
the papers were printed. W. R. Whytock stated 
that Saturday (the day the weekly was printed) 
was a day to avoid the Standard office. “If you 
went in the shop on Saturday, you were called 
on to help run the press, at least for a while.” 


WILLIAM S. KELLY 
FAMILY 


William S. Kelly was born in Independence, 
Alabama, on August 27, 1847. His father, who 
was a contractor and builder, died when Kelly 
was seven and the boy’s education lasted only 
one year. 

His first job was working alongside black 
slaves on an Alabama plantation for 25¢ a day. 
When he was 13, his friend, Francis Corbett 
Taylor (an Alabamian) got him a job driving 
the mail by buggy and horseback for Major 
Benjamin Ficklin. Kelly came west in 1871, at 
the request of his friend Taylor, to assist with 
the stage line. He was also involved in 
organizing buffalo hunts and overseeing the 
freight wagons that hauled the hides to market. 
Kelly also helped Taylor lay out the town of 
Ben Ficklin. 

W.S. Kelly brought his wife, Lucretia Rosser 
Kelly and their two children, to Ben Ficklin in 
1873. The John Lackey and the Kelly families 
were the only families in town for a short while. 
But soon the town began to expand. Mrs. Kelly 
died in 1876, leaving three children for Kelly 
to raise. 

In 1876, Kelly began operation of a buffalo 
hunting camp, hiring many hunters. It was 
estimated over a million buffalo hides were 
shipped from the area in a four-year period. 
Then in 1877, he bought a ranch between 
Mertzon and Sherwood and experimented with 
raising grain and stock. 

W. S. Kelly was acquainted with the 
Alexander Van Court family who lived at Lipan 
Springs, a stop for the stage line to San Antonio. 
On May 11, 1881, the handsome Irish widower 
married Mary Ann Van Court, daughter of 
Alexander, and took her to Sherwood to live. 

With John Lackey helping him with the 
irrigation farm, Kelly continued his connections 
with the El Paso mail, establishing new mail 
routes to Wall, Vancourt and Knickerbocker. W. 
S. Kelly named the towns of Sherwood and 


Vancourt. 
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William S. and Mary Ann (Van Court) Kelly 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission 


The Sherwood post office was just a desk in 
the corner of the family home at Sherwood. In 
1934, Mrs. Kelly shared remembrances of the 
letters and papers floating in a stream out the 
door when they left the house on the morning 
of the 1882 flood. The creek rose so rapidly 
and Mr. Kelly rushed to get the family out, 
interrupting Mrs. Kelly cooking breakfast. By 
the time he hitched the mules and brought the 
wagon around, water was inside the house and 
up to Mrs. Kelly’s knees. The Lackey family 
was forced to spend most of the day in a tree 
until water receded. Mr. Kelly swam a horse 
and brought them to safety. The families lost 
almost everything to the raging waters. 

Mrs. Kelly’s hobby was cultivating brilliant 
wild flowers and planting gardens. The 
destruction of the flood left her discouraged. 
In time, she turned her hobby into a modern 
floral firm at San Angelo. Mr. Kelly, with a 
family to support, was undecided to buy sheep 
or a lumber business. After encouragement 
from his wife, he bought $300.00 worth of 
lumber and started a business. Later George 
Langly, a carpenter, became his partner in the 
effort. When the town started building, he built 
most of it. Kelly’s house was the first built and 
they raised twelve children, three from his first 
marriage and nine from the second. 

Mr. Kelly rode horseback over the entire 
country to get signatures to the petition for the 
election that was to create the county. Kelly 
served as county commissioner of Precinct No. 
4 in 1881, and Precinct No. | in 1885. He was 
involved in town, county and school board 
activities. He was among a group that bought 
the land where the courthouse and county jail 
now stand, giving it to the county. 

Kelly sold the lumber company to William 
Cameron in 1920, and was a director of the First 
National Bank in San Angelo for 40 years. Mrs. 
Kelly’s civic interest was in town beautification. 
With help from Mrs. Frary and Mrs. Veck, she 
took charge of creating a park where the 
slaughter pens had stood. They also started the 
Civic League Park without benefit of a city park 
board and with very little financial support. 
Mrs. Veck and her daughter, Mae, also operated 
the Kelly Floral Co. for many years. 

William S. Kelly died May 30, 1932, at the 
age of 85, and his beloved wife, Mary Ann, 
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followed November 9, 1941. They can be called 
the guardian parents of San Angelo and Tom 
Green County because some of their initiative 
work still prospers. 

Contributed by Rose Duke 


TOM “BLACK JACK” 
KETCHUM 


Tom Ketchum, born in San Saba County, 
October 31, 1863, spent an interesting part of 
his life in Tom Green. At the age of nine, Tom’s 
parents died, and he was raised by his older 
siblings: Nancy, Sam, and Berry. Berry, the 
oldest child, set out to make a living for the 
younger ones by working on nearby ranches. 
As soon as Tom was a teenager, he also herded 
cattle around Richland Springs. In this area he 
was first accused of rustling cattle, but brother 
Berry’s race horses made fine get-away mounts. 

In 1880, Berry moved his livestock and 
family to a ranch in Knickerbocker. A few miles 
south of this home, Tom claimed his first 
hideout by scratching his initials on a nearby 
rock. He spent a lot of time there because he 
and Berry didn’t see eye to eye. However, a 
cold norther would drive Tom into the 
bunkhouse where he’d tell cowboy Joseph 
Schmidt, “Move over. I’m gettin’ in bed with 


” 


you. 
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Black Jack Ketchum 


The next ten years, Tom drifted across Texas, 
into New Mexico, and as far north as Colorado 
where he worked on various ranches. Colonel 
Jack Potter said in 1890, “Tom was a big, hand- 
some fellow with raven black hair, a swarthy 
complexion and a meticulously cared-for 
mustache. He made a striking picture.” 

Tom made two trips back to Knickerbocker 
in the 1890s. On one occasion, he made a quick 
visit to church. Tom was chasing a dog that ran 
through a local church during Sunday services. 
The other visit was more serious. On December 
12, 1895, John N. “Jap” Powers, who lived 
near Knickerbocker, was looking for his lost 
horse, which had a bell attached to its halter. 
The killers hid in a thicket, rang a bell, and shot 
Powers when he investigated the sound. Murder 


indictments were issued for Tom Ketchum, 
Dave Atkins, and Bud Upshaw. Tom was 
nowhere to be found because the race horse was 
headed to New Mexico. 

How he came by the name “Black Jack” was 
uncertain. Frank Shelton was a sheriff of 
Midland County. He said Tom got the name 
Black Jack from Jack Gregg. He was an old- 
time outlaw who disappeared into Mexico. 
Other sources say Tom got the name from being 
handy with an ax when he cut black jack trees. 

After being accused of murdering an 
investigator for the New Mexico Stock Growers 
Association, Albert Fountain, Black Jack drifted 
back to Texas. In the spring of 1897, Black Jack, 
along with Will Carver and Dave Atkins held 
up a Southern Pacific train between Dryden and 
Langtry. Dynamiting two safes produced 
$42,000 for the gang. Supposedly, some of the 
loot taken off of passengers was hidden in a 
trunk at Tom’s sister’s house in Knickerbocker. 
Later the house burned and the loot was 
destroyed too. 

Tom’s next home was a cave near Cimarron, 
New Mexico. Near the cave was a running 
stream where they fixed corrals for the horses. 
Probably this cave reminded Tom of one he’d 
occupied near Eldorado, Texas, years before. 
That Schleicher County cave had running water 
inside. Once someone tried to slip up on Tom 
at this site, and his horse nickered to tell Tom 
of the possible danger. 

While at Cimarron, Tom and his brother Sam, 
along with Carver and Atkins held up the 
Colorado and Southern train at Folsom. They 
got between four and five thousand dollars from 
this job. In the next two years, 1898 and 1899, 
seven train robberies took place in New 
Mexico. The state passed a law that train 
robbers would be given the death sentence. 
Black Jack didn’t quit. He just moved back to 
Texas and robbed one between Langtry and Del 
Rio. Next, they hit a train between Stanton and 
Midland. Here they not only got money, but 
they also found all the watermelons they wanted 
so they sat by the track having a feast. 

Next, Black Jack’s gang robbed the train a 
second time at Folsom. Sheriff Ed Parr fatally 
wounded Sam Ketchum in the gun battle that 
erupted at their hideout. Tom became moody 
and his gang members left him, one by one. 
April 16, 1899, Black Jack decided to hold up 
the train at Folsom a third time by himself. 
Frank E. Harrington, the conductor on the train, 
was prepared. When Black Jack stopped the 
train and entered, Harrington fired away. 
Although the bandit jumped off the train, he 
was captured, tried, and convicted for his 
sixteen murders and many robberies. April 26, 
1901, Black Jack was hanged in Clayton, New 
Mexico. 

By Barbara Barton 


JOHN AND MARY 
ELIZABETH 
(TOMBLIN) LACKEY 


John Lackey was born July 20, 1846, in 
Spencer County, Kentucky; he died November 
27, 1913, in Sherwood, Irion County, Texas, 
where he is buried. He married Mary Elizabeth 
Tomblin October 29, 1872, in Warren County, 
Kentucky. She is buried in Sherwood Cemetery 
also. They had four children: Molly, Lottie, 
Nannie, and Tom, but no grandchildren. 

John was a tall, slender man with light brown 
hair. He had a very genteel manner and most 
people liked him. His hobby was reading. He 
was self-taught in many subjects. John was a 
Confederate soldier. He was enlisted September 
2, 1862, in Lexington, Kentucky, by General 
Buford when he was 16 years old. He was a 
private in Co. D 1 Regiment Kentucky Cavalry 
(Butler’s Regiment). He was captured at 
Charlestown, Tennessee, on December 28, 
1863, and was sent to prison in Rock Island, 
Barracks, Illinois. He took the oath of allegiance 
and was sent home to Warren County, Kentucky 
on April 20, 1864. 


John Lackey 
First County & District Clerk 
Tom Green County 
1875 - 1889 


After the Civil War, John came to Texas and 
finally drifted to West Texas about 1868. At one 
time he drove the stage coach between Fort 
Concho (San Angelo) and El Paso via Fort 
Stockton. During those days he passed through 
many stirring episodes. He was at Fort Concho 
in 1870 (Bexar County Census) and was here 
when Tom Green County was organized in 
1875. 

John Lackey was the first county and district 
clerk of Tom Green County. Tom Green was 
organized in 1875 and the following year, he 


began his work in that position. He served in 
this capacity until 1888. 

He was a vital factor in the development of 
this and the nearby county of Irion. He and 
W. S. Kelly developed the irrigation system at 
Sherwood, Texas, which began farming in that 
community. After his defeat for county and 
district clerk, he went to Wharton County, 
Texas, where he served the people of that 
county for several years as county surveyor. He 
lived his last few years with his brother 
William’s family in Sherwood. When Bill heard 
of John’s being in very poor health, he went to 
Orange, Texas, and brought him home. 

By Gerald G. Lackey 


FRANK LERCH AND 
R. W. LANDRUM 


Frank Lerch, a native of Prussia, became a 
naturalized citizen here in the early 1880s. He 
was a surveyor and land dealer in partnership 
with R. W. Landrum. R. W. Landrum had taught 
school in Mason before coming to Ben Ficklin. 

Mrs. Mary Jane Metcalfe, manager of the 
mail station below Ben Ficklin, had come from 
Tennessee with a strong devotion to the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). Her 
three daughters had been baptized at Ben 
Ficklin crossing in 1881. The summer of 1882, 
she, with Frank Lerch and R. W. Landrum, 
organized a camp meeting on the South Concho 
River. Frank Lerch had charge of this meeting 
and instructed all who came to bring their own 
lanterns “trimmed and burning.” 

August 24th the flood swept away Ben 
Ficklin, Mrs. Metcalfe, her daughter Zemula, 
young George Robinson, described as a chain 
bearer for Frank Lerch, and many others. Mrs. 
Lerch and her daughter Ethelyn were away on 
a visit; their home was washed away. With the 
Rev. W. C. Dimmitt, the small band of 
Christians assembled in an adobe building in 
what would be downtown San Angelo, the 
Penney corner. Frank Lerch and R. W. Landrum 
were charter members of the Christian Church. 
They served as lay ministers, holding services 
in Mrs. Tankersley’s home, or in the second 
story of a livery stable. In 1885, Lerch and 
Landrum bought from L. B. Harris a plot 50 by 
100 feet on the corner of Harris and Oakes, 
deeding it to the Christian Church. A cyclone 
struck the first church here, but the congregation 
rebuilt. Among charter members of the Ladies’ 
Aid were Mrs. Lerch (Caroline) and Mrs. 
Landrum. 

Frank Lerch prospered in San Angelo as a 
surveyor, a land and insurance agent and a 
livestock commission broker. His reputation 
spread. The Fort Worth Gazette in 1891 called 
him the land agent of West Texas. He built an 
adobe house, its roof held on with hooks against 
West Texas winds. J. Willis Johnson bought the 
house when the Lerches left in 1899. His 
partner, R. W. Landrum, had already moved 
west. The Lerches went to California. Frank 


Frank Lerch, realtor, 1884. Courtesy of Fort Concho 
National Historic Landmark 


Lerch was a delegate to a Democratic conven- 
tion. Somehow he became disoriented, and 
ended up in San Francisco, having forgotten 
his name or where he was going. He was 
identified by an Elk’s tooth he wore, and 
recovered his memory. 

His daughter, Ethelyn Lerch, returned to West 
Texas briefly and taught school at Vigo in 
Concho County. In New York City she met a 
French Huguenot nobleman, the Count 
D’Esternaux, who had grown up in Germany. 
They were married and had a son, Frank. In 
1970, the Countess D’Esternaux, age 92, 
returned to San Angelo to visit scenes of her 
girlhood. She recalled having the Rev. Andrew 
Jackson Potter to dinner. She remembered the 
Fort Concho cavalryman who had been a slave 
on her great-grandparents’ plantation before the 
Civil War. She remembered girls she had played 
with, the Marches, Hagelsteins and Farrs. 


EDITH E. T. LESSING 


Edith E. T. Lessing, 1853-1920 
Courtesy of Tom Green Co. Historical Society/West 
Texas Collection/Angelo State University 
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“Gladly,” she often told her children (there 
were 5), “would she have given up her ability 
to read and write in exchange for the ability to 
put out a decent wash,” said of Edith Lessing, 
early-day school teacher in Ben Ficklin and San 
Angela. 


W. S. AND LUCY 
MABSON 


W. S. Mabson came to Texas in 1878 from 
the deep South. He was born at Union Springs, 
Alabama, March 8, 1852. His father was a 
plantation owner and a doctor. Mabson was 
educated in Montgomery, Alabama, and spent 
some time there as a railway post employee. In 
1878, he came first to Snyder where he was 
manager of a ranch for the Willis brothers. He 
arrived in San Angelo in 1891, to work first for 
Schwartz and Raas, then for March Brothers. 
By 1894, he was ready to embark in the grocery 
business for himself. At one time Mabson’s 
grocery store on South Chadbourne was the 
largest grocery store in this part of West Texas. 

W. S. Mabson died in 1917. His wife Lucy 
died in 1942. They are buried in Fairmount 
Cemetery. Their daughter, Gillean, married Nip 
D. Blackstone, a well-known cattle rancher. 


JAMES L. AND 
ELENORA O. 
(RECTOR) MALONE 


James Lafayette Malone was born at San 
Marcos, May 5, 1862, the son of James 
Lafayette Malone and Eliza Pitts Malone. He 
was educated at Cornell Institute at San Marcos 
and Sam Houston Normal in Huntsville. He 
came to San Angelo in 1886, at age 24. In San 
Angelo he was connected with the San Angelo 
Bank and Trust Company, predecessor of the 
Central National. For several years he was 
secretary-treasurer of the Lone Star Drug 
Company, a partner of Sam Jones. He was a 
steward and trustee of the First Methodist 
Church, and superintendent of its Sunday 
school for 16 years. He was a Democrat. 

On October 22, 1890, he and Elenora Olivia 
Rector were married at San Saba. She was a 
sister of the Rev. A. E. Rector, Methodist 
minister, well-known here for his service in 
several area churches. The Malones had four 
children, James L., Jr., Carroll Rector, Harriet 
P. and R. K. James L. Malone died here 
December 8, 1921. Mrs. Malone spent sixteen 
years in California living near two of her sons. 
She returned to San Angelo in 1938. Her 
daughter Harriett, married J. H. Story and lived 
at 402 West Concho. Their son, Rector Story, 
for many years operated the saddle business 
originated by R. J. Andrew. “Famous Concho 
Saddles” was a landmark sign on Concho 
Avenue after the shop moved from its early 
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location on Chadbourne next to the First 
National Bank. 


DR. ANDREW J. 
MARBERRY 


Dr. A. J. Marberry 
(1853-1938) 
Came to San Angelo in 1901. Charter member of 
the Tom Green County Medical Society. Courtesy of 
Tom Green County Historical Commission/Reprint 
San Angelo Marches On. 


Dr. Andrew Jackson Marberry, a pioneer 
surgeon here, was born November 20, 1853, in 
Missouri. His father and several brothers were 
physicians. Marberry graduated from 
Washington University in St. Louis, and 
practiced medicine in Tennessee and Arkansas. 
At one time he was awarded a patent for a 
cultivator. He came to Ballinger in 1895. In 
Ballinger he performed one of the first 
appendectomies in the area—on himself. 

Dr. Marberry moved to San Angelo in 1901, 
and that same year helped to establish the old 
San Angelo District Medical Society, 
forerunner of the Tom Green Eight-County 
Medical Society. Dr. Boyd Cornick, Dr. T. B. 
Magruder and Dr. Marberry comprised the 
constitution and bylaws committee at the initial 
meeting on September 26, 1901. 

In nearly forty years of practice here, Dr. 
Marberry was said to excel as a diagnostician 
and in brain surgery and aseptic surgery 
generally - aseptic meaning not resulting in 
putrescence or infection. Dr. Marberry gained 
a reputation as one of the most widely traveled 
of local doctors, not hesitating to travel 150 
miles from San Angelo by horse and buggy to 
see patients. Even after the automobile was 
common, he continued to make calls by horse 
and buggy. He kept up to date even in his last 
years when, eyesight and hearing failing, he 


insisted that his secretary read him the latest 
medical papers and journals. 

Dr. Marberry died here January 2, 1937. He 
was survived by his wife, Sarah, and two 
daughters, Mrs. H. H. Beach of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, and Mrs. L. A. Hazel of San Angelo. 
His longtime friend W. D. Holcombe said, “At 
his death perhaps $75,000 was owing to him 
from patients. In hundreds of cases the man 
never sent a bill to patients or their relatives 
for treatments he had administered. He often 
excused himself by saying, ‘They needed it 
more than I did.’ ” 

Submitted by the Tom Green County 

Historical Society from Standard-Times 

article and other records 


EMILIE WILHELMINE 
HAGELSTEIN MARCH 


Emilie Wilhelmine Hagelstein March (Mrs. 
S. W. March) was born at McFarland, 
Lunenburg County, Virginia, July 18, 1873. She 
was one of eleven children born to Henry 
(Heinrich) Hagelstein and his wife, Maria 
Margarita Hinselmann. The parents, (born in 
Oering Holstein and Duvenstedt, Schleswig 
Holstein), had emigrated from Germany so 
that their four sons would not have to serve in 
the army. Henry Hagelstein was a wheelwright 
or mechanic. He listed himself as a Democrat 
and a Lutheran. 

By 1883, they had traveled west to Kerrville. 
While they were moving north to Tom Green 
County in 1886, Emilie and her brother Chris 
strayed too far from camp; wild hogs or 
javelinas chased them. One of the shoats had 
seized her dress and torn most of it off as they 
took refuge in a mesquite tree. A man living 
nearby rescued the pair. On Lipan Flat where 
the family camped in 1886, clouds of dust 
almost choked them. 

The Hagelsteins found a small house on what 
is now Beauregard, across from the courthouse; 
later they moved to East Concho near the 
Oakes corner. W. S. Veck invited Mrs. 
Hagelstein to deposit money is his nearby bank, 
and to trade with him at his general store. 

Emilie Hagelstein attended Kidd-Key 
College at Sherman for two years. At Hollins 
Institute in West Virginia, she learned to play 
the piano and the violin and studied painting. 
To help pay for her education, she worked in 
Amelia Metcalfe’s florist shop and plant 
nursery on the present site of city hall. 

March Brothers general merchandise store 
opened in 1890, at the corner of Irving and 
Beauregard. Squire Wilborn March was one of 
the four brothers operating the business 
established by their elder brother Dr. John Abe 
March. S. W. March and Emilie Hagelstein 
were married in the Presbyterian Church on 
May 10, 1899. Bernie Alexander was the best 
man. His sister, Mrs. W. A. Guthrie, and Miss 


Madie DeBerry were attendants. The young 
couple moved at first to the Landon Hotel, but 
soon built their home at 200 West Harris, where 
Mrs. March continued to live until past her 90th 
year. Her brother George married Maud March. 

The March and Hagelstein families were 
active workers in the Presbyterian church. 
Known as one of the best cooks in town, Emilie 
raised funds with her cake, bread and pies. She 
performed in church recitals and concerts, often 
on stages built in Santa Fe Park. 

Henry Hagelstein, the immigrant from 
Germany, died February 18, 1896. His wife, 
Maria Margarita, died February 24, 1932. 
Squire Wilborn March died in 1951. Emilie 
Hagelstein March died in 1966. 

By Tom Green County Historical Society 


DR. JOHN ABE 
MARCH 


John Abe March was born in Mount 
Enterprise, April 2, 1859. He went to the local 
schools, then graduated from Yale College. In 
April, 1879, he and Addie Birdwell were 
married. He entered Tulane University medical 
school and received the M.D. degree in 1888. 
In 1890, the couple moved to San Angelo, 
accompanied by three of his brothers. With M. 
T. Bishop, his brother-in-law, Dr. March opened 
a pharmacy while carrying on a medical 
practice. Dr. March practiced medicine for only 
three years after he arrived in San Angelo in 
1890. His talents and leadership skills were to 
be used in other fields. 


Dr. John Abe March (1858-1911). Came to San 
Angelo in 1890. In 1893 he opened the March 
Brothers Store, on the corner of Beauregard Avenue 
and Irving Street, with a wagon yard at the back. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission/Reprint San Angelo Marches On. 

In 1893, he saw an opportunity to open a 
geneal merchandise store. March Brothers on 
the corner of Beauregard and Irving, with a 
wagon yard at the back, became a leading 


supplier of goods to townspeople and to 
ranchmen for miles around. George, Wilborn 
and Murph March took charge of various 
departments of the busy store. Dr. March bought 
land north of the city around 1902 and acquired 
livestock. By 1910, he had left the mercantile 
business to his brothers and was devoting his 
time to the ranch. He was president of the 
Business Men’s Club (later Chamber of 
Commerce) and a director of the First National 
Bank. He was largely responsible for raising 
$30,000 to build the First Presbyterian Church, 
where he was an elder and superintendent of 
the Sunday school. 
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S. Wilborn March, Sr, March Brothers Mercantile 
Business. Came to San Angelo in 1890. Courtesy of 
Tom Green County Historical Commission/Reprint 
San Angelo Marches On. 

Dr. and Mrs. March built a house on 
Koenigheim near Harris Avenue. They had two 
daughters, Mrs. Robert T. Neill (Lela), and 
Lucile March (Mrs. Hugh Lamar Stone), and a 
son John Abe March, Jr. His grandson, John 
Abe (Jock) March and several great- 
grandchildren operated the March ranch. Dr. 
March died in San Angelo July 22, 1911. He 
and Mrs. March are buried in Fairmount 
Cemetery. 


JUDGE MILTON 
MAYS 


Milton Mays was born at Penson, Tennessee, 
November 7, 1840, the third or fourth of twelve 
children born to John Madison Mays and Sarah 
(Fulbright) Mays. The family moved to Rusk 
County, Texas, about 1844, and settled on a 
farm at New Salem. Milton attended a college 
at Daingerfield, one of three Cumberland 
Presbyterian colleges which later united to form 
Trinity University, at Waxahachie. He taught 
school at New Salem, then took up the 
profession of law. 

He fought for the Confederacy with Tom 
Green’s brigade in Texas and Louisiana. After 


the war, he married Miss Sanford in New 
Salem. She died soon after the birth of their 
daughter, Mary. In the early 1870s he left the 
child in the care of her mother’s family and went 
to Brownwood to practice law. He and Aline 
Stoudenmeyer were married there in 
September, 1882, and moved to San Angelo. 
About 1884, they built a house at 315 West 
Beauregard. They had a daughter, Hermione. 
A brother of Milton Mays, Dr. C. E. Mays, lived 
nearby at 337 West Twohig Avenue. 

Milton Mays became president of the county 
bar association when it organized and held the 
same office at his death. He was county judge 
of Tom Green County for twelve years (1898- 
1910). He was a staunch Democrat. 

Aline Mays, born in Autaugaville, Alabama, 
was a founding member of Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church in San Angelo. She was its 
first organist and choir director. She directed 
plays and concerts to raise money for the new 
church edifice at Harris and Randolph, and lived 
to be the first to break ground for the new 
building in 1929. A rose window over the altar 
of the new church was given in memory of Mrs. 
Milton Mays by her daughter and son-in-law, 
Hermione and Henry Ragsdale. Judge Mays’s 
daughter by his first marriage, Mrs. James 
Pierson, lived in Midlothian. A grandson, 
Milton Ragsdale, and several grandchildren, 
live in Austin. 


THOMAS H. 
McCLOSKEY AND 
THE ARC LIGHT 
SALOON 


Thomas H. McCloskey and his wife, Laura, 
came here from Dallas in 1892. He bought the 
Corner Saloon at the intersection of Concho and 
Chadbourne from John Fitzpatrick. For a few 
years it was known as “McCloskey’s Place.” 
He then changed the name to the Arc Light 
Saloon, probably because the city had installed 
one such light at the corner. The Arc Light, with 
its mural back of the bar showing McCloskey 
and assistants serving patrons, is remembered 
by former sheriffs and police officers as a 
businessmen’s gathering place where serious 
deals were transacted. Its clientele gave law 
enforcement officers little or no trouble. 

Tom McCloskey was born in Toronto, 
Canada, October 28, 1856, of Irish parents. He 
grew up in Toronto, an athletic youth. Boxing, 
wrestling and rowing he practiced with 
consummate skill. In 1878 or 1879, he went to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. He possibly worked as 
a bartender at one of the big resort hotels. There 
he joined the Knights of Pythias. Their insignia 
appears on his statue in Fairmount Cemetery. 
He moved to Dallas, making brief visits to 
Colorado City and San Angelo as the railroad 
pushed west. In Dallas he evidently acquired 
capital and credit, perhaps as a liquor dealer. 
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Thomas H. McCloskey, 1856 - 1914. This statue near 
his grave in Fairmount Cemetery attracts visitors 
every year. Mrs. Laura McCloskey commissioned 
Frank Teich, a noted sculptor of San Antonio and 
Fredericksburg, who also carved the Texas 
Confederate heroes statue on the grounds of the 
Texas State Capitol in Austin. Courtesy of Tom Green 
County Historical Commission 


Soon after the McCloskeys arrived here, 
Tom’s younger brother David joined them. 
David McCloskey may have been a factor in 
the choice of San Angelo as a place to settle. 
He had accompanied his elder brother to other 
cities. He was “‘in the last stages of consumption 
and with no hope of recovery” when he arrived 
here, the Standard said in his obituary. In a town 
where many had found health and a new lease 
on life, David McCloskey died November 14, 
1893. The Episcopal rector, the Rev. Norman 
F. Marshall, read the burial service at the plot 
the McCloskeys had bought in the new city 
cemetery. 

Tom McCloskey acquired a partner, Jay 
Phillips. The Arc Light became one of the best 
known saloons in West Texas. Its proprietor 
earned a universal reputation as a public spirited 
citizen. “A town builder - always a booster.” 
His name invariably headed the list when 
subscriptions were taken to furnish a bonus for 
a railroad or some similar project. To assist 
charity was one of his greatest delights as well 
as one of his greatest duties as he conceived 
it.” Clint Pinson became a partner, operating 
the Arc Light during the last year of Tom 
McCloskey’s life. 

He contracted a cold at the 1933 Fall Fair, it 
was said. After confinement at home until Feb. 
14, 1914, he went to Dallas; then in May, he 
and his wife went to Pottinger’s Sanitarium in 
Monrovia, California. He heard that a local 
charity was in need of funds. From his sickbed 
he gave instructions that a bale of cotton be 
purchased and sold at auction. The charity 
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netted $50. He grew steadily worse and died of 
“TB of the throat” December 26, 1914. 

The Knights of Pythias directed his funeral 
service. The statue near his grave in Fairmount, 
commissioned by Mrs. McCloskey, attracts 
visitors every year. It was made by Frank Teich, 
an noted sculptor of San Antonio and 


Fredericksburg, who also carved the Texas 
Confederate heroes statue on the grounds of the 
Texas State Capitol in Austin. (This work may 
have influenced Laura McCloskey, a native of 
Georgia). Laura McCloskey died in 1917, 
leaving a bequest to Fairmount Cemetery. 


JAMES LOUIS & SARAH JANE 


(SANDERSON) MILLSPAUGH 
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1909 photograph of Millspaugh-Sanderson-Hobbs families at Hobbs home on W. Twohig Avenue. Front 


row seated Mary Hobbs, Edmund Hobbs, Sidney S. Millspaugh holding Sid, Jr.; Dwight Hunter holding 
Sally Hunter (Trolinger), Mrs. Charles Hobbs (Minnie Sanderson). Second row seated: Robert Sanderson, 
Sara Cunningham Millspaugh, Jeanette Millspaugh, Mrs. J. L. Millspaugh (Sarah Sanderson). Standing: 
“Uncle Bob” Sanderson, Helen Millspaugh, Minnie Frances Millspaugh, Jessie Guthrie Sanderson, Lemuel 
Boulware, Mary Bland Millspaugh Hunter, Lena the Hobbs’ maid, Louise Millspaugh, Sadie M. Boulware, 
Charles W. Hobbs. Courtesy of the Jean F. Millspaugh Collection 


James Louis Millspaugh was born in 
Middleton, New York in 1841 and died in San 
Angelo in 1908. He was commissioned as a 
Lieutenant in 1862. As a result of incapacitation 
from wounds, he was given an honorable 
discharge before the end of the Civil War. He 
came to Fort Concho, Texas in 1871 and for 
many years engaged in army contracting for 
Fort Concho and other region forts. 


~ James L. Millspaugh 
[1841-1908] 


James Millspaugh was active in laying out 
the town site of San Angelo. When Tom Green 
County was formed from Bexar County, he was 
elected one of the first County Commissioners 
Precinct No. | (1875). He was a member of the 
committee that induced the Santa Fe Railroad 
to extend its line to San Angelo. Mr. Millspaugh 
built the first ice plant and the first electric light 
plant in San Angelo (1890) and organized the 
first water company (1884). In recognition of 
his many services to the community, the newly 
constructed Abe Street bridge was, in 1926, 
named the “James Louis Millspaugh Bridge.” 

In 1879, Mr. Millspaugh married Miss Sarah 
Jane Sanderson. She was the daughter of Robert 
and Helen Sanderson. Her father chartered and 
was the first President of the San Angelo 
National Bank. Mrs. Millspaugh was a founder 
of the “Twentieth Century Club” and was an 
active member of the Presbyterian Church. 
James and Sarah Millspaugh had six daughters: 
Mary Bland (Mrs. Dwight Hunter), Sarah (Mrs. 
Lemuel Boulware), Helen, Louise (Mrs. Stuart 
Adams), Jeannette (Mrs. Joseph Develin) and 
Minnie (Mrs. Lawrence Westbrook). The 
Millspaughs had one son, Sidney Sanderson 
Millspaugh. 

By Jean F. Millspaugh 


ISAAC MULLINS 


Isaac Mullins, eldest son of Charles and Amy 
Mullins, was born in Virginia on August 8, 
1819. The family moved to Kentucky when 
Isaac was small and remained there until he was 
eighteen years of age. Charles Mullins headed 
west for the Republic of Texas after the death 
of his wife. They settled in Fayette County and 
by hard work, came to own a herd of horses 
and cattle. The famous IC brand was first 
recorded there and in Bastrop County. Isaac 
began handling livestock, farming and at times, 
freighting. 


Isaac Mullins [1819-1881]. Elected Tom Green 
County Commissioner, Pct #3 in 1875, later 
Representative in the State Legislature. Courtesy of 
Tom Green County Historical Society/West Texas 
Collection/Angelo State University 


Isaac married Susan Slack and two children, 
Charles, Jr., born July 12, 1855, and Julia, born 
April 9, 1856, blessed this union. In 1854, the 
family moved westward, settling in Lampasas, 
then a stage stand. He bought and raised 
horses for the military as well as the stage and 
mail lines. The move was an unhappy one as 
Susan, Isaac’s wife, died six weeks after arrival. 
The country around Lampsas became ‘too 
crowded’ and the family moved again to a 
settlement later to become Mullin, Mills 
County, Texas. The town somehow lost the ‘s’, 
but acknowledged Mullins as its founder. 

By 1857, the family was on the move again 
and decided to settle permanently on Jim Ned 
Creek in Brown County. They founded a new 
settlement and called it “Thrifty’ in keeping with 
the character of the family. Isaac turned to 
raising cattle on the open range, but Indians 
were a nuisance. But their stock increased and 
cow camps were established. A favorite 
branding station was at Willow Creek waterhole 
near the present day Miles, Runnels County. 
The IC brand was recorded in Tom Green 
County in 1875. 


During the Civil War, Isaac Mullins served 
as Captain of a Ranger Station, working out of 
Camp Colorado in Coleman County. Realizing 
the value of West Texas land, he bought large 
tracts east of present day San Angelo in 1873. 
When Tom Green County was created on 
March 13, 1874, Mullins was appointed as one 
of the first commissioners and later became the 
representative of the immense district to the 
State Legislature. 

The community which grew in the vicinity 
of the Mullins Ranch took the name of the 
ranchman. The name of the community was 
changed to Veribest in 1926 when a Post Office 
was established. Mullins gave land for a school 
and a cemetery. 

Isaac Mullins died June 1, 1881, in Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas. He is buried in Mullins 
Cemetery. His son, Charles, died September 4, 
1889, and daughter, Julia, died February 5, 
1892. Both are buried beside their father as well 
as Julia’s husband, H. D. Barron. According to 
the 1880 Census, Julia and Hyrum had one son, 
L. W., who was one year old at that time. 

By Susan L. Johnson 


J. G. MURPHY 


J. G. “Pat” Murphy, co-owner and publisher 
of the San Angelo Standard for 36 years, began 
his career here as an employee of Penrose B. 
Ions on the small weekly, the San Angelo 
Enterprise. 

John G. Murphy was born in Toronto, 
Canada, April 13, 1858. At the age of 13, he 
was working in Chicago. He became an 
apprentice reporter and printer. In 1882 he came 
to San Angelo, and met W. A. Guthrie, a fellow 
employee at the Enterprise. Murphy, 26, and 
Guthrie, 22, printed the first issue of the 
Standard on May 3, 1884, in an adobe building 
on the corner of Oakes Street and Concho 
Avenue, just north of the Veck-Sterrett building. 
Guthrie ultimately left the Standard to manage 
a water and light company in San Angelo. The 
partners’ friendship lasted until Guthrie’s death 
in 1914. 

In 1904, Clifton H. Tupper became a partner 
in the Standard. They established the Waco 
Morning News together, but in 1912 Tupper 
took the Waco paper and Murphy kept the 
Standard. J.G. Murphy was the sole owner and 
publisher until he sold the newspaper to 
Houston Harte May 1, 1920. Realizing that 
Murphy felt “lost without the Standard,” 
Houston Harte returned one of the $3000 notes 
he had given for the paper, making Murphy a 
part owner. 

J. G. Murphy had been a popular guest at 
parties in the growing city. He married Mrs. 
W. P. Prestridge, a widow. Their daughter, May 
Murphy Ray (Mrs. W. C. Ray) owned stock in 
the Standard until 1964. Murphy said and wrote 
that the Standard had been and would be a 
dominant factor in the growth of San Angelo 


and West Texas. Still making plans for the 
development of the newspaper, he died here 
June 13, 1922. 
Submitted by Tom Green County 
Historical Society 


JOHN R. AND DENA 
(VON FISCHER) 
NASWORTHY 


John Richard Nasworthy was born at 
Milledgeville, Burke County, Georgia, 
September 21, 1849. His parents were Eli and 
Mary Sconyer Nasworthy. His nickname 
“Sarge” dates from his service in the 
Confederate forces in the Civil War. He came 
to Texas in 1872, stopping at Fort Worth and 
Menard. In San Angelo he owned a wagon yard, 
a livery stable and a saloon. In 1880 he took 
part of the census of Tom Green County. He 
served as deputy county clerk and deputy 
sheriff, and as the first treasurer of the city of 
San Angelo. From 1910 to 1916 he was a county 
commissioner. 


Colonel John R. Nasworthy 
September 25, 1849-November 4, 1924 
Breeder of world’s fastest horses. Three times County 
Commissioner, 1910-1916. Served Confederate 
Army. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission/Reprint: San Angelo Marches On. 


Nasworthy brought the first Thoroughbred 
horse to Tom Green County. He believed this 
area could become an outstanding breeding 
ground for fast horses. Horses in his Mesquite 
Stables were valued at $100,000. “Between 
1890 and 1893,” he said, “my horses won all 
the money and broke all the records.” A race, 
run in Denver and attended by 500 Texans, was 
won by his horse Charlie Wilson and brought 
the owner $29,000. Other good horses at 
Mesquite Stables were Hal Fisher, Get There, 
Little Sister, Sarah B. and a white mare brought 
from Arabia, Gypsy Queen. His trainers 
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included Thomas Gay, Jim Nixon and Bill 
Moore. Bookmakers attended county fairs, 
paying $100 for the privilege of running their 
stands. People turned against betting. 
Nasworthy stopped breeding horses in 1895. 

J. G. Nasworthy married Dena von Fischer, 
step-daughter of J. G. Preusser, February 26, 
1881. Their children were Mark, John (killed 
in a horse and buggy accident), Seth, Tom, 
Georgia, who married R. S. Johnson, and Dick. 
The Nasworthys had a house in the post office 
block. Later, they lived where the McBurnett 
Building, now the Continential Building, 
stands. Still later, Sarge built a two-story white 
house on the Knickerbocker road beyond 
Fairmount cemetery. 


Early Business, “Sarg” Nasworthy Saloon & 
Restaurant. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 


Lake Nasworthy, College Hills and 
Bentwood now sit on the original Nasworthy 
ranch. Dick Nasworthy sold the last 700 acres 
in 1969, keeping a small place on the river 
which had been in the family since 1880. Sarge 
Nasworthy always told his boys, “Never refuse 
a man a load of wood or the right to go to the 
river and camp. Not all people are so fortunate 
as to own river land.” That’s the reason Mark 
and Dick Nasworthy never locked gates. J. R. 
Nasworthy died November 4, 1924. His wife, 
Dena, died in 1925. They are buried in 
Fairmount Cemetery. 


JAMES NEILL 


James Neill, a native of Ireland, came to Tom 
Green County in 1883 with his son, James 
Joseph Neill. Both men were attorneys. The 
younger Neill had been born in Peoria, Illinois, 
in 1861. James Neill, the elder and his wife, 
Julia Walsh, had moved to Texas with several 
children while James, Jr., was still a child. Julia 
Walsh Neill apparently died in Austin before 
1883. The family were Democrats and Roman 
Catholic. 

In November, 1884, James Neill was elected 
county judge, following Joseph Spence, Jr., who 
had served through the disastrous year of the 
flood, when water rose in the Ben Ficklin 
courthouse and destroyed his law library. The 
election was contested by county commis- 
sioners Tweedy and Frost, but Judge Spence 
returned from a trip out of town to cast a 
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deciding vote along with comissioners Holt and 
Preusser. Judge Neill served three terms until 
1890. 

“No judge served during a more difficult 
period,” attorney W. A. Wright wrote in the 50th 
anniversary edition of the Standard. Judge Neill 
was a jurist without a bench.” The new 
courthouse was built in 1885 after bitter con- 
troversy over its location. Judge Neill dealt with 
court business in a common sense way. When 
a jury panel was one man short for an im- 
pending trial, J. W. Hill, happening to be in 
court, said “I will serve.” The judge imme- 
diately swore him in. 

Judge Neill planted trees and grass around 
the new courthouse. During his term, he bought 
a farm on the ditch about a mile from Sherwood, 
in what was soon to be Irion County. There he 
raised horses and grew peaches and grapes. 
Judge Neill’s son, James Joseph, was a deputy 
clerk and city secretary in San Angelo. He 
married Ida Aldwell in 1891. She died here in 
1897. A younger brother lived in Washington 
D.C. Judge Neill is buried in Austin. 


ERNEST ALBERT 
AND THERESA 
MARIA (KORDZICK) 
NIMITZ 


Ernest Albert Nimitz was born February 8, 
1849, in Fredericksburg, Texas. He was the 
eldest son of twelve children born to Captain 
Charles H. Nimitz, Jr. and Antonia Lungwitz. 
Ernest A. Nimitz had visited West Texas in 
1868, the year after work had started on Fort 
Concho. He made several trips to this part of 
Texas before finally moving to Fort Concho in 
1877. 

Nimitz opened a hotel and boarding house 
on the government property at the Fort Concho 
post. In 1880, he moved north across the 
Concho River to what is now the site of San 
Angelo and opened the Nimitz Hotel on the 
southeast corner of Concho Avenue and South 
Chadbourne Street. He was a successful hotel 
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The Lobby of the Nimitz Hotel on West Twohig Avenue. E. A. Nimitz is behind 
the counter helping a guest. Courtesy of Ed Z. Nimitz of Fayetteville, Texas 


Ernest Albert Nimitz, February 8, 1849 - June 23, 
1928. Mr. Nimitz came to San Angelo in 1877. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission/Reprint: San Angelo Marches On. 


manager, having worked for his father in the 
Nimitz Hotel at Frederickburg. 

One historic incident the family relates was 
in 1881, when a company of Texas Rangers 
challenged the United States Army. An 
Irishman, Tom McCarty, had killed a Negro 
soldier stationed at the fort in a saloon fight. 
The San Angeloans who had fought for the 
Confederacy during the Civil War thought 
having Negroes in army uniforms associating 
with white people as equals was adding insult 
to injury. The Negro soldiers heard that Tom 
McCarty was out of jail and in one of the hotels. 
They decided to take matters in their own hands 
and marched into town, surrounded the Nimitz 
Hotel and began firing upon it. The only person 
injured was the hotel cook. Most of the hotel 
guests were elsewhere in town and the shooting 
was stopped by Texas Rangers. The Rangers 
told the U. S. Army and Col. Grierson that they 
could either keep the colored soldiers under 
control or move them from the fort. 

Many events of civil life 
in San Angelo originated 
in the Nimitz Hotel. It was 
| there that County Judge 
Spence suggested to Mr. 
Nimitz that he and his 
friends prepare a petition 
for the transfer of the 
county seat from Ben 
Ficklin to San Angelo. 
After a fire destroyed the 
hotel on March 7, 1893, 
Nimitz opened a boarding 
house on West Twohig 
Avenue, later site of the 
San Angelo Telephone 
Company. After operating 


the boarding house for a short time, he took 
charge of the San Angelo Hotel and operated it 
for three years. After that, he moved to Eagle 
Pass, Texas, where he kept a hotel for six and a 
half years. 

In 1902, the Landon Hotel (on the same site 
the Nimitz had been in 1880) burned. Mr. 
Nimitz returned and built another Nimitz Hotel 
on West Twohig Avenue where he had formerly 
operated the boarding house. Here he stayed 
until he retired from business in April, 1922, 
and made his home on West Concho Avenue. 
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Theresa Maria (Kordzick) Nimitz. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Society/West Texas 
Collection/Angelo State University 
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Ernest Albert was married to Theresa Maria 
Kordzick. They had eight children, one of 
whom was Edwin Zively Nimitz who dis- 
tinguished himself in service during World War 
I. He had bone disease at the age of six and his 
left leg was taken off at the knee. He could do 
most anything but dance. He volunteered as an 
ambulance driver for the Red Cross. But when 
it was discovered that he had a ringing baritone 
voice, he was transferred to an entertainment 
unit. 


The Nimitz House on West Twohig Avenue. The 
second hotel in San Angelo constructed by E. A. 
Nimitz. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic 
Landmark 


E. A. Nimitz is remembered as a man able to 
cope with any situation. “There were some 
tough customers,” he was once heard to say, 
“but they seldom bothered anybody.” In fact, 
he praised the old timers with the remark, “In 
early days here I never heard of a woman being 
insulted on the streets of San Angelo.” And he 
added, “Pay days at the fort meant a regular 
festival in San Angelo. The troops were 
supposed to get their pay every sixty days, but 
one time they went six months without 
receiving any. And when they were paid they 
came to town and in two or three days the 
gamblers had gotten all their money.” 

Mr. Nimitz died at the age of seventy-nine. 
He had been a life-long member of the Lutheran 
Church and the last charter member of the San 
Angelo Knights of Pythias Lodge. He had 
served as presiding judge at elections for a 
number of years. He and his wife both died in 
1928 and are buried in Fairmount Cemetery. 

Edwin Zively Nimitz married Grace Jarrett 
on June 5, 1926. They had children: Theresa 
Lucille (Nimitz) Cunningham and Edwin 
Zively Nimitz, Jr. (who married Mary Ann 
Erdman). Edwin, Sr., was a first cousin to 
Admiral Chester Nimitz. 

By Nimitz family members and the book, 
“My Name Is Nimitz,” by Sister Joan of 
Arc, C.D.P., Standard Printing Co., 
San Antonio, Texas - 1948 


JOSEPH J. 
NUSSBAUMER 


San Angelo has had some notable florists: 
Amelia Metcalfe, Mrs. Kate Veck, who opened 
Pioneer Florists after the death of W. S. Veck, 
Mrs. W. S. Kelly who had a greenhouse behind 
her home on Beauregard, and three generations 
of Nussbaumers. Nussbaumer Floral Company 
stood on the corner of Koberlin and Emerick, 
with the Nussbaumer houses, greenhouses and 
gardens located where Tom Ridgway Florist is 
now. 

Three Nussbaumer brothers had immigrated 
to New York from Zurich, Switzerland. One of 
the brothers, Joseph M. Nussbaumer, a 
prosperous dentist, died in Illinois. He left his 
widow, Anna Maria, and a son Joseph J. 
Nussbaumer, who had a degree in chemistry. 
Joseph and a friend, Dr. Boyd Cornick of 
Mascoutah, Illinois, owned an interest in a 
drugstore in Belleville, Hlinois. In the early 
1890’s, Joseph, already ill with tuberculosis, 
followed his friend Dr. Cornick to Texas. He 
rented a room at the Gilmore Gwin house near 
the river, back of the present city park. His wife 
Ellen, his mother and small son soon followed. 
The German-speaking community welcomed 
the Nussbaumers. Joseph became secretary of 
the TurnVerein social club. “Grossmutter” went 
to the German Evangelical Church and Ellen 
joined card clubs. 


Spending much time in the open air, Joseph 
Nussbaumer analyzed the West Texas soil and 
planted flowers in his yard. People came to buy 
bedding plants and flowers. After Joseph’s 
death in 1908, Morgan Nussbaumer and his 
mother added an office room and built glass- 
houses to grow carnations and chrysanthemums 
for local sale and for shipment to Dallas and 
other centers. One room on the south side was 
kept for orchids, first in the area. Roses took 
up lots on Spaudling. 

Ellen built the house at 410 West Koberlin 
after 1908. Morgan married Robena Woodward, 
daughter of Dr. M. M. Woodward. They lived 
at 418 Koberlin. Their children were Elizabeth, 
trained in art and design, who arranged wedding 
flowers; Robena, a violinist; Mary Ellen, who 
taught school; and Joseph, a landscape designer 
who served in the Air Force. Morgan 
Nussbaumer died in 1921 while studying for a 
medical degree. His wife, Robena, and mother, 
Ellen, carried on with the help of the children 
for several years. Mrs. Joseph J. Nussbaumer 
died in 1946. Tom Ridgway bought the entire 
business and property in 1964. Robena 
Woodward Nussbaumer lived at Baptist 
Memorials for several years before her death. 


ANDREW JACKSON 
POTTER 
“The Fighting Parson” 


Fighting Parson Potter 
Courtesy of San Angelo Standard-Times 


Andrew Jackson Potter was born April 3, 
1830, in Charleston County, Missouri, the third 
son of four boys and three girls. His father, 
Joshua Potter, was a rugged Kentuckian. The 
family moved to Grand River, and it was here 
that Andrew Jackson received his schooling— 
three months. He learned to read, after a fashion, 
but couldn’t write. In 1840, his parents died, 
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leaving Andrew totally alone. Having to fend 
for himself, he became a jockey. 

For six years he followed the race tracks from 
St. Louis to Santa Fe. He learned to play cards, 
write, and shoot straight, which he thought was 
all that was necessary to survive in those days. 

In 1846, when war broke out between Mexico 
and the U.S., he joined the Army. During the 
enusing five years, Andrew became very adept 
in Indian fighting. 

After six years of soldiering, he came to 
York’s Creek in Hays County, Texas, to visit a 
brother. About that time, a Methodist minister 
came there to hold a revival. Andrew went, for 
lack of anything better to do. In 1853, he 
married Emily Guin, in Hays County. In 1856, 
he was converted at another revival meeting. 
All the old ways were gone forever. In 1859, 
he relocated his family nine miles east of 
Lockhart, where he was licensed to preach. 

The Civil War came and Reverend Potter 
enlisted in the Army at Prairie Lea. He was a 
chaplain, but he went into combat with the men, 
praying and fighting all the way. Back home in 
1865, he began his circuit-riding career in 
earnest. He traversed Texas from the Rio 
Grande to the Conchos, from the Pecos River 
to the Colorado, for 36 years, leaving his family 
of 15 children at Boerne for months at a time 
and earning less than $200 a year. The family 
had good neighbors who saw that they weren’t 
in dire need of anything. He moved the family 
to San Angelo in 1883. 

The Reverend went about his preaching with 
a Winchester rifle in his right hand, a Bible in 
his left hand. Many of his sermons were 
preached to the same kind of people he was 
associated with as a jockey. He wasn’t above 
collecting money from saloons and gamblers 
to build a church, of which he built many. Many 
of his sermons were in saloons, with his rifle 
beside him, and he could use it if necessary— 
hence the name “Fighting Parson.” 

On October 21, 1895, Potter returned to 
Lockhart to preach. At the close of the service, 
he said, “I believe,” and fell to the floor. He 
had gone to meet his Maker. A Mason, he was 
buried in Benton Masonic Cemetery near 
Lockhart, with Masonic rites. 

He traveled mostly in a buckboard, carrying 
his Bible, a pistol, a rifle, and a small organ. 
After his death, his son Templeton gave the 
organ to Mrs. W. W. Carson to place in the Ft. 
Concho Chapel. It can be seen and played there 
today. 

—From an interview with the “Fighting 
Parson’s” grandson, James Potter of San 
Angelo. 

By Marie Triplett Foster 
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SID POTTER 


Three men with the longest tenure among county 
employees worked a total of 119 years in their jobs. 
L. to R.: V. J. ‘Gabe’ Paul served as deputy county 
clerk starting in 1918; Sid Potter, courthouse 
custodial worker starting in 1909; (Standing) Jake 
Z. Harper, Precinct 3 county commissioner, elected 
in 1934. Photo made in 1956. 


Sid Potter was the son of the Rev. Andrew 
Jackson Potter, the Methodist “Fighting Parson” 
who brought the Methodist faith to West Texas 
while Ben Ficklin was the county seat. Sid 
Potter was a longtime employee of the court- 
house in San Angelo. In 1900, Sid Potter was 
living here with his mother and sister, who were 
listed in the census as dressmakers. “Parson 
Potter” had died in 1895. By 1909, Sid Potter 
had succeeded Pat Conway in the job of janitor 
and handyman at the county courthouse. He 
gained a nickname, “Doctor” Potter. 

Since about the year 1891, the county had 
been paying a bonus on scalps of gray wolves 
and coyotes, and for a while on wildcats and 


John Colbert, Trapper with a wagon load of hides, 
ca. 1906. Building in background is the 1884 
courthouse. Courtesy of Fort Concho National 
Historic Landmark 


jack rabbits. One of Potter’s most unpleasant 
tasks was as custodian of the scalps and hides 
brought in. They were stored in the coal shed 
until a regular meeting of the county 
commissioners. The commissioners heard 
affidavits as to where the animal was killed or 
trapped, and approved the bonus. The scalps 
were destroyed. The trapper took his receipt to 
the county clerk for his bonus; the hides were 
his to sell. 

Sid Potter described John Corbett as king of 
the trappers. Corbett would often produce more 
than half of all the scalps brought in - sometimes 
as much as $150 at one session of court—“a lot 
of money in those days.” Corbett was a fiddler. 
It was said that he set his traps and then lured 
the wolves into them with his fiddling. Along 
with salting down smelly and wormy scalps and 
hides, Potter’s job included keeping fifteen coal 
stoves going in the courthouse in winter. About 
1916, government trappers took over control 
of predatory animals and county bonuses were 
dropped. 

By Tom Green County Historical Society 


MATILDA LUCRETIA 
(JACKSON) EARNEST 
POWER 


The house at the end of Baze Street in San 
Angelo, not more than 200 yards from the bank 
of the Concho River, is where Mrs. Matilda 
Lucretia (Jackson) Earnest Power lived in 1974, 
when I interviewed her for an oral history 
project. She had lived in this same house off 
and on since her father purchased it in 1901 
from A. J. Skinner in Coke County, Texas, and 
had it moved to 357 South Baze Street. She 
said she had seen the water up to the doorknobs 
twice, once in 1906 and again in 1936. 

Before the family moved into the Baze Street 
house, they had lived in No. 11 at Fort Concho. 
This house had been the fort Surgeon Quarters 
when Fort Concho was still in operation. The 
Jackson family came to the fort in 1895 when 
Lucretia was fifteen years old. 

Some of the people she remembers meeting 
when her family first came to San Angelo from 
Voca, Texas, were the Collard, Forbes and 
Hewitt families. Mr. and Mrs. Cliff Gill were 
neighbors as were the George Davidsons. The 
Gills had a large family. The Malecheck family 
lived up the street. 

Lucretia was born July 25, 1879, in Mason 
County, Texas. Her parents were Randolph 
Dolphus Jackson, born March 27, 1853, and 
Mary Eliza (Lewter) Jackson, born October 27, 
1857. Her father was a freighter around 1898 
when the accompanying picture was taken. She 
said the whole family was preparing to take a 
load of wool or lumber to Sterling City when a 
photographer (she thought his name was 
Mundy) came along and asked to take their 
picture. She said this was just before her 


In front of the Surgeon Quarters at Fort Concho - left to right: Leora Jackson, 
Callie Jackson, John Wells Jackson, Miles Earnest, Matilda Lucretia (Jackson) 
Earnest, Randolph Dolphus Jackson, Mary Eliza Jackson and Mary Elena 
Jackson. Boys on horse: Benjamin Dolphus Jackson and James Thomas Jackson. 
Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


daughter, Cordia Earnest, was born. She did not 
want to make the trip to Sterling City, but her 
father insisted that all the family go. 

Matilda Lucretia Jackson married Miles 
Earnest on the 21st of February, 1897. Miles 
Earnest died of typhoid fever on August 12, 
1899. On January 21, 1904, she married 
William Jackson Power. In the early years of 
their marriage, he worked for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and they lived in Brewster and 
Presidio Counties of Texas part of that time 
(from 1911 to 1922). Then they lived in New 
Mexico, where he worked for the Santa Fe 
Railroad until about 1938. Jack Power died 
May 21, 1954. There was one son from this 
wedlock, John Randolph Power. He was named 
for both his grandfathers. He and his wife, Lona 
Lee, lived in Yuma, Arizona. Cordia, her 
daughter from Miles Earnest, married Albert 
Kubena and they were living in Mountainaire, 
New Mexico. 

Lucretia said her mother’s name was Mary 
Eliza Lewter. She was the oldest sister of Ben 
Lewter, who worked for the city of San Angelo. 
Her mother was born in Overton, Smith Co., 
Texas, on October 27, 1850. She died May 28, 
1937. She was the daughter of John Wells 
Lewter and Martha Matilda Dwiggins. 

Lucretia said her father was born March 27, 
1853, in Tennessee. He married her mother 
January 15, 1877, in Smith County, Texas and 
they came to McCulloch and Mason Counties 
in 1878 or 1879. Lucretia’s father died March 
9, 1944 in San Angelo and is buried in 
Fairmount Cemetery. 

She said her grandmother, on her mother’s 
side, came from Tennessee. Her name was 
Martha Matilda (Dwiggins) Lewter. Her grand- 
mother was 84 years old the winter she came 
to stay with her and Jack while they were living 
between Marfa and Sierra Blanco, Texas. 
Martha Matlida (Dwiggins) Lewter died in 
1926 at the age of 92 and is buried along with 


her second husband, 
fr Collin Latham, in 
Montvale Cemetery 
between San Angelo 
and Sterling City. 

She said her grand- 
father on her father’s 
side was John Wesley 
Jackson and his wife 
~_ was named Lucretia. 
That is where she got 
* her name, Matilda 
Lucretia. She is named 
after both grand- 
mothers. 

When I asked 
about her brothers and 
sisters, she told me 


this: John Wells 
Jackson (named for 
both his grand- 


fathers) was born in McCulloch Co. and died 
in Farmington, New Mexico. He and his wife 
had two boys and one girl. Matilda Lucretia 
was the second child born of her parents. Third 
child was Leora A. (Dutch) Jackson, born in 
Mason Co., married Joe Power. She died in 
childbirth and is buried in Winters, Texas. Clara 
(Callie) Florence Jackson, the fourth child, was 
born in McCulloch Co. and is buried in Truth 
or Consequences, N.M. She married Frank 
Floyd on February 24, 1903, one day after her 
18th birthday. James Thomas Jackson, fifth 
child, was born in McCulloch Co., married 
Zanie Floyd and they lived in Lubbock at the 
time of their deaths. The sixth child was Mary 
Elena (Lena) Jackson, born in McCulloch Co., 
married Alfred Anderson, died Sept. 11, 1947 
and is buried in El Paso, Tx. Benjamin 
Dolphus Jackson (seventh child) was born in 
McCulloch Co., married Mrs. Evanora (Evie) 
Long Wright (a widow) and died in a traffic 
accident in California. 

Lucretia Power was the last person living of 
her immediate family and had lived to be the 
oldest. She was living alone when I interviewed 
her, did her own cooking and housekeeping. 
She did a lot of needlework, especially quilting 
and crocheting. When I asked her to what she 
attributed her long life and good health, she 
said, “I have always tried to live right and treat 
others as I want them to treat me.” 

By Marie Russell (The San Angelo 
Standard-Times printed a story 
on Mrs. Power, July 29, 1975 
in the Evening Standard) 


JOHN G. AND 
MATILDA (VON 
FISCHER) PREUSSER 


J. G. Preusser, born in Germany at Bingen 
on the Rhine, came to Texas in 1845 with 439 
Germans led by Prince Carl Solms-Braunfels. 
He was a photographer. At the settlement at 
Comal Springs between San Antonio and 
Austin, which they called “New Braunfels,” 
Preusser married Caroline, a girl in her early 
teens. She had five children. He left her in San 
Saba to go on a gold-seeking expedition. 
Caroline shot game for food. The children lived 
in terror of Indians and strangers. Preusser “hid 
out” during the Civil War. In 1872, he and 
Caroline were divorced in New Braunfels. 


: “i 
J. G. Preusser, owner of Concho Photograph Gallery, 
came to Fort Concho in 1867. Courtesy of Fort 
Concho National Historic Landmark 

Preusser married Matilda von Fischer in 
Fredericksburg. She was a widow with four 
children, whose husband had died of cholera at 
Galveston in 1865. Moving to Saint Angela, 
Preusser first worked as a stonemason on the 
buildings at Fort Concho, but soon set up a tent 
studio where Irving street crosses the river and 
sent for his photographic equipment. One child 
died at Fort Concho. His daughter Martha (Mrs. 
L. F. Scarborough) remembered seeing the 
captured Indian squaws held at the post. They 
ate the lice picked off their babies. 

Preusser was a Democrat. He had been 
baptized in Germany, but went to no church 
here. His daughters, members of First Christian 
church here, were baptized in the Concho river 
just north of the Beauregard bridge. His 
stepdaughter, Dena von Fischer, married John 
R. Nasworthy. He served on the county school 
board. J.G. Preusser served as county commis- 
sioner for precinct 2, 1876 to 1880. He was the 
first justice of the peace, and in 1889 when San 
Angelo incorporated for the first time, Judge 
Preusser was elected mayor. 

One of his judgments as justice of the peace 
came to the relief of a poor Mexican woman 
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PREUSSF 


—E—— 


Mrs. J. G. Preusser. Courtesy of Fort Concho 
National Historic Landmark 


who bought five cents’ worth of ground beef 
every day (in those days enough to feed a 
family). She complained that the butcher had 
mistreated her and driven her out of his shop. 
Judge Preusser ordered the meat merchant to 
give her five cents’ worth of beef a day for 
several months. 

A soldier, on trial for stealing a tarpaulin, said 
“T hope the Lord paralyzes me if I’m not telling 
the truth.” Judge Preusser grunted, ““Never mind 
the Lord. The jury will paralyze you in about 
fifteen minutes.” Two men claimed ownership 
of a colt. Judge Preusser heard the evidence and 
decreed that the horse should be sold and the 
money divided between the two. A court officer 


Martha (Preusser) Scarborough, Daughter of J. G. 
Preusser, came to Fort Concho in 1867. Courtesy of 
Tom Green Historical Commission/Reprint: San 
Angelo Marches On. 
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protested that this judgment was not exactly 
according to law. “Damn the law,” Preusser 
replied in his thick German accent, “it’s justice 
ve vant.” When A. J. Fritz and August 
Weinrich went to court over a bill for $8, hiring 
lawyers to argue this case at a cost of fifteen 
or twenty dollars, Judge Preusser called them a 
pack of fools and sent them to settle the quarrel 
with “common sense.” 

The Preussers lived on Preusser street in East 
Angelo. His children included Oscar Preusser 
who married Emma Rowland, Katie Preusser 
who married John Fletcher, Martha (Mrs. 
Scarborough), and Mrs. Nathan Osmer. Mrs. 
Winnie Swift and Mrs. S. A. McBurnett were 
grandchildren. 

Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Society/West Texas Collection, Angelo State 
University. (Notes by Susan Miles) (Notes 
from Standard-Times files) 


SAMUEL THOMAS 
‘“BOOGER RED” 
PRIVETT & WIFE, 
MARY FRANCES 
“MOLLIE” [WEBB] 
PRIVETT 


Samuel Thomas Privett, Jr., was born April 
29, 1862, on his father’s TP Ranch, in 
Williamson County, TX. Six years later, they 
moved to another ranch named SP in Erath 
County, TX, between Dublin and Stephenville. 

At age 13, Tom Privett and a couple of his 
friends were celebrating a holiday with fire- 
works. They packed a hole in a tree with gun 
powder then lit the fuse and ran to hide behind 
some trees to watch. This time the fuse did not 
go off. The boys thought they had waited long 
enough to be safe, and they walked up to the 
hole in the tree just as the gun powder went 
off! Tom’s friend was killed, and Tom had so 
much gun powder embedded into his face that 
he almost died. When they put Tom into the 
wagon to take him to the doctor, several boys 
looked inside and made the comment, “He sure 
looks like a booger!” The name stuck, “Booger 
Red” Privett. He always joked about his 
nickname, “Booger Red” the ugliest man living 
or dead.” 

By the age of 15, Tom Privett’s parents had 
both died, and Tom tried his hand at ranching, 
but sold out and came out west with his Uncle 
Jim Privett about 1880. He heard that Fort 
Concho was needing someone to break wild 
horses for the soldiers, and he was hired. He 
asked for $1.00 per horse, but after he was 
breaking 60-70 horses per day, they dropped 
his wage to a monthly salary. Tom broke horses 
the way the Indians did by using a muddy area 
when possible so the horse would tire out faster. 

Tom Privett did not drink nor gamble. He had 
promised his Mother on her death bed that he 


Booger Red & Mollie ( Webb) Privett, 1907 


would never touch liquor, and he kept the 
promise. In San Angelo, he purchased several 
properties and owned the Texas Wagon Yard. 
The earliest deed record found was April 26, 
1898. 

On December 29, 1895, Samuel Thomas 
Privett and Mollie Webb were married by the 
Rev. R. M. Cumbie, pastor of the Missionary 
Baptist Church in Bronte. Mary Frances 
“Mollie” Webb, in 1880, became the first of 
ten children born to Edward Jefferson Webb 
and Sallie Ann (Montgomery-Williams) Webb. 
Her father was one of three brothers who 
established ranches along the Colorado River 
during the 1870s; his was in Runnels County, 
near the town of Maverick. They had six 
children: 1. Roy Privett - born 1896; 2. Ella 
Privett - born 1897; 3. Thomas Privett, Jr. - born 
1902; 4. Luther Privett - born 1906; 5. Alta 
“Lady” Privett - born 1908; 6. Bill Privett - born 
1915. 

S. T. Privett [Samuel Thomas Privett] owned 
the Texas Wagon Yard located on the block of 
Beauregard where the Tom Green County 
Library is today. A wagon yard was a place for 
farmers and ranchers to bring their wagons and 
have their animals fed and watered and kept 
for the night. Folks would come to town to buy 
their supplies and visit friends, then they would 
sleep in their wagons. There were not many 
hotels in town and they were expensive. 

On Saturdays, Booger Red’s customers 
brought in their outlaw horses, and Booger Red 
broke them in front of large crowds. Ranchers 
in the smaller towns asked if he would come 
put on a show in their area, and the idea of a 
traveling wild west show was started. 
Eventually, the whole Privett family went on 
the road to perform in “Booger Red’s Wild West 
Show.” His wife, Mollie, said he rode more than 
25,000 bucking horses during his life and was 
never thrown. Many of the leading ranchers and 
cowboys of his era said that he was the best 
rider and bronc-buster they ever knew and that 
he was never thrown. 


i "t : a wee » fine, 
Cowboy riding his bucking horse on a North Concho 
ranch. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State 
University 


Booger Red loved his horses and never 
mistreated them, but he did like to conquer 
them! He worked breaking horses for well- 
known ranchers in the area such as the Billy 
Guest Ranch near Ft. Chadbourne, Jim 
Newman at Sweetwater, William A. Threadgill 
Ranch near San Angelo, [Threadgill said he 
hired Booger Red at a young age to break horses 
for him], Henderson Ranch, Harris Ranch, 
Broome Ranch, Shannon Ranch, Johnson 
Ranch, March Ranch, Door Key Ranch, Farr 
Ranch, Sugg Ranch, Nasworthy Ranch, 
Tankersley Ranch and Turner Ranch. 

Traveler, Booger Red’s horse, was the prize 
colt from Old Traveler, the late Sarge 
Nasworthy’s famous racing horse. Old Traveler 
and Booger Red’s Traveler both became idols 
of Texas horsemen. 

In 1907, Booger Red sold his wagon yard 
and several other properties, and he bought a 
ranch 22 miles north of San Angelo on the 
Robert Lee highway. From his meager start with 
three wagons, the show grew to six wagons, 
then ten wagons, until finally he had 32 wagons, 
and he had earned the reputation for having the 
best Wild West Show on the road. 

In 1915, “Booger Red’s Wild West Show” 
joined together with the Miller Brothers 
101 Ranch Wild West Show of Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. Booger Red and his family traveled 
by train with the Miller Brothers to the 
World’s Fair in San Francisco, California in 
1915, where he won the World Champion 
Bronce Buster Award and received the $750 
silver mounted saddle as First Prize. 

Booger Red’s last performance was at the 
Fort Worth Rodeo in 1925, just a few weeks 
before he died. He wore a baseball cap and tried 
not to be recognized. One person in the crowd 
spotted him and shouted his name. When the 
crowd knew he was there, they went wild! 
Finally, he got up and the crowd picked Booger 
Red up, put him on their shoulders and carried 
him to the arena. He rode the horse to the finish, 
and many said it was the prettiest ride they ever 
saw. He died a few weeks later at age 63 on 
March 24, 1925, of Bright’s disease, and he was 
buried in the Old City Cemetery in Miami, 
Oklahoma. 


Booger Red Privett was inducted into the 
Cowboy Hall of Fame in 1975, and his plaque 
is still hanging on the wall there for all to see. 

(Family history given by great-niece of 
Mollie Privett, Carolyn [Carroll] 
McGaughey) 


FELIX AND 
JOSEPHINE ANN 
(TAYLOR) PROBANDT 


Felix Probandt was born December 31, 1862, 
at New Braunfels, the son of Carl Lewis 
Probandt and his wife, Dorothea Maria 
Albertina. Felix said that his forebears had 
emigrated from Russia to Prussia. In San 
Antonio, a street had been named for his father, 
Carl Lewis Probandt. 

Felix did clerical work for a printing 
company in San Antonio, then moved to news- 
paper work. He was said to be the last survivor 
of the staff which published the first edition of 
the San Antonio Light. He came to San Angelo 
in February 1883. He did office work for 
Sterling C. Robertson, pioneer merchant, a 
survivor of the Ben Ficklin flood. Probandt 
was a writer and editor on the staff of early San 
Angelo newspapers, the Enterprise and the 
Press, and later the Standard. 

In 1888, Felix Probandt and Josephine Ann 
Taylor were married. She had been rescued 
from the Ben Ficklin flood which took the life 
of her father, James Blakely Taylor, and her 
aunt, Mrs. Mary Jane Metcalfe, and sixty-three 
others. Probandt took a job as a civilian 
employee at Fort Concho, in charge of military 
stores and supplies. He also served as deputy 
sheriff under Willis Johnson and as deputy 
county clerk under Ed Duggan. In 1901 
Probandt formed the Probandt Publishing 
Company, which he operated until he sold it in 
1947. 

A Democrat and a Presbyterian, Felix 
Probandt was always interested in community 
progress. He was the first to advocate a public 
library. He organized the San Angelo Men’s 
Club. He served as fire department chief. He 
was appointed to the committee charged with 
writing a city charter. Probandt was a pioneer 
in urging that West Texas lands be used for stock 
farming. People laughed at first . . . until Frank 
Lerch and R. W. Landrum went into the corn- 
belt and brought out a large number of farmers 
who planted crops, and the crops came up. 
Probandt was an original stockholder of the 
Central National Bank. 

The Probandt children were Felix Brockman; 
Dorothy Mae, who married John Trimble; and 
Frances J. The family home was at 222 West 
Harris. In 1945, Probandt sold his printing 
business to H. W. Russell of Brady. Mrs. 
Probandt died in 1950. Felix Probandt died in 
June, 1952. They are buried in Fairmount 
Cemetery. 


Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Society/West Texas Collection, Angelo State 
University (Notes by Susan Miles). 


JOHN MILTON 
PUCKETT 


John Milton Puckett was born January 4, 
1870, in Karnes County, a son of Lorenzo Dow 
Puckett and Sarah Forbes Puckett. The family 
came here from Williamson County in 1881 or 
1882 and lived at Ben Ficklin until the flood 
destroyed their home along with many others. 
John attended the Ben Ficklin school. He had 
brothers, L. D. Puckett and Tom Puckett. 

Moving to Sherwood, the Pucketts were 
ranchers and farmers. John was appointed 
postmaster at Ozona during a Republican 
administration. He had been a Democrat but 
changed his politics. In Ozona he met and 
married Sallie Ann Payne, daughter of Don 
Fernando Payne and Savery Elizabeth Andrews 
Payne. Sallie had a brother, Windrow Payne, 
and a sister, Mary, who married Robert Massie. 
John and Sallie’s children were Milton Clayton, 
who married Thelma Johnson and lived in Fort 
Stockton; Winna, Mrs. John L. Martin of 
Ozona; and Dow who married Roberta Notley 
and lived in Fort Stockton. The Puckett family 
were Methodists. John Milton Puckett died in 
San Antonio, December 19, 1936 


MONROE B. AND 
MARY (HOLMSLEY) 
PULLIAM 


Pulliam Street in the Frary addition was 
named for M. B. Pulliam, early-day Indian 
scout, cattleman and capitalist. Pulliam was on 
the committee in 1882 for relief of Ben Ficklin 
flood victims; he personally gave $5000. He 
was chairman of the first school board in 1883. 
In 1936, he was the second person to come 
forward with funds to help restore the adjutant’s 
building at Fort Concho. 

In his 61 years here, he worked steadily to 
build and preserve capital in his role of 
responsible private citizen, rather than public 
official. Regularly, Mr. Pulliam’s name 
appears as trustee, executor, director, com- 
mittee chairman - “tending to other people’s 
business,” he called it in an interview near the 
end of his life in 1937. In a period when 
property most often meant a ranch with 
animals which could not wait for the law’s 
delay, a man making a will knew that “Nub” 
Pulliam would go to the ranch, hire and fire 
help, repair windmills and fences, feed, mark 
and brand stock, buy and sell as needed, and 
turn the ranch back to the heirs in better shape 
than he found it. 

Monroe Bell Pulliam was born at McKinney, 
April 1, 1851, the son of W. H. Pulliam who 
came to Texas from Missouri, first to McKinney 
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M. B. Pulliam [1851 - 1937]. San Angelo Street 
named after him. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 

and later (1853) to Uvalde County. At age 14, 
Pulliam was wounded in the shoulder while 
serving as an Indian scout. His brother, 
Benjamin, was killed in a skirmish with 
Kickapoo tribesmen. Another brother, John, 
died in a fight with horse thieves. After the Civil 
War, Pulliam worked as a sheepherder for Peter 
Ryner of Sabinal. With his father and a 
surviving brother, M. B. Pulliam raised cattle 
until 1876. The brother stayed to raise cattle 
and Angora goats in the upper Nueces Valley, 
to play a part in the growth of Uvalde County. 
M. B. Pulliam, with his wife and their cattle, 
moved north to the neighborhood of Fort 
Concho. 

M. B. Pulliam and Miss Mary Holmsley had 
been married in Uvalde in 1874. She was a 
daughter of T. J. Holmsley, pioneer cattleman 
formerly of Comanche. Her mother was a 
daughter of Capt. J. C. Cunningham. Two 
Holmsley sisters became Mrs. S. E. Couch and 
Mrs. J. Willis Johnson. 

Traveling north in 1876 with a herd of 1000 
cattle, the young couple stopped on Spring 
Creek and built an adobe house about 20 miles 
west of the post. Indians stole their saddle 
horses the first winter. In the 1930’s, Mr. 
Pulliam recalled the tramp of the buffalo 
“moving in majestic formation down countless 
trails converging at the river where the 
Beauregard bridge is now.” 

The Pulliam children were Thomas, Mark 
and Fannie (Mrs. N. M. March). The Pulliam 
house stood at the corner of Randolph and 
Beauregard where the Court Annex parking lot 
is now. Ice cream suppers to benefit the 
Episcopal church were held on the Pulliam 
lawn. A window in the baptistry of Emmanuel 
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Church across the street commemorates Mary 
S. Pulliam. 

In 1877, Monroe Pulliam drove 600 head of 
cattle to Kansas City, selling them for $25 each. 
He brought back not money but “exchanges,” 
credit slips on a New York bank. In 1878 he 
leased land in Indian Territory, his most 
successful enterprise, and ran cattle until 1890. 
The proceeds he invested in 50,000 acres of 
ranchland on North and Middle Concho 
northwest of San Angelo. Other acquisitions of 
ranch and city property followed. 

Banking in the 1870’s could mean a four-day 
horseback ride to San Antonio, one day to 
transact business and a four days’ ride back. 
Men got in the habit of giving their gold to Mr. 
Pulliam to carry in his saddlebags to the bank. 
In 1887, M. B. Pulliam (still called “Nub”) 
became president of the old San Angelo 
National Bank in its quarters on Concho 
Avenue, resigning in favor of M. L. Mertz in 
1892. In 1905, he became a stockholder in the 
First National Bank and kept an office in their 
building (Chadbourne at Beauregard) for 30 
years. The 1909 city directory listed him as a 
“capitalist.” 

In an orderly manner, M. B. Pulliam retired 
from ranching in 1916 and divided most of his 
property among children and grandchildren. His 
granddaughters were Mary March Compton, 
Theresa March Doss, and Lorene March 
Robertson. He had been president of the West 
Texas Building Association in May, 1888, when 
it was chartered to operate for 50 years. In 1937, 
just before his death, he arranged for the sale 
of its loans to San Angelo Federal Savings and 
Loan. 

Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Society and San Angelo Standard-Times. 


GEORGE 
RICHARDSON 


George Richardson, born in Scotland in 1861, 
came to West Texas about 1883. He ranched in 
Menard County, Tom Green and Coke 
Counties, raising sheep. 

In 1888, letters patent for a sheep-shearing 
machine were granted to George Richardson 
of Menard. His invention was noiseless, with a 
flexible shaft which could be operated in any 
direction. It did the work of four shearers, and 
could be worked by anyone, even a small boy 
8 years old. It was impossible to cut a sheep 
with this machine. The wool came off in a 
smooth sheet, not hacked to pieces as with 
clippers. It produced one fourth to one half 
pound more wool from an animal. In January, 
1889, the patent was confirmed. Only the 
advent of electric shearing machines put 
Richardson’s invention out of date. 

George Richardson became a wool commis- 
sion man in San Angelo. The old Veck-Sterrett 
& Co. bank building, commanding the corner 


George Richardson dressed in Scottish uniform. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/ 
West Texas Collection/Angelo State University. 


of Concho and Oakes, after 1896 was used by 
Richardson as his office. In the bank building, 
the old San Angelo Club was upstairs, and 
Pickwick Hall, which burned in 1897, was next 
door, forming the nucleus of social and cultural 
life in the city. 


Wagons loaded with sacks of wool on Oakes Street 
in front of the business of wool merchant, George 
Richardson. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 


George Richardson died August 24, 1933, at 
the ranch home in Coke County, between 
Robert Lee and Sterling City. Survivors were 
the widow and son, Burnie, of the ranch home; 
two other sons, Robert and George, Jr., and a 
daughter Mrs. Ray B. Hubbard, all of Dallas. 
Some years later, after the death of Mrs. 
Richardson, George Richardson’s remains were 
removed to Dallas. 


LOUIS AND MINA 
(KENSING) SCHMIDT 


“The town north of the river’consisted of a 
boot shop, Veck’s dry goods and grocery store, 
saloons and a gambling hall when Louis 
Schmidt came up from Mason in 1876 to work 
in the stagecoach shop at the mail station near 
Ben Ficklin. Nineteen years old, he had the job 
of keeping shod the 114 head of little mules 
which hauled the stage, stopping here on its way 
from San Antonio to El Paso, then known as 
Franklin. Schmidt was on the road four weeks, 
in the shop here a week, and then had a week 
of rest. There were 14 stagings, or stops, with 
two Black soldiers stationed at each as 
guardians of the law in a wild country. The 
stagings were 26 to 40 miles apart. In between 
were wildernesses, where buffalo, antelope, 
and Indians roamed unfenced. 

Born September 1, 1857, in Fredericksburg, 
he was the son of a Lutheran couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. P. Schmidt. Louis Schmidt quit school 
when he was fourteen and went to work in a 
blacksmith shop. In 1873 he went up to Mason. 

In 1881, settled in the Ben Ficklin job, he 
married Mina Kensing here. She had been left 
an orphan at eighteen months in 1865 when 
Indians killed her parents near Fredericksburg. 
Their children were L. P. Schmidt of San 
Angelo, other sons, Otto and Sterling of 
Mason, Hugo of Abilene, and six daughters, 
Mrs. W. E. Todd of Llano, Mrs. Cass Brown of 
Corpus Christi, Mrs. Laura Axline of Fort 
Worth, Mrs. Leon Mayo of Mason, Mrs. 
Margaret Tarver of Grand Prairie, and Mrs. 
L. C. Cliff of Dallas. 

After the flood destroyed Ben Ficklin, the 
family returned to Mason where Louis Schmidt 
built one of Mason’s largest buildings, later the 
Grosse hardware store. A longtime member of 
the Mason school board, he served as county 
treasurer and Mason county commissioner. 
Louis Schmidt died in October, 1952. 


GEORGE B. AND 
ROSE (FINCH) 
SHERWOOD 


George Brass Sherwood went to Texas in 
1872, following his elder brother, Reuben. 
George spent a few years as a cowboy, bought 
cattle and started a ranch along the San Saba 
river. He sold the ranch and moved to San 
Angelo. In 1884, he and Captain Steve E. 
Sterrett joined with W. S. Veck in the banking 
business. Veck had established his bank in 1882 
in his store. The name changed to Veck, Sterrett 
and Company. Sherwood was the president, and 
his younger brother, Aris, was cashier. Oscar 
Ruffini designed a new building for the bank 
on the north corner of Oakes and Concho 
Streets. The enterprise moved into their new 


quarters on January 1, 1885. Veck, Sterrett and 
Company merged with Citizens National Bank 
in 1891. 

On a trip back to Cincinnati to visit his sister, 
Eva, he met Rose Finch, aged 19. He went back 
to San Angelo, built a little house on Magnolia 
Street, and returned to Cincinnati to marry her, 
November 6, 1884. They had three children: 
Rose Sterrett Sherwood born in San Angelo in 
1885, Flora Finch Sherwood born in Cincinnati 
in 1887, and Evelyn Sherwood born in 1891. 

George Sherwood’s brother and wife, Aris 
and Saddie, had Charlotte, born 1884, Saddie, 
born 1886, Aris Brass, born 1895, and Louis 
Sturdevant, born 1900. Sherwood’s daughter 
Evelyn remembered prairie dogs popping up 
in the back yard near the windmill. 

George Sherwood was elected an alderman 
in 1892. Following a long period of drought, 
the Citizen’s National Bank failed and was 
liquidated in 1896. The family moved to 
Denver. Aris Sherwood and his family 
continued to live in San Angelo on Magdalen 
Street. 


ANNE ELEANOR 
(ALLEN) 
TANKERSLEY 


Anne Eleanor (Allen) Tankersley [1828 - 1902]. 
Opened the Concho Hotel on Oakes Street. 

Anne Eleanor Allen was born March 16, 
1828, in Aberdeen, Mississippi. She married 
Richard Franklin Tankersley in 1848. Anne was 
an only child born to a wealthy family. Her 
husband’s dream was to own land and cattle. 

In the years 1840 to 1870, adventurous men 
wanted to go to Texas, the new land of 
opportunities. In 1853, Mr. Tankersley gathered 
his family, his wife and child, Elizabeth, one 
year of age, and two slaves, loaded them and 
their possessions in wagons and started the long 
trip to Texas. They crossed the Mississippi 
River on a raft, and continued the slow journey 
across Louisiana to Galveston. They bought 
new supplies and traveled on to Georgetown. 
Here Anne had another child, Nathan, who lived 
only a few days. They later moved to San 
Antonio, and a year later to Brown County. 
During their stay in Brown County, she had five 


more children, making a total of six little ones. 
Annie cooked on an open fire, lived in dugouts, 
and fought the elements of despair. 

During the Civil War, Mr. Tankersley was a 
Texas Ranger. During his travels he discovered 
the beautiful Concho rivers. He moved his 
family to the springs at the head of the South 
Concho in 1864. The country was plentiful in 
grass and herds of deer, buffalo, and flocks of 
turkey. 

Fort Concho wasn’t fully established until 
1867. There were just a few soldier tents. Santa 
Angela was just tents along the river in 1865 
with transient buffalo hunters and probably 
many undesirable men. Ben Ficklin wasn’t 
established until 1869. Indians roamed freely, 
always looking to steal horses, and some could 
be hostile and dangerous. Annie Tankersley was 
all alone amidst these dangers many times, as 
her husband was off on cattle drives, sometimes 
for eight or nine months at a time. Annie spent 
many a night with a rifle in her lap when she 
could hear marauding Indians around their 
cabin. One time a group of Indians visited her 
and came into the cabin. They looked through 
drawers, lifted lids on pots and looked around, 
but they took nothing. Annie gave them some 
honey she had, which they dipped out with their 
hands and ate. They left without doing any 
harm. 

In 1870, the family moved to a place on the 
main Concho River and built a rock house. 
While the family lived there, Mr. Tankersley 
drove 2500 cattle to the California market. He 
was gone for nine months and returned with 
$25,000 in gold. Later that year, Mr. Tankersley 
bought two lots in Santa Angela from Bart 
DeWitt. The family moved to town, and we can 
be sure Annie was relieved to be there. Even 
though it had few residents, probably many an 
undesirable, with the saloons, soldiers, and 
gambling, Annie did have some neighbors! 
Even then they still had Indians who would slip 
into town to steal horses. 

Sometime during 1876 the Tankersleys, after 
30 years, decided to divorce. The reasons are 
not recorded. One could guess that maybe 
Annie decided it was more comfortable to stay 
in town, as she was tired of hardships. The final 
divorce decree, dated November 10, 1878, 
stated that 12 good men on the jury in Tom 
Green County voted to dissolve the marriage 
of R. F. Tankersley, plaintiff, and Anne E. 
Tankersley, defendant. There was a generous 
settlement given to the defendant, Anne E. 
Tankersley, in land and money. Mr. Tankersley 
remarried the same year and had seven more 
children by his second wife. 

Annie then became an independent business 
woman and opened the Concho Hotel on Oakes 
Street in Santa Angela. Here again she showed 
courage when she held a shotgun on some 
soldiers from the fort, who were threatening one 
of her hotel guests. The soldiers were chasing 
him as a murder suspect. The suspect escaped. 
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Annie’s hotel was burned; she rebuilt; it was 
then destroyed by a flood; she rebuilt again. 

Annie Tankersley was one of the first charter 
members of the First Christian Church in 1878. 
She would take out the beds in her home every 
Sunday morning to hold services until the 
church was built. There is a stained glass 
window in the church dedicated to her memory. 

Even though she and her husband had been 
divorced 24 years, she is buried beside his grave 
in the family cemetery at Tankersley, Texas. 
Anne E. Tankersley died in 1902 at the age of 
73. 

By Marilyn Mohler 


RICHARD FRANKLIN 
TANKERSLEY AND 
FAYETTE 
TANKERSLEY 


Like many other young men, Richard 
Franklin Tankersley was beckoned by 
adventure and a new land when he moved to 
Texas in 1853. His birthplace was Decatur, 
Georgia on June 23, 1828. In 1848 he married 
Annie Allen of Aberdeen, Mississippi. The 
family possessions, including two slaves, were 
loaded into wagons and R. F, his wife, and their 
infant daughter, Elizabeth, headed toward 
Texas. The Tankersleys first settled in 
Williamson County, and after a brief stay, they 
moved to Cherokee County. A later move took 
the family to San Saba County. 

In 1858, the Texas Rangers’ muster rolls 
show R. F. Tankersley inducted on May 24. He 
served until July 24 and took a period of time 
off to attend to personal affairs and his family. 
During this time, settlement was made in Brown 
County and Tankersley again joined the 
Rangers in October, 1858, and served for six 
months in an area from Mission in San Saba 
County to Brown County. His term was over 
in April, 1859, and he returned home. A second 
son, Fayette, was born August 5, 1859. In 
1861, the family lived in an abandoned building 
at Camp Colorado in Coleman County and it 
was there that their daughter, Mary, was born. 

R. F. Tankersley again served with the Texas 
Rangers when he was mustered into Company 
G, Frontier Regiment on March 5, 1862. Their 
contribution to the war was to help defend the 
western border against increasing Indian raids. 
Tankersley was mustered out in January, 1863. 

During his scouting expeditions with the 
Rangers, Tankersley had spotted an area that 
appealed to him. In early 1864, he brought his 
wife, children, livestock, and household 
possessions to the serene beautiful Concho 
country where tall waving grass was almost 
stirrup high; water in the springs and rivers was 
cold and clear; wildlife including fish, turkeys, 
antelope, deer, beavers, coyotes, wolves, 
panthers, badgers, mustangs, and buffalo was 
abundant. Truly a wilderness of excellence and 
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ripe for occupancy by the first white settler to 
claim as a place of residence. The 700 head of 
cattle owned by Tankersley were the first 
Longhorns in the area. 

The closest place to obtain supplies was 
Brownwood and it was several days journey 
away. In 1865, the ranch was moved to the old 
crossing on Spring Creek. Tankersley prospered 
and in 1869, he took a herd of 1,700 cattle to 
the San Bernardino area of California, arriving 
with only 1,000 head. Cattle brought good 
prices there and he returned with $25,000.00 
in gold. While on this cattle drive to the west, 
his family began to fear the actions of Indians 
near their home and moved to Fort Concho for 
protection. After Tankersley’s return, he 
purchased two lots in Saint Angela and built a 
home for his family on the northwest corner of 
Concho and Magdalen. 

From 1871-73, the ranch had a government 
contract to supply Fort Concho, Fort McKavett, 
and Fort Stockton with beef. By 1871, the cattle 
owned by Richard F. Tankersley grazed on 20 
square miles of land. 

In 1876, Annie Tankersley sued for divorce 
and in the settlement received the lots in town. 
It was there that she built and operated a hotel 
called “Concho House.” Mrs. Tankersley died 
Feb. 12, 1902. Richard F. Tankersley remarried 
and had several more children. He built a large 
home and lived in the community named for 
him. He died on December 11, 1912, of 
pneumonia. 


Fayette Tankersley (1859-1937) came to Fort 
Concho in 1863. Ranchman. Donor of site of Boy 
Scout Camp Louis Farr. Courtesy of Tom Green 
County Historical Commission/Reprint San Angelo 
Marches On. 


Fayette Tankersley began his ranching career 
when he was seventeen and possessed 50 
heifers. He had a respect and love for the land 
and although he did not set out to particularly 
acquire acreage, it kept coming up for sale and 
he bought it as the opportunities arose. He built 
one of the largest ranching empires in West 


Texas. Starting out with seven sections, he 
eventually owned fifty-two sections in Irion, 
Tom Green, and Schleicher Counties. He built 
some of the first barbed wire fences in this 
section of the state in 1884. 

Annie G. White became Fayette’s bride in 
1892, they were married at Sherwood, Texas. 
Several of their ten children continued to live 
in the Sherwood/Mertzon community for a long 
time. 

Fayette Tankersley was a leader in improving 
the quality of livestock and was involved in 
civic and business matters in Mertzon and San 
Angelo. His employees of long standing were 
given pensions; churches and other worthy 
causes were given liberal donations. He was a 
founder and chairman of the board of First 
National Bank at Mertzon, charter member and 
on board of directors of West Texas Wool and 
Mohair Association, and on the board of Central 
National Bank of San Angelo. He died in a 
Temple, Texas hospital on November 29, 1937, 
following a heart attack. 

Six of the Tankersley children stayed in the 
West Texas area. Elizabeth married Henry 
Emerick and died in 1941. George Washington 
died in 1917. Mary married Wilkes Lewis and 
died in 1945. Henry Martin married Mary 
Hudspeth and died in an accident in 1924. Sarah 
married Jack Phelan and moved to California 
after the death of her husband. 


JOHN T. AND 
ROBERTA (BARRIL) 
THOMSON 


John Throckmorton Thomson was born 
February 4, 1854, in Charlestown, West 
Virginia, the son of John Throckmorton 
Thomson and Mary Virginia Hurst Thomson. 
He was an attorney and real estate and abstracts 
agent in early Tom Green County. He studied 
law at the University of Virginia in 1877. He 
came to Texas from Georgia, going first to 
Dallas, Grapevine and Buffalo Gap. In 1879, 
he arrived at Ben Ficklin. He had gone home 
for a visit at the time of the 1882 flood, but 
returned to form a partnership with Joseph 
Spence in 1883. Their firm, dissolved in 1886, 
owned the first complete abstracts of land titles 
in the county. 

He met Miss Roberta Barril at the home of 
Dr. & Mrs. S.L.S. Smith at Fort Concho. They 
were married in Chicago, February 18, 1890. 
She was a native of Baltimore, the daughter of 
Samuel Henry Cochran and Katharine Chapline 
Cochran. Their first home was officers’ quarters 
No. 3 at Fort Concho, available for rent since 
the departure of troops in 1889. Their first child, 
Katharine, was born there. 

John Thomson became the town’s first city 
attorney after incorporation, serving two terms. 
He was a Democrat and an Episcopalian. The 
Thomson family were strong supporters of 


Emmanuel Episcopal Church. John Thomson 
was grand marshal of the parade at dedication 
of the first building at Harris and Chadbourne. 
Mrs. Cochran, the grandmother, lived with the 
family and sold Saturday Evening Post 
subscriptions to make money for the church. 
Many memorials recall the devotion of this 
family. 
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J. T. Thomson Family Home. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission 


The six Thomson children were: Katharine, 
employed many years at Holland Jewelers; 
Roberta C., had a real estate business and 
managed her mother’s property, lots in San 
Angelo and ranch land in Irion County, after 
her father’s death; Clara H. worked in a doctor’s 
office, charter member of Tom Green County 
Historical Society, historian of the city and 
county; her valuable notes and photographs are 
in the West Texas Collection at Angelo State 
University; Marjorie, Mrs. Paul Hardin of 
Abilene; John T. Thomson of Lometa; Samuel 
H. Thomson of El Paso. 

John T. Thomson died January 30, 1919. His 
wife died January 17, 1936. They are buried in 
Fairmount Cemetery. 


JUDGE JOHN 
WOOD TIMMINS 


John Wood Timmins came to San Angelo in 
1882. He was elected judge of the 51st Judicial 
District in 1888 and held this office until his 
death in 1916. 

Born at Murfreesboro, Tennessee in 
December, 1953, he attended a military school 
at Knoxville. His parents were William 
Timmins and Julia Ann Martin Timmins. 
Coming to Texas from Dyer in Gibson County, 
Tennessee, in the early 1870’s, he went first to 
Bagwell, Red River county. At Huntsville, he 
graduated from North Texas Normal and 
studied law. 

In San Angelo, he taught for a year in the 
subscription school in an adobe building on the 
corner later occupied by L. Schwartz & Co., 
Baker-Hemphill and Penney’s. Having started 
his law practice, he returned to Bagwell and on 
March 16, 1886, married Miss Hardin Ida 
Jones. Their home was at 305 West Twohig, a 
house torn down in 1945. 

Their children were Ethel, the wife of 
Raymond Salter Carter; Edith, wife of Fisner 
G. Jones; John Wood Timmins, Jr., who married 
Annie Stone Williford. 


Judge Timmins died at San Angelo, 
November 11, 1916. Mrs. Timmins died in 
Galveston, January 18, 1939. They are both 
buried in Fairmount Cemetery. 


JOSEPH AND 
ELIZABETH 
MELLICK TWEEDY 


Joseph Tweedy was born March 17, 1849, in 
New York City, one of nine children of Oliver 
Burr Tweedy and Maria Lord. His grandfather 
and great-grandfather had prospered in 
Danbury, Connecticut, as hat makers. In New 
York City, his father’s firm had supplied 
woolen clothing and blankets for the Union 
army. Joseph was educated in New York and at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson where the family 
lived during the Civil War. 

In 1876, with partners E. Morgan Grinnell, 
Lawrence Leslie Grinnell and J. Barlow 
Reynolds, he sailed for Galveston. Their aim 
was to become rich through a few years of hard 
work running sheep on the cheap or free land 
of Texas. They bought 5000 Mexican sheep at 
$1.25 to run on the Chicon River at a midpoint 
between Forts Clark and Duncan. Indian raids 
caused them to explore the Concho country in 
the spring of 1877. 


Joseph Tweedy, October, 1881 


Strong attractions here were permanent 
water, low hills and fertile valleys, the 
protection of Fort Concho, the newly organized 
county, and regular mail at the county seat, Ben 
Ficklin. They found one other sheepman, John 
Arden from California. The partners leased land 
(at one cent per acre per year, the first to lease 
in this area according to John Lackey, county 
clerk) and eventually bought at $2.25 per acre 
around 200,000 acres on Spring Creek, Dove 
Creek, Burke’s Creek & South Concho. The 
headquarters on Dove Creek they named 
Knickerbocker for Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
Washington Irving’s character who tells tales 
of old New York. The Grinnell brothers were 
grand-nephews of Washington Irving. 


Elizabeth Mellick Tweedy, October, 1881, wife of 
Joseph Tweedy. 


A post office was approved for 
Knickerbocker August 17, 1881, with E. M. 
Grinnell as first postmaster. A ranch store, a 
bunkhouse and two family homes were built. 
October 12, 1881, Joseph Tweedy and Elizabeth 
Ayres Mellick were married in New York City 
and traveled to San Antonio by train, to San 
Angelo by stage and by ox wagon to 
Knickerbocker. Their first child was born 
August 20, 1882. Morgan Grinnell married 
Sarah J. Stone in New York City and brought 
his bride to Knickerbocker. Letters from the 
partners and their wives are in the West Texas 
Collection of Angelo State University. 

In 1884, the collapse of wool prices broke 
up the partnership. Lawrence Grinnell died. 
Morgan Grinnell returned to New York. Barlow 
Reynolds went to Nebraska to work for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad. Joseph 
Tweedy remained to sell off lands as agent for 
the chief creditor, Henry A. Morgan of Cayuga 
County, New York, and to save for his family a 
part of the original ranch holdings along Dove 
Creek. 

In 1885, Tweedy launched the San Jose 
Irrigation & Power Company, supplying water 
for cotton and feed on 1500 acres on Dove 
Creek. With R. B. Sanderson, Charles B. 
Metcalfe, David Williams and others, he 
organized the first Wool Growers’ Association 
in 1881, serving as its first president. (The 
Sheep & Goat Raisers Association, its 
successor, organized here in 1915, with Abe 
Mayer as president). 

With his brother O. L. Tweedy, and J. B. 
Etheridge, Tweedy operated Tweedy Mercantile 
Co. He budded pecans along Dove Creek. For 
many years, he was a volunteer weather 
observer. A lifelong Republican, he was an 
early day county commissioner, and later served 
as assistant postmaster and as an alderman on 
the city council. Joseph Tweedy went to 
Washington in 1906, to help obtain a federal 
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building for the city. A founding member of 
Emmanuel Episcopal church, he was a longtime 
lay reader and senior warden. 

In 1896, the Tweedys built a house in the 
town of Knickerbocker. At various times they 
lived in San Angelo at Quarters #1, Fort 
Concho, at 17 North Randolph and at 1303 
South Park. 

The four Tweedy children were Lawrence 
Leslie Tweedy, born August 20, 1882, who died 
in England in July, 1943; Andrew Mellick 
Tweedy, born April 2, 1884, at Knickerbocker, 
who died in San Angelo, January 6, 1949; 
Joseph Lord Tweedy, born June 21, 1886, who 
died at Knickerbocker, October 4, 1940; 
Elizabeth (Bess) who married Morgan D. 
Flowers and died in California, May 13, 1943. 
The ranch land is now owned by children of 
Mellick: Elizabeth T. Sykes, and Mrs. Andrew 
M. Tweedy (Louise). 

Elizabeth Mellick Tweedy died in San 
Angelo, September 7, 1921. Joseph Tweedy 
died in San Angelo, January 28, 1928. They 
are buried in Hillside Cemetery in Plainfield, 
NJ. 

Submitted by Katharine Waring 


CHARLES C. AND 
CATHERINE (LONG) 
WALSH 


Charles Clinton Walsh, lawyer, financier, 
writer, came to San Angelo in 1907. He made a 
deep imprint on business and community affairs 
before he left for Dallas in 1925. C. C. Walsh 
was born in Kirkwood, Missouri, May 29, 1867, 
the son of James B. and Catherine (Long) 
Walsh. He attended school in Monticello, 
Illinois, graduating as class valedictorian. After 
teaching school for four years, he married 
Emma Farnsworth. At the University of 
Michigan he studied law; she studied fine arts. 
The “Student’s Quiz Book” he wrote and 
published helped to cover college expenses. 
Walsh graduated cum laude in 1893. They had 
a daughter, Gladys. 

They moved to Gonzales, Texas. With a 
partner, T. M. Howard, Walsh searched land 
titles, some prior to the Texas Revolution. 
Changing course after eleven years, he and his 
brother-in-law B. W. Hay established a chain 
of banks in Grayson and Collin counties. By 
1907, they were in San Angelo organizing the 
San Angelo Bank & Trust Company, 
nationalized in 1914 as Central National Bank. 
Walsh served as president for eighteen years. 

In 1908, he organized the Trust Building 
Company to construct the building still standing 
at the northeast corner of Chadbourne at 
Beauregard. In 1909, he helped organize the 
Wool Growers Central Storage Company, a 
factor in making San Angelo the “Wool 
Capital,” some said the largest inland wool 
market in the world. 
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Charles Clinton Wal h, 1867-1943. Courtesy of 
Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


Throughout his career he was a reader and a 
writer, producing verse, short stories, 
vignettees, letters, articles, often with a western 
theme. He estimated that he had read 6000 
books; 4000 were in his own library. He and 
his wife built the house at 922 Pecos, near the 
present Central High School. 

Walsh was one of the organizers of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, also the San 
Angelo Chamber, later known as the Board of 
City Development. Active in the Methodist 
Church, he was appointed to a committee to 
locate and establish Southern Methodist 
University. He was a trustee 1912-1925. Before 
leaving SanAngelo he served on the school 
board, 1917-1925. He and Charles W. Hobbs 
took turns handing out diplomas. In 1925 he 
resigned from the Central National Bank and 
moved to Dallas as chairman of the board of a 
unit of the Federal Reserve. He retired in 1937. 
C. C. Walsh died in Dallas, December 20, 1943. 
He is buried here in Fairmount Cemetery. 


GEORGE ELLERY 
WEBB 


George E. Webb came here in 1882 for his 
health. He served as president of the First 
National Bank for forty-one years from 1896 
to 1936. Through depression, drought, the flood 
of 1906, and World War I, he took action at 
crucial times to benefit San Angelo. 

George E. Webb was born in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, June 26, 1859, the 
youngest of nine children. His first job was with 
Platt & Woodward, a financial firm in New York 
City. When his health broke, Joseph Tweedy, 
whose family lived in nearby Plainfield, advised 
him to come to Texas. 

George E. Webb arrived here the morning of 
January 18, 1882, as bugles were sounding 
reveille at Fort Concho. He was the only 
passenger on the stage from Abilene. He went 


first to the hotel on East Concho run by Mrs. 
Annie E. Tankersley. With Tweedy, he went to 
the Knickerbocker ranch to stay. Webb helped 
at the sheep camps, worked in the ranch store, 
and took part in the San Jose Irrigation and 
Power Company, launched on Dove Creek in 
1885. He recovered health and strength. 

In 1886, Webb went to town and found a job 
as cashier for the Concho National Bank 
founded by L. B. Harris. In 1888, he worked 
briefly for the San Angelo National Bank, 
when M. B. Pulliam was president. Webb 
returned to the Concho National on Concho 
Avenue and became its president in 1896, 
succeeding L. B. Harris, Philip C. Lee and W. 
H. Godair. In 1902, the bank changed its name 
to First National Bank. 


George E. Webb, President of the First National Bank 


for 40 years: 1896-1936. Courtesy of Tom Green 


County Historical Commission/Reprint: San Angelo 
Marches On. 


Mr. Webb was on the committee which 
succeeded in getting the Santa Fe to extend its 
line to San Angelo in 1888. He led a committee 
to Chicago in 1912 to negotiate the return of a 
$40,000 bonus, according to an earlier agree- 
ment with the Santa Fe. And he headed the 
Citizens’ Committee which used the $40,000 
to buy land and establish Santa Fe Park. Webb 
was the last survivor of a committee of thirty 
men who signed the contract with the Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railroad for its Texas 
headquarters here. 

In the panic of 1907, when other banks 
restricted amounts depositors could draw, the 
First National paid all depositors on demand. 
Mr. Webb was on the board of directors of the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation at a 
critical time when it was the only resource for 
ranch country loans. Staunchly conservative, 
he still supported private tax-paying institutions 
against government agencies. He thought 
livestock was the best collateral for loans. He 
was chairman of the finance committee and 
treasurer of the Western Reserve Life Insurance 
Company. In a codicil to her will written in 
1930, Mrs. J. M. Shannon appointed George 


E. Webb one of the trustees of the Shannon 
estate, replacing Louis L. Farr, who had died 
recently. 

George E. Webb married Lena Flanders of 
Plainfield, NJ. They were the parents of four 
children: Clarence, Lyndon, Marguerite (Mrs. 
Alan Dunlop) and Helen (Mrs. John B. 
McKnight). After Mrs. Webb’s death, he 
married Hanna Yerkes, also of Plainfield. 
Following her death, Mr. Webb married in 
1916 Miss Ella Scott Fisher, an artist and 
primary school teacher who had come here 
from Galveston. 

Mrs. Ella Webb was a leading parishioner in 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. Mr. Webb served 
as chairman of the board of deacons at First 
Baptist Church. Every business day morning 
he walked from the Webb home at 238 
West Harris to the bank building at the southeast 
corner of Chadbourne and Beauregard. The 
First National had moved to this building, 
designed by Oscar Ruffini, in 1905. 

George E. Webb died September 13, 1936, 
in Santa Barbara, California, where he and Mrs. 
Webb had gone on vacation. The train carrying 
his body home was delayed by the flood of 
1936. Shannon trustees on September 25 voted 
to appoint his son, Clarence, to take his place 
on their board. Clarence Webb declined the 
office of president of the First National Bank, 
but became vice-president and chairman of the 
bank’s board of directors. 

By Tom Green County Historical Society 


JEROME R. AND 
DAISY MAY 
(ROBISON) WHITMIRE 


Jerome Ross Whitmire was born in Panola 
County, Texas on February 10, 1874. His 
parents were James Madison and Tempie A. 
Bates (Whatley) Whitmire. Jerome Ross 
Whitmire and Daisy May Robison were 
married in Water Valley on September 16, 1900. 
Her parents were J. S. and Sarah Elisabeth 
(Lester) Robison, who had moved from Georgia 
to Texas in 1889 and settled at Water Valley, 
where he engaged in stock farming. Children 
born to Jerome Ross and Daisy May Whitmire 
were Durward Payne, born June 19, 1901; 
Winnie May, born April 25, 1903; and Jerome 
Robison, born June 24, 1904. All were born in 
Water Valley. 

Jerome Ross Whitmire was a water-well 
driller in the Water Valley and Sterling City area 
in the early 1900s. Daisy May (Robison) 
Whitmire died on June 18, 1905, and is buried 
in Panola County, Texas. Jerome Ross Whitmire 
moved to Sterling City in the early 1920s and 
to Pecos, Texas, in the mid-1940s. He died in 
Pecos on August 24, 1950, and is buried in 
Fairview Cemetery in Pecos. 

In the Water Valley Cemetery is a headstone 
marking the grave site of Tempie Whitmire. She 


was a sister to Jerome Ross Whitmire and had 
come to Water Valley to visit. She caught the 
measles and died of complications. She was 
born April 3, 1881, and died April 22, 1899, 
barely 18 years old. 

By Wesley Campbell 


WILLIAM R. AND 
BLANCHE WHYTOCK 


W. R. (Billy) Whytock was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, June 22, 1857. With seven 
other young Scotsmen, he sailed for America 
in 1884. They intended to go to Canada, but an 
agent described Texas as balmy and sunny, so 
they went south instead. Billy Whytock arrived 
in San Angelo at Christmas, 1884, with $3 in 
his pocket-the gift of a stage coach robber who 
had held up the stage between here and Menard. 

He worked first as a sheepherder, then as a 
dishwasher at the Nimitz Hotel. In 1889, he 
married Mrs. Blanche Hamilton, a native of 
Bordeaux, France. She had traveled to Canada, 
then to West Texas in 1887 in search of health. 
They opened a cafe east of the Nimitz (later 
the Landon and still later the Naylor). Later, 
they operated a confectionery and pastry shop. 
They lived at the corner of Twohig and Irving, 
next to the present Texas Theater, for many 
years. Among other jobs, he was a steeplejack 
and a sign painter. 

Mr. Whytock was an ardent reader of Robert 
Burns and Shakespeare. Every year he 
sponsored a program on January 25, Robert 
Burns’ birthday, with heather sent from 
Scotland. He was a Democrat and a member of 
First Presbyterian Church, US. Mrs. Whytock 
died September 7, 1944. Billy Whytock lived 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Hoglund 
at 78 East 18th Street until his death June 22, 
1945. 


JACOB W. AND 
ELIZABETH 
(MOORE) WILKS 


Jacob W. Wilks was born a slave, ca. 1840, 
in Clarke County, Kentucky. His slave master 
was named John P. Wilks. John P. Wilks’ 
father was Mills Wilks. He lived in Boone 
County, Kentucky and might have owned Jacob 
Wilks’ parents at one time. Jacob Wilks escaped 
slavery along with his parents and a sibling 
(name, sex, age unknown) via the “Under- 
ground Railroad.” Jacob Wilks was raised in 
Ohio (city, county unknown) by a Mrs. Waddell 
after his parents died. Jacob Wilks enlisted Sept. 
16, 1863 in Company “C” 116th Regiment, 
United States Army Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, commanded by Union General 
Ulysses S. Grant. Jacob Wilks was present 
when Confederate General Robert E. Lee 
surrendered his sword at Appomattox 
Courthouse, Virginia. 


a Elizabeth and Jacob Wilks, ca. 1880 


Jacob Wilks married in 1884 at Fort 
McKavett, Menard County, Texas to Elizabeth 
Moore (who was part Chinook Indian), born 
1854, in Jasper County, Texas. Elizabeth’s 
father was Bartlett Moore, her mother’s name 
was Fannie Ship. 

Discharged October 25, 1866, Jacob Wilks 
re-enlisted the same day in Company “F” 9th 
United States Cavalry - The Buffalo Soldiers, 
commanded by Capt. Henry Carroll. He served 
two terms and was Honorably Discharged 
October 2, 1876. 


: - 

Wilks Family - 1901. Left to Right: Daughters 
Maggie (born 1884), Mammie Sue (born 1896) and 
Jacob Wilks. Artistic Studio, San Angelo, Texas. 
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Jacob Wilks is featured in the book of The 
Black Military Experience in the American 
West, The Forgotten Heroes - The Story of 
the Buffalo Soldiers, On the Trail of the 
Buffalo Soldiers (1866-1917), The Frontier 
Times Magazine, and a display at Fort 
McKavett museum in Texas; also in honor of 
Black History month, a story was written in the 
San Angelo, Texas Standard-Times daily 
newspaper, February 5, 1996 about his life. 
Jacob Wilks was well liked and commanded 
the respect of the whites who knew him (This 
statement was written in his obituary in the San 
Angelo Standard-Times newspaper). 

He owned property consisting of cattle and 
land both in Fort McKavett and San Angelo, 
Texas. The Wilks family moved to San Angelo, 
Tom Green County, Texas in about 1899; they 
lived at 314 W. Avenue G. Jacob Wilks was 
San Angelo’s oldest Black citizen when he 
died on February 6, 1922; he was also drawing 
a Government pension. Elizabeth Wilks died 
in 1930. The Wilks family, Jacob, Elizabeth, 
Mammie Sue, Ovelia and Bernice are buried 
in the Family Plot in Pleasant View, the Black 
Cemetery located inside Fairmount Cemetery 
in San Angelo, Texas. Maggie and Ophelia, the 
last of the Wilks sisters moved to San Diego, 
California in 1940. 

Their children (6) daughters all born in Fort 
McKavett, Texas are: 
1. Maggie Wilks Born - 1884. Died - 1965, 
in San Diego, California 
Born - 1889. Died in 
Dallas, Texas, buried in 
San Angelo, Texas 


2. Mary Wilks 


3. Ophelia Wilks Born - 1892. Died - 1964, 
aka Foff-aka Auntie in San Diego, California, 
married to Ervin Scott 
4. Ovelia Wilks Born - 1892. Died - 1917, 


aka Maud - twin 
sister to Ophelia above 


in San Angelo, Texas 


5. Bernice Wilks Born - 1895. Died - 1916, 
in San Angelo, Texas 
6. Mammie Sue Wilks Born - 1896 Married to 
aka Fidge George Washington, Aunt 


Roxie’s brother. Roxie was 
married to Lee aka L. B. 
Horne 


Submitted by Margaret Lewis 
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WILLIAM HENRY 
WISDOM FAMILY 


William Henry Wisdom was born in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, May 23, 1825. He attended 
schools in Halifax. In 1850 or 1851, he married 
Frances Burroughs Cozzens, a native of 
Newport, Rhode Island. The family lived in 
New York state and in Pensacola, Florida, 
before coming to Texas in 1876. They came to 
Tom Green County from Brownwood about 
1882, and lived at 220 Koberlin. Mr. Wisdom 
was in the furniture business. He had originally 
been a Presbyterian, but the family became 
active in Emmanuel Episcopal Church here. 

A son died at nine months. Later, another 
son was given the same name: Charles Henry 
Wisdom. Charles was a photographer who 
worked here as an assistant to M. C. Ragsdale. 
He married Celine Eugenia Garnier. They later 
lived in Dallas. Their daughter, Louise Wisdom, 
was living in Dallas in 1945. Of the three 
daughters, Miss Fannie and Miss Elizabeth 
Wisdom taught kindergarten. Miss Fannie 
Wisdom taught with J. F Cross at the early 
school building, Chadbourne at Beauregard, 
and later in the public schools. The sisters were 
always active in the church, and entertained at 
parties in the 1880’s and 1890’s. Miss Ida 
Wisdom played leading roles in the San Angelo 
Dramatic Club and was employed as deputy 
county clerk in 1886. 

William and Frances Wisdom moved to 
Dallas to live near their children. She died in 
1909 and he in 1911. Both are buried in Oakland 
Cemetery in Dallas. 


JUDGE THOMAS 
CARSON WYNN 


Thomas Carson Wynn was born in Kilgore, 
Gregg County, December 21, 1864. His parents 
were Richard Watson Wynn and Ruth Martin 
Wynn. He had two brothers, Dr. J. W. Wynn 
and William P. Wynn, and a sister, Nola Wynn, 
who was living at Sanatorium after his death. 
Thomas Wynn graduated from Kilgore schools 
with honors at the age of 16, and later attended 
the University of Texas law school. He came 
to San Angelo in 1885. He practiced law here 
for twenty-eight years, at one time in 
partnership with J. W. Hill. He served two terms 
as county judge, 1894 to 1898. He was president 
of the Water, Light and Power Company. 

Unmarried, Thomas Wynn lived at 109 North 
Oakes for twenty years - then moved to the 
Nimitz Hotel. He was a Democrat and a 
Methodist. In San Angelo he led a busy social 
life, playing baseball, attending dances and card 
parties. In 1888, the Standard listed Thomas 
Wynn among the town’s most eligible 
bachelors. He traveled to Colorado and 
California and once went around the world. 
In later life, he went with Seaton Keith to 


Scotland to consult a well-known physician, 
Seaton Keith’s brother. 

T. C. Wynn died June 14, 1914, and is buried 
in Fairmount Cemetery. 


COMMUNITIES 


Wall Methodist Church being moved to Wall in 1905 by mules and 4 horses and 25 community helpers. 


OUR FOREFATHERS GAVE US A SENSE OF 
"COMMUNITY" AND LOVE FOR OUR COUNTRY. AS A 
FREE PEOPLE WE EMBRACE THESE CONCEPTS AND 
DEPEND UPON THE PRESENT GENERATION TO PASS 
THEM ON. 


YESTERDAY IS BUT A DREAM AND TOMORROW BUT 
A VISION. LET US REDISCOVER THE MEANING OF 


COMMUNITY AND FAMILY RECORDED IN THE 
STORIES IN THIS SECTION AND PASS THEM ON TO 
OUR CHILDREN, GRANDCHILDREN AND GREAT 
GRANDCHILDREN. 


TO OUR PIONEERING FAMILIES 


WE SALUTE YOU 
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* Community still exists 
Some communities were a school only 
“A’ is first location - “B” is second 

+ Means a cemetery nearby 

Map courtesy West Texas Collection at 
Angelo State University 


Averitt 

Baugh (Chambers Ranch) 
Baze + 

Ben Ficklin + 

Bismarck Farm (see Fairview) 
Bohemia 

Byrd 

* Carlsbad + 

Cat Claw 

10. * Christoval + 

11. Concho 

12. Crow’s Nest 

13. DeLong + (private) 

14. * Fairview 

15. * Grape Creek + 

16. * Harriett + 

17. Heise 

18. Hess 

19. Keith 

20. Klattenhoff 

21. * Knickerbocker + 

22. * Lake View 

23. Lone Elm 

24. Lone Wolf 

25. * Magill (2 locations) 
26. Manestee (Edge Hill) + 
27. * Mereta + 

28. Midway + 


OANBDAARWN + 
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. Mt. Blay 

. Mt. Nebo 

. Mullins (Veribest) + 
. * Orient 

. Pulliam 

. Rathje 

. Ray 

. Red Creek 

. * San Angelo + 

. * Sanatorium (now State School) + 
. Scherz (2 locations) 
. Seelye (Baumann) 
. Sheep Shed (2 locations) 
. Sims (2 locations) 

. Skinner + 

. South Concho 

. St. Anthony 

. Sykes 

. * Tankersley + 

. Twin Mountains 

. * Vancourt 

. * Veribest + 

. Vienna 

. * Wall + 

. Walnut Grove 

. * Water Valley + 

. White Swan 

. Wooland 
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TOM GREEN COUNTY TEXAS 226 


THE TOWN OF BEN FICKLIN 


Ben Ficklin, county seat of Tom Green 
County from 1875 to 1882, was located south 
of Fort Concho on the east bank of the South 
Concho River. The site with its historical 
marker can be viewed from the Ben Ficklin 
cemetery on a hilltop near the Loop 306- 
Highway 87 South interchange. 

Major Benjamin F. Ficklin, soldier, frontiers- 
man, Civil War blockade runner, originator of 
the Pony Express, set up a stage line from Fort 
Worth to El Paso. He built the Concho Mail 
Station on the South Concho River near the 
spring from which Fort Concho hauled its 
drinking water. Here at the headquarters station 
his stage line from San Antonio connected with 
the westbound line, with support facilities for 
animals, coaches, drivers and passengers. His 
friend Francis Corbett Taylor came from 
Alabama to manage the San Antonio-El Paso 
section of the line. Ben Ficklin died suddenly 
in March 1871 in Washington, D.C., when a 
fish bone cut an artery in his throat. The 
property passed from his brother, Slaughter W. 
Ficklin and partner Frederick P. Sawyer, into 
the hands of Taylor. With the help of his 
nephew, Charles B. Metcalfe, and William S. 
Kelly, Taylor laid out a town site of 32 lots 
around a central plaze about a mile up the river 
from the Station. In memory of his friend he 
named the town Benficklin, writing it as one 
word, it is said, to make plain which Ficklin he 
meant to honor. 

The post office was established August 27, 
1873, while it was still Bexar County. Henry 
M. Taylor was postmaster. Five other 
postmasters succeeded him in Benficklin’s short 
life: William S. Kelly, John B. Vinck, Anthony 
O’ Doherty, William H. Wahrmund, and Samuel 
Pollock. 

Taylor’s sister, Mary Jane Taylor Metcalfe, 
came from Tennessee to live at the Mail Station 
with her son Charles and daughters Fannie Lee, 
Zemula, and Amelia. Her brother, James 
Blakeley Taylor and his daughter, Josie, were 
also part of the family. 

In 1874, F. C. Taylor helped persuade the 
legislature to create out of Bexar County a new 
county 12,500 square miles in area. He named 
it Tom Green for his hero, the Confederate 
general who fell at Blair’s Landing in 1864. At 
the election to choose the county seat, the lines 
were drawn between Taylor’s new town and 
the settlement of shacks and tents across the 
river that offered whiskey, gambling and 
women. Bart Dewitt called the town St. Angela. 

Taylor had the support of Fort Concho 
officers, stage line employees, the ranchers, 
professional men and businessmen. The 
property owners of St. Angela were W. S. Veck, 
Bart Dewitt, R. F. Tankersley and Asa Frary, 
who were backed by cowboys, buffalo hunters 
and the soldiers of Fort Concho. Ben Ficklin 
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won, the opponents said, because Taylor had 
stage line employees naturalized just in time to 
vote. So Ben Ficklin was named as the county 
seat of Tom Green County. 

W. S. Kelly had built the first house at Ben 
Ficklin east of the ditch or acequia, an extension 
of the irrigation canal from Bismarck Farm. In 
1882 the village had around 600 people. The 
new $18,000 two-story stone courthouse stood 
on the east side of the square. Judge Joseph 
Spence, Jr., the second county judge, had his 
fine library on the second floor. The post office 
was in Sam Pollock’s store at the corner of 
Hancock and Taylor streets. C. D. Foote had a 
home and a land office; H. B. Tarver was a 
surveyor, J. S. Martin had completed a two- 
story hotel. William Wahrmund, Taylor, Spears, 
Halfin and Koock had grocery and dry goods 
stores. W. W. Smith, blacksmith, lived on the 
square. John Engel, a Mr. Brown and a Mr. 
Wishert operated saloons. 

W. M. Elliott had a stone house on the flat. 
Houses built by John McDaniel, C. D. Foote, 
John Lackey (county clerk), W. H. Lessing 
(attorney), R. B. Sanderson (rancher), and the 
families of the Leonards, Williams, Millers, 
Parkers and Johnsons stood on higher ground. 

Hostility was still flickering in St. Angela 
when the flood came in August of 1882. Heavy 
rains fell, running into Dove Creek, Spring 
Creek and the South and Middle Concho 
Rivers. The river was a mile wide in places and 
took with it the Mail Station and the village of 
Ben Ficklin. All that remained were the Elliott’s 
house on the flat, a few houses and the school 
on the hill and the jail and courthouse. Among 
the sixty-five people, or more, who lost their 
lives were Mrs. Metcalfe, her daughter, her 
brother, the station cook, a young surveyor and 
Anselmo (surname unknown). They had clung 
to the roof of the mail station headquarters 
house until it broke in two and submerged. 

Rivalry between the two towns was washed 
away with the flood. The Fort Concho garrison 
and the towns united in efforts to help the 
disaster victims. A single night settled the fate 
of Ben Ficklin and Saint Angela. The post office 
and courthouse shortly moved across the river, 
along with businesses and families. 

There was a cemetery at Ben Ficklin before 
the flood. It was believed to have been just north 
or northwest of the present site. Many of the 
graves were exposed and markers ruined. Mr. 
C. B. Metcalfe selected the present site, on 
higher ground, to bury his mother, Mary Jane, 
his 16 year old sister, Zemula L. and his Uncle 
James B. Taylor, who were victims of the flood. 
Also the remains of other relatives were 
reburied, including Francis Corbitt Taylor (died 
June 4, 1879), his wife, Esther Ann Taylor (died 
May 15, 1879), and Zemula W. Spears (died 
April 19, 1877. 


Mrs. Bertha (Stewart) Meeks located her 
maternal grandfather, William L. Watson (1844- 
1916), her grandmother, Julie Watson (1846- 
1936), and her 65 year old father, Lee Arlington 
Stewart, buried there in 1943. During the 
Jaycees Bicentennial project of restoring the 
cemetery, Mrs. Meeks was able to locate a 
grave, marked only by a wooden marker with 
no notation on it, as that of her paternal grand- 
father, Sam Stewart, and a grave believed to be 
that of his wife, Mollie. Marked graves include 
her uncles, Tom L. Watson (1889-1944), John 
W. Lawler (1867-1937), John Watson and 
Rufus Watson, the latter having died of 
meningitis. Other tragic deaths are indicated by 
the graves of Luther Watson, killed in a 1938 
car wreck on the Ben Ficklin Road. Luther was 
the son of Jeff Watson, who many years earlier 
had buried four of his children within a five 
day period, all victims of meningitis. Their 
small graves are visible today with stone 
markers standing in a row. 

Several other Stewart and Watson relatives 
are buried in the cemetery, but like so many 
others, the graves cannot be identified. They 
include other sons of Sam Stewart (Arthur, 
Kennedy, Irrie) and two daughters (Charlsie 
Wyndon and Arlu Ward). 

Interment was permitted in the cemetery until 
the mid-1940s, when access into the cemetery 
became a problem. The rocky hilltop is over- 
grown with brush and weeds but now accessible 
because of highway construction. There are 
now nearby houses and a church off the busy 
highway. 

Other family names appearing on markers 
include Short, Walker, Hernandez, Goss, 
Herring, Tollett, Vancourt, McDonald. Lee 
Stewart and his baby son, Raymond Daniel 
Stewart are there; the baby’s marker is inset 
with marbles. Many of the graves were 
originally decorated with shells from the nearby 
Concho River, but most have disappeared long 
ago. Some grave sites are visible only by an 
outline of rocks or a small metal funeral home 
marker. Others are surrounded by metal fences 
or rock walls in various stages of deterioration. 

Within the cemetery a sense of loneliness 
prevails, spurred perhaps by the fact that this 
long neglected resting place of many Tom 
Green County pioneers and two site markers 
are all that remain of the once thriving 
community of Ben Ficklin, the first county seat 
of Tom Green County. 

Contributed by Loretta L. Cook, 
Wyvon McCrohan and the 
Tom Green County Historical Society 


BEN FICKLIN SCHOOL OF COMMON 
SCHOOL DISTRICT #8: Francis Corbett 
Taylor was the manager of the Concho Mail 
Station. This station was established in 1869 
by Major Ben Ficklin on the banks of the 
Concho River. The Taylors had no children, but 
included their nieces and nephews in their 
home. The children had a school, but it was 
conducted by a governess from Austin named 
Catherine McClain who not only taught the “3 
Rs” and piano, but Home Economics as well. 

In Grace Bitner’s “History of Tom Green 
County,” she mentions there were three 
subscription schools in Tom Green County in 
1876: Baze School on Dove Creek, the one at 
Ben Ficklin and one in San Angelo. 


; + <S 
On the flat in Ben Ficklin, the courthous 


15 houses and the schoolhouse remained. 


e, the jail and the house 
of W. M. Elliott were left standing after the 1882 flood. Up the hill 


Third Book and two small composition books 
and a large double slate. On the whole, these 
books (now in the possession of the Tom Green 
Historical Society) were well taken care of. 

Ray's Arithmetic bears Gula Foote’s name 
and date, 1881 on the front page. Gula would 
have been going on 13 at the time. In the book, 
one name - Fayette Tankersley - stands out. 
Apparently the book had passed through many 
hands. Gula Foote added to its value by listing 
on separate pages the names of young ladies 
presumedly in Ben Ficklin. The names of the 
young ladies follow: Josie Taylor, Jennie and 
Annie Brennand, Mollie and Mamie Lackey, 
Fannie Lee and Zemmie Metcalfe, Laura and 
Sally Johnson, Cora, Bertha and Ninna Martin, 
Dovie Taggart, Maud, Sadie and 
Minnie Sanderson, Sarah and 
Emma Puckett, Laura, Allie, May 
and Mattie Leonard, Alice Bates, 
Fannie Monroe, Dora Blakely, Allie 
Elliott, Amelia Cochran, Allie and 
Samantha Williams, Lillie Baker, 
Laura Williams, Minnie and Bettie 
Nordain, Sallie Tankersley, Mary 
Sterrett and Lula Wishert. 

The School building and 15 
4 houses escaped serious damage 
from the flood that devastated the 
town because they were built on top 
of the hill. Several families 


This is the remains of the Ben Ficklin School built 1878- 


demolished 1954. At some time this building was used as a 
sheepshed. Source by Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


On September 7, 1878, F. C. Taylor donated 
lot #10 Block 25 of his Ben Ficklin village to 
Tom Green County for Public Free School 
Purpose, but the school was located on the 
eastern side of the village and southwest of the 
present Ben Ficklin Cemetery (also referred to 
as the Metcalfe - Spence Cemetery). This 
cemetery was established to bury the victims 
of the Ben Ficklin flood of 1882. 

The school was a one-room adobe structure 
with a shingled umbrella roof which extended 
several feet out from the walls making a shade 
and shelter for the pupils at play. Since there is 
no plat of Ben Ficklin village, it is not clear if 
this school was built on the donated lot #10 
block 25. 

The children in the public school used slates, 
the blue-backed speller and such books as could 
be brought from home. This is according to Mrs. 
Charles W. (Minnie Sanderson) Hobbs, who 
attended the Ben Ficklin School a year or two 
before the flood. For seats, they used wooden 
benches placed against the walls. Water was 
brought from the spring and all drank from the 
same dipper. 

Gula Foote and her brother Harry attended 
the Ben Ficklin School. Among their books 
were Watson’s Fourth Reader, published in 
1877: Robinson’s First Book in Arithmetic, 
published in 1876; Appleton’s Elementary 
Geography, published in 1870; Ray's Arithmetic 


continued to reside in Ben Ficklin, 
but most people moved to San 
Angelo or other areas. After the 
flood, the school, with only a few remaining 
students, was also used for religious services 
and was used for District Court. Children 
playing in the roomy adobe barn that had been 
the school, were intrigued with the remnants 
that were mottoes written in royal blue high 
above — “Honor thy Father and Mother” — 
“Money the Root of All Evil.” A former law- 
violator is said to have been responsible for so 
decorating the walls. 

There is no mention of the school being in 
use after the flood until 1901-1902 when a W. 
R. Nisbet recalls attending a one room school 
called Ben Ficklin with a teacher by the name 
of Mrs. Tom Moore. Tom Green County School 
records show on September 1, 1905, a teacher 
named Mrs. J. A. Burns taught at Ben Ficklin 
for the Bismarck School District #8 and 
received a salary of $60 per month. In 1906, T. 
J. Neal was paid $5.55 for coal, C. H. Rust was 
paid $3.50 for wood, and teachers Vana Brooks 
and Dossie Crow each received $40 for the 
month of September. September, 1908, school 
bills are listed as supplies $9.00, wood $2.00 
and water $1.25. Records also show between 
the years 1905 and 1912, teachers salaries 
varied from $40 to $60 per month taught. Other 
teachers mentioned as having taught at the Ben 
Ficklin School were Ada Cain, Lota Johnson, 
Hattye Stidham and Ethel Brewer. Trustees for 
the district in 1914-1915 were S. E. Lee, 


A. Mathews and S. J. Beauchamp. School terms 
were only 6 to 7 months at that time. 

Another student of the school, Madeline 
Bradbury Ryals, remembers a seven mile round 
trip to school in a horse drawn buggy. She had 
to open several gates on private pastures each 
day on her way to school. She also recounts 
toting water from the gravity irrigation ditch 
near the school and playing under the trees. 

A note in the school records was made on 
December 1, 1917: the county received from 
D. L. Hanks $80.25 for the sale of Old Ben 
Ficklin School. The students from this area then 
attended the newly built 1917 Bismarck School, 
now the Fairview School location 3 1/2 miles 
from the Ben Ficklin spot. 

In those early years and trying times, 
including the ravages of the 1882 flood, there 
were desperate measures taken to keep a school 
open. Therefore, at some time, an old adobe 
sheepshed was converted to a school at Ben 
Ficklin. This fact was passed on to me by Viola 
Crook. An excerpt from the book Lipan to Wall 
I.S.D. by Otis A. Crook (Records on Teachers— 
Places—Years, Pg. 82) lists this information on 
the Ben Ficklin School: Mrs. Sam Moore/ 
Sheepshed—1904-05. 

In this Ben Ficklin School story, we get an 
idea of the rate of pay teachers received in the 
1890s. In 1896, the Texas Archives on Schools 
in Austin, Texas, listed three males and five 
females on the rolls for 1896, with a teacher 
named Stricklen. After the 1882 flood, most 
families moved from Ben Ficklin Village, but 
there must have been enough students through 
those years to warrant a teacher as listed. The 
“Sheepshed” mentioned in places may have 
been the same building as the “school” before 
1882. The school was demolished in 1954. 

By Doris Block 


COMMEMORATING 
THE 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BEN FICKLIN 
FLOOD 


On August 24, 1982, the 100th anniversary 
of the disastrous flood on the South Concho 
River that washed away the settlement of Ben 
Ficklin, a memorial service was held at the Ben 
Ficklin Cemetery (also known as the Metcalfe- 
Spence Cemetery). A wreath was laid inside the 
stone walls surrounding the graves of the 
Metcalfe family and the Taylor family. Mrs. 
Marvin Hall, Jr., representing the Tom Green 
County Historical Society, stood on the side of 
Mary Jane Metcalfe’s grave with the pink, rose 
and orchid wreath lying against the headstone. 
Adult Leader Wynn Alston, dressed in the dark 
blue uniform with gold braid trim and matching 
headdress of that early time period, blew 
“TAPS,” with a vintage silver bugle, the 
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by Mrs. Elmer Danner 


mournful sound catching on a gentle breeze and 
filling the valley below. Among those making 
informal comments about this historic cemetery 
and their families buried there were Mrs. C. R. 
(Pearl) McDonald and Mrs. Bertha (Stewart) 
Meeks. Also present for this ceremony were 
Mrs. Katharine (Tweedy) Waring; Judge Edd 
B. Keyes; Mrs. James (Margie) Simms; Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Danner; Mrs. Marvin (Zula) Hall, 
Jr.; Mrs. Howard Haby; Dr. Escal Duke; Col. 
Robert E. Byrns; Mr. and Mrs. John Olsen and 
their daughter, Dell; Mrs. Thomas (JoAn) 
Earnest; and Frank Hilton, Scout Program 
Director. 


- “a Sey ke in 
100th Anniversary of the Ben Ficklin Flood - August 
24, 1982. Ben Ficklin Cemetery. Wynn Alston, Adult 
Leader. An original photograph by Frank Hilton - 
Scout Program Director 


Another ceremony was held later that 
evening at the City Park, behind the Central 
Recreation Center. Judge Edd B. Keyes spoke 
of the town of Ben Ficklin and the loss of life 
and property and the impact on the future of 
the town, St. Angela. Other speakers were Dr. 
David Mindell of the First Christian Church and 
Father Miquel from Sacred Heart. Mrs. Elmer 
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100th Anniversary of the Ben Ficklin Flood. August 24, 1882- 
1982. Bugler: Wynn Alston, Mrs. Marvin Hall, Jr. representing 
the Tom Green County Historical Society. Original photograph 


Danner and Mrs. Katharine (Tweedy), 
Waring wore old fashioned long 
dresses of the 1880’s period. 

In the early 1970s, a horse was 
allowed to graze in the cemetery. It was 
anchored with a heavy drag chain to 
prevent it from wandering away. As it 
pulled the chain around, markers and 
headstones were pulled over and away 
from gravesites. When reported, the 
owner was made to remove the horse, 
but the damage was done. When the 
Jaycees cleaned and tried to restore the 
cemetery in 1982, misplaced head- 
stones and markers could only be 
stacked on the existing rock fences. 

By JoAn and Thomas Earnest 


THE BISMARCK 
FARM - 1868 


Bismarck Farm was an outgrowth of Fort 
Concho. Started in 1868, the farm was the first 
attempt at cultivation of the land in the Concho 
Valley. Its origin was noted in a report of 
General J. J. Reynolds, dated March 4, 1868: 

“On February 10, 1868, .. . a party of 
emigrants, about 15 in number, settled on 
the Main Concho about seven miles from 
this post and for the first time in the history 
of this country, broke ground for 
agricultural purposes. A post garden, for 
use of the troops, is established there; the 
place is called ‘Bismarck.’ It is evident 
excellent crops of all cereals can be 
produced with irrigation but stock raising 
constitutes the sole occupation of those 
having business in this section. With the 
exception of these settlers, there are no 
human habitations for miles around.” 

The 2300-acre farm was projected as a 
German colony and named for Otto Von 
Bismarck, the “Iron-willed Chancellor of 
Germany” who was rising to power and 
creating a strong Germany, while the remainder 
of Europe trembled. J. C. “Jake” Marshall 
owned the land jointly with Gustave 
Schleicher, A. H. Bayless (all of 
Bexar County) and G. Hoffman of 
Comal County. These men were 
closely associated with the “army 
crowd” in San Antonio, seeming to 
know every need and move of the 
military at Fort Concho. Indeed, the 
very land occupied by Fort Concho» 
belonged to two prominent San ‘ 
Antonio businessmen-H. K. Adams 
and E. D. L. Wickes. 

Jake Marshall was made super- 
visor of the farm. A dam was built 
where Antelope Creek runs into the 


somewhat below the present Nasworthy Dam. 
Ten acres of ground were leased and a detail of 
six soldiers put it into cultivation, probably in 
1870. When Chaplain Norman Badger arrived 
at Fort Concho in 1871, he was given super- 
vision of the ‘post garden.’ Probably nothing 
at the post tasted better than the fresh vegetables 
grown at Bismarck Farm. 

With military protection and a stage line from 
San Antonio to El Paso, settlers began to gather 
at both the stage stand and Saint Angela. In 
1872, A. H. Bayless of San Antonio, one of the 
owners died, and E. D. L. Wickes, reputed to 
be a “cold-blooded businessman” was named 
trustee for the Bayless estate, the only heir being 
Stella Bayless, a minor. With this change it was 
evident that Bismarck Farm would become a 
paying venture - or else. 

On July 1, 1872, Bismarck Farm was sold to 
Henry Milam Taylor of Menard for ten 
thousand dollars in gold. Milam Taylor, as he 
was better known, had been in the stage 
business operating Peg-leg Station east of 
Menard. Taylor had married Elizabeth Bridgett 
Crosby. The Taylors had two children - Lola 
(born in 1866) and Moses (about 1870) - when 
they came to Bismarck Farm. It is believed that 
Milam Taylor constructed the stone buildings 
to house his family. The main building consisted 
of four rooms with walls eighteen inches thick 
and wide window seats and fireplaces flush with 
the walls (without mantels). The house faced 
south. Two store rooms for forage and 
provisions (possibly a kitchen) were located in 
the rear and were connected by a dog trot. A 
ditch of clear running water passed on the east 
to the river below and back of the house. 

Milam Taylor had no more than settled at 
Bismarck Farm when he was advised to go 
west for his health. On March 29, 1873, in San 
Antonio, he made his will and (probably in July) 
set out for New Mexico. Three covered wagons 
carried the family and provisions, a Negro couple 
by the name of Johnson accompanying them. But 
Milam Taylor, a victim of tuberculosis, died on 
the way - July, 1873. His widow, Elizabeth 
Bridgett Taylor returned to Texas. 
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South Concho and a ditch brought Bismarck farm house (1868). There were two buildings: the front 


the water across the farm where it 


used as a residence and the back used for horses for the Ben Ficklin 
Stage Line. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/ 


emptied into the Middle Concho esr Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


Francis Corbett Taylor, manager of the El 
Paso Mail Station nearby (he was not related 
to H. Milam Taylor), purchased Bismarck Farm 
when the owners left for New Mexico. F. C. 
Taylor sold half interest to his nephews, H. M. 
and F. E. Taylor. They soon sold their share to 
Jim Spears, noted sheriff of Tom Green County. 
A second irrigation dam was built at the mouth 
of Pecan Creek. The farm was operated 
primarily to obtain sufficient forage for 
the army of horses and mules used 
along the stage line. Grain was also 
supplied to Fort Concho. Supplies 
were kept in the back portion of the 
building except when “Indians were 
around.” Then, relay horses for the 
stage line were placed inside the 
building for protection. 

In 1877, Mrs. Spears died at 
Bismarck Farm, leaving two infants, 
one newborn. In April of 1878, a hail 
storm destroyed all the vegetation for 
miles around. Mrs. Alice Grierson, of 
Fort Concho, wrote that a flood in 
September of 1878 did more damage, 
“.. leaving Mr. Taylor’s barley hanging in the 
trees.” 

On June 4, 1879, Francis Corbett Taylor 
made his will. His wife, Esther Ann (Evans), 
had died shortly before. There were no children 
but when the Taylor’s came to Texas they 
brought with them little Fannie (Frances) Lee 
Metcalfe, Mr. Taylor’s niece and namesake. On 
making his will, F.C. Taylor declared this niece 
to be his adopted daughter and heir and left all 
he owned to her. Thirty minutes later (about 9 
p.m.) F. C. Taylor died. However, the estate of 
F. C. Taylor did not include Bismarck Farm. 
On January 21, 1880, C. H. Merritt, 
administrator, sold to Mrs. E. B. Taylor the 
original surveys comprising Bismarck Farm for 
the sum of $24,183.13. Mrs. Taylor, it was 
stated, was a creditor of F. C. Taylor for that 
amount which was secured by a lien on 
Bismarck Farm. Once more Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bridgett Taylor was in control at Bismarck 
Farm. 

By this time the town of Ben Ficklin was a 
growing community. But they had not counted 
on their vulnerability to high water. After 
torrential rains in August, 1882, a flood on 
August 24 washed away the village and the 
stage stand. The roof of the sturdy house at 
Bismarck Farm saved several persons during 
the flood. According to the Jom Green Times 
newspaper, Bismarck Farm suffered $5,000 in 
damage. The Ben Ficklin courthouse was 
damaged. 

Bismarck Farm still remained a beautiful 
and much coveted farm. Sometimes Mrs. E. B. 
Taylor leased it and lived the while in Mason; 
other times, with the help of an overseer, she 
ran it herself. It was reported the blue alfalfa 
fields were a joy to behold. Mrs. E. B. Taylor 


was at Bismarck Farm in 1884, when her 
daughter Lola, became the bride of Marion 
Robertson, Father Pairier officiating. Marion 
Robertson was a prominent merchant in Saint 
Angela. 

Charles B. Metcalfe, a nephew of Francis C. 
Taylor, operated Bismarck Farm sometime 
before 1886 when (in December) he bought the 
farm for $25,000. Charles B. Metcalfe had lived 


Farm equipment used at Bismarck Farm. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


at the mail station with his mother and sisters 
and other members of the Taylor family before 
the flood of 1882. In October of 1885, he 
married Mamie L. Baker of Austin and 
presumably lived at Bismarck Farm. 

In the fall of 1889, C. B. Metcalfe made 
history by producing the first bale of cotton 
grown in the Concho Valley. Cotton from 
Salado had been planted and successfully 
grown at Bismarck Farm. The cotton was 
hauled to Ballinger, about 48 miles away, to 
be ginned. Metcalfe then donated the baled 
cotton to the San Angelo Band, bringing 
$145.00 in an auction. The town celebrated with 
a parade of the cotton bale and music by the 
band. 

In 1889, C. B. Metcalfe built the first cotton 
gin and mill on Bismarck Farm. The plant was 
operated by water power. The gin had the 
capacity of up to 10 bales per day. Metcalfe 
made many other improvements to the farm, 
setting out an orchard and introducing celery 
and different types of grain to the area. But 
reverses overtook him. Mamie Metcalfe had 
tuberculosis. They lost their first child and, in 
January of 1888, Mamie died in Austin. Charles 
B. Metcalfe stayed on a while at the farm, 
winning premiums at the Dallas Fair for the 
best oats, barley and corn. But the years had 
been hard since 1886, a severe drouth actually 
causing people to leave the country. On June 
16, 1892, Charles B. Metcalfe returned 
Bismarck Farm to Mrs. E. B. Taylor. Metcalfe 
married Miss Margie Moyers of Georgia in 
February, 1893. He remained an influential 
citizen of Tom Green County. 

In September of 1892, Mrs. E. B. Taylor 
leased Bismarck Farm to James M. Barnett. On 
March 10, 1896, she, with her two children 


(Moses had by this time married Emily Homan) 
sold the farm to W. Davis Jones of Houston, 
Texas. 

Having family members in New Mexico and 
California, Mrs. Elizabeth Bridgett Taylor lived 
at various times in these two states. Apparently 
her son, Moses Taylor, stayed in Tom Green 
County. Mrs. E. B. Taylor was in Tularosa, New 
Mexico when word came of the critical illness 
of her son, Moses, then living in the 
Landon Hotel in San Angelo. Neither 
she nor Moses’ wife reached him 
before he died of pneumonia on 
January 31, 1903. He was buried in 
the Ben Ficklin Cemetery just outside 
the walled-in plot of the Francis C. 
Taylor family. Mrs. Elizabeth Bridgett 
. Taylor died at San Diego, California 
on February 20, 1916. 

Down through the years, Bismarck 
Farm was divided into smaller tracts 
and sold. Mrs. J. B. Callison once 
owned the property and made some 
additions to the house. In 1954, the 
old stone house was gutted by fire, but 
still the thick walls stood. Although later 
repaired and modernized somewhat, the house 
looks much like it did in the 19th century. The 
original site of Bismarck Farm is shown by a 
Texas Historical Marker located south of 
Nasworthy Dam where State Fish Hatchery #2 
was later located. Still later, the fish hatchery 
was closed and the area began to be used by 
the Department of Mental Health-Mental 
Retardation. 

From research by Miss Susan Miles and 

the Tom Green Historical Society 


THE BISMARCK 
FARM 


According to Miss Susan Miles, the farm was 
owned jointly by Gustave Schleicher, J.A. 
(Jake) Marshall, A.H. Bayless, all of Bexar 
County, and A. Haffmann, of Comal County. 
The farm was named for Otto Von Bismarck, 
the Iron Chancellor of Germany. The men had 
hoped to establish a German colony in the area 
and official military reports indicate that a 
colony of 15 immigrants moved to the 
Bismarck Farm in February 1868. 

J. A. Marshall was a real estate promoter who 
purchased the land after learning that Fort 
Concho would be built nearby. It appears that 
Marshall was the managing partner of the 
property, laid out the irrigation ditches, built a 
dam, and rented out some of the property to 
tenants who would farm the acreage. 

The original farm was composed of 2,300 
acres of land. In the early days, the crops were 
comprised of vegetables (celery, lettuce, corn, 
etc.) and forage which were sold to Fort 
Concho. The farm house was built in 1868 and 
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Out buildings at Bismarck Farm. Cane Ofte Tom Green eae Historical Society/West 1 Texas Collection 


Angelo State University 


had 22 inch stone walls. There were actually 
two buildings: the front used as a residence and 
the back used as a shed for horses for the Ben 
Ficklin stage line. It is said that the sturdy roof 
of the farm house provided refuge for several 
individuals during the 1882 Ben Ficklin flood. 
In 1954, the house was damaged by fire, but 
has since been repaired and modernized. 

After the death of A. H. Bayless, the property 
was sold to Milam Taylor in 1872. 


This began a succession of changes for the 
farm. Over the years, the property has been sold 
and divided several times. Among the early 
owners were F. C. Taylor, Jim Spears, John R. 
Nasworthy, and C. B. Metcalfe, individuals all 
closely associated with the development of San 
Angelo and Tom Green County. 

Marshall recruited Mexicans to cultivate the 
fields, although Mexican activity was not 
limited to unskilled labor. Many came to acquire 


land, make money, and establish reputations. 
Among them was Reynaldo Camuifiez, Sr. 
Descendants of Reynaldo and Otilia Camujfiez 
still reside in San Angelo. 

Camufiez, of Spanish descent, came to West 
Texas from New Mexico. For some time, he 
and several Chinese men were partners in a 
truck farm where they raised vegetables for the 
fort. Not long after, a young German woman 
and native of Fredericksburg, Otilia Markwardt, 
came to the Bismarck Farm with the Taylor 
family for whom she worked. Soon after her 
arrival she met Reynaldo Camufiez. The couple 
married in 1881. 

In 1882, during the Ben Ficklin flood, Mrs. 
Camufiez, pregnant with her first child, waded 
out of the rising waters. After the flood, 
Reynaldo Camufiez stopped farming and went 
into the freighting business. 

Over the years, the Bismarck Farm became 
a prototype for Concho Valley farming. It 
closely tied the military and civilian history of 
the region, a tie that remains even today. 


THE BISMARCK SCHOOL 


Several new families had moved into the 
grassy flats southeast of San Angelo. Most 
were sheep ranchers, but it wouldn’t be long 
before ground would be broken for crops. 

With the new families came a need for a more 
central location in School District #8 in a larger 
school all in one place. A site was selected about 
halfway between the two one-room schools of 
Ben Ficklin and Cat Claw. This site was 
halfway between Highway 277 South and 
Highway 87 East (now FM 1223) which is also 
the site of the present Fairview Elementary 
of Wall ISD. 
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Boys at Bismarck School 1922-23 or 24. Cute of Photo, Mrs. 
John (Gladys Byrd) McClure. Bottom Row: (L-R) (Partial List) 
Lamar Boykin, unknown, unknown, Clinton Willis. Second Row: 
(L-R) (Partial List) unknown, J. C. Roach standing in suit, 
unknown, Lloyd Williams arms folded, unknown, unknown, W. 
R. Boykin, Jr. boy with bat, others in picture include Aaron 
Stanford, Elzy Stanford, Frank White and Walton Bunnell 


1917-1926 


Records show 1.8 acres were 
deeded out of the NE part of 145 acres 
of Section 75. (Probably deeded to the 
school about 1916 by D. S. Combs et 
al). Homer Duckworth was paid $72 
for drilling a well 72 feet deep in 
December 1916. 

Then in 1917, bonds were sold for 
$1,800 for the building of a two-room 
school on this site. J. E. Knotts, 
contractor, was paid $800 on 
December 19, 1917, $600 in January 

, 1918 and $250 and $260 in March 
1918. 

September 22, 1917, H. M. Roark 
was paid $32.50 and E. C. Lee $30 
for “moving school house.” J. F. 
Johnston, S. E. Lee and J. H. Sunday 
were paid small sums for “hauling 
and moving” by School District 
Bismarck #8. Since Ben Ficklin was 
sold to D. L. Hanks for $80.25, the “school 
house” moved, must have been the Cat Claw 
School moved from its location 1/4 mile south 
of (present Goodfellow) curve on present 1223. 

This note was made in the Tom Green County 
School ledger in October 1917, “Joe Bunnell— 
freight on three stoves was paid—$11.77.” With 
this bit of information, the two new classrooms 
must have been added to the Cat Claw School, 
which was moved in September 1917. Cecil 
Butts, who attended Cat Claw in 1915, told 
Milton Blanton, that Cat Claw was moved to 


the new site where Bismarck School was to be 
built. 

The school was painted white in 1922, with 
F. A. Shelton being paid $47.50 for labor 
September 6, 1922. Miller Paint Co. received 
$82.50 for paint and oils and First National 
Bank was paid $27.50 for interest. 

Three teachers hired at Bismarck the first two 
years from 1917 to 1919 were Vashti Kennon, 
Ada Cain and Mrs. Ethel Brewer. Other teachers 
hired up through 1925-1926 were Leslie 
Johnson, Viola Ault, Ruby Cahill, Virgie Mae 
Reid, Ella Barth, Floy Harrington, Vada Ritter, 
Ethel Ross, Gertrude Dameron, Mrs. Beaulah 
Burkett, Ella Herndon, Rosa Elliot, H. P. 
Garrett, Mrs. Mary Odgen, Walter Johnson, 
Mrs. Walter Johnson and Mrs. Joe Howard. 

In 1924, students were taught through the ninth 
grade with numbers varying from thirty to forty- 
two students through the years. 

The children walked to school in most 
instances, but some were fortunate to be brought 
to school by horse and buggy on cold rainy 
days. Some came in buggy, and some rode a 
horse to school, and in this case, a bag of hay 
lunch had to be packed for the horse as well as 
their own lunch packed in a syrup bucket for 
safe keeping from ants, etc. Hay was brought 
in bags and the horses fed and watered while 
hitched to the hitching post on the south end of 
the school grounds. On January 24, 1921, two 
more acres were deeded to the school. This gave 
the school almost 4 acres. 


Bismarck School Grounds about 1923 to 1925. L- 
R-Bassell Burgess, Caston Huntley, Curtis Wooley, 
Melvin Horner and J. D. Brown. Photo source by 
Melvin Horner 


The three-room wooden school in the shape 
of a “T” had a big porch on each side and a lot 
of long windows on the south side. The students 
were often scolded for gazing out on the play- 
ground and dreaming of baseball, basketball 
and other games. 

More than 40 inches of rain had fallen in 
1919, and the grass was lush and plentiful for 
the grazing of sheep for the new stock-farmer 
families who came to the Lipan Flat. Among 
those who were enticed to this new area were 
the Louis and W. F. (Zeke) Williams families, 
the W. F. Stanford family and many more who 
settled on the flat. These 3 families bought 
5,700 acres in 1919 near the school. 

In 1922, Gladys Byrd started school at 
Bismarck. Her father, Curtis Byrd, drove 
Gladys and her sister, Mignon, to school in a 
buggy on rainy days. 

Eventually, the name Fairview would be 
given to anew school that was built in 1926 on 
this school property. There is some indication 
the Bismarck School was called Fairview in the 
community about a year before it was officially 
changed on the books in 1927. The District #8’s 
name was changed from Bismarck to Fairview 
in the September 1927 ledger. 

When Bismarck, the 3-room white wooden 
school was sold, two students, Troy and Eugene 
Stanford recalled the moving of the school two 
miles south on the Bethel Yoes farm. It burned 
in 1934. 

In moving the school, several large 
mechanical house jacks slipped under the 
framework of the school raised the building up 
enough to slide two large wooden beams 
underneath the school. The beams attached to 
large wooden wheels about twelve or fifteen 
inches wide were pulled by a large Titan Tractor 
with a steam engine. Aman named Bumpas did 
the moving. 

Troy Stanford was plowing in a field nearby 
when the horses became frightened and almost 
ran away with him and the plow. Eugene 
Stanford, Troy’s brother, as a nine year old lad, 
sadly watched from the top of the gable of the 
home of the W. F. Stanford family as the school 
wobbled across the pasture. 


Girls at Bismarck School 1924-1926. Bottom Row 
L-R: unknown, unknown, Nellie Stanford, Gladys 
Byrd, Gwen Boykin, Evelyn Williams and Dimple 
Roach. Top Row L-R: All names unknown except 
seventh girl in dark dress, Margaret Bunnell. Car: 
1916 Buick Touring owned by W. F: Stanford. Picture 
courtesy of Gladys McClure. 


This would be the end of the three-room 
white wooden school with a controversial name 
that existed for only nine years. 

In the summer of 1926, $10,000 worth of 
bonds were issued for the building of a new 
four-room red brick building. This new school 
was to be the Fairview School that has remained 
in use for seventy-one years to the present time 
(1926-1997) and is now used as a cooperative 
school in Wall I.S.D. 

Source of some information from Otis 
Crook’s book, Lipan to Wall I.S.D. 

By Doris Block 


BOHEMIA COMMUNITY 
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San Angelo Standard, 
December 2, 1899: 
Twenty-one Bohemians arrived in San 
Angelo, Thursday, to occupy the Twin 
Mountain farm. They brought their 
household effects, wagons, teams and 
agricultural implements with them. 
The town of Bohemia was located in the 
central western part of Tom Green County, just 
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east of the Tom Green County line. An article 
in the San Angelo Standard newspaper on 
January 6, 1906, states that George Hagelstein 
owned 12,000 acres of land, on the Middle 
Concho River, that he was dividing into farms 
for sale. As farmers began buying land, plans 
were made for a townsite to be called Twin 
Mountain City. When the plat for the town was 
filed in March, the name had been changed to 
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Bohemia. The plat showed the streets of 
Cervenka, Hagelstein, Kropp, Baron, Williams, 
Patterson, Jackson, Limbrugger, Johnson, River 
Park, Spring, and Main Street. 

In applying for a post office for Bohemia, 
William Limbrugger estimated the number of 
families as 30 at the beginning of 1907. An 
attached map showed the location of the town 
on the banks of the Main (Middle) Concho 
River, south of the road from San Angelo to 
Arden, and on the old road from San Angelo to 
Sherwood. Limbrugger was appointed 
postmaster March 27, 1907; the post office was 
discontinued June 30, 1909. 

Some of the first people to buy land were 
from Williamson County, Texas, and included 
F. L. Machu, Frank Cervenka, John Kopecky, 
Josef Huser, Joseph Mikus, Charles Wentrcek, 
Charles Martinec, John F. Pustjovsky, and 
Joseph Cervenka. Also land was sold to P. J. 
Baron of Runnels County; William Limbrugger 
of Hallettsville, Texas; and William Gallia of 
Engle, Lavaca County, Texas. Others who 
purchased land and/or town lots included J. F. 
Martinec, John Trlica, Anton Malik, Paul 
Krupala, L. Teplicek, Frank Porkorny, John H. 
Sefcik, F. E. Dusek, Frank Ryschlik, Joe 
Mikulencek, George Cline & Sons, John 
W. Teer, Ralph McDaniel, Austin Spencer, | 
William Schmidt, and Frank Stefka. 

A descendant of an early settler says 
many tears were shed by his family’s 
relatives and friends who feared they | 
would never see again this family that was 
moving to the “wilds of West Texas,” so | 
many miles from home. 

The little town soon had a general store | 
that became a favorite gathering place for 
young people of the area. People 
remember several saloons and a wagon 
yard in the town. Children went to school 
in Sherwood and Midway. A cemetery 
was located near the Midway School on 
the Arden Road. 

Emil Kvasnicka of Rowena, in a Standard- 
Times interview several years ago, said he 
was born in the small settlement. He said as many 
as a hundred people, mostly Czech immigrants, 
lived there from 1906 to around 1909. 

But the land just was not good farm land. The 
settlers tried gathering and selling pecans from 
trees along the river; they cut and sold wood; and 
they gave farming their best efforts. But by 1910 
most of the farmers had decided either to go back 
to East Texas or move to the Lipan Flats area of 
Tom Green County and into the Rowena area of 
Runnels County, “leaving the land to the 
rattlesnakes and coyotes that they found there in 
abundance,” one descendant said 
Some say the town might have lived on, had it 
not been bypassed by the big roads and the 
railroad. By 1910, Bohemia was well on its way 
to being a ghost town. Today there is nothing to 
show a town ever existed, except the cemetery, 
and it is known as the Midway Cemetery. 

By Betty Jane Smith 
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THE BYRD 
COMMUNITY AND 
SCHOOL 


George Jefferson Byrd came to eastern Tom 
Green County in 1877 and worked for Isaac. 
Mullins, founder of Mullins Community. Some 
years after Mullins’ death, his heirs sold a 
section of land to Byrd. 

Jeff Byrd married Hattie Massey and they 
had four daughters. Hattie Byrd died in 1898, 
leaving Byrd with the job of sending these girls 
to Mullins school. The older girls attended 
school there, but soon Byrd saw the need of a 
school closer to home; so he donated the land 
for a school house. The first building consisted 
of one large room. The school took Byrd’s name 
as well as the community it served. (In later 
years it was known as Tom Green County 
School District #21.) Later the school was 
partitioned to make two rooms and much later 
was partitioned to include a lunchroom. 

This was the only public building in the 
community and it served as a church on 
Sundays. Baptist and Methodist ministers 
would drop by to preach and singing was 
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Byrd School ( Before 1910). Back row: Byrd children, 4th from left, 
Inez; 5th from left, Lola. Second row: Ist from left, Hattie. Photo 
courtesy of Jo Johnson 


enjoyed by all. Services would last for hours. 
Revival meetings were held in brush arbors and 
were all day affairs. The ladies of the com- 
munity served lunch on cloths on the ground. 
Usually Sunday night singing was held in the 
homes. 

Early day neighbors of the Byrd family were: 
Jenkins, Edwards, S. H. Harbers, Bennetts, 
Balkums, Allens, Boyds, McCroskey, Mid 
Clark, Gus Peisers, Tom Williams, Whitfields, 
Joe Arringtons, Montgomerys, Tillerys, and 
Webbs. Only the Byrds, Clarks, Williams, 
Peisers, Whitfields and Arringtons stayed on 
to be permanent residents of the community. 

Some of the early teachers were: Jess York, 
Holt, Shelton, Mrs. Hill, Emma Webb, Ruby 
Vinson, Doxie Swope, Mrs. G. W. Webb, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Tunnell, Evelyn Untiedt, Mrs. Bent 
Hester, Florence and Myra Standefer, Mrs. 
Howard Moore, Nellie Bigby, Mrs. S. W. Haynes, 
Ruth D. Quinn, and Willie Mae Childners. 


Byrd Community—Curtis and Carl Byrd, twin sons 
of Jeff and Lena Byrd, with 4-H club lambs in the 
late 1920’s. Photo courtesy of Jo Johnson 


The children sat in double desks, two children 
to a desk. There was a long bench in front of 
the teacher’s desk and when a class was being 
held, the children involved in the lesson would 
sit on this bench. 

Lots of mischief went on among the large 
boys in school and they would pick on the shy 
boys. They usually brought their lunch in a 
syrup bucket and sometime the larger boys 
would remove the boiled egg and slip a raw 
egg into the bucket of one of their shy friends. 
They knew this kid would never tell the teacher 
on them. 

One day during the lunch hour, the 
larger children were having a “revival” 
or camp meeting. Hattie Byrd was the 
preacher and they were getting so many 
“converts” to come to the mourner’s 
bench that when the bell rang for classes 
to begin, the kids ignored it. They just 
couldn’t turn out church at that crucial 
point. When they finally returned to the 
school house, the teacher refused to let 
them enter and sent them home. The next 
morning when the children returned to 
school, the teacher gave each of them a 
whipping with a switch. 

Early day teachers had all the authority 
for correcting the children. There was no 
law that made the children go to school. 
Being a farming community, the larger children 
were kept at home until all the crops were 
harvested. Boys and girls would be in school 
until they were eighteen or nineteen years old 
and never finish. 

Christmas was a big event at the school for 
many years. Gustov Peiser would always make 
the Christmas tree (in those days you couldn’t 
buy them) by cutting a large mesquite tree and 
trimming off the branches. He then drilled holes 
in the trunk of the mesquite and placed cedar 
branches in the holes. The finished tree was 
usually ten feet high and ten or twelve feet 
across. It was a magnificient tree and all the 
community came for the Christmas celebration 
as there were no trees in the homes. Little 
children received their toys from Santa and a 
gift of fruit and nuts was given to all. 

There were “spelling bees” every Friday 
night at the school. Ora (Byrd) Reavis 
remembers how she liked to “spell down” her 


teacher, Mrs. Haynes. There were community 
“box suppers” to raise money for the needs of 
the school. There was no playground equip- 


ment, so games were played... . Wolf Over 
The River and Stealing Sticks being favorites. 
Some ball was played. 


Most teachers lived in other communities so 
they boarded with families in the Byrd com- 
munity. The Byrd home usually was home to a 
teacher. 


Byrd Community—Curtis Byrd on 1935 John Deere 
Tractor. Photo courtesy of Jo Johnson 


Curtis Byrd Farm, Byrd Community. Robert Ed 
White milks cow, possibly in late 1930’s. White is a 
nephew of Grace Byrd. Photo courtesy of Jo Johnson 

The Byrd School taught to the tenth grade, 
but the high school grades were dropped in the 
late 1920’s and only eight grades were taught 
after that date. Bonnie Dell (Byrd) Peiser and 
Beatrice (Byrd) Norwood graduated in 1924 
and they were the only graduates of the then 
“tenth grade school.” 

In the early 1930’s, a large concrete storm 
cellar was built by the W.P.A. on the school 
grounds. The cellar served as a playground for 
the school children. One of their favorite games 
to play on it was “King of the Mountain.” 

The school never had electricity, but was 
heated by a pot-bellied coal stove. The Rural 
Electrical Co-op brought electricity to the 
community by the 1950’s. Byrd school 
consolidated with Veribest in 1947 and bore the 
name of Veribest-Byrd until the late 1960’s. 
By Bonnie Dell (Byrd) Peiser 


CARLSBAD 


When the Concho Land Company acquired 
the Mason and Hughes property of 60,000 acres 
of land in 1907, they laid out a townsite on the 
North Concho River, a source of water for 
domestic use. A water well drilled in the heart 
of town had such mineral content that it could 
not be used for domestic purposes, but it 
possessed medicinal value. The land company 


built a bathhouse and advertised the town as 
the “coming health resort of the southwest.” 

The Post Office Department approved, in 
1908, the application to name the town 
Carlsbad. Marvin Hunter, who was owner and 
publisher of the newspaper, served as first 
postmaster. A schoolhouse, a Presbyterian 
church, and a water works system were built. 
A large Pleasure Pavilion and Bathhouse was 
erected. The land company started twice-a- 
month excursions, bringing in homeseekers 
from the north. 


Carlsbad School house 


F.A. Barnes conducted worship services once 
a month for the Presbyterian Church. They built 
a building and shared it with the Methodists 
and Baptists. The First Baptist Church was 
organized in 1908, and the First Methodist 
Church started meeting the same year with 
twenty-two members. These and other denom- 
inations worshipped together until 1960, when 
the Methodists built their own church. In 1928, 
the Baptists purchased the vacant J. B. Ray 
building in which to hold their own services. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Collett were the first 
members of the Methodist Church and Luther 
Collett, Maggie Johnson, Charley King, and the 
Shultze family (J. W., Kate, Ada, and Walter). 
Hubert Collett, Walter and Maggie Clegg joined 
in 1911, and thirty others joined through 1912. 
By 1972, membership dwindled to fifteen, and 
in October of 1982, the members merged with 
the Water Valley Methodist Church. 

Rey. Tolbert began preaching at the First 
Baptist Church in 1908. He served until about 
1914, when he was replaced by Bro. B. Prescott 
who served one year. Bro. N. D. Bullock served 
until 1916, when Rev. B. J. Jackson came. He 
served only one year. 

Mr. Horton, D. T. Bomer of Fort Worth, and 
J. L. Bryan of Waco, started the first bank in 
1910. The bank building served as post office, 
store and living quarters until drought caused 
it to close in 1914. The building was owned by 
Miss Lida Duncan, who was postmaster for 
thirty years. 

In 1910, when the State of Texas announced 
plans to build a tuberculosis sanatorium, the 
Concho Land Company donated two hundred 


acres for that purpose. The sanatorium provided 
its own dairy, hog farm, chicken farm, truck 
farm, and other conveniences such as laundry, 
power plant, and an ice house. The town grew 
as people were employed to operate the 
different areas of the facility. The hospital was 
named after Dr. McKnight, who was on staff 
there. In 1969, the state phased out the 
tuberculosis sanatorium, remodeled it to take 
care of mental patients. 

Business places during this time were Oscar 
Dorsey Garage, Powell Blacksmith Shop, 
J.B. Ray Grocery, Duncan 
General Store, Mrs. Hoggs 
Hotel, T. L. Griggs, Taxi, 
Edward Wooster Cabins, 
Potter Store, Claude 
Waggner Blacksmith, 
J. T. Goad Water Drilling, 
Bob Trool Barber Shop, 
_ and Collett Dairy. 

During the 1920s and 
1930s, Carlsbad continued 
to grow but by 1940, many 
people were forced to 
move for better jobs. 

Charles Griggs grand- 
father, T. L. Griggs had a 
taxi service which travel- 
led between Carlsbad and Sterling City. 
Charles Griggs stated, “I have a picture of one 
of the taxis. And my father most definitely 
played on the baseball team. My Aunt Eula was 
married to Connell Clegg. Connell’s father, T. 
J. Clegg, donated the land for the original 
Sanatorium — the tuberculosis hospital — today 
the San Angelo State School. My grandfather 
Thomasson — mother’s father — was the pro- 
duce farmer at the Sanatorium from 1920 until 
1945, my father worked in the ice plant, and 
my mother worked in the laundry. And even I 
worked there in the summers when I was in 
high school. My Aunt Ora Lee Griggs was 
postmistress there for many years. I lived in 
Carlsbad until I was four. We moved our 
house from Carlsbad to San Angelo in 1944 
when Daddy went to work at Goodfellow 
Field.” 

The Church of Christ at Carlsbad started in 
the backyard of Noel A. and Gladys Shaw’s 
home. Reuben Stanley was preaching. In April 
of 1939, a lot was purchased from C. C. and 
Eula Clegg for the purpose of building a 
meeting house. In March of 1940, L. E. Jones, 
T. P. Johnson, and Thomas R. Tedder were 
trustees for the construction. R. H. Moos, of 
San Angelo, was the carpenter. 

The Pentecostal Church started with a small 
group in 1950, who met in homes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryson were very active in visiting patients at 
the sanatorium. The church is now known as 
the Betheseda Christian Fellowship. 

Mrs. John McKnight, wife of the first 
superintendent of the Tuberculosis Hospital at 
Carlsbad, donated land adjacent to the hospital 
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for the construction of a chapel (more than half 
of the 700 patients were Catholic). The chapel, 
named St. Therese and costing $10,000, was 
completed in March 1957. The rectory was 
completed in July 1958. 

In August 1961, St. Therese’s was officially 
established as a parish (not a mission) and Fr. 
Arnold Boeding, the Chaplain at McKnight 
Sanatorium, was named the first residential 
pastor. 

Two unmarked cemeteries are located near 
Carlsbad. One is about one-half mile west of 
Carlsbad on the Clegg Ranch. One pioneer 
family buried there, whose name is not known, 
were killed by Indians about 1870. A soldier, 
named A. Collins, was killed while fighting 
Indians, and two Indians are also buried in the 
cemetery. Also buried there are Hugh (1839- 
1915) and Margaret Cox (1842-1921), the 
grandparents of Sid Martin and great-grand- 
parents of Eunice (Martin) Yadon and Beth 
(Martin) Flynn. 

The second cemetery is located on the north 
side of the North Concho River, about fifty 
yards west of the Carlsbad bridge. 

Contributed by W. J. Teel, Lillie and 
Maxwell Turner, Leslie Turner, Helen 
Whitley, Vera Koth, and JoAn and 
Thomas Earnest 


SCOUTING IN 
CARLSBAD 


Scouting in Carlsbad began 10 December 
1927. Troop #17 (later Troop #40) of the 
Concho Valley Boy Scouts of America was 
sponsored by the Parent Teachers Association 
of Carlsbad, Texas, whose president was Mrs. 
W. B. Turner. 

The Troop Committeemen were: H. C. 
Jacobs, Carlsbad, a teacher; W. E. Newsom, 
Carlsbad, Section Foreman for the G. C. and S. 
F. Railroad; M. H. Hollman, Sanatorium, Farm 
Manager; Fred Williams, Sanatorium Janitor; 
J. G. Staggs, Carlsbad Farmer. 

Scout Master was twenty-four year old Oliver 
Burton Carthen, Depot Agent for G. C. and S. 
F. Railroad. 

Troop enrollment, all Tenderfoot Scouts, 
were: Thurton Allard, Jesse Coleman, Bobbie 
Griggs, Falney (Mike) Haynes, Daughty Miller, 
Clarence Olson, Lloyd Olsen, name unreadable, 
and Glen Rabb. 

(From records at the Boy Scout Office in San 
Angelo, Texas) 

By JoAn Earnest 


CARLSBAD AND 
SANATORIUM 
BASEBALL 


Blondy Cross, sports writer for the San 
Angelo Standard-Times, helped organize the 
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Sanatorium Baseball Team, 1931. L-R Back Row: 
Earl Heskew, Bill Holland, Rhoy Davis, Howard 


Allison, Bill Scroggins, 
Row: Covert Hanson, 


, Bill Fryer. Middle 
. Front Row: Artey 


Brown, Hunter Cherry, C. W. Dilley, John Holland 
Jr. (mascot), John Griggs, Johnny Brown. 


Carlsbad Baseball Team, 1947. L-R Back Row: Roy 
Watkins, Sherman Teel, Gene Cope, Marvin Nichols, 
Cole Denman, Don Nichols. Front Row: Durwood 
Kemp, Vernie Horner, Sam Vines, Butch Kemp 
(mascot), W. J. Keel, Bobby Young, Paul Speciale. 


Concho Basin Baseball League, which included 
most towns and communities of Tom Green 
County. 

During the 1930s Carlsbad and Sanatorium 
each had a team. Rivalry was high, so it was 
decided the two teams would become one. To 
pick a name, they would play best three out of 
five series, the Sanatorium team won, so from 
that day until after World War II, the team was 
known as the San Team. After the war, in 1946, 
the team became Carlsbad. 

There was no admission charge, but during 
the game someone would pass the hat. The 
proceeds from the collection and profits from 
the concession stands bought the baseball bats 
and balls. The uniforms were bought by indiv- 
iduals and the businesses in the community. The 
sponsor’s name was usually on the back of the 
uniform, with the name of the town on the front. 

By W. J. Teel 


FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


The First Baptist Church of Carlsbad was 
organized in 1908, with members meeting in 
the schoolhouse, as did the Methodists and 
Presbyterians. In 1909, the Presbyterians built 
a church which they shared with the Baptists 
and other denominations. 

In 1928, the Baptists left that arrangement 
and purchased the vacant J. B. Ray building in 
which to hold their own services. 


In 1939, they completed building a new 
church, which was burned to the ground on 
September 8, 1946. Services were then held in 
the parsonage or at the Methodist and 
Presbyterian Church. They bought a tent and 
used it for one or two services until it was blown 
down by a strong wind on September 22, 1946. 

On October 2, 1946, the congregation voted 
to erect a building of concrete tile, 24’x40’. The 
first services were held there on October 23, 
1946. 

The church applied for and received a surplus 
chapel from San Angelo Army Air Field in May 
1947. Moving the building took from July to 
September, 1947, first services were held in it, 
October 12, 1947. 


Chapel from San Angelo Army Air Field, as 
purchased by First Baptist Church, Carlsbad, Texas, 
May 18, 1947. 

On December 31, 1950, another building 
burned to the ground with all its contents. 
Approximately $500 was still owed on the 
building. 

Construction was started on a new building 
February 26, 1951 in spite of set-backs. The 
first service in the new church was on June 20, 
1951. 


First Baptist Church, Carlsbad, Texas, 1953. 


Personnel changes were even more volatile 
than building changes. Rev. Tolbert began 
preaching in 1908 and organized the church, 
he served until about 1914, when he was 
replaced by Bro. B. Prescott. A year later, Bro. 
N. D. Bullock came as third pastor. In 1916, he 
was followed by Rev. B. M. Jackson who 
remained until 1917. 

By Helen Whitley 


METHODIST 
CHURCH 


The First Methodist Church of Carlsbad 
began with 22 people meeting on May 10, 1908. 
Everyone in the community was invited to 
attend and from that day until Easter Sunday, 
1960, the Methodists, Presbyterians, and at 
times other denominations shared as one big 
family. 

Mr. & Mrs. Albert Collett were the first 
members, joining November 26, 1908. 
Members who joined in 1909 were Prin Luke, 
Martha and Luther Collett, Maggie Johnson, 
Charley King, and J. W., Kate, Ada and Walter 
Shultze. Hubert Collett, Walter and Maggie 
Clegg joined in 1911, and 30 others through 
1912. 

The Carlsbad Methodists continued sharing 
the Presbyterian sanctuary and preachers until 
1960 when a new building was constructed and 
opened for worship on Easter Sunday. The 
congregation discharged all indebtedness in 18 
months. 

By 1972 membership dwindled to 15 and in 
October 1982, the members voted to merge with 
Water Valley. 

By W. J. Teel 


PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


In the early days of the 1900s church services 
were conducted in the school house with the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterians sharing 
Sundays and building and uniting in a Union 
Sunday School. 

In February, 1909, a meeting of those 
interested in organization of a Presbyterian 
Church was held. They voted to build a church 
building, committees were appointed, trustees 
elected and after obtaining help from Home 
Missions, the building was started. The 
Reverend F. A. Barnes conducted worship 
service one Sunday each month. By the end of 
the year, the church had nineteen members. 

The drought and First World War took their 
toll on the Carlsbad Community and the 
churches. The Presbyterians voted to stay 
together and have services when practical. The 
Rev. Guy Davis and Rev. Bluford Hestir, Sr. 
were two Home Mission Secretaries who 
helped. 

In October 1927, the members voted to move 
their building nearer the Sanatorium, services 
were held in members’ homes during the move 
which was completed to early fall of 1931. 

At the time of moving, the Methodist church 
was still alternating Sundays and working in a 
Union Sunday School with the Presbyterians. 
This arrangement continued until the spring of 
1960 when the Methodists built their own 
church. 


A few acres of land northwest of Carlsbad 
was donated by the Wilfred Turner family and 
Thomas G. Brennarnd donated funds for a 
Manse for the Presbyterian pastor. In June 1938, 
the Rev. Bluford Hestir, Sr., his wife Nina, and 
son Bluford, moved into the new manse. Rev. 
Hestir was pastor until 1948 when he retired 
because of ill health. 

In July 1970, the pastor, David C. Marx, was 
called to active service in the Navy and 
resigned. With no pastor and a gradual loss of 
membership, the church found it necessary to 
close its doors. 

By Lillie and Maxwell Turner 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


The first meeting of the Church of Christ at 
Carlsbad was in the backyard of the home of 
Noel A. and Gladys Shaw. Reuben Stanley did 
the preaching and four people were baptized. 
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Carlsbad Church of Christ, 13th Street & Fort Worth. 
Auditorium and classrooms. 
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In April, 1939, a lot was purchased from 
G. C. and Eula Clegg for the purpose of building 
a meeting house. Purchase price was $25. 
Trustees were Clyde W. Sloan, Garnet J. 
Ledford, and Millard T. Armour. 

In March, 1940, L. E. Jones, T. P. Johnson, 
and Thomas R. Tedder, trustees, were 
authorized to execute a promissory note for 
$550, payable to Armstrong Brothers Lumber 
Company of San Angelo, for construction of a 
building. The note was paid off in 1943. R. H. 
Moos of San Angelo did the carpenter work on 
the original building. 

Different men would come from San Angelo 
and surrounding areas to preach on Sundays. 
The men of the congregation served com- 
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Carlshad Church of Christ, 13th Street & Fort Worth, 
Parsonage. 


munion to the patients at McKnight TB 
Sanatorium. In November, 1945, the first full- 
time preacher, M. R. Batten, came to work with 
the congregation. 

About 1955, the church meeting at Water 
Valley began to meet with the Carlsbad 
congregation. The small building was moved 
to Carlsbad, added to the rear of the existing 
building, and used for classrooms. 

The house across the street from the church 
was given to the church by the H. C. Moreland, 
Sr. family for use as a home for the preacher. 

By Thomas and JoAn Earnest 


CEMETERIES 


Two unmarked cemeteries are located near 
Carlsbad. One is about one-half mile west of 
Carlsbad on the Clegg Ranch. The graves are 
hard to distinguish, as no care has been taken 
of them. It is known that one pioneer family 
was killed by Indians, about 1870, and buried 
here. The name and size of the family is not 
known. A soldier by the name of A. Collins, 
who was killed in fighting the Indians, and two 
Indians are also buried in the cemetery. The A. 
Collins grave was marked by a big yellow rock, 
but today the rock is gone or has been destroyed. 
Also buried in the cemetery are Hugh (1839- 
1915) and Margaret Cox (1842-1921), the 
grandparents of Sid Martin and great-grand- 
parents of Eunice (Martin) Yadon and Beth 
(Martin) Flynn. 

The other cemetery is located on the north 
side of the North Concho River, about fifty 
yards west of the Carlsbad bridge. Records have 
not been located telling how many or giving 
the names of those buried in this cemetery. 

By W. J. Teel 


PENTECOSTAL 
CHURCH 


The Pentecostal church started with a small 
group having prayer meetings in the homes of 
individual families. Mr. & Mrs. Bryson were 
the backbone of the group in visiting the 
tuberculosis patients at the Sanatorium and in 
giving out gospel tracts. This early beginning 
started in 1950. 

In 1951, the group purchased a lot at the corner 
of 14th and Marshall streets from Mrs. Emma 
Rabb and decided to build a church building. 

The first pastor was a Rev. Bush, who 
pastored for about one year. Rev. Myrtle 
Johnson was then elected pastor and she 
served for several years. 

The church is now known as the Bethesda 
Christian Fellowship. Over the years the church 
has grown in numbers and there are several 
members who have attended since its 
beginning. They are, Charlie and Nora 
Hamilton, Jim and Leona Dennis, and Alto and 
Jack Atkinson. 

By Leslie Turner 
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ST. THERESE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


From 1912 to 1956 a Catholic Church was 
not available for the approximately 450 
Catholic patients and employees residing at the 
McKnight State Sanatorium which was 
renamed San Angelo State School in 1969. 
During the last quarter of 1955 permission was 
granted to build a chapel to serve these people. 
Dr. and Mrs. John B. McKnight donated a 
property adjacent to the sanitarium in January, 
1956, on which a church could be built, since a 
denominational group was not permitted to 
build on state hospital campus. Plans for the 
chapel were submitted in August, 1956. The 
groundbreaking ceremonies were held in 
October 3, 1956, which is the feast of the patron 
saint chosen, St. Therese of Lisieux, the Little 
Flower. Upon completion of the building, the 
blessing and dedication was held on March 3, 
1957. Several months later the attached living 
area was enlarged. 
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St. Therese Catholic Church—Carlsbad, Texas, built 
1956. 

The Little Flower Chapel was officially 
established as a parish church (St. Therese of 
Lisieux Catholic Church), in August, 1961. 
Father Arnold Boeding, chaplain at McKnight 
State Tuberculosis Sanitarium, was named the 
first pastor. St. Paschal Church in Sterling City 
was designated as a mission of the church of 
Carlsbad. 

In July, 1976, with the help of a $7,500 
donation from the Catholic Extension Society, 
St. Therese Church purchased, for $10,000, 
adjoining property with a house that became 
the rectory. The former rectory area, attached 
to the church, was then used for meeting space 
and rooms for CCD classes. Lots adjoining the 
rectory property were purchased in November, 
1980, with the hope of eventually building a 
parish hall to be used for CCD religious 
instructions and other parish activities. Over 
200 businesses, organizations, and individuals 
contributed to the building fund. All 27,000 
Knights of Columbus in Texas and the Catholic 
Daughters of the Americas on State and local 
level participated in raising funds for church 
building fund. 

After ten years of work, sacrifice and saving 
for building a parish hall, the goal was about to 
become a reality. In February of 1990, plans 
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for a new hall and renovation of the CCD 
(Christian Doctrine) classrooms were submitted 
to Bishop Michael Pfeifer for approval. The 
blueprints were completed in July. Construction 
was to begin as soon as bids could be requested 
and contractors selected. The rectory, now 
vacant since 1983, was moved from the 
property to make room for the hall. Additional 
approval from the Bishop was gained for a 20- 
foot extension to the new hall which would then 
be 40’ x 80’. After groundbreaking ceremonies 
in May, 1991, with $52,000 in savings that had 
been raised by the parishoners at annual 
festivals, a $15,000 loan from the diocese and 
lots of faith, construction started in July. The 
building was completed and blessed by Bishop 
Michael Pfeifer in November. In order to limit 
the total cost to the $62,000 available, the parish 
elected to leave the inside unfinished at the time. 
Later in the spring the inside was completed 
by the parishoners. 

On July 1, 1983, the last priest, Rev. Father 
Solomon Fernandez, to reside full time in the 
rectory left St. Therese for other assignments. 
Further down the way, on June 1, 1990, St. 
Therese parish was “clustered” with Sacred 
Heart Cathedral in San Angelo. The lack of 
priests needed to serve all the parishes in the 
diocese had become evident. At this time, St. 
Therese was removed from the Sacred Heart 
“umbrella” and restored as a separate and 
independent parish with St. Paschal Church in 
Sterling City, once more a mission of St. 
Therese. A new concept in clerical ministry was 
implemented as Sister Mary Kay Bailey was 
appointed pastoral coordinator serving St. 
Therese and St. Paschal in all pastoral functions 
except administering the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and Father Miguel Dinio, chaplain 
for the Carmelite Sisters in San Angelo, was 
appointed as the sacramental minister. 


PRIESTS IN CHARGE OF 
ST. THERESE CHURCH 
(1956-1990) 


Reverend Fathers: Rev. Bertram Tiemeyer, 
OFM; Rev. Arnold Boeding; Rev. Bernard J. 
Binversie; *Rev. James R. Coleman; *Rev. 
James R. Aaron; *Rev. Andrew DeMuth; Rev. 
Charles Knapp; Rev. Vincent Daugintis; Rev. 
James Plagens; Rev. Floyd A. Brey; Rev. Louis 
Droll; Rev. Bruce Riski; Rev. Michael Dilmore, 
S.D.S.; *Rev. George Fey; Rev. Frank 
Colacicco; Rev. Solomon Fernando; Rev. 
Serran Braun; Rev. Charles Greenwell; Rev. 
Bernard Gully and Rev. Barry McLean. 

*_Administrators. 

By Edgar and Alice Glass, 
Debra Michalewicz, Alfonse and 
Ruby Schwartz 


SAN ANGELO STATE 
SCHOOL 


On September 1, 1969, McKnight 
Tuberculosis Hospital was renamed San Angelo 
Center and placed under the control of the Texas 
Department of Mental Health and Mental 
Retardation. 

Numerous changes in the physical plant were 
required to make it a suitable living facility. The 
projects included enclosing the screened 
porches with windows, replacing floor tiles, 
installing dropped ceilings in the hallways and 
bathrooms, installing additional lighting, 
repairing plumbing, repainting, and installing 
evaporative cooling. 

The dairy barn was converted into a sheltered 
workshop, the bakery building is now a 
greenhouse, the movie theater was used as a 
gym until the new gym was completed in 1980 
and is now used as the motor pool. The central 
kitchen was relocated back to its original 
location adjacent to the dining room and the 
dining room was expanded. 

The Center was opened to adult mentally 
retarded persons of Texas with a total bed 
capacity of 791. 

Dr. Billy Walker was the first superintendent 
from September 1969 through 1970. Mr. J. W. 
Irwin was Superintendent from 1970 until his 
death in 1976. Mr. R. Allen Williams has been 
the Superintendent since 1976. 

In 1983, the facility was renamed San Angelo 
State School. The current population is 
approximately 420, with approximately 750 
employees. 


CAT CLAW 
SCHOOL 


Another one-room school in the District #8 
of Bismarck was the Cat Claw School located 
1/4 mile south of a curve on US 87 (now FM 
1223 or south of Goodfellow field). This school 
was in operation from about 1906 to 1917. 
Some of the children attending the school were 
Margaret Bunnell McDonald of the Joe Bunnell 
family, Belle and Marie Bunnell of the John 
Bunnell family, the Homer Duckworth family, 
Madeline Bradbury Ryals and Cecil Butts of 
the Lee Butts family. 

In 1911, Cat Claw was one of the two one- 
room schools in disrict #8. The other was Ben 
Ficklin. The schools at that time taught up to 7 
grades and the school term lasted only six or 
seven months in the early years. A Mrs. J. A. 
Burns and Hattye Stidham taught in 1911 and 
they each received $60 per month taught. 

Other teachers listed for either Cat Claw or 
Ben Ficklin from 1905 to 1916-17 year were: 
Vana Brooks, Dossie Crow, Orline Gholson, 
Pauline Lee, Maggie M. Kenzie, Annie Gober, 
Feral Connell, Ada Cain, Fannie Aycock, Ora 


Penden, Ola Syrgley, Lota Johnson and Mrs. 
Ethel Brewer. 

The Tom Green County School ledgers show 
two coal bills, one for November and one for 
February that cost $10 each time. 

From 1914-1916, Ada Cain was the teacher 
at Cat Claw. She taught Belle Bunnell in the 
first grade. Belle a shy little school girl recalls, 
reciting poems, having school programs, and 
for one opening school program, she recalls 
picking the wild blue verbenas for a large 
“WELCOME” sign. Belle recalls this following 
poem. “In winter I get up at night — and dress 
by candle light. In summer quite the other way; 
I have to go to bed by day and hear the grown 
up peoples feet going past me on the street.” 

By 1916-17, many new families were moving 
into the farming community south of San 
Angelo. The trustees saw the need for a more 
central location for a school. A site was picked 
between Ben Ficklin and Cat Claw which was 
about six miles apart. The 1.8 acre site was five 
miles south of San Angelo where the present 
Fairview Elementary School is today just north 
of Loop 306-Hwy. 87 on Fairview Road. 

On September 22, 1917, the Bismarck School 
District #8 paid H. M. Roark $32.50 and E. C. 
Lee was paid $30 for “moving school.” S. E. 
Lee and J. H. Sunday were also paid for 
“moving school house.” This must have been 
the Cat Claw School that was moved to the new 
location where Bismarck was to be built in the 
fall of 1917. 

Milton T. Blanton recalled that Cecil Butts, 
who attended Cat Claw, told of remembering 
the moving of the Cat Claw School to the new 
Bismarck School location in 1917. 
Remembrances: At the age of 4, Milton Blanton 
stood up before a group at Cat Claw School 
and proudly recited a poem which tells of the 
mode of transportation to school at that time. 


DD ait assis is for donkey..... big and strong. 
If you kick him a bit, . . . he’ll keep jogging 
along.” 


Cecil Butts attended Cat Claw in 1915. 
Several years ago he recounted a story of his 
brother, Monte Butts, who made it a point to 
go to Cat Claw School at the end of each day 
to help teacher, Ada Cain, hitch up her horse to 
the buggy. Monte’s visit to the school puzzled 
Cecil until he realized it was an attempted 
courting to get Miss Cain’s attention. 

In researching material, we came upon some 
old postcards. This one written by Ada Cain in 
1910, a teacher at Cat Claw, was sent to Miss 
Clara Jackson. Miss Cain taught in District 8 
for the Ben Ficklin, Cat Claw and Bismarck 
School from 1912 to 1918. (Post card Available 
at Fort Concho Library). 

(See Ben Ficklin School, Boundaries of 
Common School District 8, Bismarck School 
and Fairview School). 

By Doris Block 


CHRISTOVAL 


In 1864, approximately three miles south of 
what is now present day Christoval, Captain 
Henry Fossett of the Confederate Army found 
several cabins built by Army deserters of the 
Civil War. These cabins were apparently 
abandoned when Texas troops moved against 
the deserters. This is the earliest record of 
settlers, other than Indians living in the 
Christoval area. 

In 1865, Washington DeLong and Sylvinia 
Williams were married. They were among the 
first to settle in the Christoval area, after moving 
to the South Concho River. Washington 
DeLong, from Kentucky, joined the frontier 
regiment some time between 1858 and 1859, 
as a minute man, at the age of 19. As quoted 
from the San Angelo Standard-Times, this is 
how Washington and Sylvinia met. “From a 
punishing foray into Indian territory in 1860, 
weary, shaggy, loaded with scalps and trophies, 
Washington DeLong came into Belknap to a 
hero’s welcome. Helping to serve the food was 
fifteen year old Sylvinia Paralee Williams, a 
daughter of a veteran of the Mexican War.” 

Before moving to the South Concho River 
area, Washington had been a Texas Ranger and 
was involved in the Battle of Dove Creek. A 
couple of years later, while traveling with Ed 
Love near present day Christoval, they were 
attacked by about seventeen Indians. They 
managed to escape but Washington’s arm was 
crippled from a bullet that shattered his elbow, 
though he later regained its use. 

Washington DeLong owned the section of 
ground that constitutes the township of 
Christoval. He paid thirteen dollars for it and 
later traded it for a team of horses and harness. 
Or as another account has it, he traded it and 
three sections more for 800 head of sheep. 

Washington DeLong and his three brothers, 
Sam, Dave and William built a brush and rock 
dam at Christoval. He also built the second 
irrigation ditch in the area of about three miles 
long. 

Washington and Sylvinia built two homes on 
the South Concho River. Their third home was 
built some time in the 1870’s, three miles north 
of present day Christoval. The house was built 
from lumber hauled by ox-cart from Austin with 
Sylvinia being the first woman to have plank 
floors and a sewing machine in the area. 

Washington DeLong was the first man in 
Tom Green County to have a wire fence. 
Washington and his brother sold hay to the 
Army Post at Fort Concho. They were also 
herding goats brought from Lipan Springs. 
According to an interview with Sam DeLong 
in 1924, it was William who decided to try to 
fill the government contract for hay with a new 
plant, Johnson grass, recently imported from 
Egypt by a Professor Johnson. The brothers got 
a couple of spoonfuls of this seed. Soon it had 


taken over the country. It made good hay and 
grew all right, but you could not stop it. 

The DeLong boys attended a one room 
school in a picket schoolhouse on the west bank 
of what is now Christoval, and were taught by 
a German named Threckenbrauer. 

Sam and William DeLong operated a ranch 
near Christoval and were engaged in the last 
Indian fight in this part of the country in 1876. 
Sam shot an Indian he found ransacking their 
picket house. 

Washington DeLong died February 10, 1889, 
leaving a wife and eight children. Fifty years 
old, he was buried in the DeLong family 
cemetery at Christoval. Sylvinia died in 1932 
and her grandchildren remember her as 
devoutly religious, kneeling by her bed to say 
her prayers. 

In 1867, Eugene McCrohan, an Irishman, 
settled some thirty-three sections of land in Tom 
Green and Schleicher Counties, with the help 
of his three sons, John, Charlie and Dave. The 
McCrohans also had a dairy farm near the 
location of the present Lone Wolf Bridge. 

In 1870, Paddy Mires came from Menard, 
Texas, and built a two-story rock house on Toe 
Nail Trail. It served as a church, hotel and dance 
hall for all the neighbors. Zack Miller teamed 
with Mr. Mires in building it. They chose this 
spot because it was near a spring, and although 
Mr. Mires was first in the sheep business, he 
later built a grist mill, a dam, and various 
irrigation canals. According to Christoval tales, 
a traveler and his son spent the night at the Mires 
home. Early the next morning, the boy was sent 
to bring the horses which pulled the wagons. 
The boy was chased by a band of Indians and 
scalped within view of the house. The body was 
buried nearby. 

In 1878, W. C. Jones arrived in a covered 
wagon with five children. Their home was a 
picket house on the southside of the South 
Concho River. Later they settled on what is 
known as the Arthur Gulden Farm. 

AMr. Evans built the first hotel in Christoval 
with lumber hauled from Abilene, Texas. The 
Holland family arrived in 1879 and later built 
the Grove Hotel. 

In 1880, Mr. Washington DeLong met a man 
named Christopher Columbus Doty who was 
traveling through San Angelo with some sheep. 
Doty would be the man who would establish 
the town of Christoval. 

Born in Barry County, Missouri, C. C. Doty 
had little opportunity to attend school, but 
completed his education by the light of a 
burning rag twisted in a cup of grease. 

Hearing of the advantages of West Texas, he 
left home at age twenty-one to come to Texas. 
He had been offered an interest in his uncle’s 
sheep. He and his uncle’s son, Jeff Moore, 
became successful, but according to the story 
told by the old timers of Christoval neighbor- 
hood, Christopher Columbus and Jeff 
purchased a “fine hack” in which they rode 
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about the country while Mexicans tended their 
flocks, until they went broke on their first 
venture. 

When Doty brought his sheep to the Concho 
Rivers, he was ordered to leave by a cattleman 
who claimed to own the land. Doty sent a map 
of the disputed territory to the Land 
Commission at Austin, who said only four 
hundred acres belonged to the cattleman. After 
the cattleman threatened another sheepherder, 
Doty informed him that he knew how much he 
legally owned and that, if he caused another 
disturbance, fifty thousand head of sheep would 
be brought in within three months. At once the 
cattleman changed his attitude . . . and became 
very friendly. 

In the year 1880, it was reported that Doty 
saw only one herd of buffalo, but there were 
plenty of antelope, deer and turkey. In 1882, 
Doty had a well drilled on what is now the 
Runge Ranch. It was the first well south of the 
South Concho River and the first windmill 
between San Angelo and Del Rio. 

In 1882, W. S. Crawford and D. Q. McCarty 
(brothers-in-law) made their way from Missouri 
to California, and on to Texas with a herd of 
sheep. They had a military escort part of the 
way to protect them from Indians. 

About this same time, Henry Musick settled 
here with his two sons, Bob and Walter. Mr. C. 
C. Doty had saved up $2,500, from ranch labor 
and with the money he built a store and post 
office. One story has it that postal authorities 
contacted Doty to name the town. He sent in 
the name of “Alice” for his sweetheart, Miss 
Alice Pancost, but there was already a town by 
that name. So he decided to send in the Spanish 
word for Christopher, which is Christobal, but 
the authorities misread the word and spelled it 
Christoval. Another story says that early 
resident Jim Smith wanted to establish a post 
office and town in the area and sent in the names 
of DeLong and other older settlers. All of which 
the postal authorities rejected, so he decided to 
name it “Christoval” which is what the sheep 
herders called Doty. 

Washington DeLong’s son, J. H. DeLong, 
recalls that the original post office was 
established by Doty and was located at the 
point where the highway turns off of Mineral 
Wells Road, just north of Christoval. 

Living in a room adjoining the store, Doty 
awoke to find the store on fire and was unable 
to salvage anything. Despite this, on June 3, 
1889, he married Miss Alice Pancost at 
Christoval and they moved to Dove Creek. 
They later lived at Concho Springs and then 
Eldorado. The town of Christoval was moved 
to its present site after the fire. 

In 1884, Mr. A. E. Shepperd joined the 
Holland family. Later he married, and took up 
some school land. 

After Mr. Doty left Christoval, Uncle Johnny 
Jones became the postmaster, but was killed 
when robbers attempted to hold up the post 
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office. The South Concho Irrigation Company, 
with Sam DeLong as president, was formed in 
1885. The three miles of ditches and a dam 
across the South Concho River took ten years 
to complete with the help of Negro soldiers. 
The dam and ditches are still in existence today 
and used for irrigation purposes. 

Also in 1885, we find the first Union Church 
formed in Christoval. The late Mr. Will C. 
Jones’ father gave the land. Old timers working 
on the building included Mr. Waddell, Mr. 
Shipley, Mr. Jones, Mr. McCarty, Mr. Crawford 
and Mr. Doty. 

In 1888, the Billy Williams’ family arrived, 
and a brother, Zack Williams, followed about 
ten years later. Mr. Zack’s health was bad, and 
often in those days, doctors prescribed a change 
in climate. 

The first road to San Angelo or Ben Ficklin 
followed the river, but some time in the 90’s, 
the present highway was laned. There was no 
highway department, and each man in the 
county had to work so many days or pay for 
that number of days, for repair and main- 
tenance. In bad weather, people stayed at home 
for there were no bridges or pavement. Many 
can remember the causeway during the floods, 
when the high water held up traffic for hours. 

The Lee Williams family bought four 
sections of land south of Christoval in 1891. 
Mr. Williams raised one thousand two hundred 
colts annually from the two thousand two 
hundred German coach horses he brought with 
him. 

In the Spring of 1900, the James M. Hill 
family came from Lampasas to visit Rev. 
Atkinson, who owned the stage stand here. 
Along with them were the T. H. Ivy’s. A brother 
of Hill’s, Joe, came along but as he headed back 
home he remarked, “It’s just too far west!” 

In 1900, the Jas Fords were operating the 
drug store here and Mr. Douthitt also ran a store. 

In 1902, H. Chapple, (who joined the army 
as a sixteen year old Yankee soldier) came to 
this part of the country from Bastrop, Texas, 
and settled where the old Stansberry Ranch is 
located. About this same time the Harris family 
came to Tom Green County. 

William A. Anson bought the Head of the 
River Ranch from the Berrendo Livestock 
Company for $3.65 per acre in 1902. He was 
an Englishman who took out citizenship papers 
in 1896, and served as a Captain in World War 
I. Later he built a reputation as a famed polo 
player. He married the former Louise Van 
Wagenen, an accomplished actress from New 
York. Billy Anson was interested in raising 
thoroughbred horses, and worked ten or twelve 
cowboys including Jeff Harkey, Peyton 
Holmes, Andy Bowen, Bud Creech, and George 
Holland. His first foreman was Sid Martin, 
followed by Dennis Hayes, and in 1907, P. F. 
Petsch. During this time, Nick Carter, Charles 
Riley, Hilary and Alex Simmons, and Slim 
Peoples worked as cowboys. Lehman Walters 


was the next foreman, and Bob Holland also 
worked under him. 

In 1903, the H. C. Taylor’s arrived, and living 
next door to them were the Charles B. Wilsons, 
who came here from Clarksville, Tennessee. 

During this time, they had many good times 
at dances at the old W.O.W. Hall. They say 
Myrtle Williams could dance farther and faster 
than all the rest, but other belles included Lydia 
Goldwire, Florrie and Dee Shepperd, Susie 
Chapple, and Ethel and Lula Lee Williams. 

In 1904, the H. C. Warnocks and J. W. 
Warnocks arrived from Alabama. H. C. 
Warnock and his wife had three or four children 
when they started for Texas in a wagon pulled 
by a team of horses. Everytime they were 
expecting another baby, they would stop, stay 
for a while till mother and new baby were able 
to travel. Fourteen children later, they arrived 
at the top of five-mile-hill overlooking 
Christoval. Mr. Warnock looked down at the 
beautiful valley and told his wife, “This is where 
we’re going to live. This is home.” Soon after 
that, some of them had smallpox, and it was 
difficult to get medicine or help, as people were 
afraid of the dreaded disease, and there were 
several deaths. 

In December, 1905, the Rev. J. T. Lasater and 
family moved near Mineral Wells, just north 
of Christoval. 

Passengers and mail were carried on coach 
or stage hack drawn with four to six horses. 
Changes were made at Pecan, Christoval, 
Hackberry, and Eldorado. All freight was by 
wagon and all stock was driven to market. It 
was a common sight to see big herds of cattle 
followed by cowboys and the chuck wagon. 
There were few sheep in this part of the country 
until about 1917. 

In 1906, Mr. Byron Fisk was Superintendent 
of the Christoval School, and it was enlarged 
that year to three rooms. The tale is told that he 
walked from San Angelo to apply for the 
position. Earlier he had taught in Williamson 
County. Mrs. Jennie B. Fisk started teaching 
the primary grades in 1911, after the death of 
her husband, and taught for thirty years. 

In 1906, we were blessed with our first 
telephone exchange, and it was run and 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. John A. Barnes. Later, 
their daughter, Velma, took over, and gave us 
service (beyond the line of duty, and always 
with a smile and a bit of humor). 

This same year, there was a bad flood on 
August 6th, that almost wiped Christoval away. 
Bob Williams swam his horse in the river to 
rescue a woman and her daughter who were 
clinging to an oak tree. He put the women on 
the horse and hung to the horses’s tail, until 
they all reached safety. 

The first park was once a chicken farm 
belonging to R. W. Rogers. A flood came, 
washing away the chickens. No one wanted the 
overflow land, but Rogers wanted to trade it 
for a span of mules belonging to Mr. Crawford. 


The women in town made a quilt, and sold it, 
making some $60.00, which applied on the 
mule trade so the town might have a city park. 
The upper part of the park was bought very 
cheaply. It was once the site of a saloon owned 
by Ed Pfeister, and the people voted out liquor, 
and it closed, so the land was then sold. The 
old Rudd Road separated this part of the park 
from the Baptist Encampment Grounds. 

In 1906, Dr. and Mrs. B. T. Welch settled in 
Christoval, and he practiced medicine for a 
short time. 

In 1909, our present school building was 
erected with six rooms. On the corner stone are 
the following names of trustees: H. C. Warnock, 
President; Jas Ford, A. E. Shepperd, T. Z. 
Williams, H. C. Taylor, H. Chapple and J. S. 
Lane. Charlene Kirk, whose dad T. Z. Williams 
helped build the schoolhouse, remembers that 
everyone in school brought something to put 
into the cornerstone. Some brought hairpins, 
trinkets, etc., but she put a lock of her hair in it. 
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This part of Christoval School was erected in 1909. 
Courtesy of Rena Dee Gaines 

In 1910, Madge Crawford and H. C. 
Goldwire were married. He was a dashing 
young man from Georgia who stole her heart. 

That same year, the Baptist members of the 
Union Church withdrew their membership. 
This move caused a lot of heartbreak, for the 
little community had been such a close knit one 
in the Union Church. Mr. Ellis became 
Superintendent of this First Baptist Sunday 
School. 

In 1911, Mr. Van Horn started the Christoval 
Observer, a newspaper published weekly. 

In 1912, Miss Rebecca Taylor remembers 
teaching the third and fourth grades under 
Superintendent Womack. 

An incident all will remember will be the 
killing of Dr. McCord by Dr. Salmon. It was 
just a case of jealousy, gossip, and too many 
doctors for our little town. (Dr. Salmon did go 
free, but the incident left its mark in the lodges 
and there were divided sympathies.) The trial 
was in Coleman. They had to have a special 
train take spectators from Christoval to 
Coleman. 

In 1912, the John Hannums were running the 
Grove Hotel. Their regular boarders included 
Clay Atkins, T. L. Hann, H. Albert Shaw, Miss 
Laura Pepper, and Miss Lydia DeLong. The 
Jake Hannum family moved to Christoval in 
that same year. 
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Florene Smith, unknown, Ruth Holland, Juanita Robertson, Margaret Holland, Mary Lee Atkins, Dorothy 


Jean Murray, Anise DeLong. Second row left to right, unknown, 


Sparks, Donley, Georgia 


Kelly, Jane Doran, unknown, unknown, Allen Sparks, Adeline Amundsen, Richard Hathcock. Back row left 
to right, Grace Ellis, Jean Tucker, Minnie Lee Smith, Edith Danley, Casner Dooley, Elizabeth Atkins, Mrs. 
Fisk, teacher, Ruth Rouse, Jesse Robertson, unknown. Courtesy of Juanita Robertson Huntley 


A big event in Christoval was the Baptist 
Encampments which attracted as many as eight 
to ten thousand to hear the late George Truitt 
of Dallas as the speaker. Charles Nasworthy, 
Dr. Lyons of the First Baptist Church in San 
Angelo, Judge Whitton of Eldorado and T. Z. 
Williams of Christoval started the Baptist 
Encampments. The first encampment was a 
brush arbor. The brush arbors are made up of 
poles holding a roof of brush, which was used 
as shade for the services. Services would last 
all day, from early morning, till late in the 
evening with only breaks for meals prepared 
by the ladies, who cooked over the open 
campfires. In the few leisure hours, the men 
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Confederate Reunion during 


the 1920s. Front row left to right, unknown, Blanche Crow, Claudia Shepperd, 


would swim in the river at one time, and the 
women another. It has been said since the 
mineral springs gave off a mild odor of sulphur— 
the Bible’s brimstone—when the preacher started 
talking about hell, the Baptists not only heard 
about the other place, they smelled it too! It 
must have been a powerful aid to the Lord. 

A crude octagen shaped tabernacle was built 
by the Baptists. It had a rough cement floor, 
sliding doors all around and a pot-bellied stove 
located in the middle. There was a platform on 
one side which held a pulpit, piano and benches 
for a choir. Those on the committee to raise 
money to finish the tabernacle were A. 
Warnock, W. H. Chapple and W. J. Evans. 


Hazel Jones, Helen Hannum, Ethel Ivy Atkins, unknown, Mrs. Lewis, Nadel Welch. Back row left to right, 


unknown, unknown, Rebecca Holland, Mrs. Jim DeLong, Hettye Jones, Florence 


Williams. Courtesy of Rena Dee Gaines 


, unknown, Maggie 
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Rawls Bath House. Courtesy of Mrs. Norman Jenkins 


The Old Confederate Reunion drew 
thousands also. This was held in the City Park 
and the citizens of Christoval dressed up and 
held a pageant to honor those who came. 

Mr. W. T. McKee and Voss laid off the north 
and east part of Christoval. They started selling 
city lots on Mockingbird Hill. A high tower 
was erected for sightseers. George Lewis was 
also instrumental in developing Christoval. B. 
G. Hill was the leading developer of Christoval 
business district. 

The first actual graduate (they did not have 
regular graduation services previously) was 
Alfred Shepperd in 1914 in a class to himself. 
The class of 1915 had six in it, including 
Blanche Crow, Ethel Ivy, Callie Lilly Rogers, 
Eugene Wilson, and Tom and Walter Williams. 

About this same period a water well was 
being drilled and at 360 feet they hit mineral 
water. Since bath houses were a popular health 
aid, one was built on the site. It was located 
across the river, and operated by a Mr. Lilly. It 
was said that the louder the water smelled, the 
healthier you became! Of the three bath houses 
built, Dr. F. W. Rawls operated the only one 
left until he retired in 1974. His son-in-law, 
Norman Jenkins, who was associated with him, 
still owns and operates the Rawls Bath House 
in 1987. 

The Kenleys moved near McKendrick draw 
in 1914. Mr. Kenley had a favorite saddle pony 
that got in the river and was about to drown, 
and he was unable to get him out. He jumped 
in and held the horse’s head out of the water, 
yelling all the time, “Help! Help!’ Neighbors 
thought one of the children or perhaps Mr. 
Kenley himself was in danger, so they rushed 
to the river, saving the horse. 

Swart’s Barber Shop was opened when Mr. 
W. C. Swart moved to Christoval in 1916, with 
his little bride, Lela. In 1973, Mr. Swart still 
operated from the same frame building of 1916, 
and was almost 80 years old. 

The Christoval Red Cross Branch of the Tom 
Green County Chapter was organized July, 
1917, by Mrs. John Findlater and Mrs. E. L. 
Wells, Jr., of San Angelo. Chair of the 
committee was Mrs. Ethel M. Gann, vice-chair 
was Mrs. Walter Warnock, secretary was Mrs. 
Jennie B. Fisk, and treasurer was Mr. Dennis 
O. Hays. The group of volunteers sewed outing 
pajama suits and knitted mufflers, helmets and 
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socks for the men who had volunteered 
for the National Guard, then Company 
H, later Company M. 

In 1920, the Broadcasting Station in 
San Angelo opened, and the late Frank 
Van Horn installed our first radio. It was 
bought by public subscription and 
placed in the W.O.W. Hall. My, 
Christoval was modern! 

From 1924 to 1927, Louis Jones held 
the title as World Champion Roper. He 
was bestowed that honor at Madison 
Square Garden. He started his roping 
career during World War I in Germany. The 
following is an excerpt from the Christoval 
Observer .... 

The Christoval Observer reports that the 

marriage of Miss Hettye Warnock and 

Louis Jones on May 31st. Mr. Jones is the 

World Championship roper, but he won the 

best contest on May 31st he has ever won, 

made a good catch and tied it for life. 

In 1926, four more rooms were added to our 
school and the Methodist Church built their red 
brick building that year. Jas Ford, Walker Hale 
and B. T. Welch were on the building committee 
for the church. Most of it was paid for by 
receipts from July 4th dinners and Mrs. _T. P. 
Montgomery was an active chairman of many 
of these. Her late husband was the peacemaker 
on the irrigation ditch for many years. 

In 1928, we were blessed with electricity, 
and our old Aladdin lamps went up on the shelf. 
The railroad started running to Sonora from San 
Angelo in 1930. 

In 1931, Viola Harris Lock became our 
Postmistress, and her sister, Maggie Harris 
Williams, her assistant. The original Post Office 
was across the street from where it is now 
situated. 
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Sophomores and Juniors - 1929-1930. Front row left to 
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Vannie Kemp and sister, Laura Stuart Robertson, left 
to right, along with many others used the hand pump 
to get water from the well near the Baptist Tabernacle 
and encampment. Taken around 1927. Courtesy of 
Juanita Robertson Huntley 


About this same period in time, Christoval 
had an Independent Basketball team, headed 
by H. A. Chapple, that was really a good one. 
Other players included Ralph King, August 
Lehmann, Walker Hale, Bud Trigg, Morris 
Talley, Dogie Finley, Big Foot Lewis and Donn 
Legg. 

In September 1936, Christoval had another 
bad flood. After months of dry hot weather, we 
had twenty inches of rain. Charlene Kirk 
remembers it well, as her daughter decided it 
was time to make her appearance in the world. 
It was the middle of the night, and raining hard. 
They had to walk to where the car was parked 
and then push it onto the highway. At 6:30 a.m., 
Mary was born in the Shannon Hospital, just 
as water was coming in the basement. Bryan 
Kirk, the proud dad, was kept busy carrying 
records from the flooding basement to one of 
the top floors. Another flood hit in 1938 but 
without as much damage as the one two years 
before. 


me 


right, Avis Holland, Irvin Robertson, Frank Gulden, 


Hixon Murray, Lorene Murray, Ira Tillery, Evelyn “Charlie” Musick, Blanche Perciful. Back row left to 
right, Max Turney, Maurice Talley, Illaree Kennedy, Blanche Binyon, Ruby Giblin, Marie Deats, Robbie 
Mimms, teacher, Waldo Jimerson, Walker Hall. Courtesy of Dorthy Jungk 


During the forties, Christoval did not have 
much civic improvements, due to the war, but 
that was a different story. Beginning in July 
1950, oil was discovered in the Hulldale Field 
on the Frank Thompson Ranch. Ben L. Keyes 
Construction Company had ten to twelve 
employees working, making oil locations. A 
few months later the Neva West Field came in. 

December, 1951, the largest men’s organ- 
ization in Christoval was formed. It was named 
the Ben Keyes Bible Class, a nondenom- 
inational unit and was still active in 1987. 

In 1952, Christoval had an outstanding 
football team that made history. They won 
Regional Title against Fort Davis with a starting 
lineup of Jack Pardee, Bucky Atkins, Charles 
Bolinger, Leon Wyatt, and James Kerr. The 
team was coached by G. W. Tillerson. 

In March, 1953, the new gymnasium and 
remodeled Christoval School was dedicated. 
The new addition off the gymnasium included 
ahome economics room, first and second grade 
classrooms, restrooms and a janitor’s supply 
room. The project also included taking the 
second story from the old building and 
renovating the existing structure. 

In 1954, Christoval was to get Natural Gas 
supplied by Lone Star Gas Company, if at least 
one hundred people signed up. Christoval sur- 
passed the goal. 

Also in 1954, “Pecos” Pate Boone moved to 
Christoval from Hobbs, New Mexico, due to 
his wife’s ill health. They purchased the Holland 
place and put in an Antique Shop and 
Blacksmith Shop. 

In 1955, Toe Nail Trail was paved, thanks to 
the efforts and determination of the late R. 
Wilbur Brown. It has been said that Toe Nail 
Trail got its name from the children who walked 
to school barefooted. Toe Nail Trail was very 
rocky and many of the children lost their 
toenails because of stubbed toes, going to and 
from school. Another story is probably more 
accurate. Jeff Thomerson, leased his brother 
Al’s ranch and when asked why the ranch was 
not named AI said, “Well, ’ve got something 
of a toenail hold here-recon’ [ll just call her 
Toe Nail.” 

We had another bad flood in 1957 and C. W. 
Wiggins were rescued by helicopter from the 
roof of their home near Mineral Wells crossing. 
A rent house belonging to L. L. Kennedy went 
down the South Concho River, a total loss. The 
same year, a $50,000 water works was installed 
for our little town. Lee Atkins, Charlie Derden 
(our County Commissioner), M. G. Shurley, F. 
D. Willis, and C. L. McMillan signed the 
agreement with the Upper Colorado River 
Authority. Ford Boulware also helped in this 
plan. 

In 1959, June and Harold Pettitt bought the 
Golden Years Nursing Home which was 
formerly Perciful Bath House. The building was 
completely refurbished and in the summer of 
1963 they added another wing, making it 


possible to care for about sixty patients. June 
and Harold still own and operate this nursing 
home in 1987. In 1962, the Casa Blanca Hotel 
burned to the ground, and in 1963, two more 
businesses burned, including the Beauty Shop, 
Dry Cleaners, and Masonic Lodge. 

The 200 mark of enrollment was reached by 
Christoval School in 1968. Improvement 
projects for the school included three class- 
rooms, a library, a cafeteria, and restrooms. The 
consolidation with Knickerbocker made us a 
stronger and better school. 

In about 1973, Pate Boone decided he wanted 
a buffalo. He sent Steve Gaines and Ken 
Tounget to New Mexico to get the calf. He 
named her Cynthia Ann Parker. When Cynthia 
Ann was two years old, Mr. Boone had a heart 
attack so he decided to sell her to Mr. 
LeBoutillier. Tennis Creighton and Bob 
Holland said they would help load Cynthia Ann. 
After roping the buffalo, Bob Holland took up 
the slack with the rope and somehow got the 
rope around his thumb. The buffalo was 
throwing fits and the rope cut his thumb 
completely off. The doctor wanted to know how 
he had lost his thumb and when Bob Holland 
told him, the doctor would not believe him! In 
1976, when he was eighty-eight, “Pecos” Pate 
Boone wrote his autobiography, “THE BOONE 
BOYS: FRONTIERSMEN AND THEIR 
GREAT WILD WEST SHOW.” 

Christoval’s first parade was also in 1976. 
The El Concho Study Club sponsored 
America’s two hundredth birthday with a 
celebration in the park with over six hundred 
people enjoying a Bar-B-Q lunch. This was 
followed by armadillo races, old fiddlers’ 
contest, cow chip throw, donkey baseball games 
and at 12 noon, Pate Boone fired his homemade 
cannon. That afternoon Congressman Tom 
Loeffler led the parade. Pate Boone and Garland 
Gaines won the first place trophy with their 
entry of a covered wagon that had been restored 
by Mr. Boone. 

Christoval’s first Community Center was 
erected that year. This was to be a temporary 
home until suitable land could be obtained. This 
building housed the ambulance and fire truck. 
In 1985, the new Community Center was 
erected. 

A brand new 1.6 million dollar Junior High 
and High School was completed in 1987. This 
new addition to our school system includes a 
new gymnasium, ten classrooms, and a library. 

Many of the early day settlers families still 
reside in Christoval. Old-timers related much 
of the history of Christoval to the late Clarice 
Atkins McMillan. What is the secret that draws 
people to this town and keeps them? Perhaps 
it’s because Christoval nestles in a valley of 
large live oak and pecan trees. Or perhaps it’s 
the beautiful South Concho River, which flows 
through Christoval, being so unique, because 
itis only one of two rivers in the United States, 
which flows north. Maybe as one of the earlier 


day settlers said as he gazed down on 
Christoval, “This is it, this is home!” 
By Rena Dee Gaines and the writings of 
Clarice Atkins McMillan 


SCHERZ RANCH 
CEMETERY 


This cemetery is located on private property. 
On U.S. Hwy 277, about 11.2 miles from down- 
town San Angelo, Texas, turn left onto Door 
Key Road. Go about one mile on this caliche 
road and turn left again through a gate onto the 
William Scherz Ranch. One mile down the 
road, on the left side of road at the fork, is a 
chain link fence enclosure about 125 feet off 
the road. Here are the graves of Doris Johnson 
Scherz, born Sept. 27, 1911, died May 27, 1977, 
and her husband William Carl Scherz, Sr., born 
April 15, 1909, died July 9, 1979. 

To go further into the ranch, take the road to 
the right at the fork and go about eight tenths 
of a mile and through an opening in the fence, 
along a path made by cars, until you come to a 
watering hole and a well on the left side of the 
path. Somewhere within a 100 foot radius is 
the grave of William “Willie” Scherz, about age 
three, who died of diphtheria around the turn 
of the century. The grave originally was marked 
by a pile of rocks but cattle must have walked 
over and scattered them. 

A cowboy, passing through the ranch, let 
Willie play with his harmonica and it is thought 
that is where Willie caught the diphtheria. His 
mother also had diphtheria but got well. Willie’s 
parents were Jefferson Erskine Scherz and 
Flona Cochran Scherz. Jefferson was the son 
of William Scherz and Genevieve Koch Scherz, 
both buried in Fairmount Cemetery. 


MUSICK FAMILY 
CEMETERY 
TOMB INSCRIPTIONS 
TOM GREEN 
COUNTY, TEXAS 


The Musick Family Cemetery is located in 
Tom Green County, Texas. From the junction 
of U.S. 277 and “Toe Nail Trail” (Ranch Road 
#2084), in Christoval, drive south on Ranch 
Road 2084 for 2.5 miles. Turn west on a county 
caliche road, drive 1/10 mile. The cemetery is 
on the south side of the road near a tall live oak 
tree. Surveyed June 18, 1976 by Williwood B. 
Meador & J. Tom Meador. 

(Graves from south to north, on west end of 
cemetery): Walter Wayne Musick, born March 
3, 1880, died August 30, 1964; Frances Orlena 
Musick, born October 3, 1840, died 1931; 
Robert Lee (Bob) Musick, born December 5, 
1877, died December 30, 1959; Lilly Omer 
Musick, born May 4, 1885, died May 21, 1933; 
Ethlyn Mae Musick, born February 12, 1914, 
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died September 14, 1934; Robert Russell 
Musick, born August 11, 1910, died August 31, 
1970 (Pvt. QMC, WW II, Texas); Jim Musick, 
born August 25, 1952, died August 28, 1974 
(James Arthur Musick) “Our classmate and 
Loved One.” 


MIRES FAMILY 
CEMETERY 
TOWN CALLED 
VIENNA 


Patrick Henry Mires settled on the South 
Concho in the late 1880s. He called the little 
settlement “Vienna.” Vienna was located on Toe 
Nail Trail and was a stage stop between San 
Angelo and Menard. Legend indicates that (if 
there were no passengers to get on or off) the 
stage didn’t really “stop”, but the driver drove 
around the village in circles while mail pouches, 
etc. were tossed to and from the coach and when 
the exchanges were completed the coach would 
drive on. 

Paddy Mires built a large two-story house 
for his family and for passengers on the stage 
line. He also put in an orchard, grist mill, and 
irrigation system. 

Legend indicates there is a grave somewhere 
between the old rock house and the farm-to- 
market road (Old Toenail Trail) that runs in front 
of the house. The grave was marked with a stone 
until some heavy equipment was run through 
the area to clear out the heavy brush. The grave 
belongs to an unknown cowboy. As the story 
goes, while Paddy Mires and the ranch hands 
were out chasing Indians that had stolen some 
horses or mules, a lone cowboy arrived at the 
main house. While the cowboy was there with 
the women, some Indians rode up and, since 
he was the only man there, decided to go out 
and see what the Indians wanted. The women 
urged him not to risk his life in this manner. 

The Indians killed the cowboy and then rode 
off when they heard Paddy Mires and the men 
returning to the house. Afraid to go out to the 
little burial grounds away from the house, they 
buried the cowboy in front of the house. 

The small graveyard some distance behind 
the big rock house has Mires family members 
buried in it and the baby of a couple that died 
as they passed through on the stage. Also, a 
short distance from the Mires graves are burial 
places of persons who worked on the ranch. 
The lone grave of a Negro is on one corner. 

According to the present owner of the land 
where the cemetery is located, during drought 
weather the graves of five babies buried in a 
row are very visible. 

Known burials in the Mires family cemetery 
are: Patrick Henry Mires (1829-1897); Louisa 
Mires (1847-1931); William P. Mires (1868- 
1892); Henry W. Mires (1880-1903). Henry 
Mires died when he was thrown and dragged 
to death by his horse. Others buried in the Mires 
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family cemetery are James Mires (1883-1936); 
J. Frank Mires (1886-1937); Archie P. Mires 
(1887-1888); W. T. Neal (1862-1891). W. T. 
Neal was the first husband of Fanny Mires. The 
infant son of J. W. and D. T. Faughn is buried 
here also. The association with the Mires family 
is unknown and is thought to be the grave of a 
child who died shortly after birth to a couple 
who were traveling on the stage. The grave is 
marked only by a rock with the writing 
scratched into the rock. 
Information from Elizabeth Martin 


IVY CEMETERY 


A new cemetery, named Ivy Cemetery, 
recently opened on Highway 277 South, near 
Christoval. 


DEL MAR 
ADDITION 


The Del Mar Addition, (southside of Avenue 
N from the Fairmount Cemetery to Johnson 
Street), located in southwest San Angelo was 
developed by R. L. Brown in the late 1920’s. 
Many people settled in this area because of the 
cheap lots and we lived in tents with dirt floors, 
the more ‘affluent’ ones had two tents with 
wooden floors built on a platform. Also, some 
families, with members at the Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, pitched tents wherever they could 
in the neighborhood. Many were dismissed 
from the Sanatorium while still ill - nine months 
and you had to get out whether cured or not. In 
the quietness of the early morning hours we 
could hear hard coughing throughout the 
neighborhood - a constant reminder of this 
dreaded disease. Our children were forbidden 
to play with other children who were either 
affected themselves or their family members 
had it. Dr. J. B. Chaffin treated most of these 
people as well as delivering our babies and 
setting broken bones. 

At the end of Avenue N (then named South 
Sherwood Road), and the Mertzon Highway 
was the dump ground. Some families lived there 
in the *30’s, building shelters from things 
thrown away and making a living digging out 
and selling aluminum, iron, etc. Mr. Wolf lived 
in a dugout on Red Arroyo for several years. 

The addition went about four blocks deep to 
the Tom Nasworthy fence line. That would be 
about where the street alongside the College 
Hills Baptist Church is now (Dena Drive) to 
the back side of the Calvary Cemetery. Thick 
mesquite covered the Nasworthy pasture, with 
their two-story house being on top of the hill 
about where University Avenue joins 
Knickerbocker Road. The Johnson Street 
Church of Christ, John Glenn School, San 
Angelo Stadium, West Texas Rehab Center, the 
new San Angelo Independent School 
Administration Building, and Gutierrez Funeral 
Home are all located where Tom Nasworthy 
pastured sheep at that time. 


First big house built in the addition. Built by Charley 
McDonald in 1928 at 1818 Sterling Street, now 
called Fillmore. Front view of the house. Pearl 
(Springer) McDonald with children, Charles and 
Billie Faye. 
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Side view of the house. Charles and Billie Faye 
McDonald on tricycles. 


Later when houses could be afforded, it was 
usually a one-room house built of wood and 
set on cement blocks. The water lines were laid 
on the top of the ground. If a water leak on the 
main line affected you, you were expected to 
fix it yourself. About 1935, West Texas Utilities 
extended its power lines into our area, but not 
very many could afford electricity. To promote 
the use of electricity, WTU sold appliances, 
mostly refrigerators, real cheap and on credit. 
They would add the 50¢ or $1.00 payment to 
your monthly bill. This helped us to begin 
enjoying some of the ‘luxuries’ of life. 

My husband, Charley McDonald, built the 
first big house in the area in 1928 at 1818 
Sterling Street, now called Fillmore, in the first 
block off Avenue N. It was built as a speculation 
house and had three bedrooms, a kitchen, dining 
room, living room, and an outhouse out back. 
We had been living on the premises in two tents. 
When this house couldn’t be sold because of 
the depressed economy, we later moved into it, 
and lived there until 1949. 

It was hard times for everybody, no jobs to 
be had, even for skilled laborers. Some worked 
on WPA projects, McGill School being one of 
them, and a couple of the families worked on 
the railroad: the Hasty family and the Stroud 
family. 

Some small businesses operated in the 1700 
and 1800 blocks of West Avenue N, which was 
variously known as Cemetery Road, Dump- 
ground Road, Knickerbocker Road, and South 
Sherwood Road. Leonard and Ella Lofton 
opened a neighborhood grocery in 1929 at 1821 
West Avenue N. A grocery store at 1725 West 
Avenue N was run in 1934 by C. J. and Lena 
Crochet. They lived next door. In 1946, Crochet 
Bicycles was located at 1825 West Avenue N. 


In 1939, the First Presbyterian Church, U.S.A, started a mission in the Del-Mar Addition at 1819 West 
Avenue N. Elementary school children attended temporary classes here before McGill School was finished 
in 1940. Some of the neighborhood kids with Bible class teachers are: Ist Row: 3rd from left: Betty JoAn 
McDonald (Earnest); 6th: Pat McDonald; 7th: Willard Wayne West. 2nd Row: Boy with ball: Bobby Garrett; 
3rd: Freddy McDonald. 3rd Row: Ist: Patsy Garrett; 4th: Billie Fay McDonald (Lane); 6th: Joan Davis; 
7th: Neta Joy Burleson; 9th: Barbara Nell Burleson; lth: Johnnie Mae Cline; 12th: Bobby Ray McDonald. 


Teachers on back row: Ist: Martha Taylor. 


THE OL AAR 
PRESSTTERIAN CHAPEL 


The Del-Mar Presbyterian Chapel. Built 1941 at 
1811 South Harrison. This picture taken summer of 
1941. (See enlargement of children and adults in next 
picture). 
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Enlarged picture of group in front of Del-Mar 
Presbyterian Chapel. 4th Back Row, L to R: 
Unknown, Mrs. Yount, Thelma Bennett, unknown, 
Mrs. Cicero (Jessie) Russell, unknown, unknown. 3rd 
Row, L to R: Alton Sargent, Willard Wayne West, 
Edith Van Zandt, Rosemary Yount, Thomas Glen 
Kiser. 2nd Row, L to R: Patsy Lawler (Pierce), 
Shirley Jean West (Hinson), Odessa Sargent, 
Christene Van Zandt, Amos Morris. Ist Row, L to 
R: Billie Jean James, Johnny Shoemaker, Gary 
Walker, Bobby West. 


Mr. Parrott had a store, also. William E. and Mae 
Legg ran a variety store in 1949 at 1721 West 
Avenue N. Nu-Grape Bottling Company oper- 
ated at 1825 West Avenue N in 1949 and 1950. 
In 1939, the First Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. started a mission, meeting with the 
children of the neighborhood at 1819 West 
Avenue N, in a red brick building. A lot was 
purchased in October of 1940 at the corner of 
Vanderventer and South Harrison. In 1941, the 
group was meeting at 1811 South Harrison, in 
their new building. Mr. John G. Shepperson, 
Mr. Paul Lassen and Mr. Eugene Sedgewick 
would come often to the Sunday School and 
were loved and respected by all. Joe O’ Rillian 
was the associate minister of the downtown 
church and worked with the mission. All the 
young ladies had a ‘crush’ on Joe and there was 
much discussion who would get him (none did). 
Mr. and Mrs. Shirley (Julia) White were the 
best remembered and a most loved couple who 
came to work with the neighborhood. Julia 
White played the squeaky pump organ in the 
small auditorium. Mrs. Kate Fuller was another 
well respected lady who helped everyone she 
could. Martha Taylor was an encouragement 
to all who knew her. Also, Mrs. Jack Garrett, 
Mrs. W. C. Ray, and Mrs. J. L. Rucker. There 
were others, I have forgotten their names. In 
about 1960, this building was moved to the 
corner of Johnson Street and University, re- 
modeled and bricked. Classrooms were added to 
it and it is named St. Mark Presbyterian Church. 
When Santa Rita School became over- 
crowded, it was determined by the school board 
to build McGill School on Sherwood Way. 
Meanwhile, school classes for the neighbor- 
hood kids who lived on the south side of Avenue 
N were held at the same brick building at 1819 
W. Avenue N as the Presbyterian Mission. 


Junior High and High School students were 
bussed ten miles away to Lakeview School. A 
Mrs. Moore bought all the school kids, who 
were attending school in the red brick building 
at 1819 W. Avenue N in 1939, brand new shoes 
from J. C. Penney. 

Most of us had a garden and did much 
canning, and sold produce from our gardens. 
Chickens provided poultry for the table as well 
as eggs and extra were sold. Our cows gave 
milk for our own needs and we sold butter and 
milk. Neighborhood children improvised their 
own fun and games: marbles, baseball games, 
kick-the-can, and hide-and-seek. It seemed they 
mostly played in our yard. During the summer 
months, mattresses were brought outside at 
night to catch the cool breezes. Family stories 
were retold and star gazing and the heavens 
were our theatre. Our doors were never locked 
and we really cared about our neighbors. 

The war came and our young men went to 
the service. George (Speck) Lasater was killed. 
Lula Van Zandt lost her husband, Elgin 
Littlefield, when he was killed in action on Iwo 
Jima in 1945, War-time jobs took some from 
the neighborhood to the big cities. 

The first building for the college in our 
neighborhood was in 1946 and was listed as 
being at 2600 South Sherwood Road (Avenue 
N). Later, some surplus Army barracks were 
moved in for more classrooms. In front of the 
buildings (north-east corner) the students 
planted a grove of native oak trees and placed 
a plaque in their shade to commemorate the 
twenty-nine San Angelo College students who 
gave their lives in World War II. 

As times improved, moneywise, others 
moved to “better” locations, selling their homes 
and lots to an expanding college. Never in our 
wildest imagination could we have thought the 
college would grow like it did and that two 
high-rise dorms would cover the middle of our 
old neighborhood. Where tents once provided 
necessary shelter, modern apartments with all 
the conveniences of today are located; where 
raggle-taggle school kids attended make-shift 
classrooms, a higher seat of learning has 
evolved. Where we once gazed at the stars with 
our own eyes, a planetarium treats us to 
unimagined beauties and information about our 
universe beyond our limited human eyesight. 

Some of those in the neighborhood during 
this time were: Angerstine, Arledge, Barnes, 
Broome, Burleson, Cole, Craft, Cooksey, 
Crochet, Davis, Eldred, Grooms, Hasty, Hayes, 
Harvick, Hooker, Jacob, Johnson, Lasater, 
Logan, Loudamy, Mason, McDaniel, 
McDonald, McKay, Montgomery, Moon, 
Morris, Necessary, Parrott, Privitt, Russell, 
Smith, Stewart, Stroud, Sturgeon, Tolar, Tollett, 
Van Zandt, Varner, Varnador, Yount, Walker, 
Weldon, and West. 

By Mrs. C. R. McDonald 
(with research from verification 
by JoAn McDonald Earnest) 
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FAIRVIEW COMMUNITY-1987 
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Fairview Community School Children, Fairview class of 1928 or 1929. Front row, left to right: Robert Boykin, Perry Bolin, Melvin Horner, Meryl Williams, 
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Truman Williams, Ed Roach (d), Troy Stanford, L. B. Wooley (d), and Roy Boykin. Second row, left to right: Sue Savage, Alton Orman, Macca Savage, Odell 
Williams, Mabel Roach, Mae Williams, Elaine Brodnax, Fae Williams, Imogene Williams and Alice Roach. Third row, left to right: Azell Lummus, Gwen Boykin, 
Pearl Wooley (d), Ruby Bearfield, Clarissa Mae Boykin, Helen Alford and Minnie Lee Alford. Top row, left to right: Nellie Stanford (d), Evelyn Williams, Gladys 
Byrd, Eda Horiese, Dimple Roach (d) and Dovie Ree De Shazo (d). The Fairview Class of 1928 (above) is a representation of most of the young families living in 
Fairview Community in the 1920's and early 1930°s. Picture Courtesy of Elaine Brodnax Boykin 


More than 80 years have passed since the area 
south of San Angelo was founded by a few 
families in the early 1900s. 

The flats were originally inhabited by the 
buffalo, jack rabbit, rattlesnake, hawk, crow and 
the occasional Indian tribe that passed here 
leaving a trail of arrowheads. 

The first settlers were primarily sheep 
ranchers. 

With the coming of the tractor and cotton gin 
to this area, the flats were ready for the breaking 
of the sod into cultivated plots for the planting 
of cotton, grain sorghum, oats, sudan and 
bundled feed. 

The first plot of land cultivated in Tom Green 
County, in 1868, was the Bismarck Farm, south 
of San Angelo, which produced vegetable and 
forage for Fort Concho. 

In 1886, the first bale of cotton was raised in 
the area, 4 miles west of Fairview and ginned 
in Ballinger, Texas. In 1887, Charles B. 
Metcalfe established the first cotton gin 
operated by water power - 3 1/2 miles northwest 
of the Fairview Community. 

A great oil discovery in Stevens County 
changed the two little towns of Ranger and 
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Breckenridge into oil boom towns. The popu- 
lation changed from 3,000 to 35,000 in short 
time. To escape the chaos, about twelve families 
sold their royalties and farms for a substantial 
price. They loaded their belongings on railroad 
cars and took off for the West Texas prairie with 
cheap land, tall prairie grass, and only a 
mesquite tree or two in sight! 

More than 40 inches of rain had fallen in 
1919, and the grass was lush and plentiful for 
the grazing of sheep for the new stock-farmer 
families who came to Lipan Flat. Among those 
who were enticed to this new area were the 
Louis and W. F. (Zeke) Williams and the Will 
F. Stanford families. The rest settled in other 
communities. 

The Stanford and Williamses, who had 
eighteen children amongst the three families, 
bought about 6,000 acres in the area 
surrounding the new community in 1919 and 
1920. 

With the increase of children, the Bismarck 
School system that began in 1917 became the 
center of the community. In 1926, the new 
Fairview School was built. 

The early roads were just pasture trails or 
narrow dirt roads. The now Highway 87 and 


1223 or Wall Road, one mile east of Fairview 
School, was virtually impassable when muddy. 
The dairies of that time (the Dr. Taylor and 
Lovelace and others) incurred many problems 
with the muddy roads when the rainy seasons 
set in. 

Troy Stanford recalls the paving of the 
section of road now called Farm Road 1223, in 
1924-25. The road contractors used horse and 
mule teams to pull dirt (caliche not available 
then) with graders and blades to shape up the 
road to be paved. Troy recalls his father, W. F. 
Stanford, selling oats to the road contractors to 
feed the horses and mules penned in temporary 
corrals on the road jobs. 

According to Albert Keys of Wall, the section 
of Highway 87 from the Susan Peak junction 
(now FM 1223) through Wall was paved in 
1927-28. At that time cement and sand along 
with crushed rock hauled from the hills, were 
mixed in a simple concrete mixer turned by a 
small engine. Mr. Keys recalls that for a short 
time the highway had been called Gulf to 
Glacier Road (in 1918-19 or -20) by some 
farsighted highway engineers who envisioned 
this road to be a part of a connection from the 
Gulf to Alaska. 


Fairview Upper Grade Students, 1934. Front Row, left to right: Lee Roach, Dayton Powell, Odell Williams, 
Lorena Whittley, Elaine Brodnax, Mable Roach, Alton Orman. Back Row, left to right: Hulon Duncan 
(Principal), Troy Stanford, Louis Whittle, L. B. Wooley, Melvin Horner, Charlie Filip, Roy Boykin, Truman 
Williams. Photo courtesy of Elaine Brodnax Boykin 


The original Ft. McKavett road from Ben 
Ficklin and Fort Concho to Ft. McKavett, 1870- 
77 and later, may have passed very close or 
just north of the site of the present Fairview 
School (See Map). A part of Ft. McKavett Road 
was changed to Susan Peak Road when an Oil 
Field was developed 12 miles south of the 
Fairview Community. The road now is FM 
1223. 

Before a new interdenominational church 
was built in 1924-25 across from the school, 
the strong church community conducted a 
Union Sunday School in the school. The church, 
later, was known as Fairview Methodist 
Church. All the people living in the community 
contributed to its building fund. 

In the depression days of the 1930s, when 
farming failed, another source of income 
became necessary to survive and succeed. Long 
hours of hard work and adversity became a 
matter of choice not just chance. When income 
from crops scarcely covered expenses, families 
banded together in work and energy, and 
diversified by raising and selling chickens and 
eggs, turkeys, hogs, cattle, cows, milk, cream, 
butter, feed, and by gardening and canning food. 

This helped to cover living expenses and 
often helped to make small payments on the 
family farm. Some invested in a few cows and 
started dairies of milk cows for the sale of 
milk to dairies. Some names of dairies or 
milking herds were: Otto Atkinson’s all 
Holstein herd, Dr. Taylor’s all Jersey herd, C. 
G. Lovelace - R. F. Brown, Charley Boykin and 
Sons as Rainbow Dairy, and B. Orr Brodnax, 
W. F. Stanford, Troy Stanford, Ray Ratliff, 
Vernie Smith, Wayne Hudson Dairies. The 
largest of the dairies, Dr. Taylor’s, milked 375 
cows daily of a 500-cow herd in the 1930-40’s. 
These dairies were within a three-mile radius 
of Fairview. Almost every family had several 


cows and sold milk products such as cream or 
butter, and then used the skim milk to make 
cheese for home use with the rest fed to 
chickens, turkeys, and hogs. There are always 
plenty of milk for the cats at the barn. For many, 
dairying became the major source of income. 

In the 1950’s drought, area people were 
encouraged to get into the chicken broiler 
business with a promise of 75¢ a pound for a 
good supplemental income. Several families of 
the area invested in 100-foot-long houses, 
brooding and feeding equipment and supplies, 
but in a short time, with over-production, broiler 
prices dropped to 23 to 30¢ a pound, which 
netted losses instead of profits. It was a venture 
most wanted to forget. Some houses still stand 
empty without a “peep” of a sound from the 
inside. 
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Families or descendants have come and gone, 
but those families or descendants who have 
lived and/or farmed for fifty or sixty years or 
more continuously within a three-mile radius 
of the community are W. F. Stanford, January 
1920; C. G. Lovelace, 1921; Otto Schwartz, 
March 1925; Ernest Schwartz, December 1925; 
B. Orr Brodnax, 1927; Ed Kocich, 1927; Albert 
Berger, 1934; George Hrncir, 1936. Most of 
these came from Lavaca County in South Texas 
except the Stanford, Brodnax, and Lovelace 
families. 

Some early families who have third 
generation attending Fairview School are W. 
F. Stanford, Otto Schwartz and Ernest Schwartz 
families and the Albert Berger family. 

It is impossible to cover all the families that 
moved into the Fairview Community, but one 
of the first small lots sold for houses was a 
section on the west side of the Wall Road one 
mile east of Fairview that began to develop in 
the 1950s. Hardin Kettler and D. L. Milner built 
the first two homes in 1951. Others who built 
homes in that area and east-ward, and still live 
there today in 1987 are: Coy Calvert, Roy 
Boykin, Eugene Stanford, Clifton Braden, and 
Beatty/Burdett. Some who came later to build 
on the east side of Wall Road were the Ralph 
Ellis, Jay Whittley, and Bernard Hirt families. 
Later, homes were built on lots a bit more to 
the northeast. Scores of homes have been built 
since 1980. New families have built homes on 
lots on all the roads leading to Fairview School. 

Ginger and Charley Arons built a gymnastics 
school in 1971. The 35-acre Lawnhaven 
Cemetery was carved out of farm land and 
began operating in November, 1948. Several 
businesses have been operating about a mile 
west of Fairview School, including an antique 
barn, a tire test company, and dog kennels. 

Troy Stanford can recall that sixty years ago, 
about 1925, as a lad of eight or nine, he climbed 


Fairview Ist, 2nd, 3rd grades, 1934-35. Front Row, left to right: Louis Saterwhite, Georgie M. Pohl, May 
E. Keys, Doris Schwartz, Maybeline Young, Shirley Lossing, Henry O. Brodnax, Bernice Schwartz. Middle 
Row, left to right: Maxine Young (short dark hair), Edna Jewell Martinec, Stella Roach, Robert Lee Pohl. 
Back Row, left to right: Adell Clements, Al Lee, Magdalene Kocich, Blanche Horn, Mary Nell Hudec, Edith 
Matejek, Joe Calvin Schwartz, Robert Clements, Leroy O’Brian, Mrs. Dan Glenn (Teacher). 
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a windmill tower to scan the countryside. As 
far as he could see, he could count all the houses 
in sight on one hand. 

The land that was almost treeless and covered 
with tall grass is now almost all in cultivation 
or dotted with homes on lots. And where once 
people left the farm areas - to live and work in 
town, now, they are moving back to the rural 
areas to live - and now work in town. In the 
next score or two of years, one will hardly 
recognize the area that once was a vast open 
prairie. 

(See: Fairview School, Bismarck School, 
Boundaries of Common School District #8) 

By Doris Block-1987 


BOUNDARIES OF 
COMMON DISTRICT #8 


Tom Green County was divided into School 
District #1 and #2 in 1875. Hiram Lightner, 
County Judge, and the Commissioners Court 
then proceeded to appoint trustees for each of 
the two school districts which were very large 
in size because of the large size of the county 
in the 1874-76 era. 

Under the School Act of February 1884, 
Districts #1 and #2 boundaries were changed 
and Districts #1 through #7 were created. The 
1884 Districts #6 and #7 were not our Lipan 
Flat districts of 1889. These areas were far to 
the west. The 1884 #6 extended to the Pecos 
River. 

In early histories, there is a mention of 
subscription schools in the county. Subscription 
schools which, as the term implies, were 


supported by funds subscribed by various 
people rather than by public taxation. The 
“community school” system, used to a small 
extent as late as 1888, was organized on a yearly 
basis, with its own three trustees appointed by 
a county judge. Many early settlers used a 
governess to teach children in the home. Ben 
Ficklin may have had a public school earlier 
when 42 people lived on the Bismarck Farm in 
1870. 

The history of School District #8 begins when 
the County Commissioners held the reorgan- 
ization of the school district boundaries on June 
11, 1889, by creating several common school 
districts out of the large territory. District #8 
trustees in 1890 were C. B. Metcalfe, James 
Spence, Jr. and S. W. Lara. 

District #8 was bounded by Survey 104, 
Washington County School Lands on its south 
line, then north along the South Concho River, 
then following North Concho River to south 
line of District #1 to west line of District #7 
and the following said line to northeast corner 
of Section 135, Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, thence to the beginning. 

On July 2, 1889, District #8, Metcalfe, as it 
was called at that time, had some of its east 
boundary lines changed. These lines greatly 
reduced the district, part going to #7 (Lipan now 
Wall ISD). After 1889, Bismarck #8 lost the 
area that lay between the North and South 
Conchos, to its west boundary line (running 
north from just west of Ben Ficklin crossing to 
a point on the North Concho, about two and 
one half miles northwest of downtown San 
Angelo) by annexations to the San Angelo 


SCHEMATIC of CONCHO ROADS ca. 1870 


(Schools in Common School District #8) 
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Independent School District. About 1905, 
District #8 was known as “Bismarck.” There 
were two schools located in “Bismarck” #8 
School District, Ben Ficklin and Cat Claw. 

Around 1916, a need for a more central 
location led to the selection of a new school 
site, the present day Fairview School location. 
The district #8 name of Bismarck stayed till 
1926, but the name “Cat Claw” may have been 
used for a year or two. In 1926, the name for 
District #8 was finally changed to Fairview 
Common School District #8, but was not 
recorded in the county school ledger until 1927. 

As the city limit boundaries grew to the south, 
the District #8 had several land losses plus the 
creation of Glenmore #30 District in 1930 
which greatly reduced the size of the District 
#8. 

The Tom Green County School Board 
minutes of July 2, 1949, describe some 
additions to District #8 “Fairview.” Motion by 
Louis Sefcik and H. R. Wright to divide Scherz 
#6 (southeast of Fairview) between Wall 
(District #7) and Fairview (District #8). 
Fairview was to get the school and lot. Scherz 
assets were to be divided equally between Wall 
and Fairview. On a motion by Mr. A. S. Brokow 
and seconded by Lloyd Kerr and at the request 
of Mr. L. V. Posey and Mr. J. W. Jenson, Sims 
District #13 was annexed to Fairview #8. 

Not until 1969 were boundary changes under 
consideration again. A petition asking nine 
square miles of Fairview #8 be annexed to San 
Angelo Independent School District was 
rejected by Tom Green County School Board. 
The decision was appealed to State Education 
Commissioner Dr. J. W. Edgar, who upheld the 
county board decision. A consolidation vote was 
called February 13, 1970, by county 
commissioners after petitions were received 
from Fairview and Wall Districts. Voters from 
Wall Independent School District and Fairview 
Common School District turned out on March 
7, 1970, to vote in favor of consolidation of the 
districts by a 4 to | majority of 433 to 114. 

Then on May 18, 1970, San Angelo 
Independent School District annexed 40 square 
miles of former Fairview area. Later a few 
square miles and a few families were returned 
to the Fairview-Wall area on the west side of 
the district due to a petition about March 1971. 
The schools that existed in Common School 
District #8 were: Cat Claw, Ben Ficklin, 
Bismarck, Fairview, Scherz and Sims. 

Much of the material on the following 
schools has been taken from accounts of The 
History of Wall School Lipan #7 to Wall 
Independent School District by Otis A. Crook, 
from Tom Green County, School Record books 
in the West Texas Collection in Angelo State 
University, from Standard Times Clippings, 
Fort Concho Library on schools for Ben Ficklin 
and personal accounts. 

By Doris Block 


FAIRVIEW SCHOOL 


This 1926, $9,500 red-brick Fairview School is s 


till in use as a school in the Wall School District in Tom 


Green County. Many schools of this type were built in the rural areas all over the state of Texas in 1926-28. 
This red brick school was painted light beige in the mid 1960s. This school and the one in Wall are the only 
schools of this era still being used. Photo source by Doris Block 


May 10th, 1986 was an important day for the 
former students of the Common School District 
#8 which included the two former one room 
schools of Ben Ficklin and Cat Claw, the three 
room white wooden school of Bismarck and 
the four-room red brick Fairview School 
building which is still in use as a part of the 
present school plant. There was a representation 
of former students from each of the schools. 
The occasion was the Fifth Homecoming and 
a celebration of the Sixieth year since the 
construction of the 1926 red brick building now 
painted beige. The occasion also com- 
memorated the 70th year since the site was 
deeded for a school in 1916, the 69th year since 
the building of the three room white wooden 
Bismarck School in 1917, and 97 years since 
the boundaries of Common School District #8 
were described and recorded on June 11, 1889. 
These original lines followed the South Concho 
and North Concho River lines on the west and 
north. Some lines were changed on July 11, 
1889. Glenmore #30 was carved out of #8 in 
1930. 

The District #8 had several names. It was 
called Metcalfe for a short period, then 
Bismarck for a long time, and perhaps Cat Claw 
a year or so and finally Fairview in 1927. Before 
1889, there were small schools in the area. 
There was a school in Ben Ficklin before the 
flood of 1882. Some families used a governess 
to teach their children. There was a subscription 
school in 1876 and acommunity school system 
as late as 1888. The six schools which were at 
one time or the other in the Common School 
District #8 were Ben Ficklin, Cat Claw, 
Bismarck, Fairview, Scherz and Sims. 

The reunion, with 600 registered guests, 
brought together many generations who had 


learned to read and write and cope with life 
within the walls of the once-isolated school. 

On this day, Fairview became a museum of 
memories. The reunion program, including a 
review of the school’s history, was presented 
in the gym that was overflowing with former 
students, etc. The Reunion Program was 
organized, prepared and presented by Jean Ann 
Block Hohensee, Doris Schwartz Block and a 
host of other parents and children. 

Awards were presented to the oldest living 
teacher, Martha Wynn, who taught the third 
and fourth grade in 1926-28, and Mrs. Vivian 
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Horn, who taught 14 years. Certificates of 
recognition went to many other teachers, cooks, 
bus drivers and former trustees including Lester 
Horner, a trustee in 1926. The only two 
graduates of the eleventh grade in 1927, Lilla 
Fae Whittle and Oma Garrett, were recognized. 

Fairview students of 1986 led songs and 
cheers depicting the school’s history, which 
enhanced the historical narration. 

A barbecue supper, cooked and prepared by 
former students, was served to 450. Roy Adams 
and George Lassater presented fiddle and guitar 
music throughout that Saturday afternoon. 

In the summer of 1926, Contractor A. J. 
Olson began the construction of the new four- 
room red brick building at a cost of $9,500. 
Many of the local people of the community 
helped to build the school. Curtis Byrd hauled 
the bricks for the school; Hubert Williams 
participated in the construction from foundation 
on up. The community was proud of the new 
school. The county books show the change of 
the name of the school district from Bismarck 
to Fairview sometime in 1927. There is some 
indication the school was called Fairview by 
the people before it was officially changed on 
the books. The old 3-room wooden school 
(1917) was sold and moved to the then Bethel 
Yoes farm where it burned in 1934. 

In 1925-26 and the 1930’s, more families 
moved into the community. Just like the 
families from Stevens County that came in 
1919-20, this new bunch of families came from 
Lavaca County: Otto and Martha Schwartz and 
Ernest and Ida Schwartz came in 1925; Ed and 
Martha Kocich in 1927, William E. (Bill) and 
Hilda Mikulik in 1934; George and Louise 
Hrncir and Albert and Annie Berger in 1936. 
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Fairview Sth, 6th, 7th Grades - 1937 or 1938. Front Row, left to right: Stella Roach, Virginia Calcote, Ester 
Ramirez, May Keys, Darlene Cope, Bernice Schwartz. Middle Row, left to right: Robert Clements, Joe 
Calvin Schwartz, Burt Calcote, unknown, Robert Self, unknown, Edward Martinec, Albert Drgac. Back 
Row, left to right: Doris Schwartz, Mrs. Vivian Horn (teacher), Cornell Legg, Le Roy Legg, Ernest Haynes, 
Edna Jewell Martinec, Magdalene Kocich. Photo source by Troy Stanford 
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In 1987, each of these still live on the farm they 
bought in the 1930s. 

From other areas came the Robert Cope, John 
Keys and Robert Taylor families all at different 
times. 

Some of the families who came here to farm 
had to rely on the help of the children for many 
of the chores and harvesting tasks. Often times 
the children spent the first school month or two 
helping at home, especially picking cotton. 

In the school there were many good times 
over the years, the plays, the box suppers and 
the various ball games. The games played were 
Red Rover, Crack the Whip, Drop the 
Handkerchief, London Bridge, Leap the Frog, 
Hide and Seek. Then there were the skill games 
such as the YO-YO, the top, jacks, and lots of 
marble games. Many a small circle has been 
drawn on the school ground with a stick and 
many a skilled shooter could clean up when 
the game of marbles “Keeps” was played, 
leaving some other poor lad with empty 
pockets. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, the description of 
the school yard included a windmill, a wooden 
tower, a few mulberry trees for shade and six 
water faucets set in concrete under one of the 
trees. The water in school was considered 
“hard” or gippy or “gyppy” to describe its taste, 
but all grew up strong and healthy drinking the 
well water. In 1970s, the Millerview-Doole 
water system was piped to this area. 

There was the four-room school house, a coal 
house, a baseball field and basketball court, and 
two paths—one leading 2 hundred feet to the 
east and the other heading 2 hundred feet to 
the west, one for the boys and one for the girls. 
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Transportation to school varied according to 
the families and the good times. The early ones 
walked, and there were the horses, donkeys, 
buggies, and the hitching posts. They walked 
in the heat of the summer, the snow of the winter 
and through the blasting sand storms. Actually, 
this wasn’t bad at all. Many a story was told, 
many a joke was passed on, and there were 
many good times. Then, too, there were the 
challenging times when the big and strong ones 
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1934 Basketball Team Fairview School. L to R: Melvin Horner, Troy 
Stanford, Louis Whittle, L. B. Wooley, Truman Williams, Roy Boykin, 
Coach Hulon Duncan. Picture Courtesy of Troy Stanford 


Fairview School 1940-41 UIL Glee Club Contest on San Angelo Junior College Steps. 
Back Row, left to right: Edna J. Martinec, Bernice Schwartz, Johnny Lane, Johnelle Huntley, Magdalene 
Kocich, Darlene Cope, Doris Schwartz, Stella Stanford, Harper Huntley. Middle Row, left to right: Georgie 
L. Pohl, Virginia Ann Berger, Robert Ann Keys, May Keys, Amelia Jaques, Alfred Schwartz, Billy Huntley, 
Daisy Brodnax. Front Row, left to right: Donald Lane, Frances Huntley, Dorman Lane, Billy Burl Taylor, 
Doris Brodnax, and Patsy Huckaby. Photo source by Doris Block 


seemed always to get the best of the little and 
the shy. But there were no real casualties, and 
many grew up stronger because of the tough 
times. 

In the winter months, the large boys had 
something else to do besides learning reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. It was filling the big 
black stove with chunks of coal brought in with 
two large coal buckets. Getting the coal was an 
opportunity to miss a bit of class. Many of the 
boys wore overalls with the openings in the 
back. Who said there wasn’t much to do? It took 
lots of time to keep the back 
flaps buttoned. One or the other 
corner always seemed to come 
undone. There were buttons in 
the front, buttons on the back 
and button on shoes. 

Mrs. Martha Wynn, who at 
86 years of age recalls initiating 
her teaching career here at 
Fairview from 1926 to 1928. “It 
was a strong church com- 
munity,” she says. Families of 
that time were the Byrd, Boykin, 
the Huntley, Williams families, 
Wooley, Lummus, Hudec, 
Stanford, Schwartz families and 
others totaling about 42 
students. She tells that as a 
teacher, “I had to walk across the plowed fields 
in high heels and hose to get the trustees to sign 
my pay voucher of $90.” She recalls the PTA 
and coaching baseball. She would fill up her 
Model T Sedan with the girls baseball team, 
and they beat everyone except Lakeview. She 
also worked up the plays: The Three Bears and 
Sleeping Beauty. 

Reciting poems and other memory work and 
plays were important to the learning process. 


Elaine Boykin had to try out for the part of a 
German housewife in late 1920s. She recalls “I 
tried as hard as I could - not to get the part, but 
still got the part anyway.” 

In 1927, two girls graduated from the 11th 
grade of Fairview. They were Lilla Fae Whittle 
and Oma Garrett. The stage in the auditorium 
was added in 1928. 

From 1927 to 1942, Mrs. Dan (Vada) Glenn 
was a teacher who taught for 15 consecutive 
years. She was a Strict disciplinarian, taught 
Bible stories once a week, and was a stickler in 
her teaching of good health habits. The students 
got stars for brushed teeth, combed hair, washed 
faces and cleaned fingernails. That was about 
the time students learned this song: 

Can you wash and brush your teeth, Billy 

Boy, Billy Boy? 

Can you wash and brush your teeth 

Charming Billy? 

Yes, I can wash and brush my teeth—up 

above and underneath 

Some boys are wise, but others are silly. 

Mr. Carl Nance, principal from 1937 to 1942, 
led the happy Monday morning singing assem- 
blies. Classmates learned the words to Darling 
Clementine, Oh Susanna, Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, Little Church in the Wildwood, 
America, and many more. 

Mrs. Vivian Horn taught 14 years at Fairview. 
She was described as “the little bitty lady with 
dark piercing eyes, who held a tight reign on 
her students.” She was noted for her intense 
classes in English and especially grammar. The 
students diagramed and conjugated until they 
were blue in the face saying, “I am, you are, he 
is—.” She was determined to teach proper 
grammar, and once became perturbed with one 
of the students and said, “If you don’t learn on 


your own, I can’t drill a hole in your head and 
pour in this knowledge.” 

The first real experience in a glee club was 
the 23 participants under the guidance of Mrs. 
Gladys McClure. In 1941, the Glee Club won 
first place in the Tom Green County Contest at 
San Angelo Junior College. 

The year 1947 was very important—Mrs. 
Grace M. Jones remembered when all the 
students and teachers got on Fairview’s first bus 
with Kenneth Brodnax as the bus driver. They 
went for a long ride over the district the day 
the bus was delivered. 

In 1949, Scherz and Sims Schools merged 
with Fairview. At this time, Mrs. Elmer Smith 
was instrumental in changing the big black coal 
stoves for a butane heating system and installing 
the drinking fountain system inside the 
building. 

In 1952, the present cafeteria was added, and 
about this time the school changed from four 
rooms and two paths, to four rooms, a cafeteria 
and two baths. 

In 1959, four new brick classrooms were built 
to the west of the cafeteria for $52,000. The 
building was ready for classes by mid-February, 
1960. 

In the latter 1960s, Fairview found it 
extremely hard to meet the ever-rising cost of 
operating its school, tuition on high school 
transfers and other expenses. In October 1967, 
it had a deficit of $5,632.92 with a bank carrying 
the debt for some time, thus adding interest to 
Fairview’s expense. 

Some wanted to raise taxes, others opposed 
this. The Texas Legislature had passed a special 
act permitting the district to exceed the $1.50 
tax limit, thus a chance to pay the debt and keep 
the district operating. 

Some wanted to consolidate with San Angelo 
ISD, some wanted only part annexed to San 
Angelo, others favored consolidation with Wall 


ISD. Some high school students attended San 
Angelo, and some attended Wall. 

In 1969, a petition asking that nine square 
miles of Fairview #8 be annexed to San Angelo 
ISD was rejected by TGC School Board. The 
decision was appealed to State Education 
Commissioner Dr. J. W. Edgar, who upheld the 
county board decision. Loss of the area would 
have been very damaging to Fairview at this 
critical time and would possibly have forced 
consolidation sooner. It is understandable that 
most of Fairview’s people wanted to keep their 
district operating and were willing to sacrifice 
to do so, but this option diminished as time went 
by. 

A consolidation vote was called February 13, 
1970, by county commissioners, after petitions 
were received from Fairview and Wall districts. 

Standard-Times, Sunday, March 8, 1970: 
“Voters from Wall Independent School District 
and Fairview Common School District, 
Saturday turned out to vote in favor of 
consolidation of the districts by a 4 to 1 
majority.” 

In March, 1971, land became available east 
of the school and 3.528 acres were purchased 
from the Edna Stanford family. The gym was 
built in the summer of 1971. The 5th and 6th 
grade classrooms north of the gym were built 
in 1985. 

In the latter part of the 1920s, Fairview had a 
high school with students graduating at the 11th 
grade. It taught to grade 10 in the 1930s, to 
grade 9 in the 1940s, to grade 8 in the 1950s 
and to grade 6 in 1972. 

The school grew to include a 5th and 6th 
grade band, special education classes, a 
librarian, an early-childhood development 
program, secretary and teacher’s aids. 

In the school year 1987-88, the classes of 
children were adjusted to allow for expansion 
of the Wall ISD. The 4th, 5th, and 6th grades of 


“The Seven Dots” 4-H singing group at Foster Park near Knickerbocker, Texas performing for about 35 
Foreign Exchange Students on a bus tour of the States in the U.S. It was a picnic and a party under the trees 
with the Fairview Students singing country and patriotic songs. A favorite was “This Land is Your Land” 
and other songs in this category. Pictured left to right are: Carolyn Taylor, Janet Simcik, Diana Block, Pat 
Odum; with guitars are: Paul Beatty, Michael Block and Jerry Hoelscher and Harold Whitley, Sandra 
Hoelscher and Sharon Behrend. (Three singers joined the “Dots” for their performance. 4-H Leader was 
Doris Block. The group sang for 4-H, Farm Bureau, PTA and other programs in Tom Green County. Photo 


courtesy of Doris Block 


all students in the Wall ISD are enrolled at Wall 
Elementary. No longer is there a separation by 
old boundaries of the two consolidated schools. 

In the early 1950s as well as the late 1960s, 
Fairview was on the edge of extinction and 
disappearing into a heap of rubble for only 
history to recall, as did many of the 4-room red 
brick schools built in the 1920s. But through 
perseverance, sacrifice and compromise, with 
cooperation and commitment to endure, the 
school still thrives on a site picked in 1916 by 
a board of trustees with a vision. The names 
Joe Bunnell and S. E. Lee appear on a voucher 
in 1917, and most likely are two of the trustees 
of that time. 

Our hope is that the school will continue to 
flourish and that as a legacy from the past, it 
will help build futures of our children for many 
more years to pass this way. 

For the sixty years (1926-1986), the Fairview 
School has had 101 teachers. Sixty-seven of 
these taught in Fairview Common School 
District and 34 taught in Fairview after 
consolidation with Wall Independent School. 
There were 17 aids and two secretaries since 
1966 with Mrs. D. G. (Sarah) Williams as 
secretary for 20 years from 1966 to 1986 and 
Mrs. Fred (Frieda) Koehn as secretary 1986- 
87 to present. 

Following is a list of teacher-principals from 
1926 to 1986. Each name is followed by the 
number of years, and years served. 

Walter Johnson, | yr., 1926-27. (He taught 
at Bismarck, | yr., 1925-26); G. R. Williams, 1 
yr., 1927-28; Milton Erwin, 3 yrs., 1928-29 and 
1930-32; S. G. Heston, | yr., 1929-30; R. J. 
Rose, 2 yrs., 1932-34; Hulon Duncan, 3 yrs., 
1934-37; Carl Nance, 5 yrs., 1937-42; Mrs. 
John Erskine, 1 yr., 1942-43; Mrs. Pauline 
Smith, 7 yrs., 1943-50; Bennett King, Jr., 2 yrs., 
1950-52; T. E. Strother, 4 yrs., 1952-56; 
William Carman, | yr., 1956-57; May Keys 
Jackson, 9 yrs., with 6 as principal, 1957-63; 
Robert F. Joy, 1 yr., 1963-64; Billy P. Ballard, 
5 yrs., 1964-67 and 1969-71; John Shaddix, 1 
yr., 1968-69. After consolidation with Wall ISD: 
Bill Rogers, | yr., 1971-72; C. C. Blevins, 11 
yrs., 1972-83; Walter Holik, | yr., 1983-84; Ted 
Hallford, 3 yrs., 1984 to present 1987. (School 
years are from September to May.) 
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Fairview Teachers—1 928-29 


Left to right: Milton Irwin, Principal; Vivian C. Horn, 
Mrs. Dan (Vada Ritter) Glenn, and Kathryn McBride. 
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Teachers who taught at these schools for three 
years or more in Fairview District #8 are: Ada 
Cain, 5 years at Ben Ficklin, Cat Claw and 
Bismarck; Mrs. Walter Johnson, 3 years at 
Bismarck. At the new Fairview School: Mrs. 
Dan (Vada Ritter) Glenn, 15 years; Martha 
Wynn, 2 years; Milton Erwin, principal 3 years; 
Vivian Horn, 14 years; Mary Bolding Casey, 5 
years; Hulon Duncan, principal, 3 years; Carl 
Nance, principal, 5 years; Mrs. Elmer (Pauline) 
Smith, principal, 7 years; T. E. Strother, 
principal, 4 years; Vera Eppes, 4 years; Inez 


Groff, 3 years; Lucille Abell, 13 years; Jean 
Abell, 5 years; May K. Jackson, 9 years— 
principal 6 years; Donna Arrott, 5 years; Alene 
Womack, 5 years; Homa Lee Ray, 9 years; Bill 
Ballard, principal, 5 years; Mary Alice Ballard, 
3 years; Dorothy Mears, 3 years; Sarah 
Williams, Secretary to School, 20 years; Hallie 
May Rork, 9 years; Ava Eckman, 8 years; C. 
C. Blevins, 11 years; Kay Gilly, 16 years and 
still teaching; Billie Childress, 8 years; Betsy 
McEver, 10 years; Joyce Englert Gazaille, 7 
years; Sally Johnson, 7 years; R. D. Bryan, 5 


THE FAIRVIEW CHURCH 


The Fairview Church was an outgrowth of a 
Sunday School that met in the old Bismarck 
School building about 1921-1923. 

Attybe Williams recalls walking across the 
pasture leading her three small children to the 
Sunday School in the schoolhouse. Gladys 
McClure treasures three Sunday School note- 
books, dated 1923-24. 

While the new brick school house for the 
Bismarck-Fairview Community was under 
construction, a movement was begun to 
construct a church building for the community. 
W.R. Boykin, Sr., donated a landsite and plans 
moved forward for construction. 

Dorothy Clements remembers (1924) sitting 
close by and watching her dad (Homer 
DeShazo) and her uncle (Curtis Byrd) use two 
horse-drawn scrapers to dig a half-basement. 
With H. M. Boykin as foreman of construction, 
the completed building contained five basement 
classrooms and a second floor auditorium. The 
church exterior was finished in white stucco. 

Church pews were built by Box Planing Mill 
in San Angelo. A unique pulpit, designed and 
built by John R. Box, was donated. The building 
was lighted with Carbide gas lights. 

The Sunday School classes in the basement 
included cradle roll (Mrs. R. T. Huntley), 
beginners (Maud Byrd), primary (Attybe 
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Williams), junior (Curtis Byrd), intermediate 
(Vivian Horn), young adults (Viola DeShazo). 
The adult classes met in the auditorium. One 
picture of the auditorium interior indicates an 
attendance of sixty eight for that day. 

On a certificate dated August 10, 1928, it is 
recorded that Blanche Horn (now Mrs. Lloyd 
Matson) was enrolled as a member of the Cradle 
Roll Department of Fairview Sunday School 
of Tom Green County. Mrs. R. L. Huntley was 
Superintendent of Cradle Roll Department and 
Floyd Williams was Sunday School 
Superintendent with Peveto Norman, Pastor. 
(Blanche was two years old at that time.) 

The Protestant community represented 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian member- 
ships. Ministers who presented services on a 
rotation basis included Henry Talbert, Baptist; 
W. B. Woodruff and a “Brother Evans,” 
Methodist; O. D. Wallace, an independent; an 
itinerant Assembly of God; and an occasional 
Presbyterian. 

By the middle 1930s, attendance had dropped 
and by the early 1940s the property was released 
to the W. R. Boykin Estate. 

The Fairview Church helped lay the 
cornerstone of a close-knit community, bound 
together with love and friendship. 

By Gladys Byrd McClure 


years; Dorothy Johnson, 8 years and still 
teaching; Cyndy Ashlock, 8 years and still 
teaching; Janelle Wadell, 6 years; Tonya 
Dierschke, 7 years and still teaching; Byron 
Swan, 5 years and still teaching; Maggie 
McInnis, 6 years and still teaching; Ted 
Hallford, 4 years and still teaching; Susie 
Waterhouse, 5 years and still teaching; Debbie 
Koonce, 5 years and still teaching; Frieda 
Koehn, aid and now secretary, 6 years in 1987. 
By Doris Schwartz Block 


FORT CONCHO 


Construction on Fort Concho began in 1868 
and the post continued to serve the area until 
closed in 1889. Some of the military families 
lived in housing on the post. There were others 
who were known as “camp followers” who 
lived outside the grounds of the fort. They 
provided some of the needs of the fort. 

During the time period of 1868 - 1889, there 
may have been two separate cemeteries outside 
the fort grounds. 


FORT CONCHO BURIAL 
GROUNDS 


Fort Concho records indicate that the 
cemetery used to bury the deceased soldiers and 
any of their family members who died while at 
the post was out on open prairie. The exact 
location is not known, but is said to have been 
about a half mile west of the parade ground. 
Among those recorded as being buried in the 
cemetery were eight Indians who were brought 
as captives to Fort Concho in 1872. Colonel 
Ranald S. Mackenzie had made a successful 
raid on the Indian encampments in the 
Panhandle and brought about 50 women and 
children to the fort. The infant child of the post 
surgeon, Dr. William Notson, died in 1869 and 
was probably buried in this graveyard. Edith 
Grierson, age 11 years, contracted typhoid after 
swimming in the Concho River and died in 
1878. She rested in this cemetery until her 
remains were reinterred in Fairmount Cemetery 
in 1905. Other deaths and burials are recorded 
in the Fort Concho records. 

About 1883 an effort was made to move the 
remains of some of the persons buried in the 
cemetery. Some were reinterred in San Antonio. 
However, not all the bodies were removed and 
human remains have been unearthed in various 
construction projects. Newspaper articles 
indicate the location of the graveyard to be 
about the area bounded by South Irving and 
Washington Drive. 

Construction projects near Duggan Street 
have also produced human remains, indicating 
there may have been another cemetery outside 
the grounds of the fort. 

Submitted by Tom Green County 
Historical Commission 


GRAPE CREEK 
COMMUNITY 


The name of Grape Creek Community comes 
from a creek by the same name which runs from 
near Robert Lee, Texas, through this com- 
munity, crosses Texas Highway 87 North, and 
spills into the North Concho River near the O. 
C. Fisher Reservoir. Both banks of the creek 
were once bountiful with beautiful grape vines, 
pecan trees, and wild plums. The creek flowed 
continuously, being fed by underground 
springs. 

The Grape Creek Baptist Church was 
organized in 1889, with the Tom Brown family 
and the Mays family among the charter 
members. The school building was used as a 
meeting place for the church until 1916. 
Residents of this community were few and far 
between in the early days. Almost everyone 
attended the church, whether they were 
members or not. Some were Methodists and 
some were Baptists. The services were also few 
and far between. A circuit preacher came about 
once a month to Grape Creek and preached in 
other communities the rest of the time. 


Grape Creek School, circa 1912. 


In 1916, a new 40 foot by 40 foot building 
was erected for the church. Trustees at that time 
were M. J. Tillery, Earnest Groff, W. H. 
Westbrook, and David Worth Baker. The land 
was donated by Earnest Groff for the sole use 
of the school and church. This new building 
was used by the school until the red brick school 
building was completed. 

Pastor Kenneth C. Green was called to the 
church in 1953 and remained until September 
1970. In 1955 a 40 foot by 80 foot brick 
education building was attached to the rear of 
the church building. Then, in 1971, the wooden 
part of the church was dismantled, and a new 
50 foot by 100 foot brick sanctuary was attached 
to the education building. The new church was 
dedicated on November 7, 1971, but was 
destroyed by fire three months later, on 
February 7, 1972, when the baptismal hot water 
heater ignited it. (Incidentally, the following 
weekend a few members of the community met 
in the old school building to organize a 
volunteer fire department.) The insurance 
money and a building loan enabled the 
congregation to reconstruct immediately, and 


the 60 foot by 110 foot existing church was 
built. 

In 1971, interim pastor Leslie Johnson was 
replaced when Jerry Pitman was called by the 
pulpit committee. Members of that committee 
were Travis Lane, J. D. Rusler, and David Worth 
Baker. At this time, the wooden structure was 
being dismantled. Brother Pitman remained 
pastor until June 19, 1973. His twin brother, 
Tommy Pitman, and Mark Sedden served as 
interim preachers until Brother Les Dobbins 
was called on September 23, 1973. When he 
moved February 1, 1981, Dr. Frank Patterson 
served as interim preacher until Bruce 
Williamson was called and preached his first 
sermon June 7, 1981. The pulpit committee 
included Norman Priddy, C. D. Lloyd, Will 
Farris, Dixie Puckett, and Delores Uecart. 
Alternates to the committee were Jimmie 
Mathis and Inez Groff. 

The community of Grape Creek has a large 
and flourishing school system for grades 
kindergarten through eight. Grape Creek School 
was a common school district under county 
supervision until 1975, when it became an 
independent school district. It is currently the 
largest independent school district in Tom 
Green County. Since its beginning in the late 
1880s, Walnut Grove, Pulliam, Red Creek and 
Orient school systems have consolidated with 
it. 

The first Grape Creek school was organized 
around 1890 by early settlers and it was held in 
an abandoned home near the banks of the creek 
named Grape Creek. The creek itself was the 
dividing line at that time between Walnut Grove 
and Grape Creek. There are few records for that 
period, but it is thought that the school had 
about 20 students and one teacher. 

In 1906, the school was moved to another 
location on the same road, about one-half mile 
west of Grape Creek Heights. Enrollment was 
30 to 35, and Walnut Grove had become part 
of it. 


Grape Creek Baptist Church Revival, 1963 
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The school was again relocated around 1913 
or 1914, to the place where the old red brick 
building now stands and is being used to house 
the volunteer fire department for the Grape 
Creek area. The building burned soon after the 
second move and another wooden structure was 
constructed on the same site. This second 
structure was moved in 1925 approximately one 
mile to the west adjacent to the present Fred 
Arnold property where it was used as a 
residence. This house is still in that location. 
After the building was moved, the old red brick 
school building was constructed where it now 
stands. During the time the school was housed 
in this building, and a cafeteria was also built 
on the property. 


WPA Project-Community club house, cafeteria for 
school and now a school storage building. 

Grape Creek school has enjoyed tremendous 
support from the community through the years. 

In early pioneer days, it was customary to 
locate the cemetery near the church. In the mid 
1880s, Henry Ditmore owned some land about 
one-half mile east of Grape Creek on the north 
side of Grape Creek Road. In 1889, Mr. Ditmore 
buried a baby girl near the one-room 
schoolhouse which was also used for the 
church. Therefore, a cemetery had its origin and 
it was and still is used for people in the Grape 
Creek area. 

Henry Ditmore, Adam Braddock, Tom 
Brown, and Mr. Mays were influential people 
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in the community. In 1931, FS. Sanders owned 
the property where the cemetery was located. 
He deeded .53 acre more land. Then in 1974, 
Duke Clements deeded another .65 acre. The 
cemetery association paid for the survey, all 
legal fees, and new fencing. Altogether, there 
is over one and one-half acres in the cemetery. 


Grane Creek eae 


Grape Creek has a rather large watershed and 
consequently, when there is a large amount of 
rain in a short period of time, which has 
occurred on several occasions, it has 
overflowed and caused extensive damage. In 
June of 1932, heavy rains caused the creek and 
a draw about one-half mile east of the creek to 
overflow. At the point where the creek crossed 
Highway 87 North, the water was as high as 
the banisters on both sides of the bridge, the 
banisters being some two or three feet above 
the highway level. A man traveling started 
across the bridge over the draw when his car 
stalled. He attempted to get out and go to higher 
ground, but the water was so swift that it swept 
him off the bridge and he drowned. He was 
found after a week-long search some two miles 
down the North Concho River, completely 
submerged in a gravel bar. 

In September of 1936, Grape Creek 
overflowed for several days after 25 inches of 
rain that had fallen in a period of seven to ten 
days. These rains fell generally all over the 
Concho Valley and flooded all three Concho 
Rivers, all dry draws, Dry Creek, Spring Creek, 
Rocky Creek, Dove Creek, Pecan Creek, 
Kickapoo Creek and Red Creek. Because of this 
flooding, San Angelo was partially wiped out. 

In 1974, Grape Creek, Dry Creek, and North 
Concho River again all overflowed. The water 
that flowed over the bridge on Farm Road 2288 
and was as high as the banisters. At this time, a 
man was swept down the river and drowned. 
In October of 1986, the North Concho River 
over-flowed the bridge on Farm Road 2288 
again, up over the banisters. At this same time, 
Grape Creek got out of its banks at the bridge 
on Grape Creek Road, about one-half mile wide 
at that point. This happened two days in 
succession. Also, Dry Creek overflowed its 
banks at this time. During the flooding in 
October 1986, 5-year-old Brandy Pierce 
drowned at Berry low water crossing on the 
North Concho River near Carlsbad. 

There have been a lot of bad hail storms over 
the years, the worst one in April 1985. Only 
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Nebo Cash Store, 1917-1923. First business in Grape Creek. 


one tornado has hit Grape Creek, but nearby 
there was the big tornado, May 11, 1953, which 
destroyed most of Lakeview in San Angelo. 

In 1957, a dust storm hit that was almost 
unbelievable. It was so bad that in the house 
with the lights on, an individual six feet away 
could barely be seen. The only way to drive on 
Highway 87 was to look out the side window 
and try to use the barely visible dividing line 
as a guide. 

By David Worth Baker 


HARRIETT 
COMMUNITY 


The community of Harriett came into 
existence in September, 1888, when the Gulf 
Colorado-Santa Fe Railroad was extended to 
San Angelo from Ballinger. Section houses 
were located on the railroad every nine miles, 
providing transportation for people as well as 
a means of shipping cattle and other products. 
The three stations between San Angelo and 
Ballinger were named Hortense, Miles, and 
Rowena. Hortense station was later changed to 
Harriett. According to Charles Beck, whose 
grandfather was a postmaster when Harriett had 
a post office, the community was named for a 
little girl who was killed there; her father was 
section foreman on the railroad. Her name was 
Harietta, but when application was made to the 
postal service, the name Harriett was the official 
name adopted. 

After the turn of the century, settlers began 
moving into this south central part of Texas with 
farming and ranching the primary industry. As 
word spread about the good farming and 
ranching land, settlers poured into the area. The 
J. Willis Johnson ranch, whose other holdings 
included the Crowsnest Ranch and the Red 
Creek Ranch took in many acres in this area. 
These large land holdings limited development 
around the small community; however, the 
ranches provided many ranch related jobs for 
area residents over the years. Sheep and cattle 


have been the major 
industry, with cotton 
and grain a primary 
product. During the 
1950s and 1960s, a 
number of dairy 
farms were in the 
area. Even though 
many of the farms 
have disappeared in 
the area, many acres 
of cropland are still 
under cultivation, 
producing milo and 
cotton. Oil became 
important in the 
1920s. 

During those early 
years, Harriett boasted a gas station, general 
store which housed the post office, a community 
church, school, cotton gin, a tourist court, 
section house, and loading pens. In November 
1908, Charles P. Lovelace purchased 300 acres 
of land bordering the railroad on the south, and 
built the two-story house, the general store and 
a cotton gin. The Lovelaces had four children: 
Cliff A., Mary, Lavinia, and Paul. They lived 
in the two-story house and operated the general 
store and post office. Mr. Lovelace served as 
postmaster from August, 1909, to October, 
1912. His son, Cliff A., was appointed 
postmaster at Harriett and served from 
November, 1917, to January, 1919. John 
Matthew Beck came to Tom Green County 
from Louisiana, first to Wall, then to Harriett. 
The Becks purchased and lived in the two story 
house and operated the general store and post 
office. Mr. Beck was appointed postmaster 
January 30, 1919, and served until the post 
office was closed on October 21, 1927. J. D. 
Hicks acquired the property in the late 20’s and 
operated the general store. Lois and Reba 
(Hicks) Eubanks ran the store after the death 
of Mr. Hicks. The store burned in the early 
1950s, and the old house is the only “original” 
structure remaining at the Harriett community 
site. 

Lucious “Luce” Wright owned the property 
east of the two-story house. Mr. Wright built 


Left to right: Frances Barton, Myrtice Barton, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. Hicks, Reba Hicks and Lois Eubanks 
standing in front of the “landmark” two-story house. 


the gas station on the highway just east of the 
church property in 1928-1929. Asberry “Pop” 
Matthews bought the gas station from Mr. 
Wright and ran the station for several years. The 
Roaches, Lands, and Lewises ran the station in 
the 1930s. 

A construction company built the first 
highway through Harriett during the period 
1927-1929. Vernon Seals worked for the 
company as a diesel mechanic, and when the 
highway was completed in 1929, Vernon left 
with the company. Vernon’s father and mother, 
Ambrose Otha and Carrie Jane (Evans) Seals, 
came to Harriett in 1905 and built a house about 
one mile north of the Harriett section house. 
The Seals lived in several other places in 
Harriett, as recalled by Adene Seals Allen, 
including one year in the tourist courts which 
were located west of the general store on the 
highway. The tourist courts were completely 
demolished by a tornado on a Sunday afternoon 
in 1930. That same tornado demolished the 
home of Hosea V. and Annie (Payne) Beck who 
lived about one mile southeast of the general 
store. Adene also recalls that when she was a 
very young girl, her dad (Otha) would have to 
prepare some of their meals, as her mother was 
a midwife and helped deliver many babies born 
in Harriett. 


HARRIETT 
POST OFFICE 


The application was submitted on January 21, 
1909, to establish a post office at Harriett. The 
post office was located in the place of business 
of the postmaster. Postmasters who were 
appointed and served at the Harriett Post Office 
were: Charles P. Lovelace, August 27, 1909; 
George W. Duncan, October 9, 1912; Thomas 
L. Evans, October 30, 1915; Cliff A. Lovelace, 
November 17, 1917; John M. Beck, January 
30, 1919. 

The post office was closed and moved to San 
Angelo on October 21, 1927. Curtis Beck, son 
of Cloe and Floy Beck, remembers vividly the 
train passing through Harriett daily, slowing 
down to drop the incoming mail and snatching 
the outgoing mail with a hook from the mail 
pole by the railroad tracks. 


Picking cotton on the James D. Sexton farm, Harriett, 
Texas, in the late 20's. 
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Jake Calvin Payne and his work team in the early 


HARRIETT 
CHURCH 


20's. 


Harriett Baptist Church built around 1920 and 
burned to the ground in the late forties. 


The Harriett Missionary Baptist Church was 
organized at the Crowsnest Schoolhouse on 
July 26, 1908. Rev. Burchfield and Rev. W. D. 
Bullock conducted the organization which at 
first was named The Bethel Missionary Baptist 
Church. There were 14 charter members, 
including Mrs. M. C. Sheffield and Mrs. R. C. 
Johnson (Lula Green). 

Pastors of the Missionary Church were 
Reverends W. D. Bullock 1908, D. H. Palmer 
1912, W. I. Newton 1913, W. D. Bullock 1913, 
A. T. Talbott 1914. 

In 1915, the organization moved from the 
Crowsnest schoolhouse to the Harriett 
schoolhouse, and the name was changed from 
the Bethel Church to the Harriett Church. Three 
denominations jointly shared the worship 
facilities, rotating from Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian. Sunday School was held every 
Sunday, with preaching twice a month. 

In 1920, the church house was built and 
dedicated. The organization was then moved 
from the Harriett schoolhouse to the church 
house. In old land deeds, records indicate that 
the land was given by Luce Wright. 

Adene (Seals) Allen, daughter of Otha and 
Carrie Seals, lived in Harriett from birth to 
1941. She recalls the Sunday afternoon singings 


Some of the younger generation in the 1930s 
attending the Harriett Baptist Church: I-r, Ima 
Jeanne Payne, Betty Fay Wilkerson, Irma Dodson, 
Doris Evelyn Williams, Bonnie LaDelle Payne, Patsy 
Ruth Beck, and Shirley Ruth Payne. The old car was 
given to Jake and Lorenia Payne by Grandma Payne 
(Mrs. Thomas S.). 


Mrs. Mattie Sheffield, a charter member of the first 
church organized in the Harriett community. 
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Baptizing at Harriett: Tilman Irvin (man standing 
on bank), his son, Joe (boy sitting on bank), people 
in river after baptism (l-r), Grandma Beck, Mrs. 
Covington, Faye Boatright, Kate Sexton, Unknown, 
Unknown, Essie Wright, Mrs. J. D. (Anna Laura) 
Sexton, Myrtle Wright, Ed Zimmerman, James D. 
Sexton, Unknown, Unknown, Unknown, Unknown. 
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Baptizing at Harriett 


and singing schools held at the church. Her 
Aunt Edith (Mrs. J. W. Seals) and Lorenia Mae 
(Sexton) Payne played the piano and Jake Payne 
led the singing. Word was that the Baptists 
outnumbered the other two denominations as 
the years passed, and the church became known 
as the Baptist Church. Kenneth Roach attended 
the church when it was meeting in the 
schoolhouse in the early 1920s. He was 
baptized at an early age in the Concho River at 
Mullins Crossing in Harriett. 

The wooden structure burned to the ground 
in 1947 on acold Sunday in early winter, when 
the first fire was built in the old pot belly stove 
located near the center of the building. It was 
believed that a birdnest built near the chimney 
caused the fire. 

A concrete rock building replaced the 
wooden structure. Included in the new 
building were three classrooms, auditorium and 
vestibule. Lester E. Horner, a deacon in the 
church, stated that he helped build the new 


Group picture l-r (back row), Brother Byrd, 
Carlsbad, Brother and Mrs. McGallion. Front row 
l-r, Brother and Mrs. Roy Shahan, and Brother and 
Mrs. Sterling Stratton. 


church building. The dedication ceremonies 
were held May 16, 1948. Some members of 
the church at that time were Cloe and Floy 
Beck, Hadens, Charlie and Una Lois (Johnson) 
Hudson, J. D. Keys, O. N. Dodsons, McCleerys, 
Paynes, Horners, Mackins, Selfs, Wyatts, and 
Eubanks. 

Pastors serving the Harriett Church included 
Reverends W. D. Bullock 1919 - 9 months, B. 
A. Philpot 1920, G. O. Summers 1922, W. E. 
McGraw 1925, C. G. Forrester 1926, T. E. 
Funderburk 1930, A. T. Talbott 1931, J. L. 
Ratliff 1933, Sterling Stratton, L.O. 
McGallion, Dale Aycock, Brother Dunlap, 
Baltis Matthews. 


Harriett Baptist Church (new church built in 1948) 
Group of men in the church: A. O. Seals, Charlie 
Horner, James S. Payne, Charles Beck, Jop Haden, 
Alvin Seals. Cloe C. Beck and Mr. McCleery are 
standing in the front row right side. The young boy 
in front center is Wayne Hudson. 


Some of the church clerks were W. H. 
Sheffield, A. O. Seals, C. C. Beck, Mrs. J. W. 
Seals, Loys Eubanks. 

In 1935, the church membership was 127. 

The Harriett Church disbanded in 1959. The 
property was sold to Maurice Beck who now 
lives on the place and uses the old church 
building for a barn. The old structure is the only 
one remaining at the old community site other 
than the old two-story house which was a 
landmark in its day, but today is only a fading 
shadow of the past. 


The group of men, women and children picture shows 
Mrs. J. W. Seals, Mrs. M. C. Sheffield, Mrs. J. D. 
Hicks, and Mrs. J. S. Payne holding Jimmie LaDelle 
Payne in the front row. The men standing in the back 
ground are I-r: Mr. McCleery, Walter Stoetzel (school 
teacher) and Jop Haden in front; back row I-r are 
Everett Dodson, Maurice Beck and Mrs. A. O. Seals. 


HARRIETT SCHOOL 
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Harriett School Students, 1926-27 or 1927-28. Richard Lane, Lois Eubanks, Alvin Seals, Clarese Pace, 


~ 
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Thelma Williams, Leo Pace, J. D. Wright, Fred McCleery, Floyd Seals, Hollis Miers, Charlene Morrow, 
Marjorie Seals, Claud Seals, William Barton, Floyd Wall, Leslie Payne, Glenn McClary, Arthur Williams, 
Ernest McCleery, Marvin Seals, Elnora Payne, Lucelle Eubanks, Irma Lee Featherstone, Reba Hicks, Alo 
and Ola Lane, Francis Barton, Lurlene Payne, Nora Mae Wall, Odessa Payne, ____ Lane (girl), Morrow 
Twins (girls), Mytrice Barton, Raymond Wilson, Bud Wright, J. W. Seals, Willie McCleery, Percy Pace, Jim 
Payne, R. L. Featherstone, Cecil Wilson, Curtis Beck, Louie Morrow, Mrs. Williams, High School Teacher, 
Miss Betty Winston, Elementary Teacher. 


Brother Ratliff 
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A two-room school stood on the banks of 
Dodge Creek just south of the two-story house 
and general store. According to “The History 
of Tom Green County, Texas” by Betty Jane 
Smith, Texas had a community school system 
in the early days that read, “A community, 


organized on a yearly basis, with its own three 
trustees appointed by the County Judge, was 
eligible to receive the benefits of the available 
free school fund, but donated the other expenses 
including a place for the school classes.” As to 
the date of the first school in the area, no one 


really knows, but County School Superin- 
tendent records indicate that salaries were paid 
in August 1909 to six teachers in District 16 
(Harriett and Crowsnest Schools). 

Rebecca Stovall from Mertzon taught school 
in Harriett in 1912-1913. The school officers 
were D. P. Taylor, J. P. Gordon, and G. W. Smith. 
There were 26 students enrolled. Jake, Russell, 
Bird and Annie Payne (children of Thomas and 
Minnie Payne) attended Harriett School that 
year. 

The Sextons moved into the Harriett 
Community in 1915. Lorenia Mae, Katie Irene 
and Oscar, Jr., attended school in the two-room 
building. Some of the other early families who 
lived in the Harriett area and whose children 
attended Harriett School included the Becks, 
Haynes, Paynes, Boatwrights, Seals, Walls, 
Sheffields, McCleerys, Bartons, Balkums, 
Blantons, Bassetts, Roaches, Hudsons, Hadens, 
Blaylocks, Farrises, Rosses, Eubanks, Paces, 
Miers, Hicks, Morrows, Covingtons, Wilsons, 
Lanes, and Lewises. 

A “teacherage” was built near the 
schoolhouse in 1927 to accommodate Mrs. 
Eddie Williams and her two children. Mrs. 
Williams taught high school and served as 
principal; Betty Winston from Miles taught the 
elementary grades. Betty rented a room from 
the Hicks family. 

Mrs. Williams reveals in her book, “Pine 
Cones and Cactus,” that her teaching at Harriett 
was a “happy” time because of the students’ and 
parents’ participation in the school program and 
her many happy experiences there. 

In 1930, the schools consolidated, at which 
time the school was relocated midway between 
the two districts. The new school was built on 
property donated by the Mackins about three 
miles east of the church on Highway 67. This 
new school building had four classrooms and a 
book-room. Two of the classrooms were 
separated with folding doors, and for 
community gatherings or the like, the folding 
doors were opened and the two rooms became 
an auditorium complete with a large stage. 
Three to four grades were taught in each room. 
Students could complete eleven years of 


education at the Harriett School at that time. 
= 


Leslie Payne and Nora Mae Wall, 1935 


Graduation exercises were held each year in 
San Angelo for seventh graders promoting to 
high school. On Sunday, May 24, 1936, Annie 
Ruth McCleery, Geneva Payne, Martha Pearl 
Thompson, Billie Joe Seals and Bowman Seals 
from the Harriett School were among the 100 
seventh graders participating in the Tom Green 
County Seventh Grade Graduation Exercises 
held at the First Methodist Church in San 
Angelo. 


Teachers Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. Kibbler and Mrs. 
Alene Baker, 1936. 


Graduating from the seventh grade at Harriett 
School on May 19, 1940 were Juanita Brumley, 
Betty Jane Davis, Doris Dodson, Raymond 
Gesch, Maxine Lane, Marynelle Lewis, Arlin 
Morgan, Othadene Seals. 

Harriett School closed the high school in 
1939, transferring the high school students to 
the Miles School. A bus carried the students 
from Harriett to Miles. The students would 
gather at the Harriett Store where they boarded 
the bus enroute to the Miles School, nine miles 
east of Harriett. The secondary grades remained 
at Harriett. The fourth classroom was first 
converted to a workshop where the principal, 
Walter Stoetzel, conducted manual training 
classes. Then later, the room became the dining 
room when the school started preparing and 
serving lunches to the students. 

The Harriett School closed following the 
school year 1948-1949, and the students 
transferred to Miles or San Angelo. Students 
attending school that last year included: Wayne 
Hudson, Janell Beck, Alfred Franklin, Bobby 
Beck, Peggy Horner, Shirley Mackin, Tommy 
Mackin, Joan Barron, Leonard Thompson, 
Gwendola Land, Billy Land, Shirley Reed, 
Ruth Kapavik, Pat Horner, Janet Horner, Ann 
Horner, Dennis Jezek, J. C. Payne, Jr., Shirley 
Ruth Payne, Bonnie LaDelle Payne, Wyndell 
Williams, Lawrence Thompson, Ruth 
Thompson. The teachers that last year were 
Mrs. Alta Landrums and Mrs. Clara Scott. 

The following were teachers in Harriett 
School, according to Tom Green County School 
Superintendent records: Edna Smith, Myrtle 
McCurry, Mollie Slaughter, Lota Gass, 


Elizabeth Stiff, C. T. Wormack, Rebecca 
Stovall, Maud Gilbert, Mrs. Floyd Smith, C. T. 
Allen, Marguarite Hardin, Holly Kendall, 


Alene Baker 


os a lls ‘a sae. 
L-R: Wyndell Williams, Dennis Jezek, Wayne Hudson 
(back), J. C. Payne, Jr, (front two) Bobby Beck, 
Alfred Franklin, Mrs. Ira Hart (teacher), Shirley 
Ruth Payne, and Leonard Thompson. 


Ina Mae and Ann Horner birthday party at Harriett, 
Texas. 


an 3 
Cafeteria workers sitting on the back porch of 
Harriett School, 1937-1938: Adene Seals and Lurline 
Payne are in the center of the picture. 
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Back row, extreme right, Mrs. Walter Stoetzel, teacher; Miss Doris Wood, county librarian; Frank Jackson, 
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county school superintendent; and Mr. Stoetzel, principal. Students are Travis Lane and Ima Gean Payne 
(standing in the door), Polly Hudson, Alan Williams, Betty Faye Wilkinson, Doris Dodson, Irma Dodson, 
Maxine Lane, Dorothy Morgan, Fannie Farris, Charles Beck, Maurice Beck, Glen Morgan, Wesley McCleery, 
Marvin Horner, David Thompson, Lee Roy Hudson, Othadean Seals, Ira Lee Payne, Willie Dale Thornton, 
Eva Louise Fry, Earl Farris, Susanna Velasquez, Gail Haden, Gwendolyn Pierce, Franklin Hudson, Billy 
Gene Lane, Nevelyn Hudson, Doris Williams, Arlin Morgan, Charles Thompson, and Everett Dodson. 


Hollie Kendall, Marilla Ten Eyck, Katie V. 
Ditmore, Lela Yates, Kathleen Roquemore, 
Lucille Schuch, M/M H. S. Sheppard, Sara 
Thomas, Mrs. Claude Heath, Mrs. Nellie Cox, 
Floy Pliler, May Winston, Zada Lee White, Ruth 
Key, U. S. Daniel, Bettie Winston, Mrs. Eddie 
Williams, Mrs. Alene Baker, T. E. Funderburk, 
Mrs. A. J. Taylor, Francis W. Kibler, M/M Walter 
Stoetzel, Mrs. V. Straten, Mrs. J. B. Chitwood, 
M/M R. J. Sells, Rosa O. Elliott, Mrs. J. L. 
Barkley, Mrs. Myrtle Hart, Mrs. Ira Hart, M/M 
Clyde H. Kennemer, Mrs. Alta Landrums, Mrs. 
Clara R. Scott. 

Mrs. Alene Baker taught in Harriett School, 
1929-1936. Her father, Mr. Ellis, drove the 


HARRIETT 
CEMETERY 


The Harriett Cemetery is located two miles 
north of Highway 67 on Farm Road 1692. It was 
originally known as the Johnson Cemetery. In 
1906, James and Eliza Gordon purchased the 
farm, including the cemetery. In December 1934, 
Frank J. Von Rosenberg purchased the farm with 
the cemetery. He stated that it was unnatural to 
sell a cemetery, and he deedeed one and three- 
quarters acres to the Harriett Community to be a 
free cemetery for the community. The deed was 
recorded in January 1935. 

The earliest marked grave is 1890. It is believed 
that a Burleson baby was buried in the cemetery 
in 1886 with no marker on the grave. Several 
markers are dated 1890. All of the markers are 
typical. 

Provided by Winkler Fuchs, caretaker 
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stagecoach north of Harriett between San 
Angelo and Ballinger, for many years. Alene’s 
brother, R. D. Ellis, Damon Hicks and John 
Roach were some of the members of the 
Harriett basketball team which won the 
county championship in the early 1920s. Mrs. 
Baker has one son, Ellis Baker, and reside with 
him and his family in Louisiana. 

Students of Harriett School were among the 
first patrons of the Tom Green County Massie 
Memorial Traveling Library book trailer when 
it started making runs to county schools in 
November 1939, every two weeks. 


CURRENT HARRIETT 


Set forth below are quotations from San 


Angelo Standard-Times, February 10, 1986, in 


an article headlined “Tiny Town of Harriett 
Unties Economic Noose,” by Jan Thomas: 

... the town (Harriett) has pulled its foot 

out of the grave. A fresh vitality has spread 

through the community. 

New housing has sprung up in this 

community ....A convenience store-gas 

station has opened, and a restaurant and 
car repair shop are planned. 

Population has about doubled to 1,600 

people since 1975... . But the catalyst 

for a community spirit was the creation of 
the Harriett Baptist Church. 

The church was dedicated January 19, 

1986. The Rev. William Gaines preached 

to a standing-room-only congregation of 

121 persons. 

. . . People from all denominations 

attended .... Harriett began to grow when 

a 640-acre tract east of U.S. Highway 67 

was broken into house lots. Families 

purchased land and built homes. More 
homes were built west of U.S. Highway 

67 as land became available. 

More than 200 homes have been built 

since 1980... . Often a horse or a small 

flock of sheep or goats graze in nearby 
pens. Lack of livestock restrictions is one 
of the attractions of the community. 

Some of the residents of the Harriett 
Community today include: Maurice Beck, 
Patsy Hall, Kenneth Roach, George and Margie 
Socha, Cecil Tucker, Tommy and Elaine 
Pounds, Howard and Charles Book, Julie 
Koen. 

By Shirley Ruth Payne Smelley and 
Jeanne Johnson 


KLATTENHOFF COMMUNITY 
AND SCHOOL 
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Klattenhoff School Children, 1911. The only names known are Miss Cora Meadows (teacher), Viola 
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Tennyson, Alma Tennyson, John Wilson, and Homer Rumsey. These are written on the picture. 
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Klattenhoff School, 1936. L/R Back Row: Geneva Curry (teacher), Leland Rumsey, Elton Kiesling, Marie Rumsey, Lorene Wilson, Faye Story, Dorothy Eschberger, 


Leona Heinze, Lucille Rumsey, Margaret Williamson, Roxie Williamson, 
Homer Lee Rumsey, Letha Pearl Klattenhoff, Evelyn Eschberger, Milton Heinze, 


, Chesley Wilson (teacher). Second Row: Charles Story, Lloyd Rumsey, 
, Louise Perry, Winkler Fuchs, Robert Lynn Perry, Irene Eschberger, 


Clarence Kiesling. First Row: Velma Jean Rhone, Lillian Parmer, Mary Evelyn Perry, Stella Marge Boykin, Emile Eschberger, Valera Fuchs, Francis Parmer, Troy 
Rhone, J. B. McGuire, Billy Gerald Parmer, Allan Cornelius, Robert Heinze, 


Klattenhoff community is centered around a 
single building, the schoolhouse located five 
miles west of Miles, Texas, on farm-to-market 
road 1692. The school was organized in 1906, 
largely through the efforts of Ernst Kiesling, a 
former teacher who had moved his family to 
the community that year and recognized the 
need for a school. William Klattenhoff donated 
two acres of land, and the people of the 
community donated money and labor to build 
the one room building. The school was in 
operation for the 1906-1907 school year. 

The community was named for Mr. and Mrs. 
William Klattenhoff, who owned much of the 
land in the area but never moved to West Texas 
because Mrs. Klattenhoff did not want their 12 
children raised in the “wilderness.” They lived 
in Hutto, Williamson County, Texas. Two adult 
sons, John and Albert, later moved to 
Klattenhoff. 

The school was also used as a church. At 
times, a circuit preacher would come 
through the community and word would 
get around that church services would be 
held on Sunday. Other times “Grandpa” 
Parmer was the preacher. When there was 
no preacher, Sunday School classes were 
held. 

Box suppers or pie suppers were held 
to raise money to buy things for the 
school. These socials were popular, as the 
men and boys could bid on the box or pie 
prepared by a favorite girl, and then share 
the treat with her. Plays were presented 
and sing-alongs were held for 
entertainment. 

In May 1922, a tornado blew the school 
away. It is said that the building was | 
blown completely away but the floor and 
desks were not disturbed. One man claims 


that papers were still on the teacher’s desk. The 
school year was completed by holding classes 
in a neighbor’s house. 

The next school year, 1923, a bond issue was 
approved to build three new schools in the 
district: Orient, Ray, and Klattenhoff. The new 
school was a three-room building with two 
classrooms and a library, as well as cloak rooms. 
Most of the time there were 30 to 40 students. 
The school had ten grades from 1923 to 1932, 
nine grades from 1932 to 1942, and five grades 
until 1946 when the school consolidated with 
the Miles Public School. 

Across the road from the school, on the 
Heinze place, was a ball field. At recess, the 
Klattenhoff students used this field to play 
softball. On weekends, the men and boys played 
surrounding communities in competitive games 
of ball. 

In 1946, when Klattenhoff School con- 
solidated with Miles Public School, Tom Green 


Klattenhoff School as is today, 1986. 


County gave the school and land back to Mrs. 
John Klattenhoff and, in turn, she gave it to the 
Klattenhoff community to be used as a 
community center. It has been used for home 
demonstration club meetings, forty-two parties, 
school and family reunions, political rallies, 
R.E.A. community meetings, and as a voting 
box. 

Some of the teachers at Klattenhoff School 
were Cora Meadows, Bella Ault Massey, 
Pauline Duke, Velma Parrish, Thelma Parrish, 
Elsie Pruitt, Ann Cotton, Artilli Cotton, Fay 
Treadaway Cox, Mary Roach, Edna Parmer, 
Percy Pace, Meta Straach, Mary Bess Herndon, 
Balma Blackwell, Jewel Adams, Geneva Curry 
Finck, Chesley Wilson, Mrs. Myrtle Hart, Mrs. 
Perry Elliott, Jack Steinbaugh, and Naomi 
Lightsey. 

“The Lone Oak Tree” is a famous land-mark 
in the Klattenhoff community. This large tree 
is located in a field one and one-half mile east 
of the Klattenhoff School on the south 
side of farm-to-market road 1692. The 
earliest settlers in the area say that it was 
there when they first came. There is no 
other oak tree for at least five miles. 
There is a legend that Spanish gold was 
buried under the tree, and over the years, 
many “treasure hunters” have looked for 
gold, but nothing was ever found as far 
as anyone knows. 

Most of the earlier settlers in 
Klattenhoff community were stock 
farmers. They raised crops such as 
cotton, maize, cane, oats, wheat and corn. 
They also raised cattle, sheep, pigs, 
chickens, and turkeys. The farmers’ 
wives produced fruits and vegetables 
from their orchards and gardens. 
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Children were expected to do chores in the 
home and to work in the fields, chopping cotton 
and harvesting crops. 

Some of the families other than listed under 
photos, settling in the Klattenhoff community 
were Ernst Kiesling, Edward Heinze, Leon 
Fletcher, Lum Thorton, Lon Adams, Ben Perry, 
Charles Tennyson, Emzy Rumsey, Homer 
Rumsey, Tom Duke, Emil Listman, Jim 
Blackwell, J. E. Foster, Claude Story, Harold 
Story, Albert Klattenhoff, Albert Heinze, 
Rodger Brooks, Tommy Boykin, E. T. Balkum, 
Henry (Dick) Treadaway, Fayette Ledbetter, 
Herman Heinze, and Wallace Rumsey. 

June 12, 1982, the first Klattenhoff School 
reunion was held, hosted by Mrs. Ruth Lippe, 
Mrs. Gladys Heinze, and Winkler Fuchs. 
Momentos of past classes were shown, as well 
as pictures of the school after the tornado had 
destroyed it in 1922. The earliest students to 
attend the reunion were J. H. Davidson of San 
Angelo and L. W. Davidson of Paint Rock, 
Texas, who had attended Klattenhoff School in 
1909. 

The school song was “Dear ole Klattenhoff, 
we will be true, Faithful to thy trust in all we 
do, In our work, and in our fun, Through life’s 
race that we must run, Everyday, in every way, 
we will be true.” 

Klattenhoff community is a place with 
honest, peace loving, law abiding, God fearing, 
family loving, hard working, and dedicated 
people. That is what has made it a wonderful 
community. People who moved away 
remember how friendly their neighbors were, 
and continue to have fond memories of their 
life in this community. 

By Mary Jo Klattenhoff and 
Lucille Coleman 


KNICKERBOCKER 
COMMUNITY 


On Dove Creek early farmers, pioneer 
sheepmen and the area’s first cattlemen came 
to terms and established a community which at 
its peak in the 1890’s was second only to San 
Angelo in size and influence. 

The Baze brothers, Frank, Pete, Polk, and 
Tom, in 1875 put in the Baze ditch on the 
northwest side of Dove Creek growing hay, 
vegetables, and melons to sell at Fort Concho. 
A. P. Baze built the two-story house and donated 
an acre of land for a subscription school, a 
church, and cemetery. In the Baze cemetery 
(1880) are buried Ryans, Becks and Bazes. R. 
W. Landrum held church services and took the 
1880 census. 
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Baze Cemetery established 12 March 1880 near to 
Knickerbocker, Texas. Photo courtesy of A. E. Baze 


THE BAZE 
SCHOOL 


The Baze school, one of two subscription 
schools in the county, lasted from 1877 to 1889. 
The Baze brothers, Abednego Peter, Frank, M. 
P. or Polk and Tom, came to the Dove Creek 
Valley in 1875 and bought from Mrs. Mary 
Maverick of Bexar County land north of Dove 
Creek, 11 miles southwest of Fort Concho. They 
paid 870 gold dollars for 360 acres out of survey 
760. The Baze brothers in 1875 put in the first 
irrigation ditch in the Dove Creek Valley, 
growing hay and melons to sell. On September 
18, 1877, A. P. (Pete) Baze (1833-1880) deeded 
to Tom Green County for $1 and “in 
consideration of having a school house” one 
acre of land. The Baze ditch and the site of the 
old school can still be seen on th former B. A. 
Duncan farm about 2 miles northwest of 
Knickerbocker on FM 2335. 

Mrs. Daisy Baze Gober of Mertzon, born in 
1907, granddaughter of A. P. Baze, has made a 
sketch map of the Baze farm, showing the Baze 
house and the adobe building that served as 
church and school. Her father, Oliver Peter Baze 
(1875-1949) went to the Baze school. 

On May 22, 1948, Mrs. Lillie Martin, the 
former Lillie Atkins, then living in Midland, 
wrote to Susan Miles of the Tom Green County 
Historical Society in reply to a question about 
the Baze school which she had attended as a 
small child. “I know that my brother and two 
sisters went to the school two or three years 
before I moved there in 1882 at the age of 5,” 
she wrote. “The walls of the building were made 
of adobe. The roof was covered with shingles. 
The floor was made of pine flooring. There was 
just one room, about 30 x 40 feet. It had a stage 
at the back end and was well-lighted with large 
windows.” 


Children came on horseback from a distance 
of four or five miles, Mrs. Martin recalled. The 
school term was for 6 months “when we could 
get a teacher to stay that long.” Willy Landrum, 
a Christian minister, and Miss Matt Ryan were 
teachers. Pupils’ ages ranged from 6 to 21, and 
their numbers from 4 to 25 or 30. 

“We had spelling bees on Friday afternoons. 
A debating society met once a week. At the end 
of school, the building was full to overflowing. 
We had dialogues, essays and poems. Every 
child had a part.” 

In 1877, Joseph Tweedy and partners E. 
Morgan Grinnell, Lawrence Grinnell and J. 
Barlow Reynolds, drove 5,000 Mexican sheep 
into the valley. The “New York boys” built a 
store, bunkhouse and two family homes. Their 
Knickerbocker ranch head-quarters became a 
post office on August 17, 1881, with E. M. 
Grinnell as postmaster. Following him were 
Joseph Tweedy, Oliver Tweedy, Alf Geddis, J. 
B. Etheridge, Holly Etheridge (who served 36 
years), Ida Mae Etheridge, Mrs. Roy Bird, 
Marlene Nichols, and Gene Cole. The name 
Knickerbocker, a nickname for a New Yorker, 
was taken from Washington Irving’s character 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

The Oran Atkins family came in 1881. Their 
son John Atkins, born at Lipan Springs in 1866, 
had been the first Anglo child born in this area. 
Other settlers here before the Ben Ficklin flood 
of 1882 were Benjamin Ryan, Joseph Schmidt, 
Eli Stilson, Solomon Beck, Abijah Duncan, the 
Ketchum family, Bernabe Martinez, Fiulomeno 
Morales, Toribio Torres, Onesimo Jaques, 
Segundo Soto, Epitacio Villareal, Elliott R. 
Byler. Some settlers worked for R. F. 
Tankersley, who ran cattle on Spring Creek. 

After the flood, Mrs. Henry Johnson, W. F. 
Holt, and others moved here from Ben Ficklin; 
others went to Sherwood. A mail hack made 
three runs a week from San Angelo to 
Knickerbocker and Sherwood and return. 

Joseph Tweedy put in the San Jose Irrigation 
and Power Company ditch, serving 1,500 acres 
of farmland along Dove Creek. He laid out the 
town in blocks and streets and gave land for a 
church, a school, and two cemeteries. The 
settlers had hopes of a sawmill and flour mill. 
In 1887, Stephen Dexter Arthur came, planting 
the first cotton in this valley and building a 
water-powered gin. In 1889 the town moved 
around the hill to deeper water wells. Arthur 
brought lumber for the community church. The 
Tweedy and Grinnell houses were occupied by 
the Garrett family, by Sam Moore, then by Dr. 
Boyd Cornick and finally E. E. Foster, who 
came from Georgia in 1891. He was lifetime 
superintendent of the Sunday school and 
commissioner for precinct 4 for 20 years. 

At its peak in the 1890s, the town was a 
supply center for farmers along the creek and 
surrounding ranches, including Stilson, Case, 
Ryburn and Thorpe at the head of Dove Creek, 
which became the Six ranch. 


of Amanda Tijerina 


Connie Ayers Fondersmith, granddaughter of 
S. D. Arthur and great-granddaughter of E. E. 
Foster, writes that Knickerbocker in the 1890s 
had two saloons (one Ed Pfiester’s). George and 
Fred Davis were blacksmiths and undertakers. 
The two hotels were Mrs. Henry Johnson’s and 
Prescott’s. There were three general stores 
(Tweedy’s, Tom Hardin’s and Prescott’s), stage 
line stables and a sanitarium. Bernabe Martinez, 
blacksmith and coffin maker, was also a tailor. 

Many people affected with tuberculosis came 
to the Concho Valley seeking a cure in the dry, 
clean air. Dr. Boyd Cornick arrived in 
Knickerbocker area in the late 1890s, sick with 
the lung disease. As he began recovering his 
own health, he began treating others with 
tuberculosis and had several small bungalows 
built for them to live in. 

Dr. Cornick found that the Hispanic children 
were banned from the public schools so he 
pushed for a school for them. Built in 1895, 
the Mexican School continued until 1948, when 
it combined with the white school. 

Miss Lottie Veck was the teacher. Father 
Mathurin Pairier had come often in his hack to 
perform baptisms, marriages and burials for the 
large Hispanic community. Immaculate 
Conception, a mission of Sacred Heart parish, 
has been in existence since 1902. Here Basilio 
Sanchez rang the bell for services every Sunday, 
and for a funeral rang the age of the deceased. 

J. B. Etheridge came here in 1903 and was 
storekeeper and postmaster at the adobe store 
which stood from 1896 to 1936. Other early 
settlers were James B. Atkinson, John R. Box, 
the Cornelisons, the Gallemores, and John 
Jefferson Cockburn. 

When the Orient built a spur to Barnhart in 
1910, the mail hack made its last run. Mail was 
dropped off at Tankersley. The automobile and 
all-weather roads began to take people to San 
Angelo. 

In the school year 1902-1903, Knickerbocker 
school had 205 school pupils, more than any 
other county school except San Angelo. The 
brick schoolhouse built in 1926 was abandoned 
in 1956 when students rode the bus to 
Christoval. A community association has 


acquired the building 
from the county and 
will make it a 
community center. 

Young people have 
= begun to move back 
to Knickerbocker, 
commuting to jobs in 
town. The post office 
has 100 box holders. 
Knickerbocker holds 
»} a reunion the second 
» Saturday in August 
each year. 

By Katharine T. 

Waring 


KNICKERBOCKER’S 
ROCK VILLAGE 


From the late 1920s through the early 1940s, 
G. G. Soto, Jr., traveled with Gabriel Tarin, Jr. 
and several sheep shearing crews. He 
remembers the unique rock village at 
Knickerbocker, unlike any other town across 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

The hispanic settlers of French, Spanish, 
Mexican, and Indian roots found Knickerbocker 
the ideal place for their culture of self 
sufficiency. They built the village of rock 
houses with rock corral fences, from rocks 
gathered in the surrounding hills. The inside 
house walls were plastered with caliche and fine 
lime from a local pit. 

Horses, milk cows and calves roamed loose, 
grazing in open range. The animals came home 
when it was time for cows to be milked. Before 
daybreak, one could hear whistling and echoes 
of people harnessing horses and mounting 
wagons on their way to work in nearby farms 
and ranches. 

Entertainment on weekends consisted of local 
and nearby people gathering to practice musical 
talents, lots of dancing to violin and guitar 
music. Sundays, after church, they held all day 
picnics and baseball games. 

As people moved away, many tore down their 
houses and carried the rock in wagons to other 
towns, where they rebuilt. In 1987, rock ruins 
remain visible throughout the town and on 
ranch pastures. 

One two-story rock house remains standing. 
The main floor has several windows and a 
fireplace where one can feel the souls of 
yesterdays enjoying its comfort on wintery 
days. A narrow stairway leads upstairs, where 
the sky is visible through the worn-out roof. 
The house once belonged to Pedro Luera, who 
was in the area since 1867. In 1900, Luera was 
a widower of 64 years with three daughters and 
a son. A grandson, Benjamin, lived in the old 
homestead until the middle 1950s, when he 
moved away, taking his family to Tulia, Texas. 
The old house stands abandoned and 


monumental now. The town is still unique in 
its own way. 
By Rose Duke 


KNICKERBOCKER 
SCHOOL 


Ernest E. Foster, Sr., (1897-1984) wrote in 
his memoirs about attending Knickerbocker 
School. About 1902, his family moved to the 
Tweedy farm, where they lived for three years, 
then moved to the town of Knickerbocker 
across the street from the blacksmith shop 
where he spent many hours. He peddled fresh 
vegetables from the garden in his little wagon. 
At the time, Knickerbocker had two stores, a 
butcher shop, two hotels, a stagecoach 
headquarters, a cotton gin and blacksmith shop. 
There were houses on both sides of the street 
and way back to the hills. 

Barnum and Bailey’s Circus would come to 
town. They would have a street parade with 
elephants, horses, pretty girls and all. Their dogs 
were the best part of the show. They also had 
Punch and Judy, which was funny. 

Barney Hubbs lived in a two-story hotel in 
front of the Hollie Etheridge home. Dr. 
Alexander lived in the Etheridge place, and the 
Etheridges lived on their farm just above. 

Ernest started to school at five years old in 
the Tweedy farm red schoolhouse. The teachers 
were Kate Corbit and Susie Rogers. After two 
terms, the family moved to a farm on the North 
Concho. After several years, they came back 
to Knickbocker and his father worked for 
Joseph Tweedy for fourteen years. The three 
kids rode horses or rode in a buggy to the old 
red schoolhouse which was finally abandoned, 
for they had built a new plank one. The Foster 
children would travel the three and a half miles 
to school in town. In fourteen years, they 
finished off a good many buggies. There were 
only two teachers in the old huge two room 
schoolhouse. They had many happy times there: 
school debate, plays, and parties. The old 
schoolhouse finally gave way to a three-room 
schoolhouse. Ernest’s sister, Fannie Laura, got 
enough education to get a diploma to teach 
school in the state of Texas. Arthur, his brother, 
quit school in about the eighth grade, but he 
got enough education to take the Methodist test 
and made a preacher. 

The plank schoolhouse was replaced by a 
brick one in 1926 at the same location. That 
brick building still stands, but the school was 
closed in 1956 in a consolidation. The buildling 
was turned over to a community association. 

By E. E. Foster, Sr. 
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THE MEXICAN 
SCHOOL 


In 1922, the first year Lucille Forehand 
Duncan taught the Mexican school, it was in 
truth a “little red schoolhouse.” The walls were 
not covered with sheetrock or insulation on the 
inside; teachers and pupils needed to huddle 
close around the wood stove to stay warm 
during cold weather. The windows were 
scattered across both sides. Front and back 
doors made getting in and out easy from two 
directions. There was no teacher’s desk, a 
shortage solved by placing a board across two 
calcimine cans (the trustees got her a desk as 
soon as she complained). A long homemade 
bench stood in front of the teacher’s desk and 
this is where the children sat while they were 
reciting their lessons. 

The children’s desks were all double desks 
and bore the carved initials or names of all 
previous users. A blackboard made from boards 
and painted black was on the front wall as were 
some shelves to contain the readers, spellers, 
and arithmetics. Histories, geographies, or 
health books were not to be found. 

The school session never lasted over four or 
five months. The school would try to start in 
time to get in one month before Christmas and 
only a few children would enroll that month. 
The families then were quite large; 10, 12, 14 
children were not uncommon. The family 
economy forced these families to pick cotton. 
The same thing happened in spring when 
cotton chopping started. So most of the 
children got about four months of school. Take 
this 80 days with seven hours a day in school, 
and the rest of the year with an entirely different 
culture and language, and it is remarkable that 
the children did as well as they did. 

“Maestra” was to them law and gospel and 
there were no parent problems. Any problem 
children were expected to be psychoanalyzed 
by way of the paddle. 

The average enrollment at the peak of the 
season was around 40. However, one year there 
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were 56. Some of the double seats became 
triple seats. There was no playground 
equipment. In fact, there was very little play 
time. The children nearly all lived close enough 
to go home for lunch, and those who didn’t 
made arrangements to eat with relatives or 
friends. The water was good. Each child 
learned to make his own paper cup, and they 
took turns hand-pumping the water. 

The schoolhouse became a recreation center 
on Friday and Saturday nights, and Monday 
morning often greeted the teacher with broken 
window lights. One Monday morning the front 
door had a hole the size of a small hat where an 
angry young man had thrown a rock through it. 

In the 1930s the building was remodeled. 
Sheetrock was placed on the walls. The 
windows were moved to one side and placed 
four feet above the floor. Shelves and closets 
were built on the front wall, and a drum-type 
coal stove was installed. The school session 
was extended to six months, and as pupils took 
advantage of this, it was extended to nine 
months. 

By Lucille Forehand Duncan 


The Mexican School at Knickbocker taught 
first to fourth grade in one big room with lots 
of students. The younger grades always sat in 
the front rows wondering what the bigger kids 
in the back were doing. 

Every morning one of the bigger boys 
opened the windows. Sometimes it was very 
cold, but the teacher said the fresh air was good 
for opening the mind to the freshness of knowl- 
edge. 

At festivals and town gatherings, generations 
often share respect and admiration for Mrs. 
Lucille Duncan, including the five Morales 
children who lived across the street from the 
schoolhouse. The girls always looked eagerly 
toward the following school day and Mrs. 
Duncan arriving on horseback, wearing pants 
and her hair pulled up under a big hat. Once 
inside the schoolhouse, she rolled up the pants 
underneath and put on a skirt which she carried 
in a bag. Then she would take off the hat and 
the beautiful, long 
blond hair fell loose. 
It was very impres- 
sive to all the girls 
and Mary Morales 
was there first, every 
morning, to help her. 

In later years, Mrs. 
Duncan was the 
principal and arrived 
it in acar, called the 
roll, led the pledge of 
allegiance, and made 
the students ready to 
start the day. The 
teachers were Mrs. 
Josephine Bell and 


Mrs. George Taylor. Mrs. Taylor and Mr. 
Cooke were teachers after the schools 
consolidated. 

Ex-students reminiscing about the little 
schoolhouse on the hill feel the nostalgia of a 
special era. Teachers would try to stop giddy 
kids mispronouncing the language and making 
fun of each other. Part of the Hispanic 
generation was mixing words, two or three 
English words in a Spanish sentence and vice 
versa. It is a whole new style when the sentence 
is taken seriously, and Hispanic kids are the 
first to tease each other about it. 

At one time Knickerbocker had over 300 
Mexican families, and at least one child from 
every family was a student of Mrs. Lucille 
Duncan. Mrs. Duncan died October 9, 1987, 
but for many generations, she lives forever. 

By Rose Duke 


KNICKERBOCKER 
COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 


On August 11, 1891, Elizabeth A. Tweedy 
donated land for a church to the Board of 
Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. The whole community donated and 
raised money to purchase lumber and building 
supplies, and S. D. Arthur hauled the lumber 
from Round Rock, Texas. The church was 
small, painted red, heated by a wood stove in 
the middle, and topped by the present day bell. 

Elizabeth Tweedy organized a Sunday 
School, named The Yokebearers, a fitting name 
for these hard-working settlers. She also 
provided music with a portable organ she 
brought from home. 

Most social activities centered around the 
church. 

According to Grace Foster, “Knickerbocker 
was the same as any other pioneer town. 
Revivals in summer were held in brush arbors 
on the banks of the river. Cowboys wouldn’t 
miss these events often hanging around the 
outer fringe of the crowd or sitting in buggies 
outside of the church. The people spread the 
contents of dinner baskets all together and 
everyone enjoyed the wonderful food. The 
young people gave ice cream socials and loved 
to walk on Sunday afternoons. Singing were 
often held on Sunday nights.” 

Brush arbor meetings would last a couple of 
weeks at a time. The lighting system was some 
big cans on poles which surrounded a tank of 
kerosene. Pipes led from the tank down to the 
cans, constantly supplying kerosene. The arbor 
consisted of poles on each side, laid with cedar 
across the top. Sawdust in the aisle kept the 
dust down. When someone joined the church, 
they called it “hitting the sawdust trail.” 

Knickerbocker reached its heyday between 
1890 and 1913. The church prospered and the 


Knickerbocker Community Church. Photo courtesy of Mrs. L. E. Ayers, Jr. 


town grew. By this time there were two saloons, 
a blacksmith shop and undertaker combined, 
three stores, two hotels, stage line stables, and 
a TB sanitorium. 

In 1931, E. E. Foster, Sr., urged that a new 
church be built, a nondenominational 
community church where everyone would feel 
welcome. He served as finance chairman, and 
in spite of the Depression, the building was paid 
for in cash. Lumber from the old church was 
reused for framing. Rocks were hauled by 
wagon from the top of the hill near the church 
on Foster’s land. The rocks were put into a 
stone-crusher and then formed into blocks. The 
bell was placed on a wooden tower. An 
outhouse was built in the back. 

These are people who contributed their time 
to the building project: Charles Atkinson, L. B. 
Vance, Deck Arthur, Arthur Foster, E. E. Foster, 
Sr., E. E. Foster, Jr., Joe and Carl Schmidt, Holly 
and James Etheridge, C. S. Mills, Emmitt Vick. 
John R. Box of San Angelo built and donated 
the pews. The communion set and picture of 
Jesus were donated by Elizabeth Foster. Ida 
Etheridge donated the picture of the Last 
Supper. Money for the piano was raised by the 
Yokebearers class through ice cream socials and 
through the sale of rugs, scarves, and socks the 
women made themselves. These names appear 
on a paper glued inside the piano: Love 
Atkinson, E. E. Foster, Sr., B. F. Stuff, J. B. 
Etheridge, W. T. Forehand, Jim F. Price, B. B. 
Arthur, Mrs. E. E. Foster, Sr., Mrs. S. D. Arthur, 
O. C. Sykes, Marie Palmer, D. O. Atkinson, 
Selfeda Etheridge. 

The members worked in close harmony as a 
nondenominational church. The church register 
lists the membership roll: Mrs. E. T. Arthur, 
Mrs. Maude DeLong, Mrs. Ola Parmer, Mrs. 
Etta Cockburn, Basil D. Arthur, Mrs. Maude 
Arthur, Mrs. Mary Arthur, Mrs. Mary Winn, 
Anise S. Atkins, Mrs. Sally Huff, Mrs. Ona 
Smith, Mrs. M. S. Boyd, T. D. Boyd, T. R. 
Boyd, Mrs. Effie Boyd, Mrs. Myrtle Kilpatrick, 
Frank Huff, James F. Price, James M. Keel, 
Mrs. Mattie A. Reed, Cleatus Price, John T. 
Jensen, Mrs. Sarah C. Jensen, Eugene E. Foster, 
Mrs. Bessie Foster, John F. Price, Mrs. Maggie 
Price, William Palmer, Mrs. Florence Cavendar, 


William Jensen, Mrs. 
Emma Smith, Mrs. 
Effie Smith, Myrtle 
Gibson, Cecil Arthur, 
Earnest Foster, Miss 
Fannie Foster, Homer 
Keel, McKinley 
Atkin, Clara Price, 
Mrs. Minnie Beck, 
» Miss Ida Cockburn, 
Lillian Franklin, 
Morgan T. Franklin, 
Oscar Keel, Sallie E. 
Price, Fontaine R. 
Mathis, Mrs. E. A. 
Box, Carrie T. Boyd, 
Mrs. Anna McLaughlin, Lee McLaughlin, Will 
Parmer, H. A. Erck, Victoria Bowen, Fannie E. 
Bowen, Virgil M. Bowen, R. B. Tathing, Mrs. 
Mary J. Winn, Mernery Michiner, Arthur 
Foster, Pat Winn, Louella Winn, Ellen Price, 
Carrie Arthur, Marie Palmer, Elizabeth 
DeLong, Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Mills, Robert 
Halbert, Mrs. B. D. Arthur, Mr. and Mrs. Bart 
MacRoney, Mrs. Jennie S. Atkinson, John R. 
Box, Mrs. Verna Box, Mrs. Pearl Franklin, Mr. 
& Mrs. J. W. Brooks, Miss Minnie Schmidt, 
Mrs. Walter Newton, Addie Arthur, Dexter 
Arthur, Mrs. Exa Arthur, Inez Beck, Emmitt 
L. Vick, Margaret Newton, Claude Newton, 
Loraine Newton, Laverne Newton, Eugene 
Newton, Mary Schmidt, Carl Schmidt, Henry 
Schmidt, Joe Schmidt, Verta Mae Harvey, 
Curtis Brooks, Loma Jones, William T. Palmer, 
Edna Earle Mills, Doris Edmondson, Ida Lu 
Harvey, Mildred Schmidt, Mrs. Annie Miller, 
B. B. Miller, Mrs. Fannie Strother, Elizabeth 
Strother, Grace Baze, May Bowers, Mrs. 
Turnbow, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. McNair, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Sayner. 

E. E. Foster, Sr. died in 1951, after serving 
as Sunday School superintendent for 41 years. 
E. E. Foster, Jr. was appointed after his father’s 
death and served 33 years until his death in 
1984. 

The following were members in 1952: Deck 
Arthur, Exa Arthur, John J. Arthur, Phillip 
Arthur, Mrs. Elizabeth Bailey, Miss Grace 
Baze, Bill Bollinger, Mrs. Peggy Bollinger, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Foster, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Foster, Mrs. W. G. Newton, J. W. Jensen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Schmidt, Mrs. Fannie Strother, 
Patsy Ann Strother, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sayner, 
Emmitt Vick, Su Ann Schmidt. 

From 1959 until they built their own church 
in 1962, the Boys Ranch boys attended the 
church. They donated the present Bible. Grace 
Foster taught the Sunday School class and 
Brother Hamner was the preacher. 

Following is a partial list of pastors who 
preached at the church: W. E. Rector, 1888; S. 
J. Drake, 1898; C. F McCallan, 1899; M. J. 
Allen, 1902; Robert Paine, 1904; S. C. Dunn, 
1906; R. S. Adair, 1908; W. T. Wall, 1911; Shan 
M. Hull, 1913; J. FR Simpson, 1914; Dow B. 


Beene, C. F. Nicholson, 1915; Walter Dibrell, 
1917; J. T. Gibbons, 1919; J. A. Foster, 1920; 
J. C. Evans, 1926; C. E. Bludworth, 1951; 
Smith, 1952; Howard S. Morgan, Fred H. 
Hamner, 1958; W. C. Smith, 1984; Atkinson, 
Bullock, Wilkinson, Nykuik, Messer, Medlock, 
Clarence Wade, Arthur Foster, Francis Strother. 

Rev. Messer was well liked and apparently 
had a loud, boisterous voice. Every Sunday 
morning before services, he would walk out of 
the church and climb on top of the hill beside 
the church and pray aloud. His prayer would 
filter down through open windows to the people 
sitting in the church below. 

When the farmers had just pulled through the 
Depression, money was scarce. The entire 
collection was given to the preacher, since the 
church had no operating expenses. 

In the early 60s, membership dropped and 
different preachers would come out each 
Sunday. When membership dropped to three 
people, they could no longer afford to pay a 
preacher. So Ida Etheridge, E. E. Foster and 
Grace Foster continued to meet each Sunday 
and had Sunday School for approximately 20 
years. 

In 1983, the church was selected as the site 
for the unveiling of the historical marker for 
the post office. The old wooden tower that 
housed the bell was rotten; so it was decided to 
place the bell on a steel tower that would not 
rot away. People who helped were Lewis 
Barton, E. D. Ayers, E. E. Foster, Jr., and Bill 
Gill. The dedication was a huge success, 
drawing at least 300 people. 

Foster had not given up on getting the church 
started back, and seeing all the pews full for 
the dedication, he was determined to see the 
church operating fully again. He began to make 
calls to his neighbors asking them to come. Mrs. 
Foster had died in 1982; so Foster, Ida 
Etheridge, Mr. E. D. Ayers, and Judy Gill were 
the only ones attending the church. After the 
dedication, more people began to come. Linda 
Isaacs and Linda Cole began to organize the 
church. Due to a lot of prayers and hard work, 
the church began to grow again. 

By Judy Gill 


IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION 
CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


Long before Knickbocker existed, people 
lived along Dove Creek and the South Concho 
River. They wore a trail across open country 
for 12 to 15 miles to the Ben Ficklin Stage 
Station, where a Catholic church, an adobe 
building, had been established in 1867. Father 
Barbarin was the first resident priest, followed 
by Father Antoine, succeeded by Reverend 
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Father M. J. Pairier. Documents left by Father 
Pairier include a handwritten baptism record 
for Frederico Jaques, born April 16, 1881 to 
Adriano and Aurora (Chaves) Jaques, and 
baptized May 31, 1881, at Ben Ficklin. Adriano 
Jaques and his brother, Onesimo, raised their 
families at Knickerbocker. Among marriages 
performed by Father Pairier is one on March 
22, 1886, for Filomeno Morales and Hilaria 
Castillo. In 1987, Morales still has a son, 
Romulo, residing at Knickerbocker. 

Onesimo Jacques’ granddaughter, Bernarda 
(born in May 1896 at Knickerbocker) recalls 
that the community still did not have a Catholic 
church in the late 1800s. Priests came among 
the people once a month and said Mass in 
homes or patio gardens. Such must have been 
the setting for the wedding of Dolores, daughter 
of Anselmo and Alvina Alarcon Flores, to San 
Angeloan Gabriel Tarin. The August 20, 1898, 
ceremony was performed by Rev. Father Joseph 
Moulin. Mass was often said at the home of 
Pilar and Ventura (Soto) Jaques, but their place, 
as Don Susano Castillo’s place, was not big 
enough to accommodate the congregation. 
Priests decided on riverside services. A swiftly 
running, shallow river brought vivacity through 
the community. Families on both sides of the 
river displayed abundant gardens. Children 
following the priest included Bernarda, her 
older brother Felix, Leocadia, Eulogio, 
Epemenio and Isabell Villareal, several Soto 
cousins, other relatives and many friends. The 
procession went along the river until they came 
to a handmade shakey rope bridge that carried 
them across to Don Sacarias’ place. Bernarda 
recalls, “Don Sacarias (Tinajera) had a nice 
place with lots of trees and good shade where 
we sat and listened to the priest talk. Afterwards, 
Don Sacarias and his brother cooked lots of 
food for everyone. We spent most of the day 
there.” 

The date when the first church at Knicker- 
bocker was established was unknown to 
Bernarda, but she remembers going with her 
mother campaigning for church building funds. 

July 25, 1902, Mrs. Elizabeth Tweedy and 
her husband, Joseph, offered land for a Roman 
Catholic Church to be erected at Knickerbocker. 

The church to be built at Knickerbocker 
acquired its name through a series of events in 
the Catholic church at San Angelo, which had 
been built in 1884 and named Immaculate 
Conception. From that church, Father Moulin 
traveled 250 miles each month, visiting families 
at Knickerbocker, Sonora, Ozona, Christoval, 
Eldorado, Miles, Fort McKavitt, and 
Menardville. Only San Angelo and Menardville 
had churches. The Anglos and Mexicans of the 
congregation at San Angelo were experiencing 
serious conflicts. Because of customs and 
language barriers, each group wanted a separate 
building to worship in. The Bishop settled the 
feud. He was firm on the need for a new 
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building, “an edifice for all Catholics,” which 
was completed in 1906 and named the Sacred 
Heart Church. By this sequence of events, the 
mission at Knickerbocker and subsequent 
church acquired the name Immaculate 
Conception. 

The Catholic Extension Society donated 
$300 for the Knickerbocker church. 

One of the faithful volunteer workers, 
Epitacio Villareal, worked until his body gave 
out. Living a short distance from the church, 
he asked to be helped out of bed and outside, 
where he sat and watched the church tower 
being completed and died in peace, knowing 
the church had been built. 

Romulo Morales (born February 16, 1899) 
guarded the tower bell which had just arrived 
and sat on the ground, while the workers took 
a lunch break. 

Immaculate Conception Church of Knicker- 
bocker was dedicated in 1908. It faced southeast 
and sat on large rocks, having large rock 
cornerstone pillars. Basilio Sanchez (who 
married Josefita Jaques June 18, 1887) rang the 
church bell every Sunday for many years, and 
for funerals he rang the age of the deceased. 

During the short time Padre Estevan Ariaga 
served the community, his younger brother, 
Anatacio, taught music and Latin classes in an 
old school building belonging to Basilio 
Sanchez, where Mercedes Villareal taught 
regular classes in Spanish until the bilingual 
school opened on the hill. With the church came 
the Victorynoll missionary sisters and religious 
classes. The sisters served through several 
generations. 

Early priests included Rev. Valerian Renier 
OFM and Rev. Turibius Christman OFM, from 
the Diocese of Amarillo. 

Meanwhile, the population outgrew the 
church building. In 1947, a larger Army Chapel 
was secured from Concho Air Field and moved 
to Knickerbocker under the direction of Father 
Alcuin Feldhues. The Catholic Extension 
Society donated $1,000. 

Romulo and Sabino Morales took two days 
off their WPA jobs to prepare the building for 
moving. Others helping along the way included 
the Begils, Theodore Chaves, Cuellar brothers, 
Alfredo Duke and his nephew, David Jr., the 
Francos, Garcias, Laras, Lueras, Martinez, 
Macedonio Olveda, the Perez, Reyes, Jaques, 
Sanchez, Tarins, Torres, Villareals, and others. 
E. E. Foster helped to reopen a straight road 
from the Knickerbocker hill toward the church 
destination. 

The new Immaculate Conception Church was 
dedicated July 10, 1948. Prior to the dedication, 
American and Papal flags were planted around 
the church for the rites of blessing at which 
Monsignor Francis Pokluda, Vicar General of 
the Diocese of Amarillo officiated. Assisting 
were the Rev. Edward Postert of Ballinger, Rev. 
Ronnin Einhaus of Sonora, Rev. Fidelis 


Second Immaculate Conception Church Building 
dedicated in 1948. Photo courtesy of Amanda 
Tijerina 

Albrecht of Sacred Heart in San Angelo (master 
of ceremonies) and Rev. Herbert H. Hobbs, who 
delivered the homily in Spanish. 

Also taking part in the colorful ceremony 
were members of the recently re-established 
Monsignor Maas General Assembly, Fourth 
Degree Knights of Columbus of San Angelo. It 
was the group’s first official participation. In 
the group were H. A. Bartz, E. C. Buren, C. B. 
Sanders, A. T. Halfman, John Tasler and Martin 
Maas. Father Alcuin directed the choir. Other 
clergy attending included the Reverend John 
Meister, formerly of Sacred Heart in San 
Angelo, Reverend Frederick Doeren, formerly 
of Sonora, Reverend Donnan Herbe OFM and 
Reverend L. T. Mattiesen, editor of the Register- 
Texas Panhandle Edition. 

After Mass, Monsignor Pokluda gave a short 
address in English, inviting all to a dinner that 
followed, served in the parish hall, former 
church. 

After ten years of dedicated service to the 
community, Father Alcuin left. 

By Rose Duke 


KNICKERBOCKER 
CEMETERY 


The Knickerbocker Cemetery was 
established May 20, 1894, on land donated by 
Joseph Tweedy. A Board of Trustees, consisting 
of Boyd Cornick, J. A. Jordon, S. D. Arthur, 
and W. F. Holt, was elected to oversee the care 
of the cemetery. 

Thirty ladies formed the Knickerbocker 
Cemetery Ladies Association to raise funds for 
the erection of a fence. On March 21, 1898, 
they donated the funds to the Cemetery Board 
of Trustees, and the wooden fence was built on 
June 22, 1898. 

In 1967, when Elizabeth (Bessie) Foster died, 
she left a trust fund for the upkeep of the 
cemetery, since the other funds had been 
depleted. With the money, her sons, E. E. Foster, 
Jr., and Arthur R. Foster, put up a chain-link 
fence and planted trees and shrubs. 

E. E. Foster, Jr. took care of all burial 
arrangements for the community and lovingly 


gardened around the tombstones of his friends 
and ancestors. He continued to care for the 
cemetery until his death in 1984. 

By Judy Gill 


CATHOLIC 
CEMETERY 


Catholic Cemetery. Photo courtesy of Amanda 
Tijerina 


Land for the Catholic Cemetery at Knicker- 
bocker was donated by Joseph Tweedy. The first 
grave there appears to be that of Maria Toribia, 
beloved wife of E. L. Steele. She died in 1897 
at the age of 60. 

Several generations are buried there, souls 
who were born in Knickerbocker, lived all their 
lives there, and died without ever leaving that 
special “God-created” corner of the world. 

During the time Alvina Alarcon Morales was 
alive, special services and pilgrimages were 
held on special days such as Memorial Day, 
All Souls Day, and Good Friday. 

By Rose Duke 


STAGE STOP 


The stagecoach stop in Knickerbocker 
resulted from the post office being established 
there in 1881. Mail was delivered during the 
stop. The stage route was very important to 
Knickerbocker, coming from San Angelo to 
Knickerbocker, Sherwood, Big Lake, and 
Natural Wells, with stations along the way to 
change horses. 

When the stage would round the hill east of 
where Knickerbocker is now situated, the driver 
would blow a horn to let everyone for miles 
around know it was coming in. The livery stable 
run by Jack Douglas was located by the old red 
bridge on Dove Creek. The minute the stage 
stopped, four fresh horses were put on, two 
hitched to the tongue of the hack and the other 
two tied in front of them. 

The white topped hack was a two- or three- 
seater. 

The passengers sometimes ate at the cafe in 
Mrs. Henry Johnson’s hotel. After they got a 
drink of water from the common dipper hanging 
at the back of the Tweedy Store, the stage would 
be on its way again, heading for Sherwood. 


When the railroad came in 1910, it 
completely bypassed Knickerbocker. It went 
from San Angelo to Tankersley. The stage 
stopped coming to Knickerbocker; the mail 
came on the train to Tankersley and then by 
wagon to Knickerbocker. 

By Judy Gill 


FOSTER PARK 


Foster Park has been a popular recreation 
place in the Knickerbocker area ever since the 
1930s, for swimming, fishing, reunions, and 
picnics. The park is located where the road to 
Knickerbocker (2335) crosses Spring Creek. 
Edward H. Jones deeded 3.42 acres of land to 
the county judge for the use and benefit of Tom 
Green County, for park purposes only. The deed 
is dated May 31, 1934, and recorded in Volume 
178, page 281 of the Deed Records. Should the 
county at any time abandon the use of the tract 
of land for park purposes, the title shall revert 
to Edward H. Jones, his heirs or assigns. 

The park was named to honor E. E. Foster, 
Sr., who was County Commissioner, Precinct 
4, for some twenty years. Picnic tables and a 
building were constructed of rock hauled from 
a hill on Foster’s land. 

By Oressa Martin 


MATTRESS 
PROJECT 


Some Knickerbocker families spent two 
summers, while school was out, making 
mattresses as a community project. This was 
in the 1940s, as Juanita Garcia-Lara remembers. 
The Government donated surplus cotton, and 
4H leaders cut and sewed casings, which were 
laid out on tables. Workers spread the cotton, 
beating it with sticks until it was even and firm, 
then stitched it closed by hand. Eva Morales 
(Torres) and Carmen Castaneda (Villareal), who 
were teenagers beating the cotton, recall that 
Tiodosa Duke helped Mary Arthur sew the 
casings. Each family received two mattresses 
the first summer and one per family the second 
year. 

By Rose Duke 


CURRENT 
CONDITIONS 


The community of Knickerbocker registered 
101 voters in 1978. Once it had a population of 
nearly a thousand families, two schools, two 
churches, several stores, hotels, blacksmith 
shops, saloons, and a hospital or sanitorium. 

Today, few families live in the town itself, 
with the majority living out in farms and 
ranches. The town has one general store which 
contains the grocery store, service station, and 
post office. 


One school building remains. Once 
accommodating grades | through 12, it now 
stands just a building where town meetings are 
held and serves as a voting precinct. Most of 
the time it stands deserted with goats grazing 
on its front lawn. 

Houses were left to deteriorate when 
occupants were forced to leave due to lack of 
good paying jobs and many wells going dry. 
Others died and their homes were left in the 
hands of nature to eventually crumble and 
disappear. 

However, many of those who have left also 
requested to be brought back and are buried in 
the local cemeteries. 

The Immaculate Conception Catholic Church 
has remained very active, not only in its weekly 
services, but as a gathering place for baptisms, 
wedding, and anniversaries. Its major event of 
the year is the annual church festival, when 
many former residents return to visit with old 
friends and families. 

For several years, the population has 
remained constant. As some families move 
away, young couples are returning to live near 
their parents. Many live in mobile homes, while 
others design and build their own, but they 
come to enjoy the peaceful freshness of country 
living. Several houses, and also several dairy 
farms, have sprung up during the last few years 
along Dove Creek. 

Knickerbocker still offers a quiet and simple 
life, sharing friendship, chitchat and a good cup 
of coffee or a glass of cool fresh water. 

By Rose Duke and Amanda Tijerina 


THE COUNTY 
LINE 
CEMETERY 


According to descendants of pioneer 
families, the old cemetery was open burial 
ground before Tom Green and Irion counties 
were formed. 

From the northwest corner of the Community 
Cemetery in Knickbocker, Texas, on FM Hwy 
2335 go west on Guinn road about five miles. 
The cemetery is on the left side of the road, 
next to a large oak tree, on private property, 
owned by Tom Thorpe of Mertzon. It is inside 
the fenced property and enclosed by a rock 
fence that has partly fallen down. There is one 
wrought iron fence crib that has survived the 
elements of nature and time. Also a few 
remnants of picket wood grave enclosures and 
scattered rocks, but no head or foot stones can 
be determined. 

From interviews with descendants through 
the years, several buried there have been 
identified as: 

Two Valencia men - brothers of Jose Valencia, 
who bought land in Knickerbocker in 1890. 
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Tiodosa Venegas Alarcon Vasquez, who 
arrived with her daughter Alvina (1866-1955), 
Alarcon Morales in 1881. 

Pancho Aguirre - second husband of Petra 
Munoz Tarin (a widow). 

Tiburcio Soto - first son of Segundo Soto, 
and older brother to Tiburcio. T. D. (1889-1963) 
buried at the Knickerbocker Catholic Cemetery. 
Aurora Chavez Jaques - first wife of Adriano 
Jaques; Don Pedro; and Dona Panchita and 
Francisca Tarin. 

Maria Jordan Martinez - daughter of Isidor 
Jordan and wife of Bernabe Martinez, foreman 
at Tweedy Ranch. Gabriel Cuellar - first born 
child of Benito Cuellar and Josefa Jaques 
Cuellar. 

An anglo man, at his own request was also 
buried there, but several years later his relatives 
had the body dug up and reburied somewhere 
else, because they didn’t want him buried with 
the Mexicans. 

In 1988, Tom Green County Historical 
Commission members were given directions 
and a short history of the County Line Cemetery 
by Romulo Morales (1899-1990), who was 
born at Knickerbocker and at one time was a 
pallbearer for a funeral there. With five other 
friends and a priest, he rode on a horse pulled 
carriage leading a procession where six sturdy 
mules pulled a flat bed wagon carrying a casket 
with the remains of an elderly Mexican woman. 
He couldn’t remember the woman’s name. He 
did reminisce on his youth, his parents 
separating, and his moving with his father to 
the Mexican colony at the foot of the hill, near 
the County Line Cemetery. 

French, Indian, Mexican and Spaniard 
people, sharing the Spanish mother language 
came in wagon caravans and settled along the 
southwest part of Dove Creek, the body of water 
that nourished the Community of 
Knickerbocker’s development. 

Romulo Morales’ grandmother-in-law, 
Tiodosa Vasquez, drowned while stepping on 
rocks, attempting to cross a low water stream 
after a rain storm. She was buried at the County 
Line Cemetery. 

Aurora Chavez Jaques - remembered by her 
niece - Bernarda Jaques (1896-1988) was urged 
by her husband, Adriano, to jump off the wagon, 
which was in the path of approaching flood 
waters, but was detained gathering personal 
things. Her husband, with a child under each 
arm, reached higher ground and turned to see 
the fury of rolling waters devore the covered 
wagon and his wife’s life. She was buried at 
the County Line Cemetery. 

Tiburcio Soto - eldest son of Segundo Soto, 
was accidentally killed by a cousin, while 
playing with a gun, and was buried at the 
County Line Cemetery. 

Maria Jordan Martinez is believed to be 
buried in this cemetery, but her husband, 
Bernabe (1850-1933) is buried at the 
Knickerbocker Catholic Cemetery, six miles to 
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the east of the County Line, within a wrought 
iron fence enclosure that he (supposedly) built 
for himself and his beloved wife. 

May 12, 1992, Historical Commission 
member, Katherine Waring met Winnie Beck 
Kilbourne whose father, Jim Beck, was ranch 
foreman on land across the road from the 
County Line Cemetery. One unforgettable day, 
Mr. Beck witnessed Benito Cuellar and his 
young son going down the dusty rocky road on 
a horse-drawn flat bed wagon. The two year 
old boy, sitting next to his father, suddenly 
decided to stand up as the wagon wheel rolled 
over a big rock, bumping the lad off the wagon, 


head first onto the rocky surface. Mr. Beck 
offered his assistance and condolences to the 
grief strickened father, cradling the lifeless 
body of his child, Gabriel. Benito Cuellar built 
the wrought iron crib over Gabriel’s grave. 
The wrought iron enclosure remains the most 
visible sign of the historic cemetery. 

From church records - Benito Cuellar, son 
of Francisco and Maria Inez Cuellar came from 
Laredo in 1882, and married Josefa Jaques, 
daughter of Adriano Jaques and Aurora Chavez 
Jaques - January 17, 1894. 

By Rose Duke 


LAKE VIEW COMMUNITY 


After the turn of the century, there were 
enough families in an area three miles north of 
the incorporated city of San Angelo that there 
was aneed fora school. This need was met due 
to the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Harris. 

Mr. Harris was one of the first druggists in 
San Angelo. The drug store was at 114 South 
Chadbourne Street, and carries the Harris 
family name on the building front. Mrs. Annie 
E. Harris was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson Emerson. Mr. Emerson was 
the founder and first president of Howard Payne 
College. Mr. and Mrs. Harris were members of 
the First Baptist Church for many years. Mr. 
Harris was appointed to the building committee 
and is listed as one of the church trustees on 
the cornerstone of the 1908 building. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris set aside some ranch land 
for a school on the Robert Lee Highway (near 
the area of 40th Street). This community of 
farmers and ranchers was organized as 
Common School District #1. A four-class- 
room structure was built, painted white and 
named the Harris School. On Monday, 
September 4, 1905, Mrs. Frances Arozena was 
the first teacher and taught first through seventh 
grades. Mr. E. M. Davis was the first principal. 
In 1907, the school trustees were John W. 
Harris, John Frieble and James Johnson. 


The Harris School was built in 1905 on the Robert 


Lee Road. The school was moved around 1915 to 
the location of Bowie and 41st Streets and renamed 
Lake View School. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission. Copied from 1979 Chieftain 
Annual. 


Developers, E. E. Bailey and Charles T. Paul 
bought 320 acres of land from Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Harris for a subdivision. The new 


addition was called Lake View because the low 
area becomes a lake after heavy rains. 

In an effort to encourage more San Angelo 
workers to move to the new development, Mr. 
Bailey and Mr. Paul petitioned the city council 
for the right to build a city-wide street railway 
system. The request was eventually granted, and 
in the spring and summer of 1908, the tracks of 
the San Angelo Power and Traction Company 
were installed. The first trolleys rolled from 
downtown San Angelo on Chadbourne Street 
north to Lake View. The streetcar system 
operated for seven years under three different 
owners, closing for the final time on November 
26, 1915. 
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This street car was in front of the Landon Hotel on 
Chadbourne Street. The first trolleys of San Angelo 
had a route north to the new subdivision of Lake 
View. The banner advertises an auction of the Lake 
View Lots around 1911. Courtesy of Tom Green 
County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/ 
Angelo State University 


On February 24, 1911, Park Heights Realty 
Company with E. E. Garnett as president, set 
aside a block for a school in the Lake View 
addition. The wooden Harris School building 
was moved to Bowie and 41st Streets and 
renamed Lake View School. The school trustees 
in 1911 were John W. Harris, W. H. Love and 
E. D. L. Wilson. 

W. L. Carr was the first principal of Lake 
View. Some of the teachers were Mrs. Frank 
Bell, Bertha and Thelma Cawley, Ben L. 
Graham, Susie Harding, Lela Hill, Evie 
Langston, Earnestine Martin and Frances 
Merritt. The Mother’s Club, organized in 1913, 
was a predecessor of the modern day Parent- 
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The Lake View School and nm around 1 920. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission. 


Copied from 1979 Chieftain Annual. 


Teacher Association. Two of the early members 
in the 1920’s were Mrs. Fred Kerr and Mrs. 
Fred Williams. 

The white structure and adjoining school 
yard were enclosed with a board fence about 
five feet high. In the back the board fence 
separated the girls from the boys. At the front 
of the building were high steps over the fence, 
which allowed the students and teachers to get 
over. In the center of these steps was a tall 
flagpole. 

The community continued to grow and 
enrollment of the school increased. In 1922, the 
eighth, ninth and tenth grades were added for 
the students. In the spring of 1923, the school 
closed at noon because of an incident that 
occurred. The teacher told the school board 
president and he called a board meeting. The 
incident was that Rex Keeling kissed Lenore 
Coffey. 


A Ea View truck farm ond 1923. Left to ake 
Toady and Irvin Robertson and friend, Fred 
Ritzgerald. Courtesy of Juanita (Robertson) Huntley 


In the following years, churches of different 
denominations were formed and some 
businesses were established. The area farmers 
had a good supply of water from the wells, 
although it has been reported that salt water 
from the Harris oil wells ruined some of the 
water wells. Fruit orchards and vegetable 
gardens produced abundant amounts for the 


families and markets around the county. There 
was never a post office in the area, but it was 
still a community which revolved around the 
school and involved the students and families. 

In 1924, a new red brick building was built 
adjacent to the old wooden building to 
accommodate increased enrollment. The brick 
school contained six classrooms and an 
auditorium, with seating available for several 
hundred people. The auditorium was lit by 
gasoline compression lanterns on nights of 
plays or other school functions until electricity 
was installed around 1925. It was reported that 
the old building was purchased by Will Kirk. 
The building was torn down and the lumber 
moved to build a rent house near the 
fairgrounds. 

The principal at this new building was W. A. 
Johnson, followed by H. P. Garrett and H. S. 
Sheppard. Some of the students in this new 
building were from the families of Bierworth, 
Blakeney, Carpenter, Durham, Eustes, Graston, 
Harper, Hays, Hooper, Leatherwood, Letcher, 
Ogden, Robinson, Scarborough, Van Court, 
Welch and Willoughby. 

Two school trustees in 1924, Marvin G. 
Robertson and R. L. Probst, had added 
responsibilities. They had diplomas to sign for 
two students, Florence (Short) Self and Mozelle 
(Sheeon) McWilliams, who made up the first 
graduation class of the school. Their graduation 
was a big event and was held in a community 
church. 

Being a rural community, some of the 
recreation was riding horses or burros. It was a 
common occurrence to see an amateur rodeo. 
At the small school as times changed, the 
students took up something new. In the early 
1920s, sports teams for boys and girls were 
organized - basketball, volleyball, baseball and 
track teams. The teams were supervised by 
Marguerite Harding (later Mrs. John Nettleton). 
There were only a few matched games a year 
because of the lack of teams in the county. 


Members of the first boy’s team were 
Maynard Acton, Harvey Foster, Boyd Kinsey, 
Raymond Probst and Boyd Sanders. In addition 
to basketball and track, the boys organized a 
baseball team in 1923. The team members were 
Bill Engle, Monroe Foster, Curtis Griffin, 
Harvey Kinsey, Raymond Probst and Boyd 
Sanders. 

Through the early 1920s, Lake View athletes 
were known as the Farmers. Being sons and 
daughters of a rural community, the name was 
a logical choice. Present school colors of blue 
and white originated during that era when team 
uniforms consisted of traditional blue denim 
overalls and white shirts. 

When the girl’s basketball team changed their 
suits from bloomers to blue shorts and knee 
socks, the opposing team from Wall refused to 
play ball with them because of their indecency. 
Some of the first members of the girl’s team 
were the Barber sisters, Lillian Bright, Luella 
Copeland, Ruth Rainey, who later became a 
coach at Lake View, and Pearl Thompson. Some 
other teammates were Flora Barfield, Oce B. 
Logan, Leota and Willie Mae Reid and Florence 
Short. 


eee 
Sisters, Bertie and Jewel Alexander were basketball 
teammates for Lake View in the late 1920s. Their 
uniforms were blue shorts and knee socks. Courtesy 
of Melvin Probst 
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The name of the teams changed in the late 
1920s under the leadership of H. P. Garrett, 
principal and coach, who held a contest and the 
Indian Chiefs, Squaws, Maidens and Papooses 
were chosen. For many years the varsity team 
was known as the Indians, but the mascot was 
firmly established as a fighting Chief. 

The Lake View Rooster was first published 
in 1925, with Curtis Griffin as editor under the 
supervision of Ina Franklin. This was not only 
a school paper, but a community paper as well. 
A few years later the name changed to the Pow 
Wow and is still being written and printed. 
The Graphic Arts Class and faculty have won 
awards for their publications through the 
years. 

The residents of Lake View held an election 
in late 1927, to decide if the school should 
become an independent school system. The 
proposal carried and the change went into effect 
in the spring of 1928, and the school district 
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was named Lake View Independent School 
District. In that same year, a new building was 
added to accommodate increased enrollment. 
The principal and coach, H. S. Sheppard was 
made superintendent. A. H. Breazeale became 
principal. The school trustees were R. J. 
Alexander, E. E. Bumpus, R. J. Calhoun, D. H. 
Cathey, John Delahunty, K. B. Logan, R. L. 
Probst, J. C. Rayburn, W. N. Roberts, J. A. 
Webb and M. L. Young. Some of the teachers 
of this period were Mrs. Breazeale, Clarice 
(Carr) Brown, Lutie Carter, Milda Field, Dessie 
Graham, Elizabeth Ann Little, Ruth Rainey, 
Bertha Roberts, Mrs. W. N. Roberts, Mrs. Fred 
Smith and Mrs. Frank White. With the aid of 
teachers, typewriters were rented and a business 
course was started. Many students from the 
surrounding rural schools transferred to Lake 
View to complete their high school credits. 

The graduating class of 1929 was the largest 
ever with ten students. The graduates were 
Bertie Alexander, Herschel Baker, Mozelle 
Graham, Ernest and Wilburn Jennings, Gladys 
Raburn, Blanche Sanders, Robert Scott, 
Marguerite Watson and Leonard Webb. This 
class published the first school yearbook with 
editor, Blanche Sanders and supervised by Ida 
Mae Roberts. This was an interesting and 
attractive magazine and sold for twenty-five 
cents. 

With constant growth of the community, there 
were constant changes at the school which 
included an extensive improvement campaign 
with bond and Works Progress Administration 
money. A new structure was built in 1938, 
which connected the upstairs and downstairs 
of the older building on the north and the newer 
building on the south. Superintendent A. M. 
Blackman stated that he believed the expansion 
gave Lake View Independent School District 
as complete an education plant as any district 
of its size in the state. Ray Glasscock was high 
school principal and Loraine McCarroll was 
grammar school principal. Offices were located 
at the entrance of the building and at the rear was 
a gymnasium, which was built to last, being made 
of solid rock. The gym featured a basket-ball 
court, which could be used for tennis and 
volleyball. Across from the bleachers was a large 
stage with storage and locker rooms. Sidewalks 
were installed and landscaping was done. 

An article in the Standard-Times stated that 
Lake View was to get a branch of the Tom 
Green County Library installed in the school 
building. This library was opened to anyone in 
the area, not just students. 

On the outside of the new building the school 
trustees listed on the plaque were B. C. Austin, 
Clyde S. Badgett, Charles L. Cunningham, 
M. G. Franklin, Theo W. Spencer, S. B. Wallace 
and W. J. White. The district employed over 20 
teachers; some were Baggett, Byers, Coffey, 
DeJean, Ford, Hopkins, Hunt and Kerby. In 
addition there were two Negro teachers for the 
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Huntley 


Marvin Robertson stands near the remaining 
walls of a house after the tornado on May 
11, 1953. He was painting at Cleve Jackson's 
home near the school at the time of the 
tornado. Courtesy of Juanita (Robertson) 
Huntley 


Negro students at a separate school. The 
Hammond School was located at 826 
West 18th Street (at Lilly Street). With 
the growth in the community, Hammond 
School had several hundred students in 
the district and the facilities were 


Residents and volunteers survey the damage after the tornado, May 11, 1953. Courtesy Juanita (Robertson) 
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On May 11, 1953, a tornado damaged these school buildings, 
left to right, 1924 building, 1938 connecting building, and 
1928 building. Courtesy Juanita (Robertson) Huntley 


During the tornado on May 11, 1953, this vehicle was 
damaged and left in front of the 1946 school building, which 
was connected to the 1928 building. Courtesy Juanita 
(Robertson) Huntley 


inadequate. Robert Russ was super-intendent 
of Lake View when the Hammond School was 
annexed into the San Angelo Independent 
School District in 1950. 

There was not as much growth for the 
community, but there were changes for the 
school during the 1940s. The Chieftain was the 
first printed annual. A new high school was 
built in 1946. The original was remodeled and 
made into the junior high building. Also a band 
hall and shop building were added for the 
students. Words for a school song were written 
to the tune of the Notre Dame Victory Song. 
An early band member said the band walked 
around five blocks west of the school to the 
field for the football games - their field was 
called the Dust Bowl. 

Some of the school trustees were Thurman 
Allard, Lloyd Bateman, Edward Guess, T. D. 
Hill and Ellis Kirksey. 

Against the will of the residents, the Lake 
View community was annexed into the San 
Angelo city limits in 1949. Many Lake View 
residents were not ready to give up that measure 
of independence. 

Each decade had many changes for the Lake 
View community and the next was no 
exception. In the 1950s, increased enrollment 
of the school required half days for the first 
graders, who attended in large barrack buildings 
that had been moved in. The Bradford Addition 
was developed a couple of miles east of Lake 
View Schools and Bradford Elementary was 
built in 1951, with 14 classrooms and a 
cafeteria. 

On Monday, May 11, 1953, the day after 
Mother’s Day, storms had been brewing across 
Texas. By mid-afternoon the clouds darkened 
and along with vicious winds, rain and hail, a 
tornado dipped out of the clouds north of San 
Angelo. The tornado cut a deadly path through 
the community. The storm claimed eleven lives, 
and caused over $3 million of damage. More 
than 1,700 people were left homeless. There 
were extensive damages to the school, area 
businesses, churches and the San Angelo 
Fairgrounds. The drought-stricken area 
received more rain that day than during the 
previous year. 

During the coming weeks, months and years, 
the citizens of the Lake View Community 
persevered, rebuilding their lives, their homes 
and their community. Two elementary schools 
were added to the school system in 1954. Day 
Elementary was named for James E. Day, long- 
time school board trustee and the other, 
Holiman, was named for Henry Holiman, the 
rancher who donated the land. Other school 
trustees were J. T. Edwards, W. H. Kindred, 
Ellis Kirksey, Jack Probst, Clarence Terrill, T. 
C. Tunnell, W. A. Turner, J. J. Williams and M. 
L. Young. The administrators of the school 
system were S. J. Burleson, superintendent; Ray 
Glasscock, C. L. Cotton, Gordon Griggs, A. M. 


Jackson, Bob Russ, Edna Earle Scott and Mac 
Snodgrass were principals. A long-time 
substitute teacher was Marie Box, who was still 
working after age 80. 

The community gained a new business. The 
first television station in the county signed on 
the air at 7 p.m. on July 6, 1953. Port Bludworth 
of Brownwood and A. D. “Army” Rust of San 
Angelo were the original owners. It has been a 
CBS affiliate since its origin and has had three 
sets of call letters. The station has been at the 
same location of 28th Street and Armstrong, 
which were formerly Texas Avenue and Robert 
Lee Road. With its growth, it covers twenty 
counties in the Concho Valley. 

A building bond was put before the voters 
and passed during the mid-to-late 1950s. This 
bond money was used to build a new football 
stadium on 43rd Street at the site of the San 
Angelo Fairgrounds. A new gymnasium was 
built on 40th Street behind the high school and 
another elementary school was built for the 
district. 

The school administrators in the early 1960s 
were Joe W. Cassel, superintendent; Lloyd V. 
Matson, principal; Richard F. Dillon, assis-tant 
principal; Clayton Dodd, band director; and 
Elmo Linebarger, tax collector/assessor. The 
school board of trustees were A. D. Bryant, W. 
L. Bankston, Lester Bates, Steve Blevins, 
Herman Burgess, W. W. Caldwell, Hollis 
Horner and Ray Mosley. Goliad Elementary 
was built in 1960 and was the last school added 
to the Lake View school district. 

Elections over the issue of con-solidation 
with the San Angelo Independent School 
District were first held in the early 1950s and 
about every four years after that until eventual 
passage, in the fall of 1967, an election 
remembered with mixed emotions by the 
community. On that day, the citizens of San 
Angelo voted to consolidate the Lake View and 
San Angelo school districts. 

Lloyd V. Matson was super-intendent of Lake 
View Independent School District. Mr. Matson 
and his wife, Blanche (Horn), began their 
teaching careers in the Lake View Schools in 
1951. Mrs. Matson’s parents, Henry and Vivian 
Horn, were teachers, as well as other family 
members. Upon the advice of Mr. Horn, who 
recommended the school system, the Matsons 
applied for teaching positions and Lloyd taught 
in high school and Blanche taught at Bradford 
Elementary. Mr. Matson advanced through the 
ranks and was promoted to assistant principal 
and principal before becoming superintendent. 
He was well liked and respected by faculty 
members, students and the community. 

The superintendent of San Angelo Inde- 
pendent School District, G. B. Wadzeck, asked 
Mr. Matson to be an assistant superintendent 
of the SAISD, to help unify the two school 
districts. With the consolidation, plans began 
for a new high school and construction started 


on 43rd and Crockett Streets. Classes began in 

the new building in January 1970. The former 

high school became Lincoln Junior High 

School. 

With time come changes - as with other 
communities and schools, there have been a lot 
of firsts: first citizen of the month and year, 
1952; first homecoming week, 1955; first 
victory flag, 1956; first victory bell, 1961; first 
victory ladder, 1961; and on and on. The 
students continued to excel in academics and 
sports, and many continued their education and 
received degrees in medicine, law, ministry, 
education, the arts and many vocational fields. 
Several former students have returned to the 
community as teachers, coaches, principals and 
other school administrators. Other former 
students have been active community members 
as state representatives, county and city 
officials, and school board trustees. 

Through the armed forces some former 
students served our nation, and too many paid 
the ultimate price. The Lake View High School 
Exes Association dedicated a monument in 
honor and memory of the former students who 
died for freedom during World War II. This 
marker was located at the old high school. 
Engraved with the names of the fourteen former 
students is the statement, “They gave their today 
for our tomorrow.” The student body decided 
to honor and show gratitude to the twenty-one 
former students who had lost their lives in the 
Viet Nam War. The dedication of the granite 
memorial took place in the spring of 1990. The 
World War II marker has been moved to the 
same area of the Viet Nam memorial, and both 
are located on the campus of the high school. 

Lake View Community has a special quality, 
it is friendly, with the atmosphere of a small 
town, and the school spirit runs high. The words 
for anew school song were chosen in a contest 
and the music was composed by the band 
director, C. F. Jones, in 1953, but both were 
lost during the tornado. Therefore, the change 
did not come about. The old school song is still 
very appropriate . . . 

Cheer, cheer for ole Lake View High, 
Wake up the echoes, let banners fly, 
Send the volley cheer on high, 

Shake down the thunder from the sky, 

What tho’ the odds be great or be small, 

Ole Lake View High will win over all, 

While her loyal sons go marching, 

OnwardtoVICTORY! 

By Laurette Huntley Ernst 
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Rock chimney is all that remains of the town of 
Manestee 


Teh Ais 
Tombs of W. M. Cawley and his infant grandson, the 
son of J. R. Cawley 


Looking at the countryside, one can only 
wish the hills could talk. In the late 1880’s in 
northern Tom Green County, there was a 
community of approximately 100 people. Now 
all that is left of this once thriving settlement is 
a lone rock chimney and two all but forgotten 
graves. 

According to forms for establishment of a 
post office, approximately 100 residents were 
to be served by this office. The first choice of a 
name was Walters, but that was changed to 
Manestee, either by the Post Office Department 
or by the community itself. A rancher, W. B. 
Cain, submitted the original proposal for the 
mail station March 31, 1888 and served as the 
office’s first postmaster from June 29, 1888 
until June 2, 1893. Another area rancher, John 
R. Cawley, on whose land the post office was 
built, served temporarily as postmaster until the 
appointment of John H. Ringer, December 15, 
1893. Ringer served until June 16, 1894, when 
the job was filled by James C. Spencer, who 
remained until the office was discontinued in 
February, 1898, and moved to Robert Lee. The 
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post office building was a small wooden 
structure which in later years was moved and 
used as a henhouse. Only a stone chimney 
stands on the original location today. 

Tombstones hidden by cedar bushes are 
reminders of this forgotten community. Many 
pioneer ranchmen often wanted to be buried 
on the land they worked so hard to tame. One 
such rancher was W. M. Cawley, who made his 
way to West Texas from his native Virginia. 
Cawley, along with his wife and two sons, J.R. 
and Tol, selected three sections of land along 
Dry Creek and began ranching operations. They 
ranched together until Mr. Cawley’s death, 
February 27, 1895. He was buried in the small 
ranch cemetery beside the grave of his 
grandson, infant son of J. R. Cawley. The 
inscriptions on these graves are still legible. 

Nature and time have all but erased physical 
elements and memories of Manestee. One can 
only imagine what life was like in this little 
community. An appropriate ending to this story 
seems to be from the poem inscribed on W. M. 
Cawley’s tomb: 

There is no death! 

The stars go down to rise upon some fairer 

shore; 
And brite in heaven’s jeweled crown they 
shine. 
Forevermore. 
By Linda Lemley 


MERETA 
COMMUNITY 


The first settler, originally from England, 
John A. Loomis, was a large-scale rancher who 
came to West Texas in early 1800s from 
Syracuse, New York. On June 20, 1882, he 
bought three tracts of land in eastern Tom Green 
County. One of the tracts was the original 
survey of Conrad Ewald out of which the 50 
acre townplot of Mereta was formally signed 
by Loomis on June 5, 1906. A 30-foot wide strip 
of land bordering on the north boundary of the 
townsite and extending eastward was de- 


Bledsoe’s General Store & U.S. Post Office in 
southeast corner. Built in 1937 by A. D. Bledsoe, Sr. 
L-R: Dudley Bledsoe & wife, Teofilie Bledsoe, E. F: 
“Duke” Clements, nephew. Picture taken on 4-30- 
1939, 


signated for a public road from here to the town 
of Paint Rock, Texas. The plot allowed for 33 
blocks of five different sizes. 

Loomis employed many farm workers, as 
well as cowhands, on his big spread. As time 
moved on, Loomis began to divide sections into 
smaller tracts and farmers began to go into 
farming as a family affair. There are several 
ranches still in operation today that were cut 
out of the Loomis spread. 

Another of the earliest settlers was W. J. 
Fisher, who came here in the late 1890s from 
Van Zandt County in East Texas. He made 
settlement about 15 miles east of San Angelo, 
which was three miles southwest of the future 
site of Mereta. He built a general merchandise 
store, and W. A. Stevenson built a gin. Loomis 
and Fisher got to know one another well, and 
Loomis told Fisher that if a doctor could be 
found to care for the settlers in the area, he 
would move the Fisher store to the townsite 
for a beginning of Mereta. Loomis also built a 
cotton gin at the townsite soon after. 

Fisher moved his store with a “modern” 
steam tractor to the present site of Mereta in 
1902. He then got a post office for Mereta. On 
April 12, 1902, he was appointed its first post- 
master. In order to have a post office, the town 
had to have a name; so Fisher named the town 
after a set of twin girls he had known back in 
East Texas, name Meta and Reta Burns. The 
two combined created the name of Mereta. 

The W. J. Fisher family was the first to build 
a home in the town. Next was the Henry Ford 
family home. Soon a number of houses were 
built in line with the Fisher’s on the south side, 
as well as still others on the north, east and west 
sides. The next building to be built was the 
schoolhouse. Near the center of the townsite, 
Loomis set aside a location for public use only 
as the public square. At present, it is used as a 
baseball park. 

Other early day families who settled the 
Mereta country were Oscar Bates, Oscar 
Brown, Sr., Otto Sonnenberg, J. A. Malechek, 
Benny Helwig, B. D. Bright, John Bennett, E. 
B. Roberts, Bert Roberson, John Stout, S. E. 
Stout, Aaron I. Bledsoe, Henry Pierce, Frank 
Rainey, a Mr. Hale, and a Mr. Revel. 

Other names remembered are John Bright, 
J.B. Mosteller, D. F. Mears, R. F. Tucker, B. F. 
Moore, Larkin D. Murray, I. C. Koch, J. J. King, 
George C. Wright, C. T. Dawson, Jesse F. Cross, 
EG. Brown, Charlie M. Jones, Dr. Butler and 
Dr. Cockran. 

Dr. D. L. Hess and his wife, Ora, deeded one 
and one-tenth acres out of the northeast corner 
of Survey 1632, on June 29, 1909, to B. F. 
Moore, H. B. Coker, and T. J. Lingnau, as 
trustees, to be held in trust by said trustees and 
their successors for the purpose of a grave- 
yard. 


COMMUNITY TABERNACLE 


In the earliest years, the only building avail- 
able for church services was the tabernacle 
built in 1904, which was located on the east 
side of the townsite where today is a field 
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Church of Christ, Old Mereta Tabernacle, 1945 


According to the memory of oldtimers, the 
Church of Christ held gospel meetings as early 
as 1920-21 in the tabernacle. During the 1930s 
the Church of Christ met regularly, continued 
summer revivals and used the Concho River, a 
few miles north, for baptisms. During World 
War II, a group of members renewed interest 
and began 3 p.m. Sunday afternoon worship 
and communion services. Ministerial students 
from Abilene Christian College drove down to 
preach twice on Sundays and would eat lunch 
with member families and do some visiting 
around the community. Summer revival 
preachers best remembered are A. C. Knight, 


Mereta Community Tabernacle, All Day Singing and Dinner on the Grounds, 1943 


of coastal bermuda hay immediately behind the 
Wilburn Green residence. This building 
consisted of a roof, 50 foot by 50 foot, 
supported by wooden posts, with no walls 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


dé 


Ruben Stanley, L. W. Hayhurst, Frank Black, 
and R. T. Williamson. Revival meetings always 
concluded with dinner on the ground and 
singing all afternoon. 

A seven-year drouth in our land began in 
1950, continuing and becoming extremely 
severe before rains began to fall in May of 
1957. A decline in the local economy, as well 
as major change in population due to the drouth, 
took its toll on church membership. The Church 
of Christ disbanded in March of 1955. A 
number of members became members of 
churches in San Angelo, while others attended 
Miles and Eola congregations. 


and only a dirt floor. Any preacher who came 
through the country could use this meeting 
place, and Baptists and Methodists often held 
protracted meetings of some length. Baptizing 
was carried out down at the Lipan creek just 
close behind the tabernacle. Back then the 
Lipan, fed by several springs, ran clean, clear 
water year round. Remembered ministers were 
Rev. Tolbert and Rev. Lane, who preached old 
time “hellfire and brimstone” sermons. In about 
1925, this old tabernacle was moved farther 
west up to the public square and remodeled. 
All four walls were added, including windows. 
They also added a stage with dressing rooms 
on either side, all complete with a concrete floor 
throughout. Plenty of benches, a piano, and a 
large pot-bellied coal-burning stove were 
installed and paid for by industrious citizens. 


Members remembered are Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin E. Burns; Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Walden 
and W. C.; Mr. and Mrs. John Balch and Patsy; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob Allen; Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
Taylor, Tim and Robert; Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 
Clements; Mr. and Mrs. Roy Clements; Mr. 
Ralph E. Green and Wanda; Mr. and Mrs. Debb 
Bledsoe, Aaron D., Charles L., Gene and 
Kenneth; Mrs. Lilla Lancaster; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
D. Bledsoe; Mrs. Jeff Johnson; Mrs. Christine 
Ford; and Mr. and Mrs. Wilburn Green. 


MISSIONARY BAPTIST 
CHURCH OF CHRIST 


On July 26, 1914, the Mereta Missionary 
Baptist Church of Christ was organized by the 
following brethren and sisters: W. S. Wilson, 
Mrs. Ida Wilson, Mrs. Ora Hess, Mrs. Mollie 
Stout, Mrs. Pearle Motley, Miss Anna Motley, 
S. W. Williams, Mrs. S. W. Williams, Janice 
Williams. The presbytery consisted of Rev. R. 
J. Brown, moderator, and Rev. A. J. Talbert, 
clerk. The church covenant and articles of faith 
adopted were those set forth in Pendleton’s 
Manual. 

On July 27, 1914, the church members met 
and by a unanimous vote elected Elder A. J. 
Talbert as pastor. Mrs. Pearle Motley was 
elected church clerk. 

On November 7, 1943, Dwight Whitfield, 
John W. Balkum, and Robert Daniel were 
ordained deacons. Brother T. J. Gooding led in 
the ordination prayer and Rev. Olin Frasure 
delivered charges to deacons and church. 

On October 1, 1944, the members called on 
pastor Brother Sterling Stratton, from Mertzon 
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for one-half time at a salary of $20 a trip. He 
was to serve as pastor for one year. In April of 
1945, Brother Stratton was called for full time. 
His yearly salary would be $240. It was under 
Brother Stratton’s leadership that the members 
of this church would build a church home and 
no longer worship in a community building. 


BAPTIST CHURCH 


Mereta Baptist Church 


In April 1945, members of the Mereta 
Missionary Baptist Church of Christ voted to 
build a church building. Rev. O. L. Frasure, 
Dwight Whitfield, Albert Bond, R. L. Daniel, 
Mrs. E. B. Roberts, and Mrs. Parolie McBryde 
were chosen for the building committee. Due 
to wartime shortages, progress was slow for 
several months. The membership responded 
nobly and the community contributed 
generously. Mrs. D. A. Dumas, Sr., donated an 
acre of land. Work began September 2, 1946, 
on the new structure. 

The tile stucco building was completed by 
the beginning of 1947. Mrs. Parolie McBryde 
donated the pews. Mrs. E. B. Roberts donated 
venetian blinds. 

On March 16, 1947, the building was 
dedicated as the Mereta Baptist Church. The 
dedication service was highlighted by a 
sermon given by Rev. Lee Ramsour. The pastor 
was Rev. Sterling Stafford. Serving as deacons 
were Albert Bond, R. L. Daniel, and Dwight 
Whitfield. 

On Sunday, May 27, 1951, the church entered 
into a service to ordain three deacons: Oscar 
Smith, D. A. Dumas, Jr., and O. R. Meador. 

In 1955, the congregation voted to hold 
conference meetings on the second Sunday in 
each month and the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper the fourth Sunday of the first month 
in each quarter. The Rev. Basel Groff was the 
full time pastor, receiving a total of $20 each 
Sunday. 

The Mereta Community was built around 
farm economy. During the seven-year drouth 
of the 1950’s, many farm men and women had 
to seek employment in San Angelo and 
surrounding areas. The members of the Mereta 
Baptist Church voted to close its doors as of 
September 30, 1985. Most of the 20 members 
joined the Veribest Baptist Church. 
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HOLY FAMILY CHURCH 


The Holy Family Church of Mereta was 
constructed under the direction of Father 
Bernard Binversie. It was dedicated on July 28, 
1963. The land for the church was donated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed Wanoreck, Sr. A generous 
donation from Dorothy and Romy Hammer 
received through the Extension Society helped 
finance construction of the church. 


4a ew ee 
Holy Family Catholic Church dedicated 1963, 
Mereta, Texas. Photo courtesy of Nelda Fisher 

The church is in the Diocese of San Angelo 
and is a mission of St. Ambrose Parish, Wall, 
Texas. 

In 1982, an addition to the church was 
constructed. It serves as additional seating for 
the church, Catholic Christian Doctrine 
classrooms, and as a parish hall. 

Father Bernard Binversie served Holy Family 
from 1963 to 1977 and Father Kevin J. Heyburn 
from 1977 to 1982. Father James Plagens and 
Father Larry Droll after that. 


First Post Office and Postmasters 


Mereta’s post office, a fourth-class operation 
since beginning in the fall of 1901, was located 
three miles southwest of the present townsite. 
W. J. Fisher was first postmaster, appointed 
April 12, 1902, as the office was located in his 
general store. 

In 1909, Dr. D. L. Hess, Mereta’s first doctor, 
was named postmaster and served until 1919, 
when he moved to San Angelo. At that time his 
son, Irving Hess, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 

James Dudley Bledsoe succeeded the 
younger Hess in November 1924, when he, in 
partnership with his brother, Thomas Dee 
Bledsoe, bought the general merchandise store 
from the Hess family. In 1928, Thomas Dee 
Bledsoe became postmaster and served until 
1932. Teofilie J., wife of Dudley Bledsoe, 
served as assistant postmaster until she was 
appointed postmaster in 1936 by Postmaster 
General James B. Farley. Teofilie served for 27 
years, working both the store and post office, 
as most customers came to do business in both. 
During those years many farm families only 
came to Mereta after sundown when farm 
chores were finished. There was a big money 
order business, as these families ordered from 
Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward on a 


regular basis. Back in those days, the post- 
masters really knew their post office patrons 
personally, and shared in happy times when 
expected letters arrived from loved ones far 
away and later on letters came from servicemen 
in the wartime days of WWII. As postmaster, it 
became a duty to deliver messages to local 
families of their sons missing or killed in action. 
These were indeed the saddest of times as a 
civil servant, and also as a neighbor and friend. 

In the early years before WWII, mail service 
was often uncertain and delayed. During bad 
weather, which included bad roads everywhere, 
mail could not get through for several days and, 
too, automobiles were not very dependable. As 
late as 1924-25, mail was brought from San 
Angelo by hack pulled by four horses. 

On February |, 1963, Beulah Hall Bledsoe, 
wife of Aaron Debb Bledsoe, youngest brother 
of Dudley and Dee Bledsoe, was sworn in as 
postmaster. She and her husband also operated 
the general merchandise store in connection 
with the post office. Beulah H. Bledsoe served 
until her untimely death on July 26, 1972, when 
her husband, Aaron Debb Bledsoe, took over 
the job of postmaster. He served in this capacity 
until his fatal heart attack on June 30, 1975. 
Immediately his assistant, Louise Jacoby 
Bledsoe, his daughter-in-law, advanced to the 
postmaster position and is at the time serving 
at Mereta. 

A severely damaging fire gutted and 
destroyed a major portion of the general store 
in November 1975, but fortunately caused only 
minor smoke and water damage to the U. S. 
Post Office. The store business closed for good 
at that time, but the damage to the post office 
was soon repaired and business continues as 
usual today. 

Mereta was never organized and incor- 
porated; therefore has never had elected 
officials. The town and community have always 
been blessed with men and women who were 
good leaders and were capable and willing to 
guide the ongoing school and church projects 
into the best benefits for the entire community 
as a whole. 


SHEEPSHED SCHOOL 


John A. Loomis, who came to Tom Green 
County from Syracuse, New York in the early 
1880s, bought up extensive sections of land in 
eastern Tom Green County joining with other 
sections he already owned in western Concho 
County, 46,000 acres in all. Mr. Loomis donated 
the block of land establishing the townsite of 
Mereta where it is today. However, the first 
school known as Mereta was located some one 
and one-half miles due west of the townsite on 
the west bank of Dry Lipan Creek on a part of 
the Loomis ranchland. 

This forerunner of Mereta school was known 
as Sheepshed school, one of several in Mullins 
District #10, which was created on July 2, 1889, 
from the first Lipan #7. It included all of the 


area between the Concho River and the north 
line of the new Lipan #7 from a point about 
two miles above six-mile crossing, east to the 
Concho County line. This included our future 
Mereta. There being no better place to house 
school children, they were placed in a cleaned- 
out shed; so this was known as Sheepshed 
school. It actually consisted of two of Loomis’ 
sheepsheds joined together by a roof hanging 
above them. In those days of winter, students 
sometimes would skate on the frozen waters of 
the creek. Some came quite some distance and 
had to cross Lipan, many times encountering 
snowstorms such as one in 1902. Wildlife in 
the area at that time were jack rabbits, cotton- 
tails, prairie dogs, badgers, skunks, coyotes, 
squirrels, antelope and deer. Children of the 
Parks, Coker, Murray, Pierce, Fisher, Williams 
and other families attended this school. Miss 
Maude Connally, Miss Eureka Carpenter, Miss 
May Clyburn, Pete Rigger, T. F. Harris, Miss 
Stella LaRue, Mrs. Sam Moore and others 
taught here. 


NEW MERETA SCHOOL 


t n . 
Mereta School Board, 1918. L-R: Otto Sonnenberg, 
L. W. Olds, J. L. Fowler 
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When the Fisher store was moved in 1902, 
the new school was built closer in, about one- 
fourth mile from the western edge of the Mereta 
townsite. The three room structure was reported 
to have begun the first year with 160 pupils. 
This building was in use until about 1925, when 
a bond issue was approved by voters. J. H. F. 
Smith bought the old building and lot. 


THE RED BRICK 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


The records show: Book 124, page 585, deed, 
John A. Robinson to Mereta Public School, 
August 31, 1926, $50 paid by W. H. Smith, H. 
S. Tinkler, and E. H. Wink, trustees, said land 
being Lots 1, 2, 3 and 4 in Block 9 of the town 
of Mereta. The new red brick schoolhouse was 
built in late summer of 1926 at a cost of 
$6,500. W. A. Jones was the contractor. J. R. 
Medlock drilled the well. 

Sheepshed school was a one-teacher school 
except for 1905-06, when it had two. Mereta 
school employed two teachers until 1915, 
when it went to three until 1931-32, when it 
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Mereta High School, 1938-1939. L-R, Back Row, Eckert Tinkler, George Killiam, James Cotten, Juanita 


Green, Frankie Lee Garlitz, Rubie Lubke, Travis Earl Strother, Principal, Esther Michalik, Gertrude 
Seidenberger, Margaret Bledsoe. L-R, Middle Row, Clarence Miller, Oneta Daugherty, Pauline Tinkler, 
Albert Michalik, W. H. Smith, Jr, Wilburn Green, Joe Daugherty, Engedi Wilson, Lera Mae Denton. L-R, 


Front Row, W. C. Walden and Joyce Strother. 


started using four, then three and back to four 
in 1933-34. It was three from then until it 
again reached four in 1939-40. It was four until 
1943-44, when it was down to three and kept 
that many until in 1952-53 it was only two, and 
kept two until 1955-56, it used three and then 
kept three until 1959-60. It was down to two 
until the beginning of 1968-69, only one. It had 
been a ten-grade school for many years but was 
down to six. 

The annexation of Mereta school district by 
the Wall district on October 9, 1968, was 
disheartening to many older Mereta citizens; 
yet it very likely was a more peaceable process 
than it might have been if brought to a vote of 
the people. No friendships were broken nor 
families split by a situation that was inevitable. 
The decline in the farm population brought 
about by WWII and more especially by the 
drouth of the years 1950-57 were the underlying 
causes of the closing of school in Mereta. 

The following was recorded by the Standard- 
Times, October 15, 1968: “Monday was the first 
regular day in 62 years without the chatter of 
young children in the old Mereta school. The 
teacher, Mrs. Floy R. Tonne, and at least some 
of her 26 students went to Wall Monday, 
following last week’s annexation of the 18.2 
square mile Mereta Common School District 
by Wall Independent School District. The 
annexation ends the era of the country school 
in another West Texas community.” 

During the earliest days of the forming of 
the community of Mereta, the main social 
events might have been ring parties and house 
dances. Square dancing was popular in those 
days. As the settlement progressed and with the 
development of the tabernacle, which was the 
first community meeting place, barbecue with 
musical entertainment, medicine shows passing 
through, all day religious meetings, three-week 
revivals, and baseball games were enjoyed by 


all. Special programs by the Mereta school 
children were important social events 
throughout the years of the Mereta school. 

One of the driving forces was the Parent- 
Teachers Association. This group sponsored 
candidate rallies, box suppers, ice-cream 
suppers, Halloween carnivals, and put on three- 
act plays to raise funds for improvements to 
benefit the entire community. 

During WWII years, the Mereta PTA 
organized and presented programs held at the 
tabernacle to promote the sale of War Bonds, 
often called Victory Bonds. Large crowds 
gathered to hear different county officials speak 
in support of the buying of the bonds in 
supporting the war effort and our men overseas. 

Mereta community was always well 
represented at the Tom Green County Fair 
during the 1920-1930 period. During depres- 
sion days, their booth won the coveted blue 
ribbon honors. 

During the 1930s and on up through the 
WWII years, the main social pastimes of the 
younger set were ring parties at different homes 
and Sunday afternoon baseball games. The 
rationing of gasoline and tires due to the war 
effort brought the community closer together 
and made it necessary to seek entertainment 
locally. Sunday night community singings 
became the most popular gathering place for 
young and old alike. However, a majority of 
the young men were away serving in the armed 
forces. Some were still here due to farm and 
hardship cases of deferment, and took part with 
the young ladies in putting on major three-act 
plays for entertainment. Mrs. Jack (Lydia) 
Wilson was untiring in her dedication to guiding 
the young folks in wholesome activity and 
recreation; she directed these plays, taught 
Sunday school and sponsored many other things 
involving all the youth of Mereta community. 
There were weiner roasts, ice cream suppers 
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and ring parties plus volleyball games on 
Sunday afternoons. 

As the men began to return from the wartime 
forces, the main activity became nighttime 
softball games for both men and women. A 
group of local veterans, in 1947, donated the 
funds for and erected a lighted ballfield on the 
public square directly behind the Mereta 
tabernacle grounds. As these veterans married 
and settled into civilian life to raise families, 
the Little League team became a reality. The 
ballfield was used several nights per week from 
late May through early October each year. 

As an outgrowth of the Lions Club, a nucleus 
of women formed a quilters group. During the 
winter months, these women invited friends 
and relatives from surrounding communities to 
join with them for several days quilting at the 
Mereta Fire Hall. These times are spent in 
exchanging community and family news, 
discussing politics, exchanging recipes, along 
with the pleasure of quilting. These quilts are 
used for fundraising by the Mereta Lions or 
Mereta Reunion project. 

Oldtimers tell about the relief it was to move 
to the normally arid land of West Texas. Most 
were glad to leave the rains, swamps, chills and 
fevers they had experienced in the eastern areas 
of Texas. However, one wonders how long they 
remained satisfied when faced with tornados, 
sandstorms and drouths in this new land. 
Characteristic of West Texas are the changes 
from one extreme to another and the winds that 
blow almost every day year round. 

The flood of Fall 1936 is one to be 
remembered. The Dry Lipan and the Lipan ran 
bankful and spread way out of banks for over a 
week as rains continued to fall day after day. 
This flooding was prevalent throughout the 
Concho Valley area streams. The town of 
Mereta was cut off from the outside world by 
flooded creeks. These were the days before 
caliche roads and Old Paint Rock road was only 
black dirt full of deep ruts all the way from San 
Angelo. This route was the way by which the 
rural mail carrier came to Mereta post office. 
Some families had radios and had heard the bad 
news of San Angelo homes and businesses 
washing away and on down the Concho river. 
We heard that the rising floodwaters had 
reached all the way up to the Shannon Hospital 
and that all patients had been moved to the 
upper floors. We also heard that caskets were 
washing out the doors of Robert Massie Funeral 
Home and into the raging river. These rumors 
were confirmed as soon as the mail carrier was 
able to make his route and deliver overdue mail 
to Mereta post office. 

In October of 1959, a deluge of rainfall 
descended on the entire Tom Green County 
area. All rivers and creeks went out of bank 
and flooded fields and many homes. The Roy 
Fischer family of six living two miles south of 
Mereta near the Lipan creek, were flooded out 
of their home and onto the roof of the house by 
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the rapidly rising waters. They were finally 
rescued by helicopter and flown to safety. All 
along the stream, thousands of head of cattle 
and sheep were swept away. Since it was at the 
beginning of cotton harvest time, there were 
many acres of beautiful open-boll snow white 
cotton demolished. Very little, if any, of this 
destruction was covered by insurance. People 
picked up the pieces, counted their blessings, 
and kept looking ahead. 

Many times during the years there have been 
damaging high winds and small twisters 
accompanying thunderstorms in our area. On 
any number of occasions, residents have sighted 
funnel-shaped clouds that passed on over and 
dissipated. Mereta community witnessed a 
tornado just recently on March 19, 1987, at 
about 6 p.m. A heavy bank of churning black 
clouds moved in from the southwest and a 
funnel cloud dropped out of the sky over Farm 
to Market 1692 which runs through Mereta 
north to south. It struck one of the huge grain 
silos at the Mereta Co-op Elevator and Storage 
facility. The silo was empty and was damaged 
beyond repair. It was soon dismantled and 
rebuilt. Several nearby homes were damaged 
but none extensively and there was no loss of 
life. 

There were numerous sandstorms during the 
severe drouth of 1918 and 1919; then the rains 
began and there was plenty of moisture 
followed by bumper crops. One oldtimer 
described one of these as the “thirty-six” hour 
sandstorm. The sand was so bad it caused the 
chickens’ eyes to sweat, which mixed with the 
sand, blinded the birds. He recalled that after 
being ducked in the water trough, the chickens 
were quite relieved and took off running like 
crazy. 

Another settler recalled that in 1918 one 
sandstorm blew in from the north, causing a 
drift of sand to form up over their cow lot fence. 
This made it easy for the cows and calves to 
walk over the fence, which was not even visible 
after the storm ceased. To remedy the problem, 
they hitched a scraper to a team of horses and 
dug out a ditch on the inside of the fence to 
keep the livestock in the lot. 

The longest drouth in the history of all West 
Texas occurred beginning in 1950 and finally 
began to break in the spring of 1956. The 
damage from wind erosion and duststorms was 
staggering, with loss of topsoil that has never 
been recovered. Fields lay idle year after year. 
Stock farmers had to cull back their herds the 
first few years. Most farmers who could, and 
some wives, went to work at jobs in San 
Angelo. But some had to find jobs farther away 
and many gave up farm life altogether. 

When the rains did begin to fall, there was 
some flooding because fields and pastures were 
so bare of any vegetation that the rain waters 
ran swiftly to the lowest levels into the creeks 
and draws. It took many years to recover from 
the worst drouth ever and each of us who 


persevered and endured the hardships will 
never forget things we learned about ourselves 
and our neighbors. 

A historical occasion was on June 8, 1955, 
when the worst duststorm in all recent memory 
blew in about mid-afternoon. It had been a 
clear typical summer day until a huge dark 
blackish brown roll of dirt rose up higher and 
hit with a fury. Everything became as black as 
night within a few minutes. The thick choking 
dust permeated every nook and cranny; there 
was no escaping it. Most people out on the 
farms were busy in the fields, pastures and 
homes going about their daily work, not even 
aware of any change of weather in sight. Many 
were very frightened and some, at first, thought 
it might be the end of time. The ferocious wind 
blew on and on for some two to two and a half 
hours but was over before darkness fell. 
Everyone had to try to clean the inches - thick 
dirt out of their kitchens before they could 
prepare the supper meal. Bedrooms had to be 
cleaned next, for it was bedtime. Most women 
and children spent several days cleaning before 
homes were back to normal. The lack of crops 
in the fields was a blessing; nothing could be 
lost that one never had in the first place. 

The W. J. Fisher store and U. S. Post Office 
were the first businesses in the new town. Soon 
after this, there were two more stores: one 
owned by a Mr. Hale and another owned by 
the Bates family. These were general 
merchandise stores which sold groceries, dry 
goods or anything else the people needed. The 
Fisher store was later bought out by Dr. D. L. 
Hess to begin the Mereta Mercantile Company. 
This store building was a long one-room 
structure with a partition down the middle. One 
side was for grocery items and the other for 
dry goods. Farm equipment for sale was stored 
outside. 

A few years later, another doctor, Dr. Vernon 
Butler, opened a drug store, followed by the 
building of the Revell Hotel. Owning the entire 
southern half of the block, the Revell family 
included a dining room in the two-story, 20 
room structure. At 12:00 noon, all the visitors, 
drummers, and land prospectors would rush to 
the dining room to eat, gather and exchange 
the news of the day. 

Also built in the early years was a cotton gin, 
run entirely by steam. It was considered to be 
one of the most modern of its kind in West 
Texas. It was located in the gin block, as set by 
John A. Loomis. It served all the surrounding 
farms. B. D. Bright, Loomis’ farm manager, was 
gin foreman. 

The Mereta Telephone Company was 
established soon after the town was named. The 
switchboard was housed in several homes 
during the years until the line was sold to the 
San Angelo Telephone Company. Probably the 
first operator of the switchboard was Miss 
Molly McCarroll, who lived just north of the 


townsite. She was followed by Mrs. Holland, 
who passed the job on to her twin sister, Miss 
Callie Biggs. Rates were “two bits” a month, 
with the line including the Miles area. When 
San Angelo Telephone Company bought the 
Mereta system, each patron was paid $2 for 
each line. 

The town also had a barber shop, con- 
fectionery, and a Woodmen of the World Hall. 
Otto Sonnenberg was president of the WOW 
group. Most of the men in Mereta were 
members, such as McCarroll, Roberts, 
Jennings, Strother, Fisher, Miles, Brown, and 
many more. C. L. Jennings owned the drug- 
store. 

Aaron I. Bledsoe and son, James D. Bledsoe, 
built their first store in Mereta in 1921, then in 
1923 James D. and wife, Teofilie, bought the 
father’s part and in 1924 also bought the Mereta 
Mercantile Company. In July, 1937, the 
Bledsoes built a new all brick store/post office 
building. The store closed in 1975; the U. S. 
Post Office is still in operation. 

In about 1927, Bill Ford built a filling station 
near where the Mereta Oil Company is now. 
He began to get the fever to travel about and 
see the world; so C. L. Carter, who was the 
gasoline agent for the station, took it over. He 
soon sold it to a Mrs. Nettie Miller who then 
sold out to Wayne Walden. Mr. Walden and his 
wife, Myrtle, ran the business as a grocery store 
and filling station until his death in 1959. Mrs. 
Walden continued to operate the store for a year 
or more before selling the entire property to H. 
R. Meacham. The site was cleared and the 
Meachams built a new modern building in 
which to move the Mereta Oil business. 

During the depression years, there was little 
change in Mereta business life. The all-electric 
gin was built by Andy Brown in 1930, when 
West Texas Utilities extended the electric 
service lines to Mereta. In 1933, J. D. Bledsoe 
moved in a steam-driven cotton gin and after 
that gin was sold and moved away, Mr. Bledsoe 
built a cottonseed oil mill. This also closed 
down during the war years. 

During the latter 30s when there were some 
good crop years, Mrs. Lucile Lanier opened a 
small cafe on the corner across from both gins 
and directly between the two grocery stores. 
This was a handy gathering place, especially 
for the younger set of the community. Some of 
the young folks cleared a space to the side of 
the cafe and put in posts for a volleyball court. 
A volleyball and net was given by the Bledsoes, 
and this provided many happy hours of 
recreation. 

One other business new to Mereta in the 30s 
was a wholesale and retail gas business also 
making deliveries in bulk to farms in the area. 
This was owned and operated by the Jay Wills 
family who moved here from San Angelo. This 
business remained and was moved to the former 
site of the Walden Store. Today it has expanded, 
selling butane/propane, tires and batteries in 


addition to gasoline and diesel oil. It is known 
as Mereta Oil Company, owned and operated 
by Ray Meacham. 

During the early 40s, O. R. Meadow moved 
from the farm into Mereta and built a welding 
and repair shop on the corner once occupied 
by the Lanier Cafe. He owned and operated it 
continuously until 1983, when poor health 
forced his retirement. 

Farming and ranching were the main means 
of livelihood in the early days of Mereta. 

There has never been any oil activity very 
near Mereta, although much of the land has 
been leased for oil from time to time. 

Many of the families living in the Mereta area 
today have one or more members who drive to 
jobs in San Angelo or elsewhere daily. The 
slump in the agriculture economy has forced 
this change in means of livelihood. 

The young people of Mereta community were 
organized into a 4H Club during the early years, 
probably 1918-19 or early 1920s as some 
remember. During this time, Miss Lydia Brown 
was outstanding in her achievements in 
reaching the goals set by the program. She was 
honored with a trip to the State Fair in Dallas. 
Again in the 1930’s, the community had boys 
and girls 4H clubs. The work was carried on 
until the beginning of WWII in 1941. It was 
during these years that Engedi Wilson, daughter 
of the former Miss Lydia Brown, was chosen 
Gold Star Girl of Tom Green County and was 
honored to attend the statewide 4H Roundup 
at Texas A&M University the following June. 

Records are sketchy on the early Home 
Demonstration clubs. In the years following 
WWII, Mereta had the largest Home 
Demonstration Club in the extension work of 
Tom Green County. This group contributed a 
great deal to the social and educational life in 
our community. The group raised funds to buy 
a 2-1/2 acre tract of land adjoining the public 
square in Mereta in order to create Mereta Park. 
These members and many of their husbands and 
children worked by hand clearing this plot of 
heavy underbrush, mesquite and prickly pear, 
leaving the larger mesquites for shade trees. 
Funds were again raised to build a clubhouse 
providing a meeting place for the HD group. 
The building and furnishings were deeded over 
to the Tom Green County Parks Board. 
Children’s playground swings, shuffleboard, 
barbecue pit, tables and benches, pecan and 
shade trees and rose bushes were given by these 
families and others in the community. The 
upkeep and funding today is through the control 
of the county. It is in regular use as a place for 
parties, showers, wedding suppers, family 
gatherings, school trustee and precinct 
elections, and meetings of all kinds. 

In early 1975, a group of civic-minded men 
at Mereta worked diligently to sign up enough 
men interested in organizing a Lions Club 
locally. They were successful and the charter 
was granted on October 24, 1975. Charter 


officers were: President, Eugene Cmerek; Ist 
Vice President, Charles Seidenberger; 2nd Vice 
President, Clarence Kellermeier; 3rd Vice 
President, Charlie Roberts; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Robert Beidermann; Lion Tamer, Benny Laza; 
Tailtwister, Cres Dela Garza; Directors: Amado 
Dela Garza, Charles Bledsoe, Wilburn Green, 
Eugene Wanoreck. 

Other charter members were Alfred Dela 
Garza, Herbert Beidermann, Aris Edwards, Elo 
E. Hoelcher, Tommy Hoelcher, C. N. Smith, 
Henry Timm, Manuel Dela Garza, Edward 
Kellermeier, Raymond Meacham, Bernie L. 
Mika, Calvin Miller, Billy G. Smith, Ed 
Wanoreck, Jr., Bill Helwig, H. R. Meacham. 

Members who have joined since the 
beginning in 1975: Ralph Kellermeier, J. C. 
Sonnenberg, Johnny Laza, William Rosser, Ben 
Willberg, Clayton Friend, Henry Gonzalez, 
Jack Fiveash, Cecil Book, Greg Schwertner, 
Tommy Kropp, Leo Kellermeier, Ricky 
Sonnenberg, Paul Osmonski, Todd Huckabee, 
Glen Smetana, Calvin Werner, Roy Fischer, 
Marvin Helwig, Richard Fiveash, Arthur Gray, 
Dennis Havlak, and Kenneth Dickson. 

The first project the group undertook was 
formation of the Mereta volunteer firemen. 
Lions raised funds to build, with donated labor 
entirely, a 40’ by 80’ concrete and tile building 
adjacent to the Parkhouse in Mereta. Funds 
were raised to buy a good used truck, tank, and 
all firefighting equipment needed. Farm 
equipment sales, pancake suppers, brisket- 
burger suppers, “sweet” bingo nights, cake 
auctions, garage sales and fish fries have raised 
funds for these purchases. 

Both the Lions Club and the Mereta Firemen 
sponsor food booths to raise funding each June 
at Fiesta Del Concho in San Angelo. This is a 
family affair and has become a highlight of the 
year’s work. Also the Mereta Lions direct the 
distribution of the government food com- 
modities to as many as 50 to 60 families each 
month at Mereta Firehall. 

In 1982-83, a handful of Mereta school exes 
conceived the idea of forming a committee of 
ex-students to plan and sponsor a reunion of 
former Mereta residents and students. The first 
of these reunions was held in June 1983 with a 
large crowd in attendance. The second success- 
ful reunion was held in June 1985. In June 1987, 
a two-day reunion was held. A group of 50 local 
area men presented a “womanless shotgun 
wedding” on Saturday night, June 6, enjoyed 
by an enthusiastic audience of ex-students and 
friends. On Sunday, June 7, visitation, business 
meetings, awards, and recognition of guests was 
held at the San Angelo Convention Center, 
followed by a catered noon meal. Indeed, old 
Mereta lives on! 

Martin E. Burns was Justice of the Peace of 
Precinct 2 for many years. He lived in Mereta 
some 30 years and performed quite a few 
marriage ceremonies, as there were no full time 
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ministers living in Mereta. There were few 
occasions to hold court in those days. 

Edward J. Bingham held the office of 
Constable of Precinct 2 for as long as he lived 
here. As a privilege of his office, he was 
licensed to carry a pistol and did so on occasion. 

As a whole, Mereta from earliest times has 
been a peaceful little country village not 
requiring a great deal of surveillance. 
Investigation of a break-in or minor assault 
charge was considered a major operation. 

The Mereta Lions Club has paid special 
recognition to the military veterans of WWI, 
WWIL Korea and Viet Nam. A large walnut 
and brass plaque engraved with the name of 
each veteran hangs in a place of honor and in 
tribute at the Mereta Fire Hall. 

Three of those named gave the supreme 
sacrifice for their country. They are Hector 
Brooks, Ralph E. Green, Jr., and Juan Luna. 

World War I veterans listed are James D. 
Bledsoe, William D. Bledsoe, Franklin D. 
Bledsoe, Edward J. Bingham, Oscar Brown, 
John Bennett, Louis Malechek, Irvin Hess, Alex 
D. Kellermeier, W. L. Griffith, Glen Strother, 
Lewis Strother, Walter Strother. 

World War II, Korea and Viet Nam veterans 
listed are R. E. Green, Jr., Juan Luna, Hector 
Brooks, Aaron D. Bledsoe, Jr., Herman D. 
Green, Roy Fischer, Freddie L. Griffith, Bernie 
L. Mika, Clarence Tinkler, “Dood” Bennett, 
Douglas Scroggins, Milburn Green, Wilburn 
Green, Dawse Switzer, Charlie Eckert, Frank 
Ford, W. H. Smith, Jr., Milton Wilson, Benny 
F. Laza, Woodell Stevens, W. C. Walden, Jr., 
Charles L. Bledsoe, J. C. Sonnenberg, James 
Cotten, Earl T. Balkum, Sam Balkum, J. K. 
Bowman, Roscoe Gray, Wincell Brooks, T. D. 
Bledsoe, Jr., Otis Fuessel, Robert Kosik, Gene 
Bledsoe, Benny Seidenberger, Edward L. Laza, 
Elo E. Hoelscher, Elmer Eckert, Charlie 
Mikeska, Homer O. Meador, R. L. Bennet, Jr., 
Thomas Lancaster, Wesley Lancaster, Dave 
Lancaster, Cecil Gooding, Chester Gooding, 
Reggie Gooding, Harold Brown, Roy 
Clements, Jr., Johnny Laza, C. W. McCarroll, 
Jr., Edwin Goetz, “Dutch” Smith, Daniel 
Kapavik, Adolph Mikeska, Larry Tinkler, Roy 
Tinkler, Cres Dela Garza, Randall Paul Gray, 
Kenneth Bledsoe, James Bingham, George 
Killam, William D. Miller, Don Miller, Alvin 
Miller, Clarence Miller, Robert Taylor, Herbert 
Seidenberger, Eckert Tinkler, Sam R. 
Buckmaster, Milton Timm, Roy J. Bingham, 
Carrol Blacklock, Charles Seidenberger, Henry 
Timm, Herbert Fuessel, Tim Taylor, Robert 
Beidermann, Burnell Smith, Eugene Cmerek, 
Edward Kellermeier, Clarence Kellermeier, 
Darrel R. Fischer, William Gesch, Calvin 
Werner, Ernest Gesch, Jr., Ed Wanoreck, Jr., 
Eugene Wanoreck, David Kapavik. 

By Margaret B. Green, Nancy Roberts 

and Darrel Fischer 
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MERETA CEMETERY 


According to county records, Dr. D. L. Hess 
and his wife, Ora, deeded one and one-tenth 
acres out of the northeast corner of Survey 
1632, on June 29, 1909, to B. F. Moore, H. B. 
Coker and T. J. Lingnau, as trustees, to be held 
in trust by said trustees and their successors for 
the purpose of being used as a graveyard. 

Going back to the original ownership of this 
property, in 1882, John A. Loomis founded the 
Silver Cliff Ranch “consisting of 46,000 acres 
lying in eastern Tom Green County and western 
Concho County. As early as 1902, Mr. Loomis 
was selling acreages to the farmers coming into 
this area from East Texas areas. On June 5, 
1906, Loomis finally filed his donation of 
131.8 acres out of the northwest corner of 
Survey 1632, for the townsite of Mereta. Thus 
the Mereta Cemetery is located approximately 
one mile due east of the town at the corner of 
Bledsoe Rd. and Phinney Rd. 

The earliest known burials in this cemetery 
are Leon Bright on Oct. 1, 1906, Bonnie L. 
Homesley on Nov. 9, 1906 and Clara E. Sims 
on Dec. 29, 1906. 

In the early years, the families of those buried 
there met from time to time for a cemetery 
cleaning. A netwire fence was erected the year 
the property was donated as a graveyard. 
Sometime in the 1920s, a well was drilled and 
a steel windmill and water tank put in. There 
are no records of the trustees who served up 
until 1948. That year, at the spring cemetery 
cleaning, those men who were appointed to 
serve were Lynn Malechek, L. J. Sonnenberg 
and Wilburn Green. The Malecheks and the 
Sonnenbergs moved out of the community in 
the 1950s. Charlie Roberts and Benny Laza 
filled those vacancies. Since the untimely 
passing of Benny Laza, Milton Wilson is 
serving in that vacancy. 

There are more than 210 graves in this small 
cemetery. The Mereta Cemetery Association 
trustees and their wives are now in the process 
of making a new survey and Milton Wilson is 
attempting to prepare a new map. From the 
earliest burials there was very little con- 
sistency in placing graves in rows and no 
specific measurements were ever made in 
marking lots that are reserved, thereby making 
the charting very difficult. 

Just west of the town of Mereta, on private 
property, there is the grave of a two year old 
Mexican boy. The year of burial was 1932. 
Because of heavy rains that had been falling in 
the area for about a week, all roads were 
impassable. The nearby neighbors constructed 
a small casket from whatever materials they 
could find. The Mexican community gathered 
at the home where the child had died, held a 
short service and all who were able walked in 
deep mud to the place of burial, which is about 
one quarter mile. The grave was dug by hand 
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Single gravesite near Mereta—Son of Domingo 
Ramirez, 18 mos., February, 1932. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission 


by neighbors and a short service was given at 
graveside. These facts were relayed to Wilburn 
Green by Manuel Dela Garza, our neighbor who 
helped to carry the casket from the home to the 
grave site. He said it was probably the saddest 
funeral he could remember other than those of 
his next of kin. 


MIDWAY 
COMMUNITY 


The community of Midway was located in 
the southwest part of Tom Green County and 
got its name because it was located midway 
between San Angelo and the community of 
Arden. The Midway community consisted 
mostly of farmers and their families. Some of 
the families living in the area were Henry Field, 
Doole Farris, Sam Haynes, Tom Lasater, Mike 
Mulkeroy and the Kolsters. Altogether there 
were about 50 family farms in the area. They 
grew mostly cotton and milo in dry land 
farming and had surface tanks for stock water. 

There was one store in the area, owned by 
the Kerrs. 

There were enough school age children that 
a building and teacher was necessary. The land 
was purchased from Chris and George 
Hagelstein in 1908. A one-room school house 
was constructed on Highway 67. One of the 
known teachers was Mrs. Sam Haynes, whose 
husband was a farmer in the area. Rainwater 
off the roof of the building was held in a cistern 
and used as drinking water. 

The school was discontinued and the children 
of the area bussed to San Angelo. 
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At Midway after a baseball game - about 191 2. ‘Botton Row ( seated ) L to R: Unknown woman, n, Edd Boyd 
(Knickerbocker baseball suit), unknown man, Willie Stevens (Riggs), John Boyd, unknown woman, Tom 
Riggs, Ida Stevens (Etheridge), May Stokes, Sallie Mitchner (Wilkerson). Standing L to R: Carrie Lou Boyd 
(Thomas), Vera McCraw, Hollie Etheridge (Knickerbocker baseball suit), Minnie (Schmidt) Beck, Tennie 
Laster, Memory Mitchner (holding baseball glove), Maggie McCleery (Farris), Ida Renna Etheridge 
(Atkinson), Addie Hobbs, Pearl Porter, Roy Woods, Wesley Stokes, Dellie Swope, Nila Farris. Photo courtesy 


of Fannie Keeling. 


The school house was sold to Herb Horice 
and was used as a home. 

The Midway cemetery is located next to the 
school land. The county helps maintain the 
cemetery. 


(Please see Wilhelm Johann Wuemling 
Story) 
By Jay Farris 


ORIENT COMMUNITY 


With the opening of the Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railroad 
in 1909, the community of Orient, 
Texas, got its start. Located 15 
miles north of San Angelo, Orient 
consisted of a general store, a large 
set of stock-pens complete with 
dipping vat and scales, a 
blacksmith shop and a cotton gin. 
Children in the Orient area 
attended school in a one-room 
building which also served as a 
non-denominational church. The 
first houses were homes for | 
railroad workers, including the 
section foreman. In 1923, a new 
schoolhouse was built on the west 
side of the tracks to serve the 
growing community. 

During its heyday, Orient store 
served area farmers, ranchers, and railroad 
workes with grocery items and as United States 
Post Office. The first postmaster of Orient, 
Texas, was Thomas Franklin Harris, with his 
term beginning in 1909. Later postmasters were 
Oscar and Dadie Brown, Joe and Berta Graves, 
Monroe and Lela Arrott, O. L. Simms, Lee 
Cade, Harry Callaway, Wallace Montgomery, 
and Lewis Baker. 

The school at Orient boasted as many as 60 
to 70 students per year, and the stockyards were 
active as a shipping and receiving point for 
products such as cotton, wool, and livestock. 
Farming, ranching, and railroad families in the 
area included the Skinners, Fullers, James, 


Charles and Kate Allen’ 5 homens near Orient, Texas 
Kate and Charles Allen and sons Newell, Orval, and Elmer; 
daughter, Nell; and granddaughter, Angie Carr, daughter of Arvilla 
(who is not pictured.) Other Allen children were Robert and Leona. 


Mimms, Jacksons, Arrotts, Allens, Browns, 
Williams, and Teals. 

With the coming of a major highway 
connecting San Angelo with Sweetwater and 
Abilene, came other means of transportation for 
agriculture products. The stockyards closed in 
the early 1940s along with jobs of railroad 
workers. The store continued to operate as Post 
Office and a filling station until its closing in 
the early 1970s. 

Several families still live in the area of Orient 
store. Its close proximity to San Angelo, along 
with the “quiet country life,” make it a pleasant 
place to call home.” 

By Bob Page 


RAY 
COMMUNITY 


All the way from Georgia and Alabama to 
Bell and Williamson counties came the 
pioneers. In the early 1900s, pioneers moved 
west, and some settled approximately 15 miles 
northeast of San Angelo in a community 
marked on the horizon to the north by tall, 
serene, lovely Mount Margaret. The settlers 
soon began construction of a school. 

Among the new settlers in this area were 
Charley Hampton (C. H.) Ray and his wife, 
Mable Smith Ray. Charley could handle a 
hammer and saw well. Another family, Will A. 
Tucker and his wife, Leora Warrick Tucker, had 
a good span of horses to pull wagons; so they 
also helped with construction. The Walter and 
Sallie McGuire family, who had settled at the 
top of a big hill near Mount Margaret with their 
four boys (Lennie, Burnice, Fred, and Edgar, 
whose mother was Muddy Patmann, DOD 
1899), assisted in building the school. 

The James Stephen Holland family, who 
came from Bell County on November 26, 1896, 
with three small children (Roxie, Bill, and 
Raymond) settled here also. They came from 
Alabama originally. 

Mr. Skinner, who settled farther away in 
Orient community, helped on the school 
building. Later, when school districts were 
formed, this was called Skinner District. 

The building was completed in 1905 and 
named Ray School for C. H. Ray, the foreman 
of the construction group. The community still 
carries the name of Ray. 

The stage curtain was painted by Mrs. Burges 
Dunn of Tennyson, an accomplished artist. She 
also painted curtains for Klattenhoff and Miles 
schools. 

Teachers in the one-room school were Robert 
Allen, 1908; Edith Donaldson; Minnie Brown; 
Floy Stroud, 1909; Miss Barth, who resided in 
San Angelo in later years and had an iron works 
factory; Mrs. Bryan Yarbough of Robert Lee; 
Clair Daniels; Eugene Brooks; and Miss 
Skinner. 

In approximately 1922, the school building 
was made into two rooms, the big room and 
the little room. Some of the teachers in these 
years were Alma Martin Wilson (1940s), 
Homalea Childress Ray (1930s), Flora Cotton 
(1920s and 1930s), Viola Aylor (1923), Stella 
Smith (1930s), Ruth Burleson (1930s), Henry 
Beaver Hamby (1930s), Doxie Loudder and 
others. 

On cold days, the big bellied black stove was 
fired up with coal, and all the children hovered 
around it until the room was warm enough for 
them to go to their desks. The 20-minute 
recesses and one hour dinner provided time for 
playing Wolf Over River, Kick the Can, and 
London Bridge is Falling Down, until that old 
hand school bell rang again. 
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Ray School, 1912, located appx. 5 miles northeast of San Angelo. 
Back Row: Sth person - Roxie Holland Harris, 7th person - Hunter 
Strain. Middle Row: Ist person - Leona Martin Keeling, 2nd person 
- Addie Martin Carrol, 4th person - Opal Strain McGuire, 6th person 
- Key Strain, 7th person - Fred Smith. Front Row: 3rd person - Bill 
Holland, 4th person - Albert Tucker. Teacher: Unknown. 


They were taught “readin’, writin’, and 
‘rithmetic to the tune of the hickory stick.” 
Many solid, secure outstanding citizens 
originated from this school. The syrup bucket 
with a cold biscuit and some syrup poured in it 
kept the children of the early 1900s strong, with 
a will and determination for the future. The 
country school of Ray is silent now, closed since 
1947, but what a great heritage those God- 
fearing, disciplined, hard-working settlers have 
left us! 

Members of the Ray Community met in the 
school building May 24, 1908, and organized 
the New Prospect Ray Baptist Church. 
Founding members were J. H. Hooper and wife, 
Steve Holland and wife, Lizzie Tucker, Leora 
Tucker, and Mittie Brown. The first preacher 
was W. W. Birchfield. In the early years, as 
people began to settle the community, the little 
church began to grow. Church records were 
kept by Brother Birchfield, later by Bill 
Holland, and upon his passing in 1985, the 
books were given to Mary Bess Granzin. In 
early years, the names of female and male 
members were kept on separate pages. 

Some of the early preachers were Brothers 
Johnson, Hicky, George Davidson (1909), 
Walker (1910), Elliot (1911), D. H. Palmer 
(1912-17), Wilkerson (1922-23), Henry 
Faulkner, Winton Blaine (1930), F. R. Cole 
(1933-34), D. K. Smith, Billy Butts (1952), 
Harmson, and Eastman. 

Sunday, Sunday night, and Wednesday night 
were set aside to serve God in worship services. 
On cold days, Edgar McGuire in his white 
starched shirt would be building a fire, although 
the soot soon changed the color of the shirt. 
Others placed benches all around the stove so 
everyone could be warm. 

A brush arbor was erected behind the church 
and benches were moved out there in the 
summer. One of the lighter moments (for the 
children) was when an old saintly gentleman 
shouted and flung his song book in the air and 
it hung in the top of the brush arbor. 
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Prayer meeting in revival time 

\y was held in groups. The older 
WZ ladies met behind the church, 
Booster Band met in the church 
building, the men were on the 
north side of the building and the 
young people were all the way 
down to the school house. Then all 
gathered back in the building for 
preaching. These were days when 
heaven, hell, fire and brimstone 
were preached. Many saintly souls 
stood and gave their testimony to 
God with tears rolling down their 
cheeks. Occasionally, a little older 
gentleman who came in and sat 
near the wall could be seen taking 
a snooze. “Amen” echoes could be 
heard as the preacher gave his 
words of God’s plan. 

With windows raised high on a summer 
Sunday morning, members could hear everyone 
who arrived. One man who was always late 
drove completely to the building near the 
window and, before cutting his motor off, raced 
it loud and long. To the children, that was the 
funniest sound of all, especially if someone was 
praying and all was quiet. 

Killing the old red rooster for Sunday dinner, 
as the preacher was coming, was an ordeal: 
chase him down, wring his neck, pour scalding 
water over and pick the feathers from him, cut 
him up, and place him in the big frying pan to 
cook. As heads were bowed for grace and 
thanksgiving, the family was indeed glad to 
have chicken for the meal. 

The little church building was moved over 
and joined to the Ray school in the early 1950s. 
In 1956 it closed, as most of the people in the 
community moved away and there were not 
enough members left to support it. It still stands 
facing the east with its memories of yesteryear. 

By Mary Bess Granzin, Miles, Texas 


ST. ANTHONY 
SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY 


The farming area in Lipan Flats, east of the 
city was predominantly a Catholic community. 
There was a need for a school in the 
area, since distance to San Angelo was 
so great. Felix and Ida Braden 
donated ten acres of land; the 
community provided the money for 
the two-room, red brick building. 
Classes opened in 1928, and the 
school with lay teachers of grades one 
through eight, was under the 
direction of the priests of Sacred 
Heart Church in San Angelo. On April 
23, 1931, two years after the church 


St. Anthony School still stands 70 years after bei 
Was Calvin and Mary Ann Pelzel’s home for 13 years—1956 to 


was built, the Bradens deeded the property to 
the Catholic Diocese of Amarillo. 

John Willeke, who was deaf, constructed the 
school of tile, plaster, wood and red brick. This 
building still stands today. The community 
donated money to build the school and some 
of the same volunteers built a community center 
in 1929. They were of German and Czech 
descent and included Felix Braden, Andrew 
Braden, John Mees, Hugo Mees, Louis Englert, 
Pete Englert, John Bubenik, Otto Bubenik, 
Simon Bubenik, George Lehr, Albert Streicher 
and many others, including their children. 

The idea of the school and community center 
was to construct a church on this same acreage. 
However, the Dioceses was reluctant to build a 
church in a location away from a town or main 
highway and the idea of a church here was 
ceded. 

The first teacher at St. Anthony was Olga 
Zappe (1928-29). Belle Bunnell Feist of Wall 
and Joe Schwartz of Moravia, Texas, fol- 
lowed. Pat and Anabel Sparger, sisters, from 
Fort Worth are still remembered for their zeal 
for teaching school subjects and prayer. The 
teachers’ salaries were paid by the people of 
the community, and most of the teachers 
boarded with families of the students. Belle 
Feist said her pay for seven months of school 
was $1000. Public schools were paying $60 per 
month of school. 

Punishment for misbehaving in school was 
a trip to the coal house with a large bucket to 
refill the coal bin for the heater or to stand with 
one’s nose in a circle drawn on a chalk board. 
Nevertheless, the students of long ago 
remember their teachers with love and respect. 

During the depression years, financial 
difficulties became overwhelming, and the 
school had to close in 1937. Its last report to 
the Catholic Directory showed two lay teachers 
and sixty-seven students enrolled. 

The school and community center was 
located about eight miles east of San Angelo 
on FM 765. The property and school building 
is now owned by Calvin and Mary Ann Pelzel. 
The school, their home for many years, now 
vacant, stands there as a monument to our early 
small schools. 

The community center located about one-half 
block west of the school and built in 1929 was 
about forty feet by sixty feet in size including a 
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‘built in 1928. 


1969. Photo courtesy of Doris Block 
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St. Anthony School, Students and Teacher, Back of School—South Side 
Back Row - Tallest Students, L-R-Eddie Bubenik, Melvin Braden, Mr. Joe Schwartz (Teacher), Albert Bubenik, 
Edward Englert, Emmitt Lehr, Quentin Mees, Elmer Braden, Harvey Braden. Second Row - L-R—-Virginia 
Lehr, Ernest Braden, Milton Braden, Alleen Lehr, Ida Streicher, Sophie Englert, Celestine Mees, Helen 
Englert. Front Row - L-R-Julius Bubenik, Lynwood Mees, Earl Braden, David Braden & Milton Bubenik. 
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Picture taken in Spring of 1932. Photo courtesy of Ida Lehr 


large coat room and a small bar where Cokes, 
Orange Crush, candy and gum were sold. There 
was an area for a stage and wooden benches on 
the long sides of the hall. 

The hall was used for community dances 
every other Sunday night during the ’30s and 
40s. During the ’50s the dance schedules were 
rotated with Olfen and Rowena communities. 

The scene at the Community Hall repeated 
itself for each dance. The teenage girls sat on 
the north benches, the boys stood in a circle at 
the stage end of the hall, the mothers and the 
small children on the south benches scanned 
the dance floor while the small babes slept on 
quilt pallets in the coat room. The fathers, in 
small circles, talked farming in between dance 
sets with their spouses. All the while the 
musicians played the old time German or Czech 
polkas and waltzes. Also popular were the folk 
dances, the Schottische, Put Your Little Foot, 
Ten Pretty Girls, Garden Waltz, Seven Step 
Polka, Herr Schmitt and others. At the end of 
the dance, the families went home together. 

Many different bands provided music during 
this era. L. V. “Boots” Braden revealed he 
played cornet, trumpet and drums with many 
different groups. Bands remembered are an all 
brass community band which included family 
members of the Frank Klein orchestra, Bubenik, 
Braden, Feist, Herman Franke, and others. Also 
performing and playing for dances were the 
eight members of the Ripple Family Orchestra 
which included Jerry/cornet, Ed/bass, Henry A./ 
piano, Frank Sr./violin, Henry Sr./drums, 
Henry Jr./saxaphone, Bill/trombone, and Julius/ 
clarinet. These musicians were related as father, 
sons, brothers and cousins and performed 
polkas and waltzes over many parts of West 
Texas and at KGKL Radio in the St. Angelus 
Hotel for an hour every Saturday for four or 
five years. 


Other bands playing at the community hall 
were L. B. Bacha with his dulcimer from 
Fayetteville, Joe Teagarden, Harry Harrison’s 
Harrison Texans, Justis Pool, Bobby Block’s 
Traveling Texans, the all girl band, The 
Westerners, comprised of Pauline, Dorine and 
Rosalie Strakos, Gladys and Kloma Shipman, 
Wanda Brown, Carmen Dorsey and Dolly the 
drummer. This group also played at the Hangar, 
a night spot (about 3300 Sherwood Way). The 
Louis Pelzel Band was one of the last ones to 
play at the community hall about 1958. 

The hall met with fate and burned down 
twice, in 1935 and 1938, but was rebuilt by the 
hardy men of the community. The building was 
used for insurance lodge meetings, mainly the 
Germania Mutual, RVOS, SPJST. The last 
meeting held there was September 1968. 

Over the 39 years of the St. Anthony’s 
Community Hall’s existence, the building was 
used for more than its dances. The people of 
the area put on small fall festivals to raise 
money for the school teachers’ salaries; local 
mutual insurance companies and the beef clubs 
conducted meetings in the hall. Besides the area 
dances, there were wedding dances, school 
plays, box suppers, afternoon picnics and just 
plain afternoon family gatherings. The power 
source of lighting the hall was a gasoline engine 
Kholer light plant generator. Once the generator 
was stolen and Coleman lamps were used to 
light the night. 

In time, other family names appeared upon 
the scene such as: Mazur, Dorotik, Hazenak, 
Havlak, Hoelscher, Feist & others. Then in 
1940-41, the Rural Electric Co-op came to the 
area, and television was hooked up in the 
1950s. The need for community entertainment 
became less and less. So, as histories come and 
go, so did the St. Anthony School and Center, 
but the memories of the tough times and the 


good times still linger in the minds of many 
long-lived people of this area that sits on a 
bountiful shallow water irrigation district in the 
deep black soil. 

In 1969 the hall was sold and dismantled. The 
wood was used to build an addition to a home; 
the metal roof became a shelter for hay and feed. 
And now, the 39 year old hall lives on in the 
extended community at the newer and larger 
St. Ambrose Parish Hall just off highway 87 in 
Wall, Texas. 

By Tempe Gerngross, Doris Block and 

Vera Koth 


SCHERZ 
SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY 


In 1906, Sims District #6 was very large. Joe 
Tyler helped circulate a petition to divide the 
district. Commissioners Court Minutes, Book 
5, p. 297, November 14, 1906, describes an 
order creating Sims #13 and Scherz #6 out of 
Sims #6. For Scherz #6, the boundaries were 
the area east of Highway 277 South. The school 
that remained in Scherz #6 was the Tyler 
School, located off the now Walling-Pecan 
Road and three miles east of 277 South. Later 
the school was named Scherz (pronounced 
“Shuts” at that time by the people who lived 
there). 

Scherz School and community were named 
for Wilhelm N. Scherz who came from 
Wertham-am-Main, Germany, to New York in 
1879 when he was about 21 years of age. There 
he joined a group of immigrants and came to 
Seguin, Texas, where he farmed for three years. 
Then, with his wife, he came to Lipan Springs 
to work for Jefferson and Erskine, pioneer 
Texas cattlemen. 

Schertz left Lipan Springs in 1889, leased 
some lands in the Door Key Country, took up 
the 160-acre homestead and built their home 
on this place in 1890. Children, Jeff and 
Elizabeth (Bettie) were first taught by a 
governess in the home. Bettie’s first teacher was 
a pharmacist from Boston, Massachusetts, Mr. 
A. O. Richardson, who later taught in Sims and 
Lipan School at Wall. Miss Mettie West also 
taught in the Scherz home, leaving to teach in 
the Sims #6 near Pecan Station. In 1905, Bettie 
Scherz married James H. Green, her teacher at 
Sims School in 1901-02. They moved to 
Stanton and later to the Fort Worth area. After 
the death of her husband in 1929, she moved 
back to the ranch in 1931 to take over and 
oversee the ranching operations for her ailing 
parents until her death when she was in her late 
80s. 

Miss Mary Holmes (Mrs. Roy Ogden) was 
the first teacher in the Tyler School located on 
the Cochran place. In 1905-06, teacher Sallie 
Mae Loveless was paid $45; in 1906-07, Arthur 
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Merritt was paid $50, and 62 students were 
enrolled on the books. There were 40 
scholastics in 1909, five in 1918, three in 1919, 
and 18 in 1922. 

An election on July 17, 1909 (Book 6, p. 5) 
set the tax rate for District #6 at 15¢ on $100 
valuation. The vote was 9 for and 8 against. In 
1913, the Scherz School taught ages from 7 to 
17, with the top grade being the seventh. The 
State Apportionment was $6.99 per capita. 


Scherz School Children 1922-1923 
Scherz one-room School. Front Row L-R: Dovie 
DeShazo (in dark coat), Alta Bruce Legg, Robert 
Boykin. Second Row L-R: Harold Moore, Duane 
DeShazo, Milton Blanton, George D. Legg. Third 
Row: unknown, unknown, Lourita Roberts (with 
head down), Jack Edmonson and Carl Scherz. 


In 1913, this schoolhouse was moved about 
two and one-half miles northeast to the 
southwest corner of Section 131 owned by Sam 
Estes. After about two years, it was moved back 
to about one-half mile north of where it had 
been on the Cochran place to a lot furnished by 
John Young. Classes continued to be held there 
through the 1927-28 term. 

These tiny one-room schools placed on 
wooden skids or wooden wheels were moved 
by horses pulling the school from place to place. 
The site selected depended upon where most 
of the children lived on the sparsley populated 
farms and ranches. 

A larger school was needed and some wanted 
a different location. An $8,000 bond issue 
(dated June 15, 1928; due June 16, 1968; 
payable $200 each year at 5%) was sold to State 
Board of Education. 

County Board minutes, June 30, 1928, gave 
Scherz trustees permission to buy a lot from 
Albert Nichols out of the NW corner of Section 
25. Higginbotham Brothers and Co. com- 
pleted the four room red brick building in the 
fall of 1928 at a cost of $7,759.03. 

No classes were held for the terms 1937-38 
to 1939-40. The pupils were transferred to 
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Fairview, Wall and San Angelo. Classes 
resumed in the fall of 1940 and continued to 
the end of the 1943-44 term. A few days were 
taught at the beginning of 1944-45. Then, the 
pupils were transferred to other schools. 

Scherz was divided in the fall of 1949. About 
three-fifths of the area and the lot with the 
school were attached to Fairview #8 and the 
remainder to Wall. Tom Green County School 
Board Minutes, July 2, 1949: “Motion made 
Louis Sefcik and H. R. Wright to divide #6 
between Fairview CSD #8 and Wall CSD #7, 
assets to be equally divided between Wall and 
Fairview. Fairview got the school and lot. On 
motion of Mr. A. S. Brokaw seconded by Mr. 
Lloyd Kerr and at the request of Mr. L. V. Posey 
and Mr. J. W. Jensen, Sims #13 was annexed to 
Fairview #8.” 

In the early school years when traveling many 
miles a day was out of the question due to 
lack of transportation of any kind, teachers lived 
in homes of families near the school. In Scherz, 
Vada Ritter lived with the Homer DeShazo 
family while she taught at Scherz in 1925-26. 

Some of the children who attended the Scherz 
School #6 were family members of Lawrence 
Wright, Homer DeShazo, Joe Simcik, Raymond 
Glass, Charlie Boykin, Leo Matejek, Andrew 
Braden, Milton Blanton, Louis Sefcik, Joe 
Englert, the Leggs, Jack Edmonson, and Carl 
Scherz. Many more names should be listed, 
but are unknown to us! 

A couple of stories came to light of the early 
days while walking to school. One of the little 
girls became lost on her way to school. All the 
community went out to look for her when she 
did not arrive at the school. She had lost her 
directions and had ended up on the front porch 
of a family in a completely opposite direction. 
Another story told was when a young lad 
walking to school stopped to pick up a young 
skunk. As a result, the teacher sent him back 
home for some very good reasons. 

Milton Blanton, at age eight or nine, rode his 
family horse “Goty” to the Scherz wooden 
school in 1919-1920. He rode “Goty 3 miles 
each way to school. 

The Fairview-Wall Consolidation vote of 
March 1970 reunited the 1949 split of the 
Scherz territory and all is now part of the Wall 
Independent School District. 

By Doris Block 


SIMS COMMON 
SCHOOL 
DISTRICT #6 
AND #13 


The Common School District #6 on the Lipan 
Flats was created June 11, 1889. It was called 
Sims District 6. In 1906, the district was 
divided, the area east of Highway 277 becoming 


Scherz #6 and west of Highway 277 was Sims 
#13. 

Sims #6 was about 12 miles south of San 
Angelo. The County Commissioners’ Minutes 
in Book 3, pp. 249-50 of June 1889 reported 
no election held in #6, and trustees appointed 
were J. T. Sims, William Scherz, and Mabry 
Gardner. 

Sims School District existed for 43 years 
from 1892 to 1935, but the school had several 
names and locations. The first location was west 
of Highway 277 and three miles southwest of 
Pecan Station junction on the southeast side of 
the South Concho River; later the school was 
located on the south side of Pecan Creek where 
it crosses Highway 277. The Savelle Stage Line 
had a stop on the east side of the road across 
from the school on Pecan Creek in 1906. The 
last two locations, from about 1926 to 1936, 
were on the west side of South Concho. There 
must have been two of these locations west of 
the South Concho, with one spot still marked 
by a windmill and concrete tank. These 
locations all west of Highway 277 were called 
Sims, Pecan, Zephyr, and South Concho. 

In 1904, the location of schools on the east 
side of Highway 277 was changed several times 
and the names also changed from Tyler to 
Scherz. 

Book 8, pp. 446, August 28, 1893 .... J. T. 
Sims and wife deeded to Milton Hays, County 
Judge, one acre out of Survey 101 in name of 
David Lloyd. It was situated on the waters on 
South Concho River and described as follows: 

Beginning at a stake and stone mound 1340 

varas North, 41 degrees East from the 

Southwest corner of David Lloyd Survey, 

75 and 1/6 varas by 75 and 1/6 varas, for 

school. (The deed was signed by J. T. Sims, 

and M. W. Sims, with Louis Farr as Notary 

Public.) 

Sims School District was named for John 
Thomas Sims who came to Tom Green County 
in July 1884, where he purchased a ranch 
consisting of 2,205 acres, 12 miles south of San 
Angelo on the South Concho River. He hauled 
the lumber by a horse drawn wagon from 
Abilene, Texas, to build a house on the ranch 
which was their home for more than 65 years. 
Sims and his wife, Mollie, donated the lot west 
of 277 for the school which was known as the 
“Sims” School. The family lived near the 
schoolhouse and Will, Otis and Della were 
pupils. One child, Jim, died when quite young. 
(Information supplied by Mrs. H. Baker, nee 
Lottie Lee Sims, granddaughter). 

Mrs. Hattye (Stidham) Lee stated her sister, 
Mary Lee (Stidman) Jones attended school at 
Sims about 1894. A Mr. C. M. Cash was the 
teacher. Hattye Stidham taught in Bismarck 
District #8 in the Ben Ficklin or Cat Claw 
Schools for two years, 1909 to 1911. 

In 1892-93, the first teacher for Sims #6 east 
of the South Concho was Mrs. Minnie Jones 
Toole, a daughter of William Currie Jones, a 


ranchman of Christoval who was elected trustee 
in the vast District 2 on Saturday, August 2, 
1884. This was the first general trustee election 
in this area since the creation of Districts | and 
2 under the authority of Section 36 of the new 
School Act of 1884. A note taken from County 
Commissioners minutes of May term of 1894 
indicated that J. T. Sims, William Scherz and 
A. Gardner were to hold an election at Sims 
School. While teaching at Sims in 1892-93 and 
1893-94, Mrs. Minnie Toole boarded with the 
Sims family. 

One of the early teachers at the old Sims 
School was Clarence M. Cash, a young man 
interested in becoming a medical doctor. He 
taught two terms at Sims in 1894-96. He saved 
a little money to help finance medical studies. 
Clarence Cash “read medicine” here with Dr. 
Cornick and taught for three years at 
Knickerbocker. In 1953, at age 89, Dr. Cash 
was honored as Texas “Doctor of the Year.” 

In 1904, Sims #6 had built a new schoolhouse 
in the Southwest corner of the 200 acre tract 
(now owned by Clifton Simcik) out of J. S. 
Grant survey 6, three miles east of Highway 
277. 

Joe Cochran gave the lot for the school. At 
this time Sims #6 had the new Tyler school and 
a school at Pecan Creek, west of Highway 277 
South. The 1905 school was called Zephyr in 
the 1905 records. 

Joe Tyler helped to circulate a petition to 
divide District #6. Book 5, p. 297, November 
14, 1906: an order was given creating Sims #13 
and Scherz #6. Sims #13 boundaries were 
described to be the area West of Highway 277 
South and Scherz #6 was the area East of 
Highway 277 South. 

Between the years 1892 and 1903, teachers 
listed for Sims #6 were: Mrs. Minnie (Jones) 
Toole, C. M. Cash, Miss McHenry, Mr. 
McLean, S. O. Richardson, Maggie Hannum, 
Mettie West and James Green. In 1909, teachers 
received $35 per month for teaching in the one- 
room schools. The salary was raised to $75 by 
1932-33, cut to $50 by 1936 because there were 
so few students by then. 

In 1913-14, the grades taught were through 
the seventh grade and the ages of children 
ranged from 7-17. Even though many names 
were on the roll, the average daily attendance 
was never high. Parents paid for textbooks 
used in the schools before an amendment was 
passed in 1918 for free textbooks and a state 
tax for purchasing the books. Mrs. Elizabeth 
(Scherz) Green kept for display a number of 
her old school books that she used in Sims 
School, including a few she used when a 
governess taught in the Scherz home. One of 
the books was Sadler’s Excelsior Fifth Reader. 
Some of the names found in Mrs. Green’s books 
were: Ada Gardner; Della Sims, December 15, 
1892; Ruth Smith, 1894; George Gauwain, 
January 16, 1894; Louis Jones, Door Key 
Ranches; Jeff Scherz. This little saying was 


found on one of the books, “I loved you once, 
and I love you still, you may change, but I never 
will.” 

The Tom Green County School Board 
Minutes of December 19, 1925 stated that 
trustees of Sims #13 were authorized to sell the 
old Sims school house on the East side of the 
South Concho River. The other school was 
located on the west side of South Concho 
River where a windmill stood until about 1990. 
Roy Lee Blanton and Victor Gilly attended this 
school in 1928-29. 

On November 14, 1987, Victor Gilly 
recounted his days at the school in 1928-29. 
There were no more than ten or twelve children 
enrolled at that time. He rode five miles on 
horseback to get to school each day. Besides 
the lunch he took for himself, he brought a bag 
of feed for his horse. The teacher that year 
was Frances Burleson who taught eight to ten 
children, five grades and drove a Model T car 
thirteen or fourteen miles each day to teach at 
the Sims School three miles West of South 
Concho River where the windmill and tank 
stood. On days that the weather was very cold 
or rainy, Miss Burleson would stay with a 
family near the school until roads and 
conditions were better. In many of the schools 
in the rural areas during the early days, teachers 
boarded with a family of one of the students. 
Some teachers had no transportation; some 
drove horse and buggy, but it must be said that 
most, in those situations, must have had total 
dedication to teach the three “R’s” to the few 
students in the far out places with no 
conveniences. Milton Blanton recalled that 
about six or seven students attended school in 
1925. 

After 1935-36, Sims #13 paid tuition and 
transportation for its students that were 
transferred to Christoval, Knickerbocker and 
San Angelo. No classes were held after the 
1935-36 term except for a few days of that 
school year. On July 2, 1949, the Tom Green 
County School Board Minutes recorded that 
“On Motion of Mr. A. S. Brokaw, seconded by 
Mr. Lloyd Kerr and at the request of Mr. L. V. 
Posey and Mr. J. W. Jensen, Sims Common 
School District was annexed to Fairview 
Common School District #8. 

Sims School District #6 existed for fourteen 
years from 1892 through 1906. Sims #13 dates 
from 1906 to 1936, a period of thirty years. 

By Doris Block 


SKINNER 
COMMUNITY 


A part of Tom Green County’s history is still 
evident in the all-but-forgotten Skinner 
cemetery located, according to an old deed 
description, “on the waters of Crows’ Nest 
Creek, about 18 miles N and 15 miles E from 


San Angelo.” Some grave markers show 
burials were as early as 1882 and as late as 1932. 

Research shows that G. W. Pierce sold W. J. 
Skinner some land in 1898-land that the 
State Land Board had awarded Pierce in 
January of 1884. There was a Skinner School 
District Number 20 with three schools: Ray, 
Klattenhoff, and Skinner. In 1911, the 
Klattenhoff and Skinner schools had seven 
grades each and Ray school had ten grades. 
Skinner school was a two-year school located 
on Washington County Rail Road Survey 106 
land belonging to J. T. Harmon. An adjoining 
survey was owned by J. T. Rabb. In 1912, 80 
students were in the per capita figure in 
District 20. 


Skinner Cemetery taken in 1973. Photo courtesy of 
Wilma Roberts Gardner 


Family names on the community cemetery 
markers were Pierce, Skinner, Fairbanks, Hall, 
Moody, and House. Some graves are unmarked. 

By Wilma Roberts Gardner 


SYKES 
COMMUNITY 


Tobias (an itinerant Baptist minister) and 
Susan Sykes, with their nine children, moved 
to Tom Green County in December, 1894. They 
leased the Ed Lyles place on Lipan Flat until 
they bought a large farm east of Six Mile 
Crossing in 1899. The area later known as the 
Sykes Community roughly included the lands 
east and south of the Main Concho River 
(beginning with the Sykes farm), followed the 
river on the north to meet the Mullins (later 
Veribest) Community on the east, and con- 
tinued south to the Wall Community. 

Among the meanings for community are 
friendly association and fellowship; the 
boundaries of a community of people are not 
clear-cut and precise. Certainly people such 
as the John Reed family (west of the Sykes 
area), the Kaase family on the north, and the 
Wootens (northeast) joined in many of the 
activities and neighborhood interactions. 
Houston Wooten remembers going to programs 
at the Sykes School. The people in the 
community were farmers and many were either 
German or Czech, such as Rathje, Grigar, 
Olsak, Mika and Kohutek, in name and origins. 
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Mrs. Alvine (Bettie) Mika describes the 
Sykes Community as one of neighbors helping 
neighbors. She spoke of families butchering 
their meat together and helping out in times of 
sickness. She could remember no major 
catastrophe in the area before the 1936 flood. 
The floodwaters left much land along the river 
bare of pecan trees and other normal plant life 
and littered with huge debris such as ice boxes 
and parts of houses washed down from San 
Angelo. Thanksgiving holidays were spent 
gathering pecans on the half. Pecans were part 
of the cash crop for Miss Fannie Sykes and 
others along the river. 

There were no organized churches within the 
community, but J. B. Bitner recalls attending 
nondenominational Sunday School at the Sykes 
schoolhouse. Mrs. Frank (Irene) White, a 
teacher at the Sykes school, 1928-1932, related 
that the schoolhouse was the only meeting place 
in the area. Good Friday was a holiday, but the 
teachers and children went to the school on 
Friday morning. Anton Grigar, school trustee, 
brought a barrel of lemonade and the women 
brought cakes. After the children hunted eggs 
and had refreshments, they went home at 
eleven. Mrs. White was impressed by the 
cooperation and lack of factions in the 
community. 

The Sykes School, which became the heart 
of the Sykes Community, was located on the 
Paint Rock Road just southeast of the Sykes 
farm on two acres donated by C. H. Rathje. Two 
deeds are recorded from Rathje to Tom Green 
County, in April, 1906, and September, 1907. 
A one-room schoolhouse was built by 
subscriptions and donations, but the exact date 
is not verified. Nat Sykes recalled attending 
Sykes School in 1906 with Willie Meers being 
his teacher. Kent Mitchell stated he attended 
Sykes in January, 1908, with Miss Myrtle 
Huffman as his teacher. These teachers were 
paid from Mullins District funds—Miss Willie 
Meers in the winter and spring of 1907 and Miss 
Myrtle Huffman in both 1907 and 1908. 
Separate accounting for the Sykes School began 


in September, 1909, under the designation of 
District #22. The first checks were $2.00 to C. 
C. Sykes for census and small sums to others 
for repairs and hardware. Sara Earls was the 
first teacher paid by District #22; her salary was 
$50.00 per month for six months. Sara Sykes 
Wilson was the teacher in 1910-11 and was paid 
for six and one-half months. 

In 1928, $3,000.00 was voted for a larger 
school, as two teachers were needed. Lumber 
was purchased from L. E. Dodd and Stephens 
Lumber Co., fence and wire from Armstrong 
& Sons, wire and lime from Burton-Lingo Co., 
pipes and pump from Findlater Hardware Co., 
and desks and a water fountain from 
Southwestern Seating Co. In one record this 
building was described as having three rooms. 
Mrs. Irene White was employed as the second 
teacher and she describes two classrooms and 
a third room with a little cook stove in it, used 
for a kitchen. In this room, she put two chairs 
together, covered them with a quilt, and made 
a bed for Clovis Olsak to take a nap. 


Sykes School students, 1911-12 or 1916-17. 


Both Mrs. White and the other teacher, Mr. 
W. A. Campbell, lived in town. By 1940 only 
one teacher was needed, and in 1944 the 
students were transferred to San Angelo or 
Wall. The building has since burned. 

A Sykes Home Demonstration Club was 
formed in 1941 with six members, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Bettie Mika. The first yearbook 
was for 1942, with Mrs. R. R. Olsak as 
president, Mrs. Charlie 
(Earnestine) Kaase as 
vice president, and 
Mrs. R. D. Caldwell as 
secretary. Mrs. Bettie 
Mika was council 
delegate, Fannie Sykes 
was reporter, and Mrs. 
Charles Kaase, Sr., was 
recreation leader. 
Membership in the 
club grew to 21 in 
1971, but most of the 
members were San 
_ Angelo residents. In 
1983, in the last 
available yearbook, 
Mrs. Bettie Mika and 


Mrs. Raymond Adams were the only two with 
rural addresses. 

Miss Fannie Sykes died in February, 1960, 
and Mrs. Mika has moved to town. People now 
ask, “Sykes Community? What is that?’ 

By Ruby Kettler 


TANKERSLEY 
COMMUNITY 


Tankersley was named for Richard Franklin 
Tankersley, the first white settler in the Concho 
country. A native of Alabama, in 1864, he 
brought his wife and children from Mississippi. 
They stopped at Lipan Springs and at the head 
of the South Concho, and eventually moved on 
to the Dove Creek and Spring Creek area, where 
they were living at the time of the battle of Dove 
Creek in January 1865. 

Tankersley ran cattle on the open range, 
before land was fenced. He opposed the sheep- 
men who moved in during the 1870’s, but 
became reconciled to his neighbors. He owned 
many sections of land, and his son Fayette 
Tankersley acquired even more. About 1910 
Tankersley built the two-story house as a ranch 
headquarters. He is buried near the house, along 
with several of his children, by a second 
marriage. 

John P. Lee had operated the Lee Ranch along 
Spring Creek and the Knickerbocker and Arden 
roads since the death of his father in 1890. The 
Lee home, “Vista Concho,” on the Middle 


Tankersley home, later it was John P. Lee’s home at 
Tankersley. Photo courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission 


William E. “Bill” Lee. The Lee Ranch was awarded 


a certificate under the Family Heritage Program of 
the Texas Department of Agriculture representing 
100 years of continuous ownership and operation 
by the Lee Family. Photo courtesy of Tom Green 
County Historical Commission 


Concho near Seven-Mile Bridge, burned in 
1920. Tankersley had died in 1912. In 1924, 
with other ranchmen, John Lee bought 10,000 
acres from the Tankersley heirs. 

In 1926, John Lee bought the Tankersley 
home place. The 2,471-acre ranch is still 
operated by Lee descendants. In 1980, the Lee’s 
celebrated the hundredth year since their 
grandfather Philip C. Lee settled and acquired 
ranch land in Tom Green County. 

Tankersley was surveyed and platted by W. 
W. Colpitts, a civil engineer licensed in the state 
of Missouri, County of Jackson. The plat of 
blocks 1 through 42 was filed February 27, 
1909, by Neal S. Doran, J. V. Fleming, and 
William Lee Karnes, trustees for the Orient 
Land Company. Tankersley added blocks 43 to 
63, November 17, 1909 with H. M. Yarden as 
the surveyor. 

The railroad came to Tankersley in 1910, 
accompanied by 13 saloons. Some of the 
cattlemen shipping from Tankersley stockyards 
were Ault, Lee, Lewis, Stokes and Wardlaw. 

Sam Harkey, who had bought lot 8, block 
13, from R. F. Tankersley on December 27, 
1909, put in a merchantile store in 1911. The 
town was then composed of Harkey’s store, the 
post office, Harkey’s Saloon, and a few 
homes. Later, there was also a gas station and 
store together; the Reids had this store in 1926. 
J. A. (Jude) Reid acquired a large portion of 
the townsite, which he later sold to John P. Lee, 
who deeded part of it back to Reid as location 
for a cotton gin. 

Dedication and map of Tankersley Mexican 
Subdivisions was filed in 1916 by Mrs. 
Concepcion Tankersley. One-acre lots, in the 
subdivision, were purchased by eight families: 
Pablo Basquez, Francisco Perez, Nicholas 
Basan, Anastacio Gonzales, Jose Longoria, 
Merced Contraras, Aniselo Relles, and Rafael 
R. Mufioz. 

Other early families in Tankersley were 
Mitchner, McCraw, Childress, and Nard. Jack 
Beck operated a saloon. Theodore Ethridge 
Boyd was postmaster. Theodore David Boyd 
ran a mail route to Knickerbocker. 


John P. Lee acquired the 40,020 acre ranch 
at Tankersley. He donated land for the building 
of a school at Tankersley. He was one of the 
organizers of the Tom Green County Fair which 
later became the San Angelo Stock Show and 
Rodeo. John P. and his wife, Sarah Allen Lee, 
had six children: John P., Jr., Philip Ben, Mary 
Meador, Louise, William E. and Helen 
(Collins). 

The Tankersley Auxiliary of Tom Green 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross was 
organized September 28, 1918. Officers were 
Mrs. L. P. Duncan, Chairman; Mrs. E. A. 
Thompson, Treasurer; and Miss Ethel Murry, 
Secretary. Other chapter members were: Ira 
Hobbs, Tom Boyd, Sam Harkey, H. E. Harkey, 
Bud Coffee, R. F. Tankersley, T. D. Boyd, Mr. 
Sparkman, Misses Gladys and Ollie Hobbs. 

In 1935, the community consisted of two 
stores, a train station, the post office, two 
churches, the school, several houses clustered 
around, and then farther out were farms and 
ranches. Families, not yet mentioned, living in 
the community during this time were Anderson, 
Boyd, Brannon, Clendenen, Collier, Gandy, 
Hobbs, Hernandez, Joyce, Kennedy, King, 
Kubena, Lawson, Lee, McCleery, Motl, 
McClendon, Patton, Pierce, Roberts, Rychlik, 
Ratliff, Sawyer, Slaton, Spurgen, Stephenson, 
Terry, White and Wilkerson. 


; are movies a 
South side of the first old Tankersley Schoolhouse. 
One room with a pull-down partition to divide it into 
2 rooms. Photo courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission 

Some early school teachers were: Mr. Davis, 
Mr. St. John, Ethel Murry, Fanny Foster, Edna 
Wyatt, Mrs. Jim (Willie Swope) White, Mrs. 
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Tankersley School house - second school building. 


Langford, Mr. Shepherd, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cawyers. Early records show that for the year 
1909 and 1910, scholars numbered ninteen. By 
1913 there were twenty-six. Mr. Springstun and 
T. W. Parker were county school superinten- 
dents in 1921. 

During a period from 1935 to 1945, as most 
schools were, this school was the hub of activity. 
Quite often plays were being practiced. One 
school play, “The Maid in Yellow,” involved 
quite a few people. All the primary and 
intermediate children participated in some way. 
Parents and other members of the family helped 
with costumes and preparations. 

Another highlight for many of the school 
children was a trip to the Texas Centennial. The 
Principal, Ted Wilhoit, drove the bus, and 
teachers Gladys Wilhoit and Jonnie Lee helped 
supervise the children. Many of the children 
had never been away from their parents. Very 
few had been out of the county, and not one of 
them had ever been to Dallas. So a few were 
homesick, had headaches, upset stomachs, etc. 
Yet afterwards, when the trip was mentioned, 
all referred to it as the big event of early school 
days. 

In 1962, sixty-four students attended 
Tankersley-Twin Mountain school, twenty-five 
of them being from Boys Ranch. In 1965, the 
school was down to forty-two students and in 
1968 the school was closed and students from 
Boys Ranch were transferred to San Angelo 
schools. 

The Baptist Church at Tankersley was 
organized about 1904 or 1905. The Wilkersons 
and the Sawyer families were two of the first 
members. Brother N. D. Bullock, the first 
pastor, drove from San Angelo in his buggy on 
Saturday, spent the night with some members, 
and returned to San Angelo Sunday afternoon. 
Deacons were Mr. Wilkerson, Luther Ratliff, 
G. L. Joyce and Jude Reid. 


Tankersley Home Demonstration Club, ca. 1951 
Standing, L-R, Mrs. Bill Ripple, Mrs. Howard 
Bunting, Mrs. Bud Campbell, Mrs. Oscar Motl, Mrs. 
R. W. Fields, Mrs. Emmett Vick, Mrs. Deck Arthur. 
Seated Mrs. (Emma) White. 
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In 1928, Floyd D. Boyd and wife Prebble 
gave an acre of land on which to build a church 
building. Helping to construct the wooden 
frame building were John Hollie Etheridge and 
his sons, James, Morris and Truitt. Also Charles 
Atkinson, husband of Ida Rena, helped. A 
decrease in membership in the late 1940s 
caused the church to disband. The piano was 
given to the Harris Avenue Baptist Church in 
San Angelo and the church building was given 
to a church in Stanton, Texas. 

A Church of Christ congregation was 
organized about 1920 from a meeting of H. C. 
and Emma White, John J. and Lillian McCleery, 
and Pete and Mary Lowe. The first services 
were held in the old two-room schoolhouse with 
an occasional visiting minister. 

Gospel meetings were held in the summer- 
time under the arbor at Foster Park with Frank 
Black, minister from Sheffield, being the first 
to preach there. Then in 1928, H. C. White, John 
J. McCleery and John Pierce purchased some 
land about halfway between Tankersley and 
Foster Park to build a church house. All the 
members helped and Wendell Phillips was the 
supervisor of construction. Charles Craft 
painted the sign above the door: “Church of 
Christ, Welcome.” 

Some mentioned members of the con- 
gregation were: the Whites with their daughters: 
Onita (Fields), Imogene (Griffin), Jeffy Ruth 
(Norwood), Bernice (Clendenen), and Mary 
Ellen (Dunlap). The McCleerys with their 
children: John O., William R., Forrest A., Allen 
S., Lois (Fergason), and Ida Mae (Craft). The 
Lowes with their children: Walter and Viola; 
David Hobbs; the Phillips family: Wendall, 
Irma and Paul; the Mayfield family; Mrs. Mike 
Muckleroy; Edna (Hobbs) Cockburn; Gladys 
(Hobbs) Chaney; Floyd and Eunice Knight; 
John Roach; Elvin Pate; the Barrett children; 
and the families of Alex Kennedy, Sam Lee, 
John Pierce, Orville Patton, Joe King, Melvin 
Thompson, Troy Branham. The families of 
Boothe, Stephenson, Pringle, Sartain and 
Spurger. 

After about thirty years of service to the 
community, membership dwindled as people 
moved away or died. The building was sold and 
moved for a church in Rankin, Texas. 

Submitted by Ava Kennedy, 

Bill and Billie Bockman, Tom and JoAn 
Earnest, Mae McCleery Craft, 
Franke Joyce, Fannie Keeling, 
Peggy Steger, Gladys Wilhoit, 

Mary Lou McBride, Oressa Martin and 

Joe L. Collins 
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VANCOURT 
COMMUNITY 


Vancourt is located 20 miles east, southeast 
of San Angelo on U. S. Highway 87, called the 
Brady City Road in early records. In 1908, 
Vancourt’s postmaster estimated the com- 
munity’s population to be 125. The 1980 
Federal Census listed Vancourt’s population at 
125. 

Ranchers and stock farmers began moving 
into the Vancourt area in the 1870s. Describing 
the country in later years, they all seemed to 
agree on the large number of antelope and 
coyotes and the small number of mesquite trees 
in the area. Ranching and farming are still the 
main occupations in the community. 

By 1891, there were enough settlers to 
organize a Methodist Church. In 1896 land was 
donated for a school by Clara and James F. Starr, 
named White Swan School. Land was donated 
just east of the school by the Starrs in 1901 for 
a church with additional land donated in 1904 
for a cemetery. 

In the spring of 1906, the church moved to 
another community. In the summer of 1907, the 
school building was moved to Vancourt, where 
in 1909 it officially became the Vancourt 
School. In 1938, the W.P.A. constructed a new 
school building of native stone. The 1939-1940 
school year was the last year classes were taught 
at Vancourt. The building is now a community 
center. 


Averitt School, 1909. Arrow points to Mable Averitt, 
9 years old. Teacher is probably Miss Susie Schooler. 


In the early days, the road through Vancourt 
to the Concho County line was an unfenced 
route through ranches. Paving of the highway 
from San Angelo through Vancourt to the 
county line was completed in 1928. 

Stage stops on the mail routes were the first 
“businesses” in the Vancourt area. Around the 
turn of the century, William C. and Ida Dickey 
managed a stage stop, east of the present post 
office in Vancourt. 

W. S. Kelly, establishing a route for the El 
Paso Mail Company, applied for a first post 
office, naming it in honor of his new bride, Miss 
Mary Ann Van Court, daughter of Alexander 


Van Court, an early settler of the area. Postal 
regulations suggested that the proposed name 
be one word, thus he asked that the name be 
Vancourt. His application in January 1906 
stated that the site of the post office was 1/4 
mile from Lipan Creek on the west side. From 
the description, the first post office location 
must have been at Kelly’s ranch house. Mrs. 
Florence Webb, whose husband worked for 
Kelly, was appointed the first postmaster. Mrs. 
Webb served until 1907 when William C. 
Dickey was appointed postmaster with the post 
office location being at the stage stop he was 
operating. 

In 1908, Calvin J. York, Jr., built a general 
store, the first in the area. He was appointed 
postmaster that year and the post office has 
been located in the Vancourt Store since that 
time. Walter J. Bates bought the store from York 
in 1910 and was appointed new postmaster. 
This was the year the first telephone was 
installed in the store. Only one or two persons 
in the area had telephones. Anyone needing to 
contact someone in the community would call 
the store and leave a message that would be 
picked up the next time the party came to the 
store; this was continued until the late 1940’s 
when phone service reached the entire area. 

Some of the persons who lived in the 
Vancourt area, 1910 and before, included the 
names of: Denton, Hess, Powell, Steadman, 
Seals, Averitt, Barron, Whittle, Coor, Green, 
Frame, Parker, Higginbotham, West, Bynum, 
Dickey, Bannosky, Schooler, Joyce, York, 
DeRenne, DeLong, Chambers, Girvin, Lock, 
Ditto, Kincannon, Anderson, Buchanan, Jones, 
Swann, Starr, Coon, Kelly, Shelton, Keith, Bates, 
Thormahlen, Baugh, Springstun, Wheeler, Neal, 
Mason, Estes, Bledsoe, Smith, Dannheim, Hale, 
Campbell, Butler, and Van Court. 

Frederic A. Thormahlen was appointed post- 
master in March of 1912, holding the position 
until William D. Bledsoe, owner of the store, 
was appointed postmaster in October. Mr. 
Bledsoe sold the store to James DeWitt “J. D.” 
York in 1916 and Mr. York became the 
postmaster. 


Vancourt Store in 1920s. 


The ledgers of the old country stores read 
like a census of the area because everyone 
charged the items they needed and paid when 
they made a crop or sold some livestock. The 
charge account ledger book of the Vancourt 


Store, dated August 1, 1925 - July 1, 1927, lists 
86 customers. 

The first cotton farmers in the Vancourt area 
hauled their cotton to Miles to be ginned, often 
having to hold their teams in long lines to get 
their turns at the scales and the unloading 
suction ducts. Records are not clear about the 
date of the first gin. Deed records do show that 
H. Giesecke bought about an acre of land from 
C. E. Springstun in February of 1924; no 
improvements on the land are shown. In May 
1924, Mr. Giesecke sold the property to J. D. 
York; listed as “improvements to be left on the 
property” were wagon scales and a seed house. 
Mr. York leased the place to G. N. Mason of 
Lamb County, Texas, in June of 1925 under the 
condition that he have the cotton gin in running 
condition by fall. “Ginnie” Mason ran the gin 
for a number of years. Charles Eubanks was 
leasing the gin from Mr. York in 1935 for $1.00 
for every bale of cotton ginned. The gin at that 
time was steam operated. In 1936, Mr. Eubanks 
installed a gasoline engine (six cylinder 
International). The gin had four Murray gin 
stands, one burr machine, four feeders, and a 
wood press. Mr. York sold the gin in 1939 to 
the Strube Gin Co., owned by Otto and Gilbert 
Strube. A new metal and wood building was 
built. In 1945, Alvin Sefcik bought the gin 
and operated it until 1965, when he sold it to 
Leroy Dorotik. 

In the late 1930s and early 1940s, the R.E.A. 
brought electricity to the Vancourt area, making 
life easier for everyone. 

In 1948, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Hunt bought the 
Vancourt Store, and Mr. Hunt became 
postmaster in 1949 with Mrs. Hunt his assistant. 
The Vancourt Store had a cafe during the 
bumper crop years of 1953-54. Mrs. Hunt and 
Mrs. Bill (Elsie) Holtkamp operated the cafe 
in the back of the store. When their cafe was 
closed, Mrs. Leroy (Leona) Dorotik operated a 
cafe at the gin for a while. 

Oil was discovered in the area north of the 
highway in the 1950s and in the area south of 
the highway in the 1970s, adding to the 
economy of the area. 

The extension of the Millersview-Doole 
water line to Vancourt in the 1970s brought a 
supply of soft water to the community. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Hunt retired in 1972, the 
store was sold to Mrs. Travis (Sue) Allen, who 
became the next postmaster. Keeping her 
position as postmaster, Mrs. Allen later sold the 
store and it became an antique shop, operated 
by Mrs. Joyce Wilde for several years. Mrs. Earl 
(Mary Ann) Halfmann is currently postmaster, 
the post office still occupying one end of the 
vacant store building. 

Mail is brought to the post office six days a 
week. First deliveries were by stage, later by 
pickup and car. Mr. McCarley at Eden, Texas, 
carried the mail from Eden to San Angelo and 
back for many years, stopping at all the post 
offices and mail boxes along the way. Other 


rural mail carriers have included Mrs. 
McCarley, their daughter - Mrs. Wesley (Helen) 
Burk, Mrs. Jim (Julia) Williams, Claude 
Anderson, and Barbara Rouse. 

Vancourt has always been a small town but 
an active community. In the 1890s the White 
Swan school was a popular place for parties. 
Picnics and barbecues at the Kelly windmill 
were numerous. Some tell of dances at the Kelly 
ranch house with Johnny Morris as fiddler. 

Women of the community were active in the 
Home Demonstration Club. The 4-H Club for 
boys and girls was also active. In 1948, Mrs. 
Bill Holtkamp, leader, took her girls’ group to 
the Dallas Fair. In 1967, with Mrs. Jerry Dusek 
and Mrs. Bobby Craft as leaders, members 
formed a rifle club to learn to use rifles safely. 
Many area residents, including R. D. Allen, 
worked hard on the Lipan Creek Flood Control 
project. Several times down through the years 
an unprecedented number of jackrabbits have 
threatened crops and pasture land. Farmers and 
ranchers conducted “rabbit drives” to reduce 
the rabbit population. Members of the 
community rushed to the aid of the R. D. Allen 
family in 1949 when their house was destroyed 
by a tornado. 

Vancourt has participated in the U. S. Weather 
Bureau’s Weather Watch program since 1944. 
Earl Halfmann is the current weather observer, 
reporting a record of rainfall regularly to the 
weather bureau. 

Besides the post office, Vancourt today has 
the Dorotik Gin and the Vancourt Community 
Center. Other businesses include Vancourt 
Mill and Elevator, Denis Elevator, and the 
Hiway Gin. 

The other towns in Tom Green County had a 
variety of businesses over the years. Someone 
once asked J. D. York why the town of 
Vancourt never had any businesses besides the 
store and cotton gin. He replied, “I never 
believed in competition.” He had bought up all 
the land for some distance around the town and 
would never sell any! 

The first school in the Vancourt area was the 
White Swan School, named presumably for 
white swans in the nearby Lipan Creek which 
was a running stream at that time. The exact 
date of the beginning of the school is not known, 
but if there were enough residents to organize 
a church there in 1891, there must have been 
enough for a school. The earliest written record 
is a deed for four acres donated by Clara C. 
and James F. Starr on August 13, 1896, for a 
school. It was located on the present Jones 
Road (north of Vancourt), on the north side of 
the road, just east of the crossing on Lipan 
Creek. On the northeast corner of the 
schoolhouse was a cistern for catching rain 
water, with a concrete filter box using gravel, 
sand, and charcoal. When the rain water supply 
was low, the school boys carried water from 
W. S. Kelly’s windmill about 1/4 mile south of 
the school. 


School children in those days (and into the 
1930s) walked, rode horses, or came in buggies 
to school. Those coming on horses would take 
the bridles off the horses and tie the horses in 
rows to the fence or rails at the school. Wood- 
burning stoves heated the schoolhouse. There 
was no air conditioning. 

Teachers at White Swan included Miss 
Yeager, Nancy Jordan, C. E. “Gene” 
Springstun, Richard Bannosky, Georgia Stubbs, 
and James H. Tunnell. C. E. Springstun offered 
gold medal awards for the best student in 
penmanship. Emma Joyce was a winner one 
year. 

Some of the families whose children attended 
White Swan included Bannosky, Schooler, 
Springstun, Joyce, York, Girvin, Kelly, Lock, 
Ditto, and Kincannon. 

The school was moved to Vancourt in the 
summer of 1907, across the highway south of 
the store, and officially became Vancourt 
School in 1909. 


ll 
Averitt School, 1912 


Named for T. T. “Tom” Averitt, who came to 
the area in 1900, the Averitt School was located 
about 13 miles east of San Angelo on Farm 
Road 765 on the north side of the road. School 
was taught in various years through the 7th, 8th, 
or 9th grade. The Rathje Schoolhouse was 
moved in 1907 to the location on Farm Road 
765 and the name was changed to Averitt 
School. The old schoolhouse was destroyed by 
fire in 1913 and a new one built. School was 
held at Averitt through the 1939-1940 school 
term, at which time it was consolidated with 
the Hess School to become Hess-Averitt 
School. 

Teachers have included Susie Schooler, 
Auval Brown, Lela Dodson, Maud Gilbert, 
Chlora Threlkeld, Minnie Strother, Frankie 
Johnson, Annie White, Alma Dumas, Travis 
Armstrong, Mrs. Marg. Nettleton, Joyce 
Herring, Mrs. Josephine Jones, Mrs. Florence 
Dansby, Glenyth Herring, Ruby Brown, Ruth 
Davis, Gladys Marie Jones, Oral Iva Jones, 
Pauline R. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie P. 
Simpson, Bessie Mae Bilbo, Mrs. Emma Byrd, 
J. D. Stinebaugh, Eula Belle Huddleston, and 
Omar Douglass. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Chambers, a widow from St. 
Louis, Missouri, bought a ranch in the far 
southeastern part of Tom Green County in 1891. 
She leased it to George E. Baugh in 1898. 
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Third 


Averitt School 1915/1916—Girls Basketball Team. 
These girls played on the team: Averitt - Ida Mae 
and Mable; Bachaus - Leona, Clara, Emma; Baron 
- Frances; Dixon - Juanita and Annette. 


Baugh hired governesses to teach his children: 
Miss Daisy Hill, of Belton, 1898-99; Miss Vera 
Thomas, of Belton, 1899-1900; Miss Sims, 
from San Antonio, 1900-02; Miss Zoe Baldwin, 
of Boston, 1903-04. The children went to San 
Angelo for school in 1904-05. In 1905-06, they 
had school at the Baugh School again with Bula 
Baugh teaching her brothers and sisters. She 
was paid $25 per month by the school district, 
Lipan District #7, with her father paying the 
balance of her salary and all other expenses. 

The school had a weekly paper, handwritten, 
called “The Bueno Ventura Educator.” Vol. I, 
dated October 31, 1905, is the earliest school 
newspaper in the southeastern part of the 
county. The school was in existence until 1910. 

Located in the southeastern part of Tom 
Green County, east of Wall and south of 
Vancourt, the Heise School was named for Fritz 
Heise, pioneer ranchman, whose home was 
about 2-1/2 miles north of the Schleicher-Tom 
Green County line. School was held as early as 
1898 on the Heise Ranch. County School 
Superintendent’s records show Eula Lock 
taught there in 1905-06. It is not shown on 
officials records again until 1910. The Heise 
School usually taught up to grades 7 or 8, except 
for four years when there were no students. 
Heise was consolidated with the Wall School 
in the fall of 1949. 

Teachers included Carrie Watson, Una Blair, 
Maggie Hannum, Ada Cain, Vashti Kennon, 
Olive Kirksey, Thelma Holden, Ruby and 
Zelma White, Lucille Neblitt, Bessie Sharp, 
Ruth Hillyer, Zada Lee White, Christine Legg, 
Maurine Johnson, J. D. Mirike, Mrs. Ina 
Franklin, Gaynelle Robbins, Mrs. Alex Baker, 
Mrs. D. D. Johnson, Mrs. Vertna Gartman, 
Sadie Westbrook, and Mrs. Eva M. Bolen. 
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The Hess Community was located in the 
eastern part of Tom Green County, north of the 
present town of Vancourt. Settlers in the area 
in 1890s and early 1900s included the 
families of Denton, Hess, Powell, Stedman, 
Seals, Averitt, Barron, Whittle and others. 

On April 14, 1905, Doctor D. L. Hess and 
his wife, Ora, deeded two acres, adding two 
more acres later, for a school lot. Dr. Hess 
raised cattle in the area, later moving to Mereta. 
The schoolhouse was built in 1905 on Highway 
765 on the south side of the road about three 
miles from the Concho County line. The 
building was used for Sunday worship services 
and as a community meeting building. The 
school taught through the 7th grade some 
years and the 8th grade in other years. Students 
completed their high school grades in the 
schools at Wall, Eola, or San Angelo. 

Teachers in the Hess District included C. C., 
Maud, and Georgia Springstun, Myrtle 
Williams, R. H. “Pete” Forrester, Mrs. S. W. 
“Eula” Haynes, Susie Rogers, Exie McCollum, 
Mrs. E. Goldwire, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Griner, Louis G. 
and Alma Sweeden, T. J. “Jeff” Anderson, Mrs. 
Bertha Saunders Anderson, Minnie Strother, 
Charles M. Duvol, Mattie Pearl Davis, O. P. 
Lockhart, Margaret Lee Scarborough, Inez 
Cobb, Colleen Ford, Mrs. L. (Hettye) Warnock, 
Mrs. Bruce Chastain, James H. Barnett, Gladys 
Johnson, Mrs. Ross (Ruth) Ray, Mrs. Novellia 
Wheeler Skaggs, Weldon C. and Viola Wink, 
C. B. Underwood, Marie Sockwell, Mary 
Pauline Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Preston Carberry, 
Omar Douglass, Herbert B. Cook, Mrs. Otis 
Lane, Mrs. Maxine Thurston, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Steele, Mrs. Lydia Wilson, Mary W. Roberts, 
Mrs. Evelyn Mae Wiley, U. E. Brown, and Mrs. 
Bennie Watson. 

The Hess School was consolidated with the 
Averitt School in 1940, becoming Hess-Averitt 
School. And it was consolidated with the 
Vancourt School in 1941 to become Hess- 
Averitt-Vancourt School. On December 23, 
1950, it was consolidated with Wall School. 

Chris H. Rathje deeded three acres out of the 
northeast corner of Section 104 on April 16, 
1906, for a school lot. It was on the north side 
of Highway 388, about 4-1/2 miles east of San 
Angelo and called the Rathje School. Miss Byrd 
Mims taught the first term, 1905-06. Miss 
Preble Nesbit (Mrs. P. B. Elliott) taught the 
1906-07 term. The schoolhouse was moved in 
1907 and became the Averitt School. 

Miss Mims, the first school teacher, was a 
sister of Bob Mims, Water Valley ranchman. 
She boarded wtih the Rathje family. Rathje had 
known the Mims family when he lived in the 
Sterling area in the latter 1880s; Bob Mims had 
camped overnight there while on some early 
cattle drives. 

The White Swan School was moved south 
one mile in the summer of 1907, to the south 
side of the Brady City Road (present Highway 


87), its present location. It retained the name 
of White Swan until the school year of 1909- 
10 when records show its name as Vancourt 
School. 

A benefit to the community as a result of the 
1930’s depression was a new school built by 
the W.P.A. in 1938. Built of native stone, it has 
a large auditorium facing north, with the 
classrooms and restrooms on the south. A 
house was built for a teacher to live in on the 
east side of the school grounds. And a rock 
fence surrounded the school grounds. School 
buses have been used to transport students to 
schools in nearby towns. 

Teachers down through the years included: 
Minnie Strother, Dovie Pipkin, C. E. 
Springstun, Emma Joyce, George Manning, 
Maggie McMarris, Mabel Anderson, Kittie 
Davidson, Agnes McKinley, Mrs. Richmond, 
Allison French, Olivia Perkins, Elizabeth 
Smith, Ella Hood, Frances Ellis, Martha Brown, 
Helen Hays, Mrs. Emily Maddox, Vesta May, 
Thelma Bigby, Nellie Bigby, Alma Owen, 
Bessie McGonagill, Alice Burney, Bernice 
Lloyd, Edith Dodson, Mittie E. Clifton, Mable 
Fay Loving, James H. Tunnell, Rhea McKenna, 
and W. H. “Harvey” Goldwire. 

Two rooms of William Holtkamp’s home 
were said to be part of an old school building. 

One former student remembers that on April 
Fool’s Day each year, the school would have a 
picnic on the school ground. “Mrs. Joe Dusek 
would send cookies that had an indention in 
the center filled with the clearest red jelly I had 
ever seen!” writes Mrs. Bernie (Holtkamp) 
Klattenhoff. 

After the school was closed, the building 
became a part of the Tom Green County Park 
System. It is now used as a community meeting 
place and elections are held there. 

The Buena Ventura or Denis Ranch Cemetery 
is located on the Buena Ventura Ranch, or Denis 
Ranch as most people call it. The first person 
buried in the cemetery was a baby boy, born in 
July 1882, who died in August 1882, son of 
Wimberly Jones and Laura DeRenne. DeRenne 
and his partners had bought a large amount of 
land in the southeastern part of Tom Green 
County in the 1870s and 1880s. Heartbroken 
at the loss of their son, the DeRennes sold their 
interests in the ranch and left. Mrs. Sarah E. 
Chambers, a widow, bought the ranch from the 
company in 1891. And the little boy’s burial 
spot became the family cemetery of her 
descendants who owned the ranch. 

On February 8, 1891, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South was organized. Its 
charter members were Jacob N., R. Deniza, and 
Sallie E. Shelton; Rosa J., C. Richard, Amanda 
C., William J., Laura F., Mary Emma, Wiley 
C., and Paul L. Jenkins; Mrs. Eliza Bunnell; 
Nancy and Edith Jones; Savannah, Lula M., 
Fannie, Pharis M., and Ella Coons. The Rev. 
Felix A. Knox officiated. In 1895 the member- 


ship was 57. In September 1901, Clara C. and 
James F. Starr deeded four acres of land for 
church purposes. A nice church building was 
built in November of 1901 just east of the White 
Swan school. The building was painted in the 
spring. In 1904, land was given for burial 
purposes, but there is no record of any burials. 

The members voted in the spring of 1906 to 
take up a collection to pay the expenses of 
moving the church to the “forks of Menard and 
Eden roads,” west of present-day Wall. Later it 
was moved to the town of Wall to become the 
first church building there, earning along the 
way the nickname of “the traveling church.” 

In May of 1956, residents of Vancourt 
community volunteered their time as members 
of the Ground Observer Corps, a division of 
the Air Defense Command of the United States 
Air Force. Its purpose was to help the Air Force 
spot enemy planes coming in low to avoid radar. 
Volunteers came from the families of Allen, 
Hunt, York, Plott, Smith, Sefcik, Malechek, 
Bristow, Holtkamp, Dorotik, and Schade. They 
were trained by Air Force personnel. J. B. Hunt 
was appointed post supervisor on May 16, 1956. 
A post headquarters was built behind the 
Vancourt Store; ribbon-cutting ceremonies, 
with Air Force personnel present, were held in 
August of 1956. 


Ground Observer Corps, Post Headquarters, July 
1956. Mrs. J. D. York, outside. 

Volunteers signed up for duty from daylight 
to sunset. Charts were used giving the outline 
of the various types of airplanes. Records were 
kept of plane sightings. If a suspicious plane 
was sighted, the volunteer would call San 
Antonio, giving Vancourt’s code number, and 
a report was made. The plane was charted on a 
map and checked out by the Air Force. 

On January 31, 1959, the Air Force expanded 
its radar network to detect and identify 
enemy bombers before they reached the borders 
of the United States. Lt. Gen. J. H. Atkinson, 
USAF, disbanded the Corps, commending 
the volunteers for a job well done. J. B. Hunt 
was given a Meritorious Service Award in 
recognition of 300 hours of service, and others 
received awards also. Vancourt was the only 
community in Tom Green County to participate 
in this program. 


Vancourt Aircraft Spotters Class, WWII 


Submitted by Betty Jane Smith, Mr. & 
Mrs. J. B. Hunt, Mr. & Mrs. Alvin Sefcik, 
Mrs. Bernice Klattenhoff, Mrs. Mary Ann 

Halfmann, J. D. York and information 
from “A history of Wall School: Lipan #7 to 

Wall I.S.D.”, by Otis Crook. 


VERIBEST- 
MULLINS 
COMMUNITY 


=> = 
Isaac Mullins (1819-1881) gave land for the 
cemetery for the Mullins Community. Courtesy of 
Tom Green County Historical Commission 


Isaac Mullins, the founder of Mullins 
(Veribest), arrived in eastern Tom Green County 
in 1873. He bought large tracts of land and one 
day while standing on arise overlooking Indian 
Springs, he told his son, Charles, “This is where 
I want to be buried.” He set aside this part of 
land for a cemetery. Mullins, at the age of 62, 
was the first to be buried in the cemetery. He 
had a malignancy of the lip and went to Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas. He died there June 1, 1881 
and his body was returned to Abilene by train. 
A canvas covered hack met the train there and 
returned the body to its final resting place in 
the Mullins Cemetery. His son-in-law, Hiram 
D. Barron, was buried there after his death 
November 7, 1884. His son, Charles, died 
September 4, 1889, and his daughter, Julia, died 
February 5, 1893. Before the turn of the century, 
other members of the Mullins community were 
laid to rest beside the Mullins family. Those 
buried before 1900 were: Mrs. Nannie Humber, 
Anna Rathje, Hattie and George Byrd (wife and 
son of Jeff Byrd), Floyd Heald, and G. B. 
Murray. 


Mullins was a veteran of the Civil War. Four 
other Civil War veterans are buried there: 
H.C. Williams, William L. Massey (1902), R. 
R. Johnson (1911), M. Murray (1923). Also 
buried in the cemetery are veterans of both 
World Wars and the Korean War. 


Pek aes by ae oe ees 
aac Mullins (1819-1881) was a Confederate 


Is 
Veteran in the Civil War. He was the first person to 
be buried in the Mullins Cemetery. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission 


Mullins Cemetery lies on a rock plain and 
has a view that reaches for miles in every 
direction. It is quite understandable why Isaac 
Mullins chose this site as his final resting 
place. For over a century, Jeff Byrd, his son 
Curtis and later Frank Johnson have dedicated 
themselves as trustees for the cemetery and 
have supervised and toiled alongside others to 
dig graves and keep the cemetery. 

Some of the earlier and large land owners in 
Mullins were J. Willis Johnson, J.T. Mathison, 
Jeff Byrd, H. C. Rathje, and Walter Newton. 
Other early settlers were R. R. Johnsons and 
their four sons in 1885; William L. Masseys 
and Julius Hoovers in the 1880s. And in the 
early 1900s, M. A. Kings, W. A. Bynums, T. 
M. Lanes, L. C. Holders, A. F. Schumms, Bob 
and John Dyess, Mattie Dyess Forbes, Mary 
Dyess, Gustav Peiser, Frank Demere, D. R. 
Buchanan, Claude Weatherfords, J. R. Rex, 
Tom Williams, H. A. Swopes, William 
Albrittons, J. A. Moreheads, R. H. Neeley, W. 
J. Sullivan, H. I. Sims, R. E. McCulloch, Labe 
Whites, and I. M. Fox. 

These early settlers depended on small family 
farms and ranching for their livelihood. Social 
life consisted of barn raisings, hog killings, and 
quilting bees. Church services were held on 
Sunday afternoons, followed by visiting, eating, 
singing, and games at a member’s home. 
Mullins school, being the lone building, served 
the community as school and church until 1927. 

Two schools named Mullins were located 
south of Highway 380 in School District 10, in 
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an area near the Concho River six mile crossing, 
to the Concho County Line. Land was donated 
by Isaac Mullins. One school was established 
July 2, 1889. Many teachers stayed in homes 
in the community. Norma Lee Pate stayed with 
Mrs. Grady Fox. A new red brick schoolhouse 
was built about 1927 and at the same time a 
three-room teacherage with no indoor plumbing 
was built. Irene White, Alma Davidson, and 
Ludie Carter stayed there. Another teacherage 
was built in the late 30s on the north side of 
Highway 380. The “old” Mullins schoolhouse 
became a rooming house about 1932. 

Mullins-Veribest Methodist Church had a 
membership roll dated August 15, 1907 of Rev. 
G. P. Glasspool, minister; Rev. W. T. Renfro, 
presiding elder and Bishop Morrison. Lazareth 
E. Holder was Sunday School superintendent 
and led the singing. Members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, were M/M W. A. 
Bynum, Miss C. E. Bynum, M/M T. M. Lane, 
Misses Nora, Panolia, Malvinia and Minnie 
Lane, M/M M. A. Shrum, Mrs. M. F. Howel, 
M/M S. L. Chunn (Thulia), and Mrs. Bettie 
Phillips. In 1908, Rev. R. D. Moon was 
minister and Rev. S. J. Estes came in 1909. New 
members were the R. D. Young family, Mrs. 
Agnes Demere, Nona and Frank, Mrs. Lizzie 
Dyess, Belle and Effie, Malcom Lane, Eula 
Lane, Ethel and Thomas Osban, Marsal Harber, 
Fred Stanfill, Lola Byrd, Maude Bynum, M/M 
J.S. Talley, J. P. Pope, Mrs. A. C. Pope, the D. 
R. Buchanan family, Mrs. May Barry, A. J. 
Whiteside, J. E. Samford, the S. H. Liddell 
family, Mrs. M. A. King and Delpha, Mrs. 
Mattie Bierchwale, Earl Melton, Beve Melton, 
Houston Stephens, Earnest and Jessie 
Summers, and Myra Holder. Many lay people 
have been of great importance to the ministry 
of this church. One of those who has given 
almost 50 years as church pianist is Claudia 
Mae Weatherford. 


| 
Mrs. E. Albany Massey, wife of W. L. Massey, of the 
Mullins Home Demonstration Club. Oldest member 


in Texas in 1922. Photo courtesy of Jo Johnson 


Mullins-Veribest Baptist Church is thought 
to have been organized as early as 1895, 
location not known. The Methodist and Baptist 
churches shared the community building until 
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each was able to build its own church. Church 
roll in 1923 included M/M Tom Massey, J. R. 
Rex, H. L. Rex, Maudie Rex, Mrs. Ira Roberts, 
M/M L. S. White, J. T. Dyess, Bob Dyess, 
Mary Dyess, Mrs. Mattie Forbes, Mrs. E. A. 
Massey, Jack White, Monte Lane, Mrs. Phelps, 
M/M Jim Locke, Frank White, Mac Browning, 
Elizabeth Laudamy, Ray Crook, M/M Carl 
Tribble, Georgia Cohran, Houston Wooten, Otis 
Crook, Ala Laudamy, Robert Rex, M/M M. P. 
Crook, Mrs. Artis Bynum, Earl Crook, M/M 
M. H. Lane, Mrs. Maude Aldridge, Mrs. Bonnie 
Cheek, M/M J. A. Crook, Grace Crook, Thessie 
Crook, and Willis Crook. 

The drought of 1916-18 forced the 
Weatherford, Byrd, and Dyess families to travel 
by wagon to Arizona, leaving land that couldn’t 
be planted until the rains came in 1919. Cattle 
were sold due to lack of feed. 

Other families moving in after World War I 
were Antonio E. Johnson, Jean S. Johnson, A. 
F. Schumm, Ed Peiser, Wylie Pate, Worley 
Reed, Merren Williams, the C. A. Robersons, 
Herman Tims, Ida Stanifer family, Noah 
Lesters, Otto and John Bubenik, George Yates, 
T. J. Goodings, Crook families, W. H. Lanes, 
Wesley Prinzins, M. D. Parmers, Jeff Johnsons, 
Ben Helwigs, A. G. Morrows, John Pruitts, 
Louis Niemanns, E. T. Balkums, the Wootens, 
Phelps, Spiekers, Medlocks, Cheeks, 


Rammages, Tinklers, and Sam Bitner. 


- ) 
Mullins Community becomes Veribest in 1926. Miss 
Mattie Bean won the contest by submitting Veribest, 
taken from ‘Norman's Veribest Bread.’ Picture taken 
in 1930s with Tommy Rawl, clerk, in front of 
Roberson store in 1930. 


In 1923, C. A. Roberson built a general store, 
which in 1926 he moved and used as a 
residence. A new store was built which also 
housed the first post office. There was a 
“Mullin” in Mills County and a new name was 
needed for the post office. A contest was held 
and Mattie Bean (Mrs. C. A. Roberson’s sister), 
won with “Veribest,” a name taken from a 
bread truck. Annie Mae Roberson received her 
appointment as the first Postmaster of the 
Veribest post office and it opened August 3, 
1926 and C. A. Roberson became Assistant 
Postmaster. The Robersons operated the post 
office in conjunction with a general store 
until 1951. The store was leased to Tommy 
Rawls when a new post office was built east of 
the store and Mrs. Roberson continued as Post- 


master. After 33 years as Postmaster, Mrs. 
Roberson retired (1959). She said it had been a 
quiet life except for a robbery or two. Mrs. Roy 
(Twylah) Sims became the new Postmaster 
and served two years. Then Mrs. Cleo Brooks 
took her place and served as Postmaster for 16 
years. Serving as clerks during the years from 
1959 were Mrs. Grace Rex, Wynama Johnson, 
Louise Roberson, Engedi Parmer, Paula Parmer 
and Mona Miller. On May 1, 1977, Mrs. Mona 
Miller became the “officer-in-charge” when 
Mrs. Brooks retired. Receiving her official 
appointment in August of 1979, Mrs. Miller’s 
clerks were: Bobby Bolander, Candy Marlar, 
Engedi Parmer, Ann Brice, Mary McKenzie, 
and Angie Acosta. 

In the early 1930s the WPA built a caliche 
road to San Angelo (now FM 380) and a low 
water crossing was replaced with a bridge in 
1935-36. In the 1930s, Veribest consisted of the 
Roberson store, Phelps and Speiker stores, 
Lambert blacksmith (later Samack), Labe 
White barber shop, a beauty shop operated by 
Laverne Tatum and Thelma Lane, Guy and 
Ruby Bean drugstore, a new brick schoolhouse, 
Lawrence Moore’s gin, and a community 
building built by the WPA. 

World War II saw the following men serving: 
H. E. (Sac) Hurst, Gerald Sullivan, Claude 
Johnson, Tommy Rawls, E. J. Parmer, A. V. 
Tatum, Alden Witt, Ralph McCullough, Merlin 
Hurt, Gene Morrow, Clayton (Red) Johnson, 
Monte Lane, and Herman W. Williams. A large 
tract of fertile farm land south of Veribest, 
belonging to W. H. (Duce) Lane, was used as 
a practice landing strip by Goodfellow Air 
Force Base. This was known as Lane Field. 

Following the war, several farmers in the area 
turned to raising chickens and to dairy farming. 
More irrigation wells were drilled. W. B. 
Weatherford sold land in the early 1940s to San 
Angelo By-Products for a rendering plant, 
which brought in dead animals to render oil 
for numerous products. Byrd School 
consolidated with Veribest in 1947, and their 
school building was moved to Veribest. 

Another drought hit the Veribest farming area 
in the 1950s. Many farmers and their wives 
went to San Angelo for jobs. Some families 
were forced to sell out. The most devastating 
dust storm of the decade hit in the summer of 
1955. Farmers plowing that day no doubt 
thought the end of the world had come. It was 
black as night. 

Crop dusting by plane began to replace the 
slower tractor-operated equipment. Roy Sims 
was the pioneer of this method. The business 
later was owned and operated by Dee Sims. 
Others who followed were Lewis Roach, David 
Johnson, and King Drake. Lady bugs, ordered 
from California, were tried in the fields instead 
of crop dusting, and in the 1960s wasps were 
tried. They were so small they were shipped 
in coffee cream paper containers and medicine 
vials. 


Veribest Extension Homemakers - Jo Johnson, 
Engedi Parmer and Clydia Prosise. Photo courtesy 
of Engedi Parmer 


County Extension Agent Marion Badger had 
a dream of seeing some 10,000 acres of rich 
farm land irrigated from a canal, fed from Three 
Rivers (now Twin Buttes) Reservoir. It took 20 
years, but in 1972, the first water flowed 
through the canals, promising abundant crops 
to dry land farmers. The project became known 
as Tom Green County Water Control and 
Improvement District No. 1. The first directors 
were W. B. (Red) Weatherford, Frank Johnson, 
J. H. Sims, H. E. (Sac) Hurst, and Robert Vidler. 

In 1963, a new schoolhouse was completed. 
The school district had expanded to take in 
Harriett and Red Creek. That same year, Gene 
Newman bought 88 acres from the undivided 
estate of Matt Johnson and started a cattle 
feeding operation, now known as Veribest 
Cattle Feeders Association. 

The 1970s brought more prosperous times. 
Farmers began moving back and the farms were 
expanding in size. B. R. Weatherford was one 
of the county’s larger land owners. Brick homes 
were being built and metal buildings sprang up 
to house larger and more modern farm 
machinery. Other ethnic groups were buying 
land and moving in, quickly becoming a vital 
part of the community. Their farming ex- 
pertise and love of family, added quality to the 
community. 

The late 1970s saw another new industry 
come to Veribest. The first discovery of oil and 
gas was on Mrs. Claude Weatherford’s farm just 
east of town. Some other discoveries were 
made, and they became the Veribest East Field. 
But because of high cost of labor, fuel, and 
equipment, a lot of farmers had to sell farms 
that had been worked by the same family for 
three generations. 

This 114-year-old community is proud of its 
heritage and proud to carry the name Veribest. 
By Jo Johnson, Engedi Parmer 
and Clydia Prosise 


VIENNA 
COMMUNITY 


Two miles southeast of the site of present 
Christoval stood the town of Vienna, also called 
Vinegarone. Patrick Mires, originally from 
Tennessee, had been the postmaster at Menard 
until he and his wife, Louisa (“Lizzie”) came 
to this area with 1000 sheep around 1875. 
The Sonora-San Angelo road ran by their place, 
which became a regular stop for freighters. 

The Mires’ home was also a stage stop, only 
the stage never really did stop. According to 
stories passed down by family members, the 
driver drove the wild mules around the town of 
Vienna in circles while tossing mail pouches, 
etc. to and from the coach and when the 
exchanges were complete, the stage would be 
on its way. Paddy Mires and his brother-in-law, 
Jack Miller, built a two-story stone house which 
served as church, dancing place, and hotel for 
the neighborhood for years. Near the house was 
the spring, first called Nabor’s Spring and later 
Mires Spring, which fed the mill pond. Paddy 
Mires built a small dam and put in a grist mill, 
grinding wheat flour and cornmeal at the old 
mill pond. Customers came from Sherwood, 
Knickerbocker and San Angelo. In June 1884, 
the Standard hailed the “new town of Vienna” 
with its store, grist mill, blacksmith shop and 
saloon known as the Wild Tiger. 

Vienna Tidwell, Mires’ first wife, had died 
in Henderson in 1864. Apparently he named 
his town for her. In the Christoval cemetery is 
the grave of Vienna, and a child born 1880, 
daughter of Paddy and his second wife. 

Mrs. Lizzie Mires had fourteen children, all 
without the help of a doctor. She used her own 
“doctor book” to treat the community. She knew 
the native plants and flowers of the prairie, and 
their uses. 

In 1885, John Moorkens deeded lots 6, 7 and 
8 in Block 21, town of Vienna, to his wife 
Lillian Osmer Moorkens. 

W. C. Jones in 1954 listed inhabitants of 
Vienna community: Paddy Mires; McDaniel; 
Mrs. Tom Neal; Dale Morris; George 
Strickland; Mattie Strickland, who married 
Dick Russell of Menard; Jack Miller, a stone- 
mason; Jake Brown; Gill Beason; Julius Brosig. 
He said the town blew away in a storm about 
1890. Mrs. Lizzie Mires in a 1930 interview 
with the Standard had said that the grist mill 
washed away in the flood of 1906. 

The townsite is now part of the Johnson 
property. 

In the private cemetery are the graves of 
Paddy H. Mires (1829-1897); his wife, Louisa 
“Lizzie” Mires (1847-1931); five of their sons: 
William P. Mires (1868-1892); Henry W. Mires 
(1880-1903), thrown and dragged to death by 
his horse; James Mires (1883-1936); J. Frank 
Mires (1886-1937); Archie P. Mires (1887- 
1888). Also buried in the Mires Family 


Cemetery are W. T. Neal (1862-1891), first 
husband of Fannie (Mires) Neal. The grave of 
the infant son of J. W. & D. T. Faughn, unknown 
association with the Mires family. It is believed 
to be the grave of a child who died shortly after 
birth to a couple who were traveling on the 
stage. The grave is marked only by a rock with 
the writing scratched into the rock. An unknown 
gravesite is said to be that of a freighter named 
Bankhead who died in the house and was 
buried in the cemetery. 

A short distance from the Mires family 
cemetery, are the graves of persons who worked 
on the ranch. During drought weather the 
graves of five babies buried in a row are very 
visible. The lone grave of a Negro is on a corner. 

There is said to be a grave somewhere 
between the old rock house and the farm to 
market road (Old Toenail Trail) that runs in 
front of the house. The grave was marked until 
some heavy equipment was run through there 
to clear out the heavy brush. The grave belongs 
to an unknown cowboy. As the story goes, 
while Paddy Mires and the men of the ranch 
were out chasing Indians that had stolen some 
horses or mules, a cowboy arrived at the main 
house. Some Indians rode up and since he was 
the only man there, decided to go out and see 
what they wanted. Fearful for his life, the 
women objected to this plan. At this time the 
Indians killed the cowboy and then rode off 
when they heard Paddy Mires and the men 
returning. Afraid to go out to the cemetery 
because of the Indians, the cowboy was buried 
in front of the house. 

Other children of Patrick and Lizzie Mires 
were Mrs. Fannie Fury of Christoval, Mrs. 
Mary Wilkerson of Menard, Mrs. Emily Young 
of San Angelo, Mrs. Lilly Brown of Christoval, 
Fred Mires of Oregon. 

Submitted by Tom Green County 
Historical Society 


WALL 
COMMUNITY 


In the 1880s, Northeast and East Texas 
farmers found themselves tilling depleted soil 
in a region that was becoming too crowded 
for them. Word was passed of fertile, tillable 
plains east of Fort Concho on the Lipan Flat in 
Tom Green County that was selling for $2.00 
an acre. The first to venture into West Texas 
sent back word that the area was good farming 
country and many more soon followed. The first 
settlers on the Lipan Flat (Joyce, Wall, Wood, 
Oates and others) called their community the 
Red River Colony; however, the town and 
community became known as Wall after 1906 
when J. M. Wall ran the post office from his 
store, previously owned by Mr. Barron. 

The Lipan Flat that surrounds the Wall 
Community is described in a U. S. Agriculture 
Soil Map as a deep, nearly level, calcareous 
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soil on an outwash plains. The boundaries are 
South Concho River on the west, Concho River 
to the north, Kickapoo Creek on the east and 
Susan Peak hills to the south. The measure- 
ments are about 20 miles north to south and 
28 miles east to west. 

The 15th floor of the Cactus Hotel provides 
a beautiful view north, south, east and west - 
of the flats surrounding San Angelo. The 
measurements of the “flats,” level lands 
surrounding San Angelo, are about 28 miles 
north to south, 30 miles east to west and 42 
miles southeast to northwest. These boundaries 
seem to be the hills to the north, Twin Mountain 
group to the west, Susan Peak hills to the south 
and Kickapoo Creek eastward. 

In the mid-1880s, the State General Land 
Office advertised land on Lipan Flat for $1.00 
an acre with 40 years to pay to encourage further 
settlements. While this helped bring in new 
settlers, it also halved the market value of the 
land. Some earlier settlers let their previous land 
contracts with small equities go forfeit and then 
bought the cheaper land. Still others bought 
other parcels of land for the back taxes owed. 
Another group of “sodbusters” of German and 
Czech heritage, who were immigrants from 
Central and Eastern Europe, flowed into the 
county in the 1890s. 

Farming - The earliest farmers fenced their 
farms since free grazing was the rule in the 
county at the time. Before mechanization, crude 
farming techniques limited the farmers to small 
acreage carrying the bucket of seed in one hand, 
plowing a furrow behind an animal, throwing 
in the seed with the other hand, and plowing 
another furrow to cover the just-sown seed. 
About 1904 or 1905, horse-drawn, one-row 
planters and cultivators were in common use, 
followed shortly by double-row equipment. 
Soon, Fordson, Farmall, and John Deere 
tractors became available and tilled acreage per 
farmer increased and the population of Tom 
Green County spiraled upward. By the 1970- 
80s, nine-row equipment was in use. Cotton and 
grains became the principal dryland crops. The 
grains were milo, corn, wheat, oats, etc. 

The first bale of cotton sold in San Angelo 
was in 1886. Farms in the Wall area raised 
their own cattle, hogs and chickens for meat, 
milk, butter and eggs. Tuesdays and Fridays 
became known as “butter and egg days” at the 
local grocery store when surpluses were 
traded for cash or other groceries. 

In the fall after the first freeze, hogs were 
killed for the winter meat supply. Families 
would work together to kill and clean the hogs 
by scalding and scraping the bristles from the 
carcasses and butchering. The cuts of meat 
would often be wrapped and put up on the roof 
overnight to cool. The ham, shoulder and bacon 
were rubbed with salt to cure. Some families 
used brown sugar and saltpeter with the salt- 
to-sugar cure for the meat. To make lard 
(primarily for homemade soap) fat was cut 
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into small pieces and put into the washpot used 
to heat water to wash clothes. The fat was 
rendered over a slow fire, stirring frequently 
so that it would not scorch. The hot fat was 
poured into a five-gallon can and left to cool. 
Later the can was put in the coolest place to be 
found, usually the cellar at 68 degrees, to keep 
the lard from becoming rancid. 

The making of sausage was an annual event, 
eagerly looked forward to by all. Pork with 
about one-third fat was ground up and seasoned 
with salt, red pepper and other spices. The 
sausage meat was either stuffed into scraped 
and cleaned casings (hog intestines) or placed 
in elongated, three-inch tubes made from flour 
sacks by the housewife. When filled with 
ground sausage, these cloth tubes were rolled 
on a flat surface to force out any air pockets 
which would spoil the meat and the finished 
sausage was placed in an earthenware crock, 
and hot lard was poured over it, thus partially 
cooking and preserving the sausage. Family 
sausage recipes have been handed down from 
generation to generation and many fortunate 
individuals have tested the delicious result 
barbecued to perfection. 

Beef Clubs were also formed which provided 
fresh meat throughout the summer in the 
absence of refrigeration. The designated 
member would kill a beef on his appointed day 
and each member of the club would receive a 
cut. By the end of the summer, each had 
received a variety of different cuts and had 
killed a young steer that had been penned and 
specially grain-fed for six weeks. Only the best 
meat on the hoof was accepted. 

While the canning of fruits and vegetables 
was not popular until about 1915, due to the 
expense of glass jars, many farmers raised 
small crops, drying peaches, beans, peas, and 
making sauerkraut out of the cabbage. With the 
advent of the pressure cooker, home canning 
and preserving became popular in a big way. 
Besides canning corn, beans and peas, farmers 
often canned whole beeves, taking more than 
a day to butcher and sear the meat before putting 
it into a number three can with a special sealer 
and pressure cooking the meat the required 
time. Not everyone could afford a canner or 
sealer; the county had one that could be used 
upon request when it was available. 

Commerce - Cotton farmers at first had to 
take their cotton all the way to Ballinger to get 
it ginned; however, Mr. C. B. Metcalfe of 
Bismarck Farm just south of San Angelo 
completed the first local cotton gin in 1887. 
Early gin owners and operators in the Wall area 
included a Hagelstein Gin operated in 1906-08 
by E. D. Dixon, E. R. Crouch, D. W. Hair, Otto 
Eggemeyer, Ottto Strube and George Mikeska. 
In 1916, Otto Eggemeyer built a gin at the site 
of the R. S. Crouch, Sr., residence. In 1921, the 
gin was sold to E. R. Crouch who moved it to 
Sparenburg, Texas, after the 1924 season. 
Today, there are three Wall Cooperative Cotton 


Gins. One is 3 miles west of Wall, another a 
mile east of Wall, and the other is at Vancourt. 
One independent, Tommy Chapman’s West 
Side Gin, is 3 miles west of Wall. For the great 
convenience of area grain farmers, the co-op 
gins have four grain elevators, a feed mill 
and a farm supply store near the gins. 

Dr. John P. Campbell built a drugstore in Wall 
in 1909, which also housed his office; later it 
was the office of Dr. Graham. Charlie Murray 
had a general store which later became the site 
of the J. M. Wall and Son Store and the new 
DeWitt Barron Store and, finally in 1912, the 
location of the present-day Howard and Howard 
Store, whose motto was “Everything under one 
roof.” The Howard and Howard Store was built 
after the old store burned in December 1920. 
Mrs. Bean, wife of C. L. Bean, the mail carrier, 
opened a cafe across the street from Howard 
and Howard Store in 1930. The Howard Store 
ceased operation about 1969. The building was 
dismantled and built into a small apartment 
building. The post office, with Bobbye Cave in 
charge, operated in the store until the new post 
office, one block west, opened in 1970. 

In 1947, Paul and Elizabeth Itz moved from 
Fredericksburg to Wall and built the Itz Grocery 
Store on the lot where the Hagelstein Gin once 
stood. For years the store handled block ice, 
gasoline pumps, groceries and the Standard- 
Times newspaper. After Mr. Itz died, Elizabeth 
continued there until January 1, 1994. This 
convenience for Wall Community lasted for 46 
years. 

Elizabeth Itz once stated, “My, how Wall has 
changed since we came. The school had only 
four rooms, no indoor plumbing, a small cafe 
and Howard’s Store.” 

In the mid-1920’s, a small grocery store was 
built and run by Ott Edmiston where the Gene 
Bridges’ Garage was later located west of 
Charlie Becker’s service station. It was operated 
by a succession of owners, including T. Y. 
Roberson, Ed Young and Bill Bynum. Crouch’s 
Sheet Metal was also established by E. R. 
Crouch, Sr., in 1926. It was later run by Ralph 
Crouch until about 1967, when it passed to 
Ralph S. Crouch, Jr. 

Telephones - Wall had a telephone exchange 
from 1907 until the mid-1930s. The wooden 
phone boxes were of the magneto and battery 
type and were mounted on the wall and had a 
crank on the right side to generate current for 
ringing up the different short and long ring 
combinations of the parties on the line. Mrs. 
Emma (Joyce) Wisdom recalled that the family 
had a telephone before her father, Jack Joyce, 
died in 1909. She also recalled building their 
own telephone line by putting tall cedar posts 
along the fenceline to hold up the wire. The 
line extended to the Springstun and York homes 
at Vancourt, in the absence of a Wall switch- 
board. The first Wall switchboard was in Dr. 
Campbell’s Drug Store and was later moved 
to the home of Jim Wall, Jr., east of the drug 


store. Miss Mattie Bean was the first 
switchboard operator, followed later by Emma 
Joyce. After A. W. Howard, Sr., bought the Wall 
home, Mrs. Howard was the operator, for as 
long as she lived, followed by Miss Juanita 
Dixon. After the switchboard was moved to the 
cafe, Miss Dixon and A. M. Johnson continued 
as operators until the switchboard, better 
known as “central,” was discontinued. One long 
ring was used to call “central,” but four long 
rings meant something of importance was 
happening in the community and all parties 
should listen in. Of course, no one will admit 
it, but they listened in on plenty of other 
occasions, too. 

Richard Miller’s crop dusting and spraying 
service maintained a landing strip southeast of 
the school grounds in the late 1940s. Later, Bill 
Bales’ Flying Service used the same location; 
however, the hanger burned in the early 1950s 
and the service was closed. Goodfellow Air 
Force Base had built and operated an auxiliary 
landing field just southeast of Wall which 
became the location of Sportsman’s Park 
Dragway. 

In 1940, Concho Valley Electric Co-operative 
ran power lines throughout the area. In the 
words of Viola Crook, “What a grand day when 
they turned on the power!” Radios were 
instantly popular, nearly everyone had a new 
refrigerator and stove, and electric irons quickly 
replaced the old set-irons that were heated on 
wood or oil stoves. 

Transportation and Communication - Mrs. 
Bryan (Velma Savell) Hunt of Sonora, Texas, 
recalls the start of the family stage line in 1894 
and is sure that her father brought the mail into 
the Wall and Vancourt area at the turn of the 
century. In addition, when an individual made 
a trip into San Angelo, he was expected to pick 
up all the mail for the neighbors and carry it 
back to Murray’s Store where it would be 
picked up. J. M. Wall secured the first post 
office in 1906 which he operated from his 
store. There was also a Star mail route with C 
L. Bean as the mail carrier. Living in Vancourt, 
Mr. Bean would travel through pastures and 
down dirt roads to San Angelo, pick up the 
mail, and deliver mail back through the Wall 
and Vancourt areas daily for many years. 

Early postmasters (with date of appoint- 
ment) include James M. Wall, Jr. (March 19, 
1906); James A. Lock (January 20, 1912); Allen 
Howard (February 6, 1913); Richard L. 
Howard (acting May 20, 1921; appointed July 
14, 1921); Mrs. Juanita Howard (December 
31, 1952); Mrs. Eddie Becker (acting 
Postmaster 1966); and Bobby (Cave) McGraw 
(1968-1997). The Wall Post Office was housed 
in the wooden general store for 55 years. A 
new concrete post office building was built in 
1970. 

Itis generally accounted that some of the first 
concrete paved roads built in Tom Green 
County went through the Wall Community in 


the early part of the 1920s. Before 1920, there 
were no paved roads in or out of San Angelo. 
In 1920, Walter Scott Thomson and C. B. 
Metcalfe, a pioneer in paving roads, formed a 
partnership and began paving a portion of 
Highway 87 east of San Angelo that went as 
far as the junction of the old Fort McKavett 
Road and Highway 87 just past the then Dr. 
Taylor’s Dairy. (This Fort McKavett Road 
was renamed Susan Peak Road after oil was 
discovered in the Susan Peak area on December 
10, 1948. The road is now FM 1223, and Fort 
McKavett Road is now located 9 miles east of 
Wall.) 

In the 1880s and prior to that, Fort McKavett 
Road was a wagon trail trade route between Fort 
Concho and Fort McKavett for the purpose of 
transporting food, forage and military supplies. 
A telegraph line was built between the two forts 
to transmit weather, army orders & military 
information. 

In 1924, Metcalfe and Thomson graded the 
roadbed and the Austin Bridge Company built 
the concrete culverts and bridges the rest of the 
way to the Concho County line; the roadbed 
for this part of the highway going through Wall 
was finally paved in 1928. 

Edwin Wilde, as a young boy, remembers 
mules pulling a fresno (dirt moving equipment) 
that moved dirt and crushed rocks to build the 
roads. The mules worked long hours until their 
knees were swollen from strain. Local farmers 
sold hay for the mules on the project. 

Community Activities - Wall community 
had an excellent baseball team in 1909-1910, 
which took on all comers from San Angelo, 
Miles, Ballinger, Mullins, and other towns in 
the region, winning far more than they lost. 
The principal of Wall School, C. F. Johnson, 
and Guy Bean, pitchers; Floyd Horne and 
Earnest Dixon, catchers; Monte Butts and Will 
Bean, shortstops; Frank Demere and Lee Lock, 
first basemen; Cornelius Finley, second 
basemen; Perry Terry, third baseman; Roy Butt, 
centerfielder; and Hugh Horne, Guy Swann, 
and Henry Wall comprised the team. Roy Blair 
was an umpire. 

The Wall Young Farmers was organized in 
late 1960 by a group of men who wanted to 
provide educational and social activities for 
young farmers and those involved in the 
business of agriculture. Hubert Drgac was 
elected President by the 70 charter members 
and Glen Hill, vocational agriculture teacher, 
served as the first advisor. Occasionally, there 
would be a stag party at Metcalfe Dam or a 
turkey shoot at Cliff Hohensee’s farm. 
Educational programs included speakers 
from the Soil Conservation Service, Rural 
Electrification Administration, area loan 
institutions, and, particularly in the spring, seed 
and chemical companies promoting the latest 
products. Several workshops were offered each 
year on a variety of useful topics such as 
welding and tractor maintenance. In 1969, the 


Young Farmers began sponsoring an annual 
pancake and sausage supper to benefit the Wall 
Volunteer Fire Department. Young Farmers 
sponsor the annual Wall Future Farmers of 
America Livestock Show and have been 
sponsoring a consignment farm sale since 1971 
as a major fundraiser for the organization and 
to help area farmers with their equipment 
needs. Today, the Young Farmers has grown to 
130 members and the organization continues 
to better inform young men and women in the 
business of farming by providing short courses 
in computers, futures, and the hedging of 
crops and livestock. 

The Wall Young Homemakers Club was 
organized in September 1962 with Mrs. Irene 
Allen, home economics teacher, serving as the 
chapter advisor. The club was formed to serve 
the needs of the wives of members of the Young 
Farmers organization. The first officers were 
Mary Sam Biedermann, President; Virginia 
Niehues, Vice-President; Mary Jane Mikulik, 
Secretary; Helen Jost, Treasurer; and Marcella 
Woehl, Reporter. The Young Homemakers Club 
encourages personal growth in its members 
and service to the community. With the 
dissolution of the state level of the organization 
in 1986, the chapter voted to affiliate as a 
member of the Alumni of the Future Home- 
makers of America. 

The Wall Volunteer Fire Department has been 
providing fire protection and the use of their 
building as acommunity center since 1969. The 
first officers elected that year were Cliff 
Hohensee, President; Frank Gerngross, Jr., 
Vice-President; and Daniel Strube, Fire Chief. 
The Wall Baptist Church, originally an Army 
barracks, was acquired during that first year 
with classrooms converted into fire truck 
garages. The first fire truck, still in use today, 
was very busy in the summer of 1969. It made 
29 runs during the 31 days of July that year. A 
smaller fire truck was acquired in 1971 which 
was upgraded to the present truck purchased in 
1986. 


SUSAN PEAK OIL FIELD 


In 1976, when our nation was celebrating its 
200th year as a nation and Tom Green County, 
the mother county of Concho Country, was 101 
years old, its oil production was in its 37th year. 

Oil production was opened in the county in 
1940. That year Funk Field was discovered. The 
second oldest field was the Water Valley field, 
opened December 3, 1948, and the third oldest 
field was the Susan Peak field opened 
December 10, 1948. This is located 7 miles 
south of the Wall School. 

The field in Susan Peak hills produced the 
first flowing oil well, Plymouth Oil Co., #1, J. 
Wiley Green, 15 miles southeast of San Angelo. 
The well produced an average of 9.1 barrels of 
pipeline oil hourly. The 227 barrels of oil in 15 
hours had a posted price on that date of $2.44 
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per barrel. The Walling field north of Susan 
Peak was the 6th field opened March 31, 1951. 

In 1976, Tom Green County had three gas 
plants: Marathon Oil Co.’s Susan Peak plant 
with a daily capacity of 3,600,000 cubic feet. 
The Susan Peak oil field had an acumulative 
production of 15,927,153 barrels by January 1, 
1974. At the time of this writing, this field was 
still going strong. 

There are several creeks that originate from 
the rim of the Susan Peak hill area: Pecan Creek, 
Ninemile Creek, Dry Lipan Creek, Lipan 
Creek, Snake Creek and the beginning of 
Kickapoo Creek. 

Source by Standard-Times and Doris Block 


LITTLE SCHOOL - 
LIPAN SCHOOL TO 
WALL ISD 


We should be proud of our school’s history 
and the folks who pioneered our schools on the 
Lipan Flat . . . The name “Lipan” is derived 
from the Lipan-Apache Indians who roamed 
from south to San Antonio to the Panhandle to 
the Trans-Pecos area long ago. The “Flat” 
denotes the levelness of the area surrounded 
by arim of hills on the north, west and south of 
our community. 

When W. H. and Eliza Little deeded 3 acres 
for a school lot on the Brady Road on July 12, 
1890, could they have envisioned the changes 
made by 1990-a hundred years later? 

The expansive Tom Green County was 
divided into school districts #1 and #2 in 1875. 
These districts were “whoppers” considering 
the size of our county at that time. Some part 
of this district went as far west as the Pecos 
River and included the entire Panhandle which 
was part of the “Jumbo” area of 67 counties in 
1874-76. 

Commissioners minutes in... Book 3, pg. 
178 on June 11, 1889 describes Lipan Common 
School District #7 lines as consisting of 326 
square miles. On July 12, 1889 the lines were 
redrawn to 287 square miles. This was Lipan 
School District #7 until 1909. 

On August 13, 1889, County Commissioners 
ordered that an election be held as to whether a 
tax of 20¢ on a $100 valuation be levied. The 
vote was—For tax—7, Against tax—none. The 
election was held in the house of William Little 
and he was the appointed presiding officer. 

The school was called Little School at first. 
County Commission minutes in February 1893 
make these notes, “On Brady City Road from 
Bradley’s to Little School house—and from 
Little School to east county line.” In 1895, it 
was listed as Little School, but was renamed 
Lipan School of the Lipan School District #7 
soon thereafter. 

The Little School was considered quite an 
asset to the community. It was important to the 
new settlers, especially those with children. 
This area with its rich tillable lands was a very 
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Wall School—1924-1925 


Bottom row, left to right: Raymond Crouch, Foy Elliott, Bailey Bitner, Charles C. Stroman, Leon “Rusty” 
White, Bethel Yoes, John Byrd, Elmo Elliott, E. R. Crouch, J. P. Lane, Elvin Farrow, Tom Chapman, R. V. 
Allison, Jesse Stout, Louis Galloway, Vernon Byrd, Ira Lane. Second row, kneeling: Orvin Cauley, Herman 
Stroman, Dolan Atkinson, Aubrey Keel, Rona Horner. Second row, standing: Evelyn Green, Odell Pace, 
Lucille Graves, Stella Dean Edmiston, Melvin Horner, Sam McCall. Third row, standing: Miss Willie 
Smallwood, Intermediates teacher; Miss Mary Daniel, Principal; Walter Mack “Bud” Trigg, Foy Lee McCall, 
Estes “Jack” White, Frances Keel. Third row, upper: Zada Chapman, Irene Eggemeyer, Lucy Evelyn 
Breedlove, Zola Chapman, Lily Belle Garrett, Lora Pace, Ruby Kate Acton, Helen McCall, Leora Stroman, 
Gladys Yoes, Bertha Stroman, Ruth Crouch, Hallie Ruth Barron. Fourth row, back: Roy Lane, Albert 
Breedlove, Lola Mae Stout, Jewell Garrett, Felma Estes, Louise Trigg, Daphne Edwards, Gladys Vaughn, 
Oma Garrett, Lora Cauley, Faye White, Clarence Stout, Albert White, Jack Edmiston, Maynard Acton, 
Viola (Aylor) Crook, Primary teacher. Photo courtesy of Viola Aylor Crook 


desirable place to settle and many people came 
here between 1880 and 1920. 

The original schoolhouse was destroyed by 
wind storm a few years later, and the 
community held a barbecue to talk about 
rebuilding the school. School districts were not 
permitted to issue bonds and the twenty-cent 
tax rate barely provided the money for operating 
expenses. Again the community responded with 
donations and the decision to build an even 
larger and better schoolhouse which was known 
as Lipan in 1894. Mr. John Bunnell remem- 
bered: 

“My half-sister, Lou Belle Hays, and my 
older brothers, Joe and Guy, attended the 
first school. The Shelton, Andy Coons, 
John West, and Charlie Davidson children 
attended it, too. The first school term was 
taught by a man whose name I’ve 
forgotten, but Miss Mamie Mays taught the 
second year (1890-91), followed by 
Professor Curtis (1891-92), my first year 
in school. Miss Delia Hail taught in 1892- 
93. 

“After the schoolhouse was rebuilt, it 
became a social center. People we had 
heard of but never seen began to take part 
in the social activities. The fifth Sunday 
meetings were highlights in church 
activities. Everybody brought boxes, paper 
sacks, baskets, and any container that 
would hold good things to eat - fried 
chicken, country ham, sausage, cakes, pies, 
and what have you. The meetings were 


often referred to as “dinner all day and 

preaching on the ground.” 

Methodists, Baptists, Church of Christ, and 
Presbyterians all had their services in the 
schoolhouse. Each Saturday night there was a 
community sing with a reed pump organ, now 
an antique, for accompaniment. 

Lipan Common School District #7 had a total 
of 232 scholastics in 1906 in the schools of 
Lipan, White Swan, Hess, Averitt and 
Chambers Ranch in an area of 287 square miles. 

The Lipan School was a one-room school 
with 3 windows on the sides and a door in the 
front, with the well and hand pump just south 
of the school house. The school was lengthened 
later and a curtain was installed across the 
center to divide it into 2 rooms. Later a room 
was added. 

Commissioners Court empowered Super- 
intendent W. L. Hughes to divide the Common 
School Districts of the county. There were no 
school boards until 1911. 

Lipan CDS (Common School District #7) 
passed from the scene after about 20 years of 
operation, and the name was changed to Wall 
School in 1909. J. M. Wall had moved into the 
community and had established the post office 
in 1905 as Wall, Texas Post Office. 

Lipan CDS #7 was divided to create Wall #7, 
Keith #23, Hess #24, Sykes #25. County 
Superintendent W. L. Hughes in 1909 gave 
boundaries and names of the school districts 
at this time. 


In 1905 Common School Districts were 
permitted for the first time to vote bonds to build 
schools. A new 1909 law permitted school 
bonds to be purchased by the permanent school 
fund. This fund, sort of an endowment for 
public schools, began in 1839 with land grants 
and now is the largest such fund in the U. S. 

The 1915 trustees of Wall school were W. N. 
Oates, J. E. Parks and J. W. Allison, and in 1916 
some of Sykes and Scherz were added to Wall. 
Wall now, had 120 sections in it. Then Keith 
consolidated with Wall. 

The red-brick 4 room school was completed 
in late summer of 1928 at a cost of about $8,000. 
With one bond due annually, the bonds were to 
run until 1968. 1928 Trustees were D. W. Hair, 
W. L. Trigg, and Walter Allison. 

R. L. Howard bought the 3 room school and 
used the lumber to build tourist cabins north of 
the school lot. 

When Heise’s 82.7 square miles were added 
to Wall in 1928 or 1929, the size of the district 
was now about 202 square miles. 

An election was held July 6, 1935, to 
establish a Rural High School district, to be 
composed of Wall, Fairview, Veribest, Sykes, 
Hess and Averitt. The election carried by a vote 
of 127 for and 13 against. The Tom Green 
County School Board created the Lipan Rural 
High School District July 13, 1935. The 
location was to be at Eola-San Angelo Road 
and the Veribest-Wall Road. But alas, this good 
start ended in disagreement and the plan was 
abolished. 

For a time, consolidation and high school 
plans were put aside, but construction continued 
at Wall. The Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) built an auditorium west of the school 
in 1938. Rocks for this project were hauled from 
Susan Peak and Lipan Springs with J. Wiley 
Green and R. S. Waring donating the rocks. 

The building was versatile. It was used as a 
dining room and music room, for school classes, 
assemblies, business gatherings, church Sunday 
school, parties, science labs, a library and PTA 
meetings. It had a stage and 2 dressing rooms. 
The building was remodeled in 1951. 

In the 1941-42 term, the red-brick 4 class- 
room school did not have enough space to seat 
all the students. Thus, cloakrooms were 
removed and lockers were put in the hall to add 
space. The coal burning stoves took up much 
room, and the need to up-date was urgent. 

In August 1948, the windmill, tower and tank 
were sold. New wells had been drilled earlier 
and electric pressure pumps had been installed 
to modernize the water system. 

In December 1950, Hess, Averitt and 
Vancourt voted to consolidate with Wall. In 
1951, nine additional classrooms were added 
at a cost of $125,000. In 1955, 232 students 
registered, and then February 1955, there was 
an “Open House’—for more new classrooms, 
Vo-ag division, laboratories, library and kitchen 
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Wall ISD Complex, taken 1990-91 school year. (1) A portion of the Lipan Flat area north of Wall School. 
(2) (Not shown) 1938 rock auditorium. (Kindergarten Bldg.) (3) Elementary and Junior High School. 
(4) Elementary Grades and Cafeteria. (5) (Not shown) Elementary - 2nd, 4th & 5th grades and Gym. 
(6) Elementary and Jr. High Gym. (7) Administration and Band Hall. (8) Sports Field House. (9) Bus Barn. 
(10) Ag. Barn. (11) Football Stadium and Track area. (12) High School Gym. (13) High School Cafeteria. 
(14) High School Classrooms. (15) High School Administration. (16) Baseball Fields - 2. (17) Proposed 
Expansion of High School (11 Classrooms etc.). (18) (Not shown) Fairview Accelerated-Education Co-Op 


School (5 mi. W. of Wall). 


and sewing rooms for the Home Making 
Department. 

In 1965, bus drivers were: Herbert 
Biederman, Alan Borger, Gene Bridges, Mrs. 
Ernest Dixon, Paul Itz, Myrl Wilde, Gene 
McCain and Jerry Baird. Gene Bridges was the 
“Doctor of Motors” with his garage across the 
road. 

Voters approved the Wall Independent School 
District by a vote of 99 for and 6 against on 
April 24, 1965. School board members were: 
Dennis Wilde, E. A. Halfmann, Emmitt Lehr, 
Walter Fuchs, Gilbert Strube, Frank Gully, 
Frank Holik, Jr., and Superintendent L. T. Cave, 
Administrator. 

The Tom Green County School Board, 
Mereta and Wall Boards consenting, annexed 
Mereta’s 18.2 sections to Wall ISD on October 
9, 1968. Wall now totaled 339 sections. 

March 4, 1970, the school had 335 students 
enrolled. Of these 112 were in grades 9, 10, 11, 
12, with 32 high school students transfered from 
Fairview. 

On March 7, 1970 voters from Wall ISD and 
Fairview Common School District turned out 
to vote in favor of consolidation of the two 
districts by a4 to 1 margin. A total of 433 votes 
were cast in favor of consolidation and 114 
opposing such a move. 

The school enrollment increased; Wall had 
to vote new bonds to finance a remodeling and 
expansion program. There has been continuous 
growth since then. 


During this period of time, petitions went 
back and forth (some legal and some illegal) 
and a part of Fairview’s territory was lost to 
San Angelo ISD. For more information on this 
subject, see The History of Wall School by Otis 
Crook. 

The first principal noted in Otis Crook’s 
book is C. F. Johnson, 1909-10-salary $70 a 
month. Names of principals serving 2 years or 
more: M.E. Grimes, 1912-14; L. P. Shaw, 1915- 
17; Chester Kenley, 1920-22; T. J. Lockhart, 
1926-29; Ralph B. Hickman, 1930-37; J. L. 
Carroll, 1937-42; C. B. Sanderford, 1943-46; 
Clyde Kennemer, 1948-55. Listed now are 
the Superintendents: J. M. Glasscock, 1956-57; 
James Tunnell, 1957-60. L. T. Cave was an Ag 
teacher, 1955-57, Principal of Wall, 1957-60 
and Superintendent of Wall from 1960 to ‘74. 
Earl Cotton, 1974-1986; Charles Spieker, 
1986-1991; and present superintendent, Don 
Gibson, 1992. 

In 1890, the 3 acres deeded by the Littles for 
a school lot became the home of the tiny one- 
room school for the first students of the area. 

Now, in the 1990s, one hundred and seven 
years later, that area has been transformed into 
a maze of buildings covering 35.4 acres. The 
buildings are comprised of the Elementary, 
Junior High and High School units. Other 
buildings between the old Wall Highway and 
the new Highway 87 are the Administration 
and Band Hall, the Athletic Field House, the 
Agriculture Building, a Bus Barn and 2 
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cafeterias. Also included is the Track and 
Football Stadium and 3 gyms and 2 Baseball 
Fields. There is a proposed expansion of 11 new 
high school classrooms in the future. The 
school has 16 buses that make 873 round trip 
miles daily. In addition are the athletic trips 
made to out of town schools each week. 

In 1940, the smaller communities began 
sending their students to Wall by bus as a part 
of a consolidation effort—first Keith, then Heise 
and a small part of Scherz. With improvements 
in transportation, other schools began to merge 
with Wall; Eventually eleven districts (Keith, 
Heise, Sykes, White Swan, Hess, Averitt, 
Vancourt, Mereta, Scherz, Sims and Fairview) 
consolidated to make up the Wall Independent 
School District. 

Today the district encompasses approxi- 
mately 439 square miles. It has a modern 
campus that accommodates more than 900 
students (270 High School, 235 Junior High and 
400 Elementary students). It has about 80 
personnel on staff, 85 teachers, a new High 
School, Junior High and Elementary classrooms 
in 1989 and 1990s. There is a proposal for the 
construction of 11 new high school classrooms. 

Since 1890, a span of more than 100 years, 
three teachers of the Wall School taught a total 
of 100 years. Beginning in 1959, Herbert 
Hiedermann taught Business Courses, coached 
baseball and drove a bus continuously for 36 
years. 

Mrs. Will (Eda) Janek taught first grade for 
31 years, and is loved and respected by the 
hundreds of children she taught over the years, 
1945-1976. 

Wilbert Jost began teaching at Wall in 1965. 
He has been a teacher and principal for 31 years 
at Wall. He taught for two years and then 
became teacher and principal when the enroll- 
ment increased. 

School Board members and Administrators 
who served during Wall’s new expansion 
program—1980s-1990s are: Rodney Ripple, 
Harvey Mikulik, Larry Powell, Frank 
Gerngross, Jr., Gilbert Kubenka, Bobby 
Eggemeyer, Erwin Schwartz, Wanda Lange, 
Michael Block, Monroe Dierschke, Will Wilde, 
Leonard Jansa, Kevin Niehues, Penny Wilde 
and Michael Hoelscher. 

The present Wall School Board officers are: 
Michael Block, President; Monroe Dierschke, 
Vice-President; Will Wilde, Secretary. 

Present School Administrators are: Super- 
intendent, Don Gibson; High School Principal, 
Walter Holik, Jr.; Junior High Principal, Ted 
Halford and Wilbert Jost, Elementary Principal. 

For more complete information on the 11 
school districts now in the Wall ISD, see The 
History of Wall School—Lipan #7 to Wall ISD 
by Otis A. Crook. The stories are on Lipan, 
Wall, Scherz, Fairview, Mereta, Keith, Hess, 
Heise, Averitt, White Swan, Vancourt, St. 
Anthony, Cat Claw, Bismarck and Ben Ficklin. 
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FAIRVIEW ACCELERATED 
CO-OP SCHOOL 


The 70 year old Fairview School has a new 
purpose. Located on about 8 acres of land 6 
miles west of Wall is the Fairview Accelerated 
Co-op School, which is an alternative place- 
ment for non-disciplinary at risk students in 
Junior High and High School. The average 
enrollment of the school is 50 students. It is in 
its fourth year of operation. 

The A.E.P. (Alternative Education Place- 
ment) program is the disciplinary unit for this 
school. 

In the A.E.P. group, regular classes are held 
in all the core subjects: English, Science, Math 
and History. 

In addition, elective vocational courses are 
available in Child Care, Parenting, Home- 
making for the girls and boys attending, and 
many other electives are offered. 

A nursery is available for babies up to 18 
months of age so that the mothers or fathers 
can attend the school. 

Computers and use of the internet are avail- 
able in each classroom. 

The Special Education unit on the campus is 
sponsored by the Small Schools Co-op. 

Member School Districts are: Bronte, Eden, 
Christoval, Grape Creek, Miles, Robert Lee, 
Sterling City, Veribest, Water Valley and Wall. 

Wall is the fiscal agent for the Fairview 
Accelerated Co-op School. 

The 4 room brick Fairview School still in use 
today as the Co-op School, was built in 1928. 
However, the first 2 acres of the 8 acre tract 
was deeded for a school in 1916, and the first 2 
room school built in 1917 was named Bismarck 
School and the acreage has been used for school 
purposes since that time. The name of the 
school was changed to Fairview in 1927. 

By Doris Block 


WALL METHODIST 
CHURCH 


The Wall Methodist Church was organized 
in February 1891 in the White Swan community 
about one mile west of Vancourt and about one- 
fourth mile north of the present U.S. Highway 
87. Reverend Felix A. Knox was the first pastor 
serving nineteen charter members, including the 
Shelton, Jenkins, Bunnell, Jones, and Kuntz 
families. Members of the Neal, Mason, 
Higginbotham, Parker, Frame, Green, Kelly, 
Clanahan, Estes, Vancourt, West, Nichols, 
Knolls, Kemp, Cleveland, Morris, and 
Springstein families were soon members as 
well. 

The present church building was built in 1901 
just east of the White Swan School. In 1905, it 
was moved to the intersection of Fort McKavett 
Road and U.S. Highway 87 and, in the summer 


of 1905, the building was moved again by 
Homer Roark, a Lakeview housemover, to a 
site just east of the present-day Wall School. In 
the mid-1960s, the school district needed 
additional land and so the old church was 
relocated once again just east of the post office. 

Often called the “traveling church,” the 
building is the oldest church structure in the 
community and, at one time or another, has 
served all denominations. Methodists and 
Baptists had union Sunday School in the little 
church, each having a church service of their 
own once a month. The Church of Christ and 
the Presbyterians used the church in the 
afternoons. Later, the Brethren Church and the 
Catholic Church used it until their buildings 
could be erected. 

In the early 1980s, the Wall Methodist 
Church disbanded and the little church building 
was on the move again. Mr. Bobby Eggemeyer 
moved it to his Country Farm and restored it. 
He and a carpenter built a steeple topped with 
an iron cross and placed 5 antique bells inside 
the steeple that was placed on top of the front 
gable of the church. 

This little structure holds many happy 
memories for much of the community—with 
weddings, all day singing, confirmations and 
the spirited revival meetings. 


WALL BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


Friendship Baptist Church of Christ, later 
renamed the Wall Baptist Church, was 
organized in the Lipan schoolhouse on April 6, 
1902, with Reverend N. B. Bullock as 
moderator and W. A. Hamilton as clerk. Charter 
members were Mr. and Mrs. J. I. Parks and 
daughter, Florence; Mr. and Mrs. Dave 
Hamilton; W. A., J. M., and Lily Parks; and Mr. 
and Mrs. L. J. Warren. A larger building was 
needed by the mid-1950s, so a surplus military 
barracks was bought in Abilene, sawed into four 
parts by the men of the church, and moved to 


The F: P. Elliott home about 1906-07 had the only 
branding pens for ranchers for 100s of miles in this 
area. L. to R. (Boy with dog) Perry Elliott, Emily 
Brown (seated), then men with hats: Ed, Morris and 
EF: P. Elliott, (seated) Mrs. F- P. Elliott, (standing) is 
Elsie Elliott... child standing is Eva Elliott, lady 
seated is Annie Mae Elliott and child standing is Opal 
Elliott (now Mrs. Luthur Wood). Courtesy of Opal 
Elliott Wood 


Wall. When reassembled and refinished inside 
and out in 1958, the building provided Sunday 
School rooms, an auditorium and bathrooms. 
The Methodist congregation was smaller, so 
they were invited to have Sunday School with 
the Baptists, although they had a Methodist 
minister preach in their church once a month. 
The membership became so small that the Wall 
Baptist Church disbanded in the late 1960s. 

Wall Cemetery - Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Elliott 
sold 3.7 acres of land in 1906 to the Lipan 
Cemetery Association for $60.00 paid by the 
trustees, G. B. Estes, S. J. Joyce, W. F. Butt, F. 
P. Elliott, and Mr. Kirksey. The Lipan Cemetery 
Association sold the property to the Wall 
Cemetery Association for $10.00 in March 
1982. The oldest known graves in the cemetery 
are Lester E. Horner (January 13, 1901) and 
W. M. Benton (May 18, 1901). 

Information gathered and articles written 
for the preceeding Wall Community 
materials by Doris Block 


HISTORY OF THE 
WALL BRETHREN 
CHURCH 


The Unity of the Brethren is a Protestant 
denomination originating in the Province of 
Bohemia, now a part of Czechoslovakia, in 
1457 by followers of John Hus. The Unity was 
organized in Texas in 1903. Wall is the 
western-most congregation of the Unity, 
located some 220 miles distant from the 
parent congregations of Taylor and Granger in 
central Texas. 

The Wall Congregation had its beginnings in 
the summer of 1929. In that year five Brethren 
families from the Granger-Taylor and the 
Rowena areas moved into the Wall community. 
With two or three other Brethren families 
already living in the area, they prevailed upon 
Reverend Josef Hegar to hold worship services 
at Wall. At that time Reverend Hegar, living 
in Temple, was traveling to Rowena, some 30 
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irst Confirmation Class of Wall Brethren Church, 
Oct. 6, 1935. Rev. Josef Hegar, Pastor, seated. L-R- 
Standing: Violet Lee Motl, Jay Dean Motl, and 
Bertha Hejl. Teachers with hats: Frances Batla 
(almost hidden) and Mrs. Joe Simcik; Boys standing: 
L-R: Clifton Simcik, Frank Motl, Laddie Balta, and 
Edwin Krupala. Courtesy of Mrs. Joe Simcik 


Wall Brethren Church, Wall, Texas. Built in 1955; photo taken in 
1986. Photo courtesy of Cindy Martin 


miles distant, for worship services four to six 
times a year. 

The first worship services at Wall were held 
in homes, but in the fall of 1929 they began 
holding worship in a then-unused Methodist 
church in Wall. At the October, 1929 worship, 
they observed the sacrament of Holy 
Communion for the first time with nine men 
and ten women receiving the Lord’s Supper. 
Sunday School was being held each Sunday. 
Families participating included those of L. K. 
Batla, Paul Krupala, Joe Simcik, Tom 
Machann, John Stasny, John Sefcik, Frank 
Psencik and Miss Fannie Hurtik. 

In 1933 they decided to officially organize 
as a congregation. They were received into the 
Unity of the Brethren as a member church 
at the convention held in West, Texas that 
year. 

The first confirmation class was received 
into the membership on October 6, 1935. This 
class was taught by Mrs. Joe Simcik and Miss 
Frances Batla and included seven children: 
Edwin Krupala, Clifton Simcik, Laddie Batla, 
Frank Motl, Bertha Hejl, Violet Motl, and Joy 
Dean Motl. Two children were baptized: 
Emmett Laza, Jr. and Roy Lee Dusek. 

On November 24, 1936, the members decided 
to buy a 1/2 acre plot in Wall for a church 
building of their own if enough money could 
be raised to pay for the lot and money would 
be pledged toward the building. By December, 
they had collected $117.50, paid the total cost 
of the lot of $116.75, and had 75 cents to put 
into the newly established building fund. In 
that same month, the congregation moved its 
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First Brethren Church in Wall, Texas—Build in 1937. 
Photo taken about 1939-40. Photo courtesy of Doris 
Block 


place of worship from Wall to a 
church in Fairview. 

On March 18, 1937, the con- 
gregation decided to construct a 
church building with measure- 
ments of 40 feet by 30 feet and 
not exceeding a cost of $1,600. 

Even though several families 
had joined the church since its 
organization, it was still a small 
congregation of about 14 families. 
One might wonder how it was 
possible for the small member- 
ship to manage the cost of even 
their modest building, for the economic 
conditions had not yet recovered from the 
depression. But the membership was able to 
raise the needed funds with support of 
individuals and businesses of the sur- 
rounding area and from other Brethren 
congregations. 

With pride, the dedication of their own 
church building was held June 13, 1937. 
Elders at the time included: L. K. Batla, Emil 
Krupala, Joe Simcik, Stanley Hejl and John 
Chlapek. 

Eighteen years later, with this building having 
become too small, a new church was built 
next to the old one at a cost of $23,540. It was 
dedicated on August 7, 1955. Members recall 
the most severe West Texas sand and dust 
storm in memory hit as the interior of the 
church was being painted. The first church 
building was remodeled as a fellowship hall 
with a kitchen. In 1962, an educational wing 
of four Sunday School rooms was added. In 
January of 1966, their first parsonage was 
dedicated; in November of 1978, a new 
parsonage was bought in San Angelo. A new 
fellowship building was constructed in 1982. 

Reverend Hegar continued to serve as the 
pastor through 1943. Reverend Joseph A. 
Barton, living in Nelsonville, served as 
pastor through 1953, traveling the 700-mile 
round trip each month. In these early years, the 
Czech language was used. Other commuting 
pastors serving the Wall church included: 
Reverend Gordon Hejl, Reverend Jesse 
Skrivanek, Reverend Frank Simcik as well as 
several assistant pastors. Resident pastors who 
served Wall include Reverend John Hoesman, 
Reverend Glenn Jurek, Reverend John Baletka 
and currently Reverend Tommy Tallas. 

But a congregation’s history should not be 
written by listing the pastors who served a 
congregation. With only minimal guidance of 
a pastor because of the great distance of the 
Wall congregation from most other Brethren 
Churches and the residences of their pastors, 
the real work of the church and its program was 
carried on with much success by the very 
capable lay leadership and all members. 

Before they had resident pastors, they had 
established a full and well-rounded program 
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that included a well organized Board of Elders, 
a capably staffed Sunday School for all ages, a 
large, active Christian Sisters Society, a very 
strong youth organization, a choir, Vacation 


Bible School, annual picnics, Christmas 
programs, etc. Wall also has one of the largest 
locals of the Mutual Aid Society, the bene- 
volent arm of the Unity of the Brethren. 


The Congregation at Wall has contributed two 
ministers to the work of the Unity: Reverend 
Gordon Hejl, ordained in 1952; and Reverend 
Albert Michalik, ordained in 1953. The 
Reverend Robert Janek, also from the Wall 
congregation, was ordained as a minister with 
special interest in hospital chaplaincy. 

A large number of the young people in the 
past and in the present remain active in the 
Wall church because they have gone into 
farming in the area or have found employment 
in San Angelo. The membership of the Wall 
Brethren Church has grown from those 
original eight families to approximately 250 
total membership, who built a very nice new 
spacious and practical red brick church. 

Submitted by Cindy Simick Martin 


ST. AMBROSE CHURCH OF WALL, TEXAS 


One of the most prominent features of the 
small farming community of Wall, Texas, is its 
Catholic parish known as St. Ambrose. It so 
happened that many of the German and Czech 
farmers living in Runnels County around 
Rowena and Olfen had migrated west and 
bought farms in neighboring Tom Green 
County, around Wall, during 1915-1916, 1920s, 
1930s and 1940s. These Catholic families 
attended Mass in San Angelo at Sacred Heart 
Cathedral, and the children had catechism 
classes between masses. As the Catholic 
population grew, a need developed for a local 
church. 

The initial innovative idea of a church in the 
Wall rural area, 13 miles east of San Angelo, 
was originated by Bill and Hilda Mikulik. They 
and others were familiar with rural parish 
structure which included a central location for 
parishoners, adequate parking close to church 
and a committed membership in festival and 
church projects for support of the church. 

W.H. Wilde of Ballinger also recognized this 
need and went to A. W. Strube’s home and 
pledged the first money ($1,000) for the 
building of the new church. Around 1940, 
several of the Catholic families met in the home 
of Frank Gerngross, Sr., to discuss the building 
of a Catholic church in Wall, Texas. The people 
present at this first meeting were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Hirt; Mr. and Mrs. Elo Wilde; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Strube, Sr.; Mr. and Mrs. Mack 
Halfmann; Mr. and Mrs. Ben Book, along with 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gerngross, Sr. 

Sometime after this meeting, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Gerngross, Sr. and Mr. and Mrs. Mack 
Halfmann went to visit the pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church in Rowena, who was the late 
Monsignor Francis Pokluda. Monsignor 
Pokluda had a keen interest in the growing 
number of Catholics at Wall, especially since 
many of them came from Rowena and he knew 
them personally. 
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Doris Block 


At this time, the Diocese of San Angelo had 
not been created and permission was granted 
from the Amarillo Diocese to start a new 
parish at Wall. A meeting was held at the Wall 
School Auditorium during which all of the 
Catholics were invited to discuss the founding 
of a new parish and building a new church. At 
that meeting, the original church board was 
selected and consisted of: Frank Hirt, Frank 
Gerngross, Sr., Ben Book, W. E. Mikulik, Elo 


SL ae ~s : 
Monsignor Francis Pokluda turned the first spade 
of dirt at ground breaking ceremonies for the first 
Catholic Church at Wall, Texas. Herman Franke and 
others at left look on. Photo courtesy of Dorine 
Kozelsky 
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St. Ambrose Catholic Church and Rectory, just after dedication on December 7, 1941. Photo courtesy of 


Wilde, and Raymond Glass. These men also 
served as the building committee. 

Since it was evident that the parish was going 
to be successful, Sunday Masses were said at 
the Methodist Church in Wall while the new 
Catholic church was under construction. Either 
Monsignor Pokluda or Father Charles Knapp, 
who both still lived at St. Joseph’s rectory in 
Rowena, would drive to Wall to celebrate Mass. 

Ground was broken for the new church by 
Monsignor Pokluda on February 24, 1941, on 
the Feast of St. Mathias the Apostle. The 
weather was cold and wet that day; so only the 
ground breaking ceremony was held. On Ash 
Wednesday, digging resumed for the foundation 
of the new church. The men of the parish 
volunteered work and dug the foundations of 
the church and rectory. 

The architect for the new church was John 
G. Becker and the contractor was C. W. Mills. 

In 1940, a Fall Festival was held at Wall 
School to generate funds for the parish and 
the proceeds totaled $1,763.06. Since the new 
Wall parishioners were mostly from Runnels 
County, many of the Catholic people from the 
St. Boniface parish in Olfen and the St. Joseph 
parish in Rowena contributed generously to 
aid the new parish with its construction. This 
was a very unselfish act, considering the 


families were emerging from thirteen years of 
world depression. 

The cornerstone of the new church was 
blessed by Monsignor Pokluda on April 6, 
1941, while 300 people assembled to witness 
the ceremonies. The Catholic church and 
rectory were completed in 1941 at costs of 
$18,293.84 for the church and $7,171.65 for 
the rectory. The church was commemorated on 
December 7, 1941, on St. Ambrose Day and 
thus given its present name. Right after this 
service, people came home to the news of the 
Pearl Harbor bombing, a day that they’1l never 
forget. At this time, there were 84 families listed 
at St. Ambrose parish. 


St. Ambrose Catholic Church in Wall, Tx. Built 1941. 
Photo courtesy of Doris Block 

In 1957, an all-brick educational building was 
built under the supervision of Monsignor 
Pokluda for catechism classes. Other improve- 
ments included a parish garage, a well house 
and restrooms built by Alois Gerngross in 
1964, and the metal hall was built in 1961 under 
Father Joseph Walter’s supervision. The metal 
hall was enlarged in 1967. Directly to the east 
of the parish buildings is the St. Ambrose 
Catholic Cemetery where the deceased 
parishioners are buried. It was dedicated in 
1952. 

In 1963, a new mission church was 
established in nearby Mereta and was named 
Holy Family Catholic Church. The church was 
built with the aid of a $10,000 grant from the 
Catholic Church Extension Society. The land 
was donated by Mr. and Mrs. Ed Wanoreck, 
Sr., of San Angelo. The Holy Family church in 
Mereta is being taken care of from the mother 
parish St. Ambrose, whose pastor commutes to 
Mereta for Mass. 

St. Ambrose Catholic Church was remodeled 
in 1981 under the guidance of Reverend Kevin 
Heyburn. The remodeling included refurbishing 
the main marble altar, adding air conditioning, 
and placing stained glass windows. A new 
parish hall and improvements to the 
Educational Center were completed in 1988. 

The new large Parish hall, with modern 
kitchen and barbecue facilities is used for 
meetings, socials, weddings, meals of all kinds, 
dances and some school fund raisers, school 
banquets and proms. 

On separate dates, school activity fund 
raising projects are held by the Junior High 
Class and the Band Club from sixth grade to 
High School. The Junior Class usually 


barbecues 1,000 chickens and the Band 
Club does about 1,400. Along with the 
chickens, gallons and gallons of sauce, 
and about 150 to 200 lbs. of dry beans 
are cooked. The students of the classes, 
the parents and teachers all work 
together in all the phases that are 
required from gathering the wood to 
delivering the food and cleaning the 
areas used. It takes two 4-wheel grain 
trailer loads of dry mesquite wood that 
has to be turned into red hot coals to 
bake this amount of chicken. 

St. Ambrose is blessed to have a Block 
pastor who grew up in Wall, Father 
James Plagens. Father Plagens went to school 
in Wall and graduated from San Angelo College 
in 1959. He attended St. Mary’s College in St. 
Mary’s, Kentucky and graduated in 1962. In 
1966, Father Plagens was ordained after 
attending the Pontifical Gregorian University 
in Rome, Italy. 

The parish annually holds a Fall Festival in 
October consisting of a turkey and dressing 
and sausage meal, games, cotton auction and a 
dance. A committee works up the festival 
beginning a year ahead. Normally, 3,000 
dinners are served. 

The priests who have served St. Ambrose are: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. J. Pokluda, 1941-1958, 
Pastor; Rev. Jerome Vitek, 1952-1958, 
Assistant, 1958-1959, Pastor; Rev. Joseph 
Walter, 1959-1962, Pastor; Rev. James R. 
Aaron, 1962, Administrator; Rev. Bernard J. 
Binversie, 1962-1977, Pastor; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Charles Dvorak, 1962, Assistant. Rev. James 
Comisky and Rev. B. A. Erpen served as 
assistant to Msgr. F. J. Pokluda in 1950 while 
Father Pokluda was ill. Rev. Kevin J. Heyburn, 
1977-1983, Pastor; Rev. James Plagens, 1983- 
1992, Pastor. Monsignor Larry Droll, present 
Pastor, is a graduate of St. Mary’s University 
of San Antonio, Texas on June 1969 and St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
May 1972. He was ordained a priest in his 
home church, St. Joseph Catholic of Rowena, 
Texas on June 15, 1973. He was born here and 
attended St. Joseph School in Rowena. He is 
the Chancellor of the San Angelo Diocese in 
San Angelo. 

Presently, there are about 265 registered 
Parish families in St. Ambrose Church of Wall. 

Following is a list of donors to the new church 
in 1941 and 1942: Ben Book, John Debus, 
G. A. Dierschke, Otto Dierschke, John Dorotik, 
August Englert, Herman Franke, Joseph 
Franke, Alois Gerngross, Anna Gerngross, 
Frank Gerngross, Mrs. Felda Glass, Raymond 
Glass, J. H. Halfmann, Mack Halfmann, 
Fred Hasenak, Frank Havlak, Sr., Frank Hirt, 
A. J. Hoelscher, Herbert Hoelscher, William 
Jansa, Elo Jost, Ed Kasberg, Ed Kocich, Walter 
Lange, Claus Lehnert, Emmett Lehr, Mikeska 
Bros. Gin, W. E. Mikulik, Edwin Moeller, 
Melvin Moeller, Richard Moeller, Arthur 
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St. Ambrose Cemetery, Wall, Texas. Photo courtesy of Doris 


Nieheus, Frank Ocker, Raymond Olsovsky, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pelzel, Fred Richter, H. J. 
Schaefer, A. J. Schniers, Leroy Schuhman, E. 
L. Schwartz, Otto Schwartz, W. R. Schwartz, 
Ben Schwertner, Albert Streicher, Grady 
Streicher, A. W. Strube, Strube Gin Co., Wall 
Gin Co., Alois Wilde, Ben Wilde, Frank Wilde, 
Herman Wilde, R. B. Wilde, W. H. Wilde, 
William Wilde. 

Submitted by Dale Edwin Wilde and 
others, Wall, Texas. Information gathered 
from interview with Clara Gerngross of 
Wall, Texas, in June, 1987. Files provided by 
the San Angelo Catholic Diocese. List of 
donors courtesy of St. Ambrose 1940-41 
Financial Statement. Photographs furnished 
by Dorine Kozelsky of Winters, Texas. 


WATER VALLEY 


The driving forces in the establishment and 
accelerated growth of Saint Angela, the “town 
across the river” from Fort Concho, have been 
detailed elsewhere in these volumes. At the 
same time, small ranching and farming 
communities of hard-working, God-fearing 
men, women, and children were being 
established across Tom Green County and the 
surrounding area. Water Valley was just such 
an early community in the 1880s and it remains 
so today. 


EARLY HISTORY 


Long a favored camping ground of numerous 
bands of prehistoric Indians for at least 10,000 
years, the banks of the spring-fed North Concho 
River became a magnet for early explorers and 
settlers. A perfect example of this natural attrac- 
tion is Ranger Spring, so named because it 
became a favorite campsite for Texas Rangers, 
which was also favored as an Indian encamp- 
ment long before the coming of the white man. 

General Robert E. Lee crossed the northern 
and northwestern part of the original Tom Green 
County in the summer of 1856 on an Indian 
scouting expedition out of Camp Cooper. His 
route took him through what is now Coke 
County (hence its county seat, Robert Lee) and 
into what is now Sterling County. 
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Captain W. S. Sterling (hence the county by 
that name to the north) hunted buffalo along 
the North Concho River Valley in the 1860s, 
shipping their hides to Fort Concho or to Big 
Spring, which was a buffalo hunters supply 
camp at the time. An 1875 Mackenzie-Shafter 
military map depicts a wagon road parallel to 
the river on the northeast side. Settlers would 
later refer to it as the Old Shafter Military Trail. 
Colonel William R. Shafter of Fort Concho 
reported the North Concho River Valley was 
well-adapted to grazing, with sufficient wood 
and good running water for 60 miles northward. 
An 1883 military map prepared for Brigadier 
General Benjamin H. Grierson, Commander of 
Fort Concho, shows the road still being used 
from below the fort to Lucian Wells and on to 
Big Spring. 

Large herds of buffalo migrated southward 
from the Plains through the North Concho River 
Valley in the fall of each year. S. J. Wiley, an 
early buffalo hunter, spent the winter of 1876 
hunting in the area with his brother and moved 
his family from San Saba to Water Valley in 
1877. Their first house was built from pickets 
(poles) and had a sod roof. 


CATTLE RANCHING 


Although no famous cattle trails crossed the 
North Concho River in Tom Green County, the 
long-used trail northward along the river served 
a major feeder to cattle markets to the north. 
Early ranchers (both sheepmen and cattlemen) 
settled in the valley in the late 1870s, among 
them the Hilers (1876), J. J. and S. J. Glenn 
(1877), Captain William Turner (1877), and R. 
R. and Burton Wade (1879). 

Land could be leased for three cents an acre 
or bought outright for $1.50 an acre along the 
river or adjacent to spring-fed land, although it 
is true that some sections were purchased for 
two to three cents an acre from the County Tax 
Collector for taxes in arrears. Others arriving 
slightly later were Jonathan Miles, John 
Findlater, and Gideon Mills. This was the time 
of open range; long “drift fences” were built 
only to control the general movement of 
livestock. Range wars never flared along the 
North Concho River as they had in other 
places. Although cattlemen generally deplored 
the “ruination” of the grazing land by sheep, 
activities were confined to sometimes fencing 
another’s animals off from water and 
occasionally hazing a stray sheepherder. In fact, 
the sheepmen and the cattlemen were about 
equal in number with the sheepmen owning and 
living on their own land while large cattle 
companies, often with absentee landowners, 
held the cattle ranches. 

One such ranch operator was the Iowa and 
Texas Cattle Company which was chartered 
March 31, 1883, in Earlville, lowa, with a 
capital stock of $250,000. Sometimes called the 
Iowa Land and Cattle Company or the “VP” 
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Ranch because of their unique cursive script 
brand, they claimed free range and purchased 
acreage which covered an area from Sterling 
City in the north to the Sanco Mountains in 
Coke County, and on the east to Grape Creek, 
in the south along the North Concho River. 
Often they joined with the Chicago Cattle 
Company, another large ranch operator, in 
leasing large areas of ranch land. Ben Mayes 
of Water Valley was one of the “VP” cowboys 
when 14,000 calves were branded one year at 
the ranch headquarters on the North Concho. 
J. O. Hanson of Water Valley was a camp cook 
on several “VP” cattle drives to the north. 

The cattle trail running northwest along the 
North Concho River was used by cattlemen 
throughout this general area to move herds to 
the Texas Panhandle, New Mexico, and the 
Plains. When the railroad reached Colorado 
City in 1882, the cattle herds were diverted 
eastward at Montvale, a small town east of 
Sterling City. In 1883 alone, more than 100,000 
head of cattle were shipped north and east from 
Colorado City. 

By the fall of 1884, a falling market and badly 
overstocked range caused many cattle ranchers 
to drive large numbers of cattle to New Mexico 
or Arizona or ship many out by rail. In 
December 1884, an unprecedented blizzard 
accompanied by extremely low temperatures 
extending over several days caused all the cattle 
on the range to begin drifting southward. 
Fighting the snow and the cold, the line riders 
from all the cattle outfits found themselves 
fighting a losing battle as they tried to hold the 
cattle back. The mass of cattle, some estimates 
as high as the millions, finally broke through 
the southern “drift fences” and scattered to the 
south. In early 1885, the cowboys from the 
cattle ranches worked tirelessly to find and 
bring back as many cattle as possible. In the 
fall of 1885, however, less than a third of the 
cattle had been returned and the calf crop was 
even more depleted. It is rumored that several 
of the wealthier ranch families today got their 
start by rounding up unbranded cattle and calves 
and branding them, thus creating an instant 
herd. 

In 1886, the State of Texas decreed against 
free grass and open ranges; the cowman must 
buy or lease the land he had previously used 
for grazing range. The years of 1886 and 1887 
also saw a severe drought, during which springs 
dried up, range along the North Concho River 
was virtually barren, and large nunbers of cattle 
died from thirst and starvation. In July 1886, 
a San Angelo newspaper reported that petitions 
were sent to Congress from some areas of West 
Texas asking for drought relief. For twenty- 
three months, the drought held the North 
Concho River Valley and much of the sur- 
rounding area in a death grip. This drought and 
the failing cattle market caused the Iowa and 
Texas Cattle Company to begin selling their 
holdings in 1888. Those hardy cattlemen who 


outlasted the drought stayed to fence their 
land, drill water wells, build surface stock tanks, 
and gradually work themselves out of debt. 


SHEEP RANCHING 


In 1879, three partners (David Williams, 
George W. Rappleye, and Jacob W. Knapp) 
settled on the North Concho River with their 
small flock of Mexican “churro” sheep. When 
sheep were moved onto the North Concho in 
the late 1870s, they were under herd since there 
was no range fencing. Each herder had from 
650 to 800 sheep in his flock or band and, after 
grazing an area for several days, he would move 
his sheep and his camp wagon to another 
location on the range. Also arriving at this early 
time were sheepmen Jonathan Miles, John 
Findlater, and Gideon Mills, a veteran of the 
Seminole Indian wars. 

The cattle ranchers such as L. B. Harris began 
to build barbed wire fences to control their 
herds, but the sheepmen continued to herd the 
sheep on largely open range. Coyotes became 
an increasingly serious problem to the herders 
which caused many sheep ranchers to keep 
dogs with which to hunt the predators. One 
Water Valley sheepman, George Demere, had 
roughly twenty hounds and he was always 
ready to respond when neighbors called upon 
him to hunt the troublesome coyotes. George 
would heed their call day or night, turning his 
“trailers” loose to pick up the scent and run the 
coyote for three hours or more. When he came 
to a fence, Mr. Demere would knock out the 
staples, push the wire down, put his coat over 
the wire so his horse would jump it, and follow 
after the trail hounds. George kept his stag 
hounds with him while the trail hounds ran their 
quarry; when he spotted the coyote he would 
turn the still fresh stag hounds loose to go in 
for the kill. 

Sheep owners began to fence as well, 
building net fences sometimes as high as five 
feet. The sheep ranchers were confident that 
coyotes could not jump such a high fence to 
get to their livestock. The sheepmen were 
absolutely correct; the coyotes started digging 
slides under the fences! When ranchers with 
wagons and teams began hauling rock and 
lining the bottoms of the fence lines for miles, 
the problem should have been solved. While it 
stopped the digging, old “Wiley Coyote” wasn’t 
stopped. He learned to jump fencing and the 
first evidence of their presence in a pasture 
was often dead sheep. George Demere and 
others continued to use dogs to hunt down 
coyotes and, through their persistence and 
tireless efforts, they did manage to largely clear 
the area of the predatory animal. The coyote 
began a comeback in the 1950s and they 
remain a problem today. 

In the 1880s, ranch owners would hire a 
shearing crew once a year, providing each with 
food and bed-down as well as a pair of hand 
shears. A good shearer could shear from forty 


to sixty head per day at five cents a head, thus 
earning up to $3.00 a day. The rancher would 
load the wool on wagons and head to the nearest 
market, San Antonio. The round-trip distance 
of well over 400 miles often took nearly a 
month. 

Today, ranchers still hire shearing crews, but 
most shearers can shear from 100 to 150 head 
per day using electric drops instead of hand 
shears. While they still get paid by the head, 
most shearers make from $80.00 to $100.00 
per day. Thanks to early entrepreneurs such as 
George Richardson and others, ranchers now 
have the advantage of a wool warehouse close 
in San Angelo and other surrounding towns to 
handle their wool and sell it. 

Still another problem plaguing early ranchers 
was the screwworm which was introduced into 
livestock by a fly which laid eggs on open 
wounds or around openings such as the 
nostrils. Line riders would ride the pastures each 
day during the warmer months looking for 
“wormies” to rope and doctor, a daylight-to- 
dark proposition. This problem was eradicated 
when livestock experimental stations produced 
the sterile screwworm fly and they were 
dropped from airplanes by the millions over 
Texas and into Mexico. 

When ranchers were unable to sell their 
livestock during the depression, in 1934 the 
government began a relief program called the 
Emergency Livestock Agreement. Under the 
plan, a government man was sent to the ranch 
to kill the majority of the livestock and the 
rancher would be paid $1.00 per sheep, $5.00 
per calf, and $8.00 to $10.00 for each cow or 
steer killed. Some of the cattle were butchered 
with the meat being given to anyone who would 
come to get it. The majority of the animals were 
simply skinned and the carcasses dragged into 
long ditches where they were buried. The hides 
were turned in and counted so the rancher could 
be paid for his slaughtered livestock. 


AGRICULTURE 


An irrigation dam was built in 1887 near a 
slough off the North Concho River by J. L. 
Phelan, J. J. Glenn, D. E. Cocreham, H. G. 
Trotter, and C. E. Hearn. The dam created a 
good-sized lake, among the first in Tom Green 
County. In 1918, a young boy named Howell 
Harrington drowned in this lake. The lake 
continued in use until a flood washed out one 
wing of the dam and a decision was made not 
to repair it. Years later, the property owner had 
the main dam broken up; however, the remains 
of both the dam and the cotton gin on the river 
can still be seen today. 

By 1890, large amounts of irrigated cotton 
were being grown along the river and a water- 
powered gin was built three-quarters of a mile 
west of Water Valley by J. L. Phelan. The baled 
cotton was transported by wagon to Santa Fe 
depot in San Angelo for transshipment, the 
railroad having come to that town in 1888. 


recorded effort to 
build a Church of 
Christ meeting house 
occurred in 1928 
when Lot 5 in Block 
8 was donated by L. B. 
and Annie Hanson. W. 
T. Latham and J. R. 
Ray of Sterling City 
and Forest G. Newton 
of Water Valley were 
placed in charge of 
overseeing the pro- 
ject; however, neither 
funding nor building 


J. O. Hanson stands on top of the concrete dam that was constructed in 1888 for materialized and the 


irrigation of cotton fields. Courtesy of Earnest/McBride Collection 


When rail transport became directly available 
to Water Valley farmers after 1910, a gin was 
built just north of the town on land now owned 
by the Bannister family. Partners in this venture 
were Julian Cooper, Harve Earnest, brothers 
Stanley and Ainslie Turner, Harry Howard, 
Louis Farr, and George Richardson. 

While the ranchers were having their 
problems with coyotes (and, to some degree, 
prairie dogs), the farmers were plagued by 
rabbits eating their crops. Since these pests were 
also eating their share of grass, the farmers 
and ranchers banded together to kill off both 
the rabbits and the prairie dogs. Rabbit 
drives were held during which mounted 
men rode the pastures and fields in a long 
skirmish line and the rabbits were chased 
into a net wire fence where they were 
trapped and shot. 

The first windmills were erected in the 
early 1890s. Besides pumping water 
from wells to water livestock and irrigate, 
several ranches used windmills to power 
electric generators which stored 
electricity in large lead-acid batteries. 
Sixteen two-volt batteries in series 
produced 32 volts which were used to 
run a refrigerator, electric iron, radio, 
lights or other 32-volt appliances. Arthur 
Dutton of Water Valley used one of these 
generators. Some of the fancier systems had a 
motor powered generator to charge the batteries 
when the wind refused to blow. 

Hardly anything grew during the 1917-1918 
drought. The bank, owned by J. G. Cooper, was 
moved to Deming, New Mexico, at the start of 
World War I. The cotton gin of the depot was 
dismantled and moved to Dawson County, 
Texas. Jobs became extremely scarce and many 
left seeking employment elsewhere. 


CHURCHES 
CHURCH OF CHRIST 


The school building at Water Valley provided 
the first indoor meeting place for all religious 
denominations in the community. The first 


The Water Valley Church of Christ Church buil 
moved to Carlsbad and served as Bible classrooms. Courtesy 
of Earnest/McBride Collection 


small group con- 
tinued to hold services in the Baptist Church 
building. Reuben Stanley would arrive from 
San Angelo on Sunday afternoons to hold 
meetings in the summer. 

In May 1940, Lot 16 of Block 8 in the Earnest 
and Cooper Addition of Water Valley was 
donated by Harve Earnest to build the Church 
of Christ meeting place. Building materials 
were purchased from member donations; other 
material, supplies, and labor contributions were 
soon forthcoming. The women of the 
congregation helped with the painting. The 
large frame structure had three windows per 


ding was 
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side with a stove for winter heating and open 
windows for cooling during the summer. 

A number of different preachers from San 
Angelo and from Abilene Christian College 
spoke on Sundays at the Water Valley Church 
of Christ. Never large, the congregation 
consisted mainly of mothers with their young 
children and a few older men. Some of the early 
churchgoers were L. B. and Annie Hanson; Ben 
Matthews; C. F. and Hallie Blanton; F. G. and 
Lilly Florence Newton and their four children, 
Rayburn, Florence Elnora, Mattie Katherine, 
and Lela. Others included Tom and Stella 
Tedder; Herschel and Katie Ditmore and their 
children, Darlene (Jones), Gladys (Griffith), and 
Hilliard; Delfia Benson and her three daughters, 
Helen, Linda, and Janice; Delfia’s mother, Mrs. 
Smith; and Erman Earnest and her three sons, 
Thomas, J. Nelson, and Gerald. 
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As the church in the adjacent town of 
Carlsbad grew, particularly after a full-time 
preacher was secured in 1945, the small Church 
of Christ group in Water Valley began attending 
at Carlsbad. In the early 1950s, the original 
Water Valley Church of Christ building (as well 
as the train depot) was used as a classroom by 
the local school district while the Water Valley 
school was being expanded. In approximately 
1955, the building was moved to Carlsbad and 
added to the rear of the existing Church of 
Christ structure to be used as classrooms for 
Bible study. The lot in Water Valley on which 
the church had originally stood was declared 
abandoned by the Tom Green County Commis- 
sioners in 1986; the property was given to the 
Water Valley School District which 
incorporated it into the area that is now the 
football field. 


WATER VALLEY 
BAPTIST CHURCH 
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Water Valley Baptist Church and Fellowship 
Building. Courtesy of Thomas H. Earnest 


Religious work on the North Concho River 
began in the 1879-1880 with the holding of an 
interdenominational Sunday school under the 
pecan trees at the Knapp, Rappleye, and 
Williams ranch headquarters four miles north 
of the present town of Water Valley. David 
Williams, one of the ranching partners, 
commented in an early letter that this was 
but “a stagger towards a Sunday school.” By 
1881, Sunday school was being held in the 
school house made of pickets tied closely 
together. The school house was chinked with 
mud, had no windows and a dirt floor, and was 
heated by a small stove in winter. The Sunday 
school evidently disbanded for a short time in 
the early 1880s because it was reorganized and 
revitalized in 1884. 

Baptist services were held by a Rev. Burke 
and the first Baptist layman was Gideon Mills 
whose ranch was occasionally used for services. 
It is implied in another early letter that the Rev. 
Z. M. Wells, a noted Baptist preacher sent to 
San Angelo from the San Saba Baptist 
Association in 1884, preached to the Water 
Valley Baptist congregation. In the fall of 1891, 
missionary H. Q. Kendall of the Concho Valley 
Baptist Association led the formal organization 
of the Water Valley Baptist Church, assisted by 
Bro. Leggett from Sherwood who acted as 
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moderator, Bro. McGee from San Angelo, and 
Bro. Cunningham, who was asked to act as 
interim clerk. The five charter members were 
Mr. E. W. Spring, Mrs. Helen A. Spring, Mr. 
W. W. Murray, Mrs. Mattie A. Murray, and Mrs. 
Harriett Hanson. The following morning, a 
Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. Henley joined the 
church by letter. The total membership at the 
end of the first year was seventeen. 

Despite the tremendous strides the Baptist 
congregation made, Water Valley’s first church 
was built in 1898 by the Methodists who had 
organized ten years earlier. The entire com- 
munity contributed money and labor. The 
Baptist congregation continued to hold services 
in the school house, then a frame building, until 
land was bought in the early 1900s for a 
church site. Concho Valley Baptist Association 
minutes show that the church membership 
reached sixty-one by 1910. By 1915, the old 
frame school house was bought from the school 
district for $1,000 and moved to the church lot 
where it remains today. The church building 
was given a rock covering in the early 1940s. 

Early pastors of the Water Valley Baptist 
Church have included N. D. Bullock (1895- 
1897 and again 1915-1917), B. P. Barnum 
(1898-1899), D. H. Lesueur (1900), A. T. 
Talbert (1901-1903), E. L. Springer (1904), D. 
M. West (1905-1908), W. E. Dawn (1910- 
1911), W. I. Newton (1912), C. S. Hagamon 
(1913-1914), and B. S. Tate (1918-1919). Rev. 
Tate was the first pastor to live in Water Valley 
and to serve only the one church. 


WATER VALLEY UNITED 
METHODIST CHURCH 
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Water Valley Methodist Church, 1898. Courtesy of 
Mrs. Frank Demere, Jr. 


The Water Valley United Methodist Church 
dates its official beginning as October 1888, 
when the annual session of the West Texas 
Conference of the Methodist Church at Victoria, 
Texas, assigned Reverend M. T. Allen as the 
first pastor and the church joined the circuit. 
Well before 1888, however, the Reverend A. J. 
“Parson” Potter, the “fightin’ parson” respected 
by the rough men of Fort Concho and Saint 


Angela, was preaching the Methodist gospel 
locally on the West Texas frontier. Parson Potter 
became the presiding elder of the San Angelo 
District of the Methodist Church in 1886 and 
began organizing the outlying churches. The 
Water Valley Methodist Church was organized 
second in the district behind San Angelo and 
the first organized church in the Water Valley 
area with the assignment of Reverend Allen. 

Services were originally held in an old 
abandoned cedar picket house which also 
served as the meeting place for other religious 
services and as the school. In 1898, a new 
Methodist Church building was constructed by 
the dedicated members and with the generous 
financial help of Mrs. Sarah Turner, a member 
of the Episcopal Church and one of the early 
settlers in the Water Valley area. Mrs. Turner 
called the bluff of Bill Seymour who, thinking 
himself secure since Mrs. Turner was not a 
Methodist, boasted he would match whatever 
Mrs. Turner gave. She gave $500 and a 
somewhat reluctant Bill Seymour swelled the 
building fund to $1,000. 

As a circuit church with Carlsbad, Divide, 
Grape Creek, Veribest and Wall, services were 
not held every Sunday, yet it was not at all 
uncommon for the congregation to gather at the 
church on “off Sundays” to hold their own all- 
day meetings with “dinner on the grounds.” 
Different worshipers spoke and there was 
always a great deal of fervent hymn singing! 

The present Methodist church building was 
erected in 1954 and an educational building 
was added in 1965. Until 1984, the Water Valley 
United Methodist Church remained a two- 
charge church, sharing pastors with either 
Carlsbad or Sterling City. Since that time, 
however, it has been a single appointment 
church. 

Although small in membership, the 
congregation has taken an active part in the total 
program of the Methodist Church. It has 
continued to provide ecumenical service to the 
community and, through the years, has followed 
the express wish of Mrs. Sarah Turner and other 
founders that it was to be a church dedicated to 
the entire community. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
POST OFFICES 


David Williams began to work toward 
securing a post office (and a public road, as 
well) in 1882 because the railroad had reached 
as far as Colorado City bringing supplies and 
mail. On November 6, 1885, the post office was 
formally named Yandell in honor of a San 
Angelo doctor and was located in the Williams’ 
ranch home four miles north up the river from 
the present post office with him as postmaster. 
This ranch house/post office still stands on the 
C. T. Rawlings’ ranch. Jacob W. Knapp, 
Williams’ partner, served as postmaster after 
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Rethaville (later Water Valley) Post 


Office, 1888-1 899. Pictured on the right is the Reasonov 
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Wagon Yard. Courtesy of Reasonover/Thomas Family Collection 


Williams’ death; however, he soon relinquished 
his duties to Ben Mayes who moved the office 
to his new store at the present site in Water 
Valley. Mr. Mayes wanted to call the new post 
office (and hence the town) Xerifaville in honor 
of his new wife, Xerifa, but this brought a storm 
of protest. Many claimed they could hardly 
pronounce the new name, much less spell it. 
According to official records, the post office 
and town became Rethaville on May 15, 1888. 
“Judge” J. O. Hanson and Mr. S. S. McCrary 
renamed the post office Water Valley on January 
22, 1889, after their old hometown in 
Mississippi. Other postmasters include James 
I. Westfall (October 16, 1888), Margaret C. 
Hanson (January 22, 1889), “Judge” J. O. 
Hanson (April 2, 1891), Orva P. Spring 
(November 28, 1899), Leo E. Spring (June 5, 
1902), Walter S. Armstrong (December 13, 
1909), George W. Neill (April 1, 1947), and 
Peggy E. Barnett (November 29, 1980). 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ben C. Mayes. Benjamin C. Mayes was 

the postmaster at Rethaville in 1888. Rethaville Post 

Office was named in honor of his wife. Name 

changed to Water Valley in 1889. Courtesy of Fort 


Concho National Historic Landmark 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


In 1897, the Rust brothers of San Angelo 
strung a telephone line from San Angelo to 
Colorado City. Long distance calling was 


available from a single instrument located in 
the Reasonover Hotel. Young Willie 
Reasonover became the Water Valley “Hello” 
girl. She would take down messages, then jump 
on her horse to deliver them to towns-people 
and area ranchers. The Water Valley Telephone 
Exchange provided telephone communications 
within the town and extended to area ranches. 
This local telephone company was built by 
Julian Cooper and Harve Earnest in 1906, with 
the longest lines stretching 25 miles to the 
George Richardson ranch and 10 miles to 
Broome. Some of the telephone lines were 
mounted on fence posts. This was a magneto- 
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Willie Reasonover with her horse. 


“Hello a girl for single 


Water Valley Telephone Co. operator, Lilly Trotter 
with 5-year-old Mary Lou Earnest behind her. It was 
amagneto-grounded system with a central operator. 
A combination of long and short rings identified each 
house on a party line. Courtesy of Earnest/McBride 
Collection 


grounded system with a central operator. A 
combination of long and short rings identified 
each home on the party line. The switchboard 
was located on the second story of the livery 
stable until roughly 1915, when it was moved 
to a remodeled permanent building which had 
originally been constructed as a car garage in 
1908. The company continued to be owned by 
the Earnest family until the exchange 
was sold in 1961. Mrs. Harve 
(Luella) Earnest and her daughter, 
Mary Lou (McBride), were the 
primary telephone operators 
throughout a span of 55 years. 


PRINTED MEDIA 


Harry Howard published “The 
Warbler,” a handwritten paper that 
was read at general meetings. In 
1962, Cy Martin began publishing a 
weekly newspaper, The Concho 
Courier. 


telephone. Delivered messages riding sidesaddle in 1897. Courtesy 


of Reasonover/Thomas Family Collection 


Water Valley Telephone Exchange Building, built in 
1906 by Julian Cooper and Harve B. Earnest (still 
in good condition). 


TRANSPORTATION 
ROADS AND BRIDGES 


In the late 1800s and early 1900s, roads in 
the Water Valley area were called “public 
roads.” Before they were maintained by the 
county or state, every able-bodied man twenty- 
one years of age and older was responsible for 
a certain number of days of work on the public 
roads in his community. If he didn’t serve his 
assigned time, have another man serve for 
him, or have a valid excuse for not serving, a 
legal hearing was held and he was held liable 
for the days he had missed. Harve B. Earnest 
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told the amusing story of how he and several 
other young cowboys were jailed for not 
working on the road. They secured a smart 
lawyer who proved that the stretch in question 
wasn’t really a road at all - simply an old buffalo 
trail. 

In another instance, Houston Ditmore and 
one of his neighbors were assigned on the same 
day to the same stretch of road. Both men 
reported, but the neighbor was ill and found he 
could not work. When he became dizzy and 
nauseated, he rode his horse home; however, it 
was too late to get anyone to take his place. 
Mr. Ditmore was a witness at the man’s hearing 
and testified that his neighbor was sick. When 
the investigating officer sarcastically asked 
Mr. Ditmore whether he was a physician and 
could therefore positively state the man was 
sick, Houston bristled in anger and replied, “I 
don’t have to be a physician to have sense 
enough to know if a man is sick when he’s 
puking all over the hillside.” Needless to say, 
the neighbor was excused. 


Stanley Steamer owned by the Turner Family. Photo 
courtesy of Turner Family Collection 


The most traveled early military trails became 
packed down and were maintained to some 
degree by the soldiers driving wagons and 
mules, marching, and riding over them. One 
such trail from San Angelo to Big Spring along 
the North Concho River had been in almost 
constant use since the coming of the soldiers. 
In May 1885, the Commissioners Court 
designated this military trail as the first public 
road, third class, in Tom Green County. The 
first automobile in Water Valley, a 1907 
Maxwell, was owned by George Rappleye. 
Another early automobile in the area was a 
Stanley Steamer owned by the Turner family. 
The first bridge in the Water Valley area was 
built in 1925 during the tenure of Jake Harper, 
who served as County Commissioner for 34 
years. The bridge was built with prison labor at 
a low water crossing called Seymour Crossing 
named for William Seymour who, with his 
family, lived on the southwest side of the North 
Concho River. The bridge was as far as the 
county road extended at the time; the rest was 
packed dirt trails with numerous ranch gates. 
After 1948, heavy trucks servicing the oilfield 
southwest of Water Valley resulted in an 
improved county road and by the late 1970s, 
when it was maintained by the state and was 
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designated Ranch-to-Market Road 2034, a 
higher and wider bridge replaced the original. 


THE RAILROAD 


The Concho, San Saba, and Llano Valley 
Railroad of Miles, Texas, came through Water 
Valley in 1910, running a round-trip once a day 
from Sterling City to San Angelo and back. The 
train would come through Water Valley about 
the middle of the morning and, traveling 
roughly 20 miles an hour, would arrive in San 
Angelo at approximately noon. After an after- 
noon of shopping in the “big city,” passengers 
would board the train at about 5:00 P.M. and 
arrive back in Water Valley a little after 6:00 
P.M. Land right-of-ways had been donated by 
area land owners as all were interested in the 
coming of the railroad. The railroad company 
built a wooden depot and a section house for 
the stationmaster and his family in Water Valley 
in 1911. Four of the known stationmasters were 
Frank Ravellette, S. J. Greer, Boler, and Jones. 
A quarter mile north of the depot, loading pens 
for cattle and sheep 
were constructed, 
along with a dipping 
vat and scales. A 
right-of-way was 
bought from Harve 
Earnest in 1910 anda 
pump station was 
built at the river bank 
to pump water up to 
a tank at the depot 
which, in turn, 
provided water for 
the section house and 


young men (Thomas Young, Alex Thacker, and 
Rayburn Newton) who secured good jobs in 
other places with oil companies or the railroad. 


COMMERCE 


Water Valley quickly became the supply point 
for area ranches after the irrigation dam 
construction in 1887, with most business places 
constructed of wood. Cooper and Earnest 
owned the livery stable, Bledsoe had the black- 
smith shop, Harden ran the grocery, Eakins 
was the druggist, and there was a barber shop 
and a saloon. J. G. Cooper carried on the 
banking business next door to B. S. Tate’s 
general merchandise. W. M. Gillespie operated 
the freight line with his wagons and horses, 
Armstrong sold dry goods, and Carwile 
managed his grocery and feed store. Jordan 
Reasonover grew broom corn and manu- 
factured sweeping brooms; however, he also 
operated the Reasonover Hotel and post office. 
In 1889, room and board could be obtained and 
your wagon team or horse cared for at 
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resupplied the coal- Water Valley, Texas 1908. Methodist Church on left. The 2-story building, WOW 


burning 
engines; 
power finally came 
in 1948). George Richardson and Ainslie 
Turner built a red brick warehouse at the depot 
to store cattle feed and hay brought in by the 
railroad for their use. In 1911 when railroad 
mail service came in, (stagecoach and wagon 
being used up to this point), Postmaster W. S. 
Armstrong used a two-wheeled cart to deposit 
the mail in for transport to the post office. 
Because of the paved roads and trucking, the 
railroad service began to decline. In 1958, the 
railroad salvaged the rails and ties and sold the 
buildings. The water pipe was sold and is now 
being used in a housing development in Ozona, 
Texas. The strip of railway land from Grape 
Creek to Sterling City became a four-lane 
highway in 1975. The pump house, however, 
is still on the river. In 1927, there weren’t many 
opportunities for the young men of Water Valley 
to receive much technical training, cowboying 
being about the only job available. Station- 
master Ravellette taught telegraphy to three 


steam Meeting Hall in upper story; store and post office downstairs (slant roof on left 
(diesel facing picture was part of post office; slant roof on right, facing picture, J. G. 
Cooper carried on his banking business); B. S. Tate general merchandise on right. 


Reasonover’s adjacent wagon yard. By 1908, 
you could obtain the same accommodations 
at the Murray Hotel and wagon yard. 

Settlers relied on home remedies to cure 
illnesses and kindly neighbors to assist in child- 
birth. “Grandma” Lucinda Hanson, mother of 
J. O. Hanson, was an early midwife to many 
Water Valley women. Dr. P. D. Coulson was 


CARWILE BROTHERS 
MERCHANDIS!# 


Carwile Brothers Store, ca. 1925. From the left: 
Hubert and Marshall Carwile. Post Office is shown 
on the right edge of photograph. Courtesy of Ann 
(Hanson) Harden 


Jordan Reasonover Manufacturing brooms, 1893. 
L to R: Jordan Reasonover, unknown man, Willie 
Reasonover, George Rappleye. Courtesy of 
Reasonover/Thomas Family Collection 


practicing medicine in the area and was a 
trustee of the Methodist Church when land was 
purchased in 1899 for a meeting house. Dr. 
McClinton treated patients in 1908 and Dr. J. 
R. Rickman served the community in 1910. In 
that same year, Mary Louise Suart was the local 
nurse. Dr. Yates was yet another who served 
the Water Valley area. An influx of tuberculosis 
patients seeking a healthy climate and friendly 
atmosphere boosted the local population in the 
early 1900s. Their cabins were located by the 
Murray Hotel and near the home of Dr. J. F. 
Jones, who served as Water Valley’s doctor 
from 1913 to 1923 before moving to San 
Angelo. 


The Murray Hotel and Wagon Yard. Courtesy of 
Earnest/McBride Collection 


In 1910, Mr. Sweeney, the snake man, came 
to Water Valley and opened a general mercantile 
store. Sweeney also caught rattlesnakes and 
sold them to snake shows and carnivals. Young 
boys in town would catch rats and birds to feed 
to the snakes. T. W. Kilgore ran a store, Collyn’s 
filling station serviced cars and trucks, and, in 
1930, Julian “Jude” Earnest provided garage 
service along the now-paved highway. 


SCHOOLS 


In 1880, the first school was held on the north 
bank of the North Concho River across from 
Yandell under shady pecan trees. The first 
teacher was Mr. Hinckly from Farmers Village, 
New York. Mr. James I. Westfall also taught 
during this early period. In 1881, the old 
Schoonover house was used as a school with 
Mr. Abel from Alabama as the teacher. 
Constructed with picket posts and a sod roof, 


Water Valley School 1924. Back row, L to R: Naomi Ditmore, Eleanor Rutledge, Robbie Lewis, Cecile 
Ditmore, Melba Williams, Annie Hanson, Miss Suzie Milner, Mr. Max Williams, Miss Clara Austin, Pellie 
Hanson, Alex Dolan, Henry Ditmore, L. B. Hanson, Rayburn Newton, Fuller Lewis, Loran Neal, Thomas 
Young. Next row, L to R: Mary Lou Earnest, Lois O’Neal, Bessie Helen Wade, Lula Bell Burk, Lucille 
O’Neal, Roberta Flint, Marjorie Young, Moreta Lee DeBord, Mattie Lewis, Louise Trotter, Mary Nell Graston, 
Elnora Newton, Hazel Armstrong, Jewel Ditmore, Zollie Harper, Mona Ditmore, Lela V. Newton, Pat Dolan, 


Tressa Holsenbeck, Myrtle Ritter, Mattie Newton, Rachell Newton, 


. Next row (sitting) L to R: 


Knott Holsenbeck, Rollie Burk, Loyd Ditmore, Claude McMichaell, Clarence W. Garner, Claude Ditmore, 


Vaden, Douglas Vaden, Bill Harper, Leroy Vaden. 


, Fred O'Neal, Frank Ditmore, Leon Young, Art Holsenbeck, J. W. Hanson, Dolan 
Atkinson, Howaed Hanson, P. B. Turner, Julian Earnest, Elton Neal, Franklin DeBord, 


, Ralph 


Notation: Melba Williams, Pellie Hanson, and Henry Ditmore finished high school the year before, and 
were just there to have their pictures taken. Teachers: Max Williams, Suzie Milner and Clara Austin. 


the house held rudely built benches with empty 
boxes attached to the walls as desks. The 
blackboard was the lid of an old soap box, about 
15 x 20 inches, which the teacher had blackened 
using oil and lampblack used for marking 
sheep. By 1883, students were attending school 
in a one-room frame house on the J. E. Hall 
ranch; this building was moved two miles south 
to present-day Water Valley in 1884. This early 
school house was later sold in 1887 to Harry 
Howard, who moved it to its present location 
where, after much remodeling, it remains today 
as the core structure of the R. O. Bannister 
home. A larger wooden school house was 
quickly built which served the community until 
1914, when it was moved and became the 
present Water Valley Baptist Church where it 
is in use today. 

A new brick school costing $8,000 was built 
in 1914 on land donated by Harve B. Earnest 
and J. G. Cooper. For many years, this building 
also held the community Christmas tree and 
served as a central meeting place. The tradition 
of a Christmas tree in individual homes did not 
come into vogue in Water Valley until relatively 
recently. The men in the community would 
select and cut the largest, prettiest cedar tree 
they could find on one of the nearby hillsides, 
transport it to the school, wrestle it up the 
stairs to the second floor auditorium and then 
help decorate it with homemade decorations of 
chains of colored paper and strings of popcorn. 
Before electricity came to Water Valley in 1926, 
the room was lit with oil lamps. 

Everyone in the entire community came and 
brought their family gifts to be opened there. 
Mr. Henry Morris was a fun-loving man who 
enjoyed playing Santa Claus to the crowd of 
excited children. This warm and wonderful 
tradition continued to bind the community 


together until about 1930 when the Depression 
set in and money for gifts became scarce. 

The end-of-school picnic was held on the last 
day of school and was eagerly looked forward 
to by all the children (and teachers, too, most 
likely). Goats were barbecued by Mr. Lewis 
Young and, with the help of many others, a great 
time was had by all at the favorite gathering 
place, Seymour Crossing picnic grounds. 

The Simpson and Powell School Districts 
consolidated with the Water Valley Independent 
School District in 1931. Two years later, in 
1933, the Divide school house was torn down 
and used to build a classroom and laboratory 
in Water Valley. The present-day elementary 
gymnasium was built with Work Projects 
Administration (WPA) labor in 1935 at a cost 
of $4,574.00. Six-man football began in 1938 
and, in 1949, Walnut Grove (Tom Green 
County) and Walnut District (Coke County) 
schools consolidated with Water Valley. Finally, 
Carlsbad joined the Water Valley Independent 
School District in 1971. 

The Water Valley school was remodeled in 
1951 and a lighted football field was added in 
1953. In 1974, extensive remodeling and the 
construction of an addition took place. At that 
time, a World War II barracks from Goodfellow 
Air Force Base was moved in, remodeled, and 
became the administration office/athletic 
facility. 

Eleven-man football began in 1980. A new 
high school building was completed in 1983. 
In 1986, the old football field with new lighting 
was moved to its present location to allow room 
for a running track around the field. With some 
remodeling, the former H. L. Lovell home 
became the new administration office. 

Water Valley residents have always been 
concerned for the youth of the community and 
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some have given many years of dedicated 
service to the Water Valley Independent School 
District. These individuals include Jake Harper, 
George Weddell, S. L. Tate, and Wayne Munn 
who have served on the school board for over 
20 years and C. G. Parsons who was 
Superintendent of Schools for 31 years and is 
responsible for much of the progress within the 
district. 


CEMETERIES 


No one knows when the first burials occurred 
in the Water Valley Cemetery nor who the 
individuals were. The cemetery was originally 
on private property and a deed, recorded on July 
5, 1899, reveals that one acre of this land was 
purchased from D. M. and M. A. Arnold and 
transferred to the Tom Green County Judge in 
perpetuity for use as a graveyard for the Water 
Valley Community. The donor, who had a loved 
one buried in this plot, wished to remain 
anonymous and his descendants still honor that 
request. In 1899, there were only six identified 
graves: the Gentry infant (1895), Joe Hanson 
(1895), Belle Peacock (1895), Emma Duncan 
(1898), Dora Earnest (1898), and Tempie 
Whitmire (1899). In 1938, Walter S. Armstrong 
donated an adjacent strip of land. In 1976, 
Harold Green, former County Commissioner 
of Precinct 3, donated another strip of land to 
be used for parking. Once each spring, a day 
was set for the cleanup of the cemetery with a 
pot-luck dinner served at the site. This tradition 
continued until the county began to maintain 
the area in 1983. 

Veterans buried here include: J. O. Hanson, 
S. S. McCrary, W. W. Murray and V. B. Ritter 
(all Civil War); Charles V. Chapman, Herschel 
Ditmore, John E. Gillespie, and Carter T. 
Rawlings (all WW I); Thomas E. Kirchman, 
Walter L. McBride, William B. McCord, Frank 
C. Rawlings, Clarence B. Ritter, Marshall 
Roberts, Reginal C. Sharpton, Frank Taylor, 
W. J. Teel, Jr. and Randel M. Wilson (all WW 
II); Dewey Bannister, Gerald E. Earnest 
(Korean War); and Alvie Dee Soles (Vietnam 
War). The total cemetery now encompasses 
about two acres on the northeast side of U. S. 
Highway 87 at Water Valley. 

The Turner family cemetery is located a mile 
and a half south of Water Valley on private land 
at the base of Mount McLaughlin. It is situated 
at the northeast corner facing east and overlooks 
the North Concho River. The cemetery is 
currently the resting place of six Turners: Leslie 
Turner, son (died 1894, at the age of 28); 
William Turner, Sr., father (died 1902 at age 
81); Sarah Turner, wife of William, Sr. (died 
1918 at age 83); Stanley Turner, son (died 1933 
at age 72); Ethelwyn Turner, wife of Stanley 
(died 1957 at age 87); and Percy William 
Turner, grandson of William Sr., and Sarah 
(died 1982 at age 83). 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


Anyone raised in a Water Valley home was 
reared in a community where social activities 
prevailed, centered predominantly around 
church and school. The lake created by the 
irrigation dam in 1887 was an excellent 
swimming and fishing area and led to the 
formation of the first country club in Tom 
Green County. The Water Valley Country Club 
was chartered in 1910 with a Board of Directors 
composed of J. G. Cooper (President), Dr. C. 
T. Cooper (Vice-President), A. D. West 
(Secretary/Treasurer), Brown F. Lee, T. C. 
Wynn, Frank Ritter, and Dr. E. L. Batts. As a 
measure of more of the community and its 
people than the times, it is interesting to read 
two provisions of the charter. Section 13 states: 
“Any member or guests who shall play any 
game of cards for money or shoot craps for 
money or shake dice for money on the grounds 
or in the Club House, shall be fined the sum of 
$5.00.” Section 20 states: “No one connected 
with the whiskey traffic shall be eligible to 
membership in the club.” 


Lake formed after the irrigation dam was built in 1887 at 
Water Valley. 


S. L. (Luther) Tate attests to the fine fishing 
in the lake: “It was the first lake of its kind in 
the Concho Country, stocked with crappie, 
black bass, and blue and channel catfish. It was 
a fisherman’s paradise and sportsmen came 
from miles around to fish here. The lake bed 
and channel were cleared of all trees, brush, 
and even weeds before the water was turned 
into it, and that made casting and trolling perfect 
for there was nothing to hang your lines on.” 
One of the caretakers of the lake and 
surrounding park was “Judge” J. O. Hanson. 

In August 1906, “Two Braids” and his half- 
Indian daughter, Nucki, gave a show for the 
Water Valley school children. Two Braids didn’t 
charge for his shows; he requested that people 
put money on the ground and his daughter, 
riding her horse at a dead run, would hang off 
the side of the saddle and grab the money off 
the ground. Two Braids claimed to be Tommy 
Stringfield, whose family had been massacred 
by Indians in 1870 in McMullen County, Texas. 
It was Tommy’s claim that he had been captured 


by Indians as a child and had spent a lifetime 
with them. He wrote a book, Forty Years With 
This Savage Band of Indians, in which he 
attempted to prove that he was the real Tommy 
Stringfield. The school children, of course, were 
excited about Two Braids’ visit and his thrilling 
stories. 

S. L. Tate described this 1907 Water Valley 
scene: 

“The most looked-to affair was the 
annual two-day barbecue. There were all 
kinds of concessions on the grounds such 
as shooting galleries, knife boards, doll 
racks, and all kinds of gambling devices 
such as the “wheel of fortune” and every- 
thing you would find at any carnival. 

“There was always a large portable 
dance platform on the grounds. Dancing 
would start at sundown and last until three 
o’clock in the morning. I'll never forget 
one night. Captain Jack Ransom of the 
famed Texas Rangers was riding herd on 
the crowd and there was a disturbance on 
the dance floor. He stopped the dance and 
put a stop to the “rookus,” then the dance 

started again. Reed Trotter and I were 
too young to take part in the dance, 
but we were standing close by to see 
the goings-on. A group of men 
consisting of Tom (Booger Red) 
Privett, the world’s champion 
bronco-buster; J. R. (Bob) Mims, the 
world’s champion steer roper; 
William S. Hart, western idol of the 
silent motion picture screen; Gerome 
Shields, Sheriff of Tom Green 
County; Bob Miller, Sheriff of 
Concho County; Frank Ritter, local 
Precinct Commissioner; Tom 
Conner; and the Murray boys were 
standing around talking about race 
horses and trying to match a race for 
the next day. Captain Ransom thought they 
might be fixing to flare up again from the 
dance floor, so he walked up and said, 
‘Alright, boys, break it up!’ Every man, 
without exception, turned and walked off. 
As I looked at the Captain, though he was 
a small man, he looked like the biggest man 
I had ever seen with that Colt forty-five 
hanging from his hip! 

“Another attraction was the Mollie 
Bailey Show. It would set up and run for a 
week at a time. William (Buffalo Bill) 
Cody was one of the feature attractions of 
the show.” 


Hayrides, picnics, barbecues, and fish fries 
were all enjoyed under the shade of the pecan 
trees along the river. Many family reunions and 
camp-outs were enjoyed at the park at Seymour 
Crossing. But perhaps the favorite amusement 
for old and young, rich and poor, was dancing. 
In 1888, when the old school house was empty 
in preparation for the short move to Water 
Valley, the building provided a place for an old- 


fashioned barbecue and dance. James Weddell 
and Kearney Mayes provided the meat and J. 
O. Hanson supervised the cooking. These men 
and their wives were present: Ben Mayes, J. E. 
Hersey, James Hanson, John Lovelady, Smith 
McCrary, Labe Hanson, and Mike Sullivan. 
Representing the distaff side as single young 
ladies were: Miss Dorden, Emma Spaulding, 
Maggie Hanson, Mattie Glenn, Ida Price, Belle 
Hanson, Lizzie McCrary, and Fannie Crawford. 
Also present were Lee Mayes, Tom Wood, Joe 
and Tom Coffey, Joe Hanson, and Wollard 
Price. Favorite tunes furnished by Tamp 
Locklan and Camp Brown were the Virginia 
Reel, the Waltz, the Schottische, the Heel and 
Toe Polka, and the Square Dance. And the 
dancing was lively! 

Most dances and parties, however, were held 
at individual ranch homes. Around 1925, Henry 
Trotter played fiddle and Lillie Trotter played 
the piano at many dances. Frankie Howard also 
played the piano often until he lost his arm ina 
ginning accident. Many remember the 
especially good times at the home of Bob 
Duncan and his wife, Frank. The house was 
built near the river as a summer home for the 
George Richardson family and had a big 
screened-in porch all around the home. Mrs. 
Duncan taught many of the youngsters in the 
area how to swim in the North Concho River. 

A vacant lot close to the school owned by J. 
G. Cooper was used for the popular entertain- 
ment of goat roping. Participants would bring 
their favorite horses and the competition was 
fierce! In the early 1920s, Frank, Sr., and 
George, the Demere brothers; Mark Harden; 
John Gillespie; and Jake Harper (with “Tango,” 
a great cutting horse) were the principal ropers. 

Baseball fever came in the spring months 
with teams comprised of various community 
members, including some from Carlsbad. Water 
Valley’s first baseball team was organized 
around 1918. They were a well-traveled team, 
playing as far away as Stiles, Veribest, Wall, 
Miles, Eden, Bronte, Texon, Mertzon, and other 
surrounding towns. Travel was slow since there 
were no paved roads and time had to be allowed 
to fix flats along the way. Some of the players 
on the team, which came to be very good, were: 
Truman Shaw, Ewell Shaw, Durwood Kemp, 
Pete Hanson, Clarence Garner, R. A. Atkinson, 
John White, Frank Demere, Jr., J. W. Hanson, 
and Charlie Andrews. The local baseball field 
is now part of the school’s football field, called 
Young Stadium after William Leon “Diddle” 
Young, a Water Valley coach of many years who 
was a leader and inspiration to the youth of the 
community. 


SOCIAL AND FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HOME DEMONSTRATION CLUB 


Front row, L to R: (child) Linda Kay Parsons; Mrs. C. C. Parsons, Home Demonstration Agent - Flossie 
Randel Castles, Mrs. John T. Johnston. Back row, L to R: Mrs. John T. Barton; Mrs. Herschel (Katie) 
Ditmore; Mrs. Walter (Mae) Armstrong; Mrs. Frank Harrington; Mrs. Frank Demere, Sr., Mrs. Luther 
(Agnes) Tate; Mrs. S. H. Ditmore; Mrs. Bob Duncan. 


The first organized Tom Green County 
Annual Fair was held in San Angelo in 1908 
and Water Valley was a participant in those early 
years through a group called the “Mother’s 
Club” which evolved into the Home Demon- 
stration Club. Garment construction, sewing, 
hand work, canning, and baking were 
emphasized. In 1927, the Water Valley Home 
Demonstration Club won first place at the Tom 
Green County Fair with their booth display of 
a rainbow constructed of maize and hygear. In 
1940, Mrs. S. H. Ditmore won first place in the 


BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 


Scouting began formally in Water Valley on 
April 11, 1940, with the chartering of Troop 43 
sponsored by the Methodist Church of Water 
Valley with Elton Mims, superintendent of the 
Sunday school, acting as sponsor represen- 
tative. Twenty-one year old C. M. Johnston 
acted as Scout Master with Alvin Mauldin and 
Fred T. Phillips as his Assistant Scout Masters. 
Troop 43 committee members were: C. G. 
Parson, S. J. Greer, S. L. Tate, Troy Renfro, 
Elton Mims, and Jake Z. Harper. Scouts 
transferring from Troop 40 at Carlsbad to form 
the first Troop 43 were: Guy Allison; John Elton 
Allison; Frank H. Demere, Jr.; Arvil E. Farmer; 
Ralph E. Gillette; Harold Kolb; Mike McCrary; 
Fred Peiser; Gene Trotter; Tom Vandevanter; 
and Lewis Young, Jr. 


Women’s Home Demonstration in the 
Bedspread and Woolen Comfort Show at the 
State Fair of Texas in Dallas. She was known 
throughout the state in home craft circles for 
her tufted bedspreads, even presenting one to 
the Governor of Texas, W. Lee O’ Daniel. Using 
their own funds, the Water Valley Home 
Demonstration Club had J. T. Johnston and 
others construct a clubhouse for them which 
was later moved to the school grounds behind 
the gym so they could serve refreshments at 
football games and other events. 


WOODMEN OF THE 
WORLD 


The Woodmen of the World, Shamrock Camp 
933, was chartered March 11, 1900, as a 
fraternal family organization of persons holding 
WOW insurance policies. A 1900 bank ledger 
provides the names of these charter members: 
Hubert Carwile, Marshall Carwile, L. E. 
Spring, J. A. Thomas, F. E. Thomas, H. H. 
Howard, H. B. Earnest, J. O. Hanson, J. W. 
Kemp, Lewis Young, B. S. Tate, S.S. McCrary, 
W. S. Armstrong, J. M. Eakins, W. L. Garner, 
J. D. Prescott, and J. W. Tate. Woodmen of the 
World had a formal burial ceremony and 
provided a tombstone for the deceased member. 
Camp 933 was consolidated with San Angelo’s 
Lodge 66 in November 1945. 
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THE PRAETORIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


The Praetorian Association was also 
sponsored by an insurance company, head- 
quartered in Dallas, that encouraged social 
gatherings. The Praetorians had a formal 
ceremony which included beautiful robes for 
the Praetorian Queen, the Soothsayer, the 
Centurion, the Attorney, and others. Mary Lou 
Earnest McBride still possesses some of these 
robes. 


THE SCORPION CLUB 


The Scorpion Club, 1940-1955, consisted of 
local domino players gathered at the general 
store/post office. Using wooden soft drink 
boxes over kegs as tables, they played with a 
vengeance. Some of the long-term members 
were George and Frank Demere, Herschel 
Ditmore, Pete and Pelley Hanson, Jake Harper, 
Frank Harrington, Charley McKinney, 
Columbus Pinkston, and Reed Trotter. 


THE WATER VALLEY 
BRIDGE CLUB 


When Water Valley women organize a club, 
they intend for it to stay organized. That was 
the case when a dozen women got together on 
February 12, 1928, to form the Water Valley 
Bridge Club. The charter members were: Mrs. 
John Harrison (formerly Dorbandt Barton) of 
Junction, Texas; Mrs. George Weddell; Mrs. 
Percy W. Turner; Mrs. Frank Demere, Sr.; Mrs. 
Paul Coulter; and Mrs. Pat Wood (formerly 
Pat Farr). Other charter members were: Mrs. 
George Demere, Mrs. Carter Rawlings, Mrs. 
Jack Stapler (formerly Mrs. J. A. Hewitt), 
Mrs. Elton Holland, Mrs. Alton Hall, and Mrs. 
W. C. Weddell. 

The club was first started so ranchers’ wives 
would have an opportunity to see one another 
more often. Only two members knew the 
rudiments of bridge when they organized; Mrs. 
Weddell and Mrs. Barton taught the other 
members how to play the game. 

The women would always have two pairs of 
shoes with them when they set off from their 
ranch homes to play bridge. The better pair was 
to wear to the bridge party; the other was to 
wear when opening ranch gates. Some members 
would have to open 12-14 gates just to get to 
the bridge club. Husbands and children would 
often come for dinner. Even when gas was 
rationed during the war, the games continued. 
One member would use her gas ration to pick 
up all the members and the next time it was 
someone else’s turn. When the women were 
younger, they would frequently bring their 
children, who would have a party of their own 
with the older ones watching the younger. 

Husbands were very supportive of the group, 
often baby sitting or filling in when a substitute 
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was needed. Mrs. George Demere never learned 
to drive, but through the years, her husband saw 
to it that she got to every game. One husband 
only half-jokingly commented, “Ranch work 
can go to hell, but the Water Valley Bridge Club 
has got to play bridge!” 


WORLD WAR I 


The men and women of Water Valley have 
always served their country well. The women 
of Tom Green County rallied to form a chapter 
of the American Red Cross in May 1917 for 
the purpose of making hospital garments, 
surgical dressings, and knitted sweaters, socks, 
helmet liners, and mittens to be sent to the 
troops. In June of that same year, the Water 
Valley Volunteer Red Cross Society was 
organized with Mrs. J. M. Eakins elected 
Chairman, and Mrs. Seth Risinger as Secretary. 
Mrs. Stanley Turner was elected Treasurer in 
July. 


Peace Monument on Mount McLaughlin near Water 
Valley. Erected as a tribute to the area men who 
served overseas during World War I. Courtesy of 
McBride-Earnest family 


In 1918, a monument was built atop Mount 
McLaughlin on the Stanley Turner ranch and 
dedicated to those local men who served 
overseas in the “war to end all wars.” The 
monument stands today and the inscription may 
still be read: 

Erected November 11, 1918 to com- 

memorate peace and in humble 

acknowledgement of God’s mercy in 
giving us victory in the cause of freedom. 

Be joyful in the Lord all ye nations. 

Also inscribed on the monument are the 

names of all the Water Valley men who left 

their community to serve overseas during 

World War I: 

Herschel Ditmore 
John Gillespie 
Mark Harden 


Mark Trotter 

J. H. Ruth 
Boone Rainey 
Ulysis Rainey 
John Runnels 
Ollie McCrary 
Webb Gillespie 
Chester Harden 
Earl Hanson 


The names of other young men from the 
surrounding area, the Allied countries, the cost 
of the war ($200,000,000), the number of dead 
(1,000,000), and the number of injured 
(3,000,000) are listed on the monument, as well. 

On November 7, 1998, an official Texas 
Historical Marker was dedicated in Water 
Valley honoring the World War I Peace 
Monument, those area men who served 
overseas, and those men who constructed the 
monument of Mt. McLaughlin. Accepting the 
marker on behalf of the Water Valley World War 
I Peace Monument Association were: Doris 
(Trotter) White, (daughter of veteran Mark 
Trotter); Hilliard Ditmore, (son of veteran 
Herschel Ditmore and grandson of builder 
Houston Ditmore); Edith (Howard) Bannister, 
(daughter of builder Harry Howard); Mary Lou 
(Earnest) McBride, (daughter of builder Harve 
Earnest); Georgia (Garner) Caffey, grand- 
daughter of builder Will Garner); and Mary 
Agnes (Demere) Norris, (daughter of builder 
Frank H. Demere, Sr.). 

Also honored were four veterans of the Civil 
War who are buried in the Water Valley 
Cemetery. The veterans are James O. Hanson, 
S. S. McCrary, W. W. Murray, and Van Buren 
Ritter. All served in the Confederate States 
Army. 

On the east end of the mountain, there is 
another rock monument about 15 feet high 
erected April 21, 1902, by the Turner family. 
The occasion was a family reunion and also a 
going away tribute to Captain Turner who was 
returning to his homeland, England. Captain 
Turner was a retired sea captain and was the 
first of the Turners to come to America from 
England. He traveled northwest from the port 
of New Orleans and finally came to the 
“Concho Country” where he decided to leave 
his sailing adventures behind and start a new 
era in ranching on the North Concho. His 
cousins from England soon joined him and 
many of his descendants still live on the original 
Turner land today. 
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Descendents of veterans and builders of the Peace Monument, November 7, 1998, L to R: James Hanson, June (McBride) Heinze, Georgia (Garner) Caffey, Mary 
Lou (Earnest) McBride, and Mary Agnes (Demere) Norris behind her. On the right side of the marker are Hilliard Ditmore, Edith (Howard) Bannister, Doris 
(Trotter) White, and Nona (Bannister) Williams. Courtesy of Earnest/McBride Collection 


In 1986, the eyes of Water Valley, Texas, 
turned to its sister city and namesake when a 
tornado struck Water Valley, Mississippi. 
Money, gifts, and letters were sent from adults 
and school children, some of them descendants 
of the original Hansons who left a GTT (Gone 
To Texas) sign in Mississippi and named their 
new home town in Texas in remembrance of 
the place they had left behind. 

Well over 100 years ago, families began to 
settle in the Water Valley area of the North 


CONCLUSION 


Concho River Valley. Neither Indians, drought, 
a poor economy, nor war years could kill the 
spirit of these people. True, people have moved 
away and businesses have closed as modern 
transportation has made the local community 
of less importance to the farmers and ranchers 
of Water Valley. Present-day Water Valley has 
one grocery store, a post office, two churches, 
and the school. 

From those early settlers who persevered, 
their descendants have inherited an abiding 


faith in the Lord, a devoted love of family, a 
strong bond with the earth, and an unfailing 
sense of community pride. 
By Mary Lou McBride and Thomas and 
JoAn Earnest with contributions 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Demere, Jr., 
Mary Agnes Norris, Alice Sisco, 
William J. “Bill’’ Teel, Tim Turner, and 
Glenda Fincher Willis 
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FARMING, RANCHING 
AND WATER 
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calcareous soils on limestone hills 
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GINS AND GRIST MILLS 


EARLY COTTON GINS 


The first bale of cotton raised in Tom Green 
County was grown on irrigated land at the 
Bismarck Farm in 1886 by C. B. Metcalfe. 
Bismarck Farm was located seven miles 
southwest of San Angelo near where Lake 
Nasworthy Dam is today. Mr. Metcalfe stated 
in a San Angelo Standard article in 1924: 
“Although my cotton was fifty miles from any 
other cotton, every leaf was eaten off of it by 
army worms which follow cotton.” The cotton 
was hauled to Ballinger for ginning. 

In 1889 Mr. Metcalfe built the first cotton 
gin and mill in the county. The gin was water 
powered, and near his cotton fields. His success 
in cotton farming caused others in the area to 
cast about for ways and means to do the same. 

In 1887 a group of progressive minded men 
in the Water Valley community came up with 
the idea of irrigating several hundred acres of 
fertile soil along the North Concho River. 
Cotton was an excellent crop as both the soil 
and the climate was favorable to its growth. The 
fiber was bringing a good price per pound and 
the seed was used as a feed for livestock. 

The irrigation farming proved to be a success. 
The first cotton crop raised at Water Valley was 
probably hauled to the Metcalfe Gin near San 
Angelo. The need for a local gin became obvious. 

Several enterprising men made a business 
deal with J. L. Phelan to “build a cotton gin.” A 
water powered cotton gin was constructed on 
the North Concho River in time for ginning and 
pressing the fall cotton of 1890. The gin was 
located three-fourths of a mile west of Water 
Valley. The baled cotton was then transported 
by wagons pulled by horses to the Santa Fe 
Depot in San Angelo. 

No known pictures exist of the Metcalfe gin 
or the water wheel at the Water Valley Gin. Since 
the North Concho River ran more swiftly during 
this time period probably the flow of the water 
was used as leverage on the water wheel. It was 
fairly simple to gear gins and grist mills. 

The first years of cotton growing were good 
years, but looming on the agriculture horizon 
were several years of drought. The streams with 
natural springs dried up and the level of water 
in the river became too low to run water into 
the slough for irrigating. 

In both farming and ranching, these years 
became known as the “starving years.” Cattle 
and sheep bogged down in the mud holes and 
died there. The price for livestock dropped so 
much that owners couldn’t afford to sell them, 
or ship them to another area. The cost of feed 
was so high that it wasn’t feasible to try to hold 
out for better years. 

Cotton prices fell. The cotton farming venture 
served its time and generation and the land 
mostly went back again to the ranch business 
as drought, boll weevils, hail and low prices 
caused many farmers to sell out and leave. 


, gee Oe 2 
Remains of the cotton gin on the North Concho River 
near Water Valley. Built in 1890 by J. L. Phelan. 
Courtesy of Frankie (Young) Edwards 

The cotton ginning and pressing equipment that 
was of any value was sold and moved to a more 
dependable source of water power. All that 
remains of the gin on the North Concho River is 
a cylindrical tower of native stone. 

The iron gears that had remained inside the 
stone housing were removed by the W. E. 
Newton family, who owned the land in 1941, and 
donated to a metal drive during World War IL. 


SECOND COTTON GIN 
AT WATER VALLEY 


ee 
* 


Concho National Historic Landmark 


There were several years of plentiful rainfall 
in Tom Green County and these were called 
the “wet years.” Cotton was bringing a good 
price per pound and farmers were trying their 
hand at dry land cotton farming. The farmers 
planted their cotton in April or May. After the 
seedlings grew a few inches high, “cotton 
choppers” using hoes thinned out the stalks to 
prevent overcrowding. In the fall of the year 


Picking cotton (sign on the wagon, S. H. Riley). Courtesy of Fort 


“pickers” removed the cotton fibers and seeds 
from the burrs by hand. They put the cotton in 
long sacks that they dragged along the ground 
behind them. The cotton was weighed and 
dumped into a wooden trailer with high sides. 
When full, the trailer was pulled to the gin by 
horses or mules. Some children of the farmers 
and of migrant workers did not get to start 
school until after November when all the cotton 
crop was brought in. 

When it looked like the dream of a rail spur 
running through Water Valley was to become a 
reality in 1910, a group of men formed the 
Water Valley Gin Company. Partners in this 
venture were: Julian Cooper, Harve Earnest, 
Stanley Turner, Ainslie Turner, Harry Howard, 
Louis Farr and George Richardson. They 
purchased a lot close to the proposed rail tracks. 
A small wooden building with extra height was 
constructed to accommodate the cotton 
compressing equipment. The cotton passed 
through a “gin stand” which pulled the lint off 
the seeds. Then the lint went to the bale press, 
which packed it into 500 pound bales. The 
machinery for the gin included a gasoline 
engine. The huffing and puffing of the 
machinery were sounds of industry in the little 
community as it whistled for more cotton. 

After the cotton was ginned and pressed, it 
was stored until bids were received from cotton 
buyers. With the added convenience of the 
railroad in 1910, cotton was transported by rail 
to San Angelo and points northeast where cotton 
textile mills manufactured cotton cloth and 
other goods. The cotton seed meal provided a 
valuable food for livestock. In 1917, ared brick 
warehouse was built at the depot and cotton 
bales were stored there until a buyer was found. 

The ups and downs of cotton 
prices made it a risky business. 
The weather could not be relied on 
to bring or hold off moisture at the 
time the cotton needed it or did not 
need it. Pests and insects were 

£ difficult to control, especially the 
s= boll weevil. No poisons or pest- 
icides were available for control 
© of insects. 
| The drought of 1918 and 1919 
sounded the death knell for the 
business of cotton farming and the 
cotton gin. The gin was torn down 
about 1920. The machinery was 
dismantled and sold by bits and pieces. 
Eventually most of the land went back to 
ranchland, or was used to grow feed and hay 
for the livestock at less risk. 

The most often heard comment of people 
who helped “chop” and “pick” cotton is: “It 
makes my back hurt just to look at a cotton 
field.” 

Submitted by Mary Lou McBride and 

JoAn and Tom Earnest 
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WATER POWERED GINS AND GRIST MILLS 


Charles B. Metcalfe built the first cotton gin 
in Tom Green County in 1889 at Bismarck 
Farm. No known photographs exist of the early 
gins and grist mills in the Concho Valley. A few 
stone housings and word descriptions are all 
that remain of the water powered gins and grist 
mills in Tom Green County. A reprint in the 
Standard-Times from The Weekly Standard, 
dated June 15, 1889, states: 

Charles Metcalfe has made final 
arrangements and will soon commence the 
erection of a cotton gin on the Bismarck 
Farm and with a capacity of 10 bales per 
day, expecting to have it in running order 
before the staple is ready to market. 

The Bismarck Farm is well situated for 
the enterprise as it is situated near enough 
to the Knickbocker Farms, where con- 
siderable cotton is being grown, to enable 
the growers to haul a load and return the 
same day, and it adjoins the Twin 
Mountains Farm, which has 150 acres in 
the “King.” Mr. Metcalfe has a ditch that 
runs along the edge of a bluff which with 
a few hours labor can be turned into a 
turbine, with a fall of 20 feet. An expert 
has measured the power and estimates it 
at not less than 40 horse power, enough 
to run 10 gins. 

Mr. Metcalfe’s enterprise will be an A- 

1 investment. There is wealth in the whir 

of machinery and the sooner we disturb 

the peaceful atmosphere out here with 
something else besides the dulcet tones of 
the mule, the deep bawl of the calf and 
the plaintive bleat of the lamb, (all good 

in their way) the better off we will be. 

“Killed in his mill” was a frequent epitaph 
of two hundred years ago. The careless miller’s 
life was a short one. His everyday work had to 
be as exacting and careful as that of an airplane 
pilot today. The miller risked being caught by 
his hand or clothing in the gears and ground 
up, whacked in the head by a spar, or lifted aloft 
and thrown from a windmill. 

The first mills in the United States were hand- 
turned mortar and pestle arrangements. The first 
water-powered mill had no wheel; it consisted 
of a pounding mortar that was lifted upward by 
the weight of water running into a box on one 
end of a beam. When the box filled, it lowered 
and tipped itself, actuating the beam up and 
down ceaselessly and pounding a stone pestle 
into a hollowed tree mortar. Travelers could tell 
when they were nearing a village by the steady 
beat of these “plumping mills.” 

Nearly all the early water wheels were 
variations of three basic designs: the overshot 
wheel, the undershot wheel and the breast 
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wheel. The overshot wheel was fed from above, 
and the weight of falling water gave it the most 
efficiency. The undershot wheel was moved by 
the velocity and mass of a moving stream; the 
breast wheel was fed from the middle section, 
often by tidewater. From their pattern has 
evolved the industrial machinery that is run by 
electricity today. 

Soon, even the smallest farm owned treadmill 
machines where mules, oxen, horses and even 
dogs churned butter, sawed logs and ground out 
linseed oil for barn paint. Even the spit in the 
fireplace was turned by a dog or a tame squirrel 
in a treadmill cage. Wherever chores could be 
made simpler by using animals, wind or water, 
Americans invented and adapted the machinery 
to their needs. 

A relic of the past, the water-wheeled mill 
still turns in many a hidden glen throughout 
the country, grinding meal and doing other 
chores, just as if progress had never come 
through the land. Their uniqueness causes 


tourists to drive long distances to see these mills 
and to pay fancy prices for stone-ground corn 
meal. The country people know that the best 
corn bread only comes from a water-powered 
burrstone mill, where the meal has absorbed 
the dampness of the mill site and has not been 
scorched by fast-moving machines. When the 
meal is fresh from the slow-turning stones, “as 
warm as from the underside of a settin’ hen,” it 
makes bread the country way. 
By Mary Lou McBride, 
Thomas and JoAn Earnest 


TOM GREEN COUNTY COTTON GINS-109 YEARS 
THE OLD AND THE NEW 


In the earliest of years of the cotton gins in 
Tom Green County, many problems beset a 
naive and trusting investor of the expensive and 
precarious cotton gin. One of the many 
elements that affected both the farmer and the 
cotton ginner was the infestation of insects that 
held a noose on the production of a good crop 
and the return on the investment of a newly 
constructed gin. A “bumper” crop the first year 
assured the ginner his investment would hold; 
two very short crops was bad news. Boll 
weevils and boll worms could devastate a crop 
in a few days. The leaf worm that stripped a 
cotton stalk in a few days was a problem, but 
was easier to control. The farmers of the early 
1920s and 30s used horses to pull a frame on 
wheels that supported a barrel of water 
containing a mixture, usually arsenic, that nixed 
the leaf worm. The farmer stood next to the 
barrel equipped with a cistern pump that was 
pumped up and down by hand day after day 
until all the cotton was treated. Other problems 
that distressed the farmer were the lack of rain 
in this West Texas, or too much rain at one time, 
or a prolonged drought that came ever so many 
years. In some instances, wind and sand storms 
to hail storms affected the crop production for 
the helpless farmer as well as the financial status 
of the cotton gin owner. 


Cotton gin, located at Randolph and Third Streets - 
Courtesy Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


Some early gins were moved to this area from 
infested fields in East Texas. Some came from 
as close as Talpa and Brownwood; some came 
from Falls, Mills, Bell and Van Zant Counties. 

Fires and major breakdowns always 
concerned the ginner anxious to keep the 
machinery moving at peak of the harvest. 
Newer machinery, better safety codes and 
equipment and new technology have done 
much to keep the whir of a gin turning out up 
to 15 bales an hour nowadays, instead of the 
10 to 12 bales a day ginned in 1889. 


It is difficult to devise a management plan 
that will enable farmers and ranchers to hold 
on in an extended dry spell. But let the rains 
come, and all goes well for a spell, for the 
farmer and the ginner. In time, the know-how 
in drilling water wells and in using insecticides 
and fertilizers increased yields instead of the 
“All or nothing at all.” Other than markets and 
weather which we cannot control, there are 
other factors that affect cotton production and 
the financial state of the cotton gin. They are 
the boll worm, boll weevil and cotton root rot. 

The boll worm has always been here, and, 
from early on, has plagued cotton in Texas and 
farms in Tom Green County. Soon after some 
of the first cotton was planted at the Bismarck 
farm, Knickerbocker and on the Lipan Flat, the 
boll worm was detected. In a cotton patch, the 
boll worm’s choice of food is the cotton square, 
bloom, or boll, but it can survive on other plants. 
The moth has been tracked for hundreds of 
miles per season. They can make 
good time, especially when they 
ride north toward this area on a 
strong south current from the 
southern valley farms. They can fly 
in, lay their eggs and in a short time, 
the small worm can damage the 
square, or bloom and grow up in § 
the boll. It is a very 
destructive larva of a 
pale brown moth that 
also feeds on corn as 
) its first choice of food. 


heartier pest, crossed 
over from Mexico into 
Brownsville, Texas in 1892. Some 
speculate the weevil moved north 
and east with used gin machinery 
= or migrant workers’ cotton picking 
sacks. But the grayish long-snouted 
beetle that infests and destroys 
cotton bolls can move on its own. 
jy,, Only about 1% of the strongest 
weevils can fly 30 to 40 miles over 
a season, via wind currents, in 
ca 1920s. ; ; : 
search of winter habitat. In spring 
it flies from one cotton patch to 
another. Accounts from early farmers and 
ginners place the weevil’s appearance in Tom 
Green County about the late teens or early 
1920s. The explosions of the weevil’s 
population in this area came about the late 
1950s and “60s. Some irrigated patches stood 
4 to 5 feet tall in heavy growth, but were 
shreaded in the fall due to the pest feasting on 
the cotton the entire season. 
Cotton root rot, a soil borne fungus that 
attacks the root does not always show up at the 
same place or same time. But when conditions 


are in its favor, the fungus can kill 30% to 50% 
of the crop just about the time the bolls are 
setting on. Discounting the weevils, root rot is 
nearly the #1 problem in this part of the country. 

To the dismay of the farmer all three of the 
above can set in and the farmer has a struggle 
to keep a cotton crop to maturity that will reach 
the cotton gin. 

The earliest farms in this area had only a few 
acres of cotton, as clips from some of the 
earliest issues of the San Angelo Standard 
reveal: 

“Q-25-1886—Robertson tries cotton at 
Bismarck; land too valuable to waste”; 

“6-25-1887-R.S. Williams cotton on Lipan 
knee high; planted 5 acres on his dry Lipan 
farm, 12 miles south of San Angelo, the largest 
acreage in Concho County”; 

“6-30-1888—D.S. Arthur has 4 acres in cotton 
at Knickerbocker.” 


The boll weevil, a A good cotton crop is good for everyone. Doris and Wilbert Block 


in their Cotton fields south of San Angelo. 


Other bits of information may be gleaned 
from 1888 and 1899 issues of the San Angelo 
Standard’s four page weekly paper: “Cotton a 
new industry to San Angelo”; “Cotton farming 
in experiment stage: business men plan to order 
seed”; “Car load of cotton seed ordered for free 
distribution”; “Cotton being planted on 
numerous farms.” “Cotton crop doing well’; 
“Metcalfe’s gin turning out 12 bales of cotton 
a day”; “New cotton and wool commission 
listed”; “John Hubbs sold 1733 pounds of 
cotton to C.B. Metcalfe”; “S.S. McCrary & J.O. 
Hanson sold cotton to P.P. Ions.” 

Agriculture has been an economic mainstay 
since the area was settled by Europeans. 
Farming and ranching has changed the past 100 
years. This includes processing facilities which 
includes wool & mohair warehouses, cotton 
gins, grain elevators, and meat packing plants. 
The century began with pioneers clearing the 
land the hard way, by hand, shovel, ax, pick, 
and saw, and breaking the fields with horse- 
drawn equipment, one row at a time. Leading 
the way into a new century are high-powered 
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tractors and communications that allows 
farmers and ranchers to produce more on less 
land while producing goods with fewer 
producers. The success of a community is also 
dependent on the success of the farmer and 
rancher. When agriculture has a good year, the 
economy has a good year. 
By Doris Block 


KNICKERBOCKER GIN 
— 1894 


Stephen Dexter Arthur’s Cotton Gin date of 
construction was 1894. A water wheel powered 
cotton gin was located just below and 
approximately 100 yards of the present site of 
Dove Creek Bridge on F.M. 2335. It was still 
ginning cotton after 1900. It was later converted 
to steam. Sometime later all that remained of 
the old structure was the well-preserved native 
stone water wheel spillway. 

In 1888 Arthur had cotton seed shipped in to 
plant a few acres as a trial to see if cotton would 
grow in the area at Knickerbocker. This was 6 
years before he built his gin in 1894. 

The cotton came from as far away as 
Sherwood and Stiles. Arthur claimed the first 
bale of cotton to be grown in that area. It had to 
be hauled to Ballinger to be ginned. At that time 
the cotton most likely was hauled in wagons 
pulled by horses. But, in this period of time, 
very little cotton was planted. Therefore not 
many trips were made to Ballinger. 


MIDWAY GIN - 1891 


The Midway Gin was one of the first in the 
area of the Funk Ranch. It was halfway between 
San Angelo and Arden and just east of the old 
Midway School house and cemetery and about 
8 or 9 miles NE of San Angelo. In 1891 Louis 
Farr and Carey White owned it and then sold 
to J.D. Patterson; Patterson sold to George 
Hagelstein in 1908; In December of 1915 it was 
sold to H.J. Kolster; In 1925 the Henry Feils 
bought the farm. Then in 1974 the land was 
inherited by the W.H. Feil family, and then it 
passed on to Feil Children. 

A George Hagelstein built a gin in Wall, 
Texas about 1906. For a short time he lived 6 
miles SE of Wall. This may be the same 
Hagelstein of Midway in 1908. Corine Feil 
McCarty, one of the W.H. Feil family had 
knowledge of a gin that had been on the 
property, but no dates were available. The 
earliest of cotton gins in this area were very 
small in size. If an area didn’t have enough 
cotton to support a gin, the owners would load 
the machinery up on wagons or trucks, and set 
the gin up in the new more profitable location. 
The early gin’s structure was made of wood 
and was susceptible to fires that could consume 
the entire plant in a short time. 

By Calvin Hoelscher and 
Corine (Feil) McCarty 
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GLENMORE GIN 
AND MILL 


Recorded on page 40 of the Abstract on the 
Concho River Estates is a statement of a 
Glenmore gin, mill and ditch located on the 640 
acres of the Glenmore farm situated on the east 
bank of the Main (Middle) Concho River. On 
this land at the junction of the Old Christoval 
Road and Paint Rock Road are two grain silos 
which are situated on the east bank of the river. 
This is about 250 feet south of the two roads. 
These silos built in early 1900s or earlier are 
approximately 40 to 44 feet high and at east 15 
to 16 feet in diameter (inside measurements). 

In 1906, the cotton gin and mill is mentioned 
on page 40 of the Concho River Estates Abstract 
and recorded in Volume Q, page 276. The next 
reference to gin, mill, machinery, ditch, water 
power and wheel is given on page 59 of the 
abstract dated August 1912. The cotton gin and 
ditches are referred to for the last time on page 
75 and recorded on April 16, 1917. 

The gin located near the silos ceased oper- 
ation long ago, and there is some information 
available as to how long cotton was ginned 
there. The gin’s existence was also verified by 
Margie Ferry Simms and Belle Bunnell Feist. 
Both now live in the Glenmore area. Belle Feist 
spoke of her step-grandfather, Pat Flynn, (from 
Ireland) and Charles B. Metcalfe working 
together on the ditch digging for the farm’s 
operation. Mrs. Margie Simms’s mother as a 
teenager girl spoke of working in the gin about 
1910 or so while Charles Metcalfe went about 
selling the celery raised then. 

The ditch in this area called Glenmore Ditch 
ran north and south, practically parallel with 
the Main Concho River. Recorded in Volume 9 
page 318, the ditch and Cunningham Dam were 
constructed by Joseph Spence and W.S. 
Cunningham in 1891. This dam was built across 
the Main Concho River in this area for irrig- 
ation. The water from the ditch ran the water 
wheel that generated the power to run the mill 
and gin. The ditch has been filled in with dirt 
along most of the Christoval Road area. 

Page 46 of the abstract reads: “That should 
the said San Angelo Water Works Company 
desire and determine to erect said dam at a point 
on the river above the present discharge of water 
from the water wheels that run the Glenmore 
dam and gin... .” Volume 66, page 286 - dated 
December 18, 1909. 

By Doris Block 


THE GLENMORE GIN, 
SILOS, MILL AND DITCH 
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Marilyn Tabor about 2 years of age. Picture taken 
1933. C. B. Metcalfe Silos and site of Glenmore 
Cotton Gin and Mill of 1904. To the right and back 
is Glenmore Golf Course, 1933. 


As a child it was my privilege to grow up in 
the shadow of history: two massive concrete 
silos approximately 40 feet tall and 15 feet in 
diameter, built at a time when San Angelo was 
a faint whisper of a town and Ft. Concho had 
recently been vacated. The silos are fairly 
certain to be located at the site of the Glenmore 
Farms gin and grist mill acquired by C. B. 
Metcalfe in 1902. 


The silos at the site of Glenmore Gin & Mill Silos 
over 40 feet tall and 16 feet inside diameter. Built 
about 1904. Concrete structure in excellent 
condition. Concrete was poured in 24 inch sections. 
Located at 1500 block of Old Christoval Road and 
Paint Road intersection (now East Avenue L). 


In addition to the silos, I recall playing 
among the remains of concrete pads about 2 
feet by 5 feet standing 18 inches above the 
ground rigged with huge iron bolts at each 
corner; conceivably the foundational support 
for the grist mill or gin. 

An additional structure remains, in memory, 
quite impressive: a 10 by 11 foot shaft of 
concrete 6 inches thick went from the ground 
level some 50 feet to the river level below and 
contained an elaborate arrangement of iron 
drive shafts and gear wheels—perhaps used to 
create water power for the gin and mill. It bears 
the inscription C.B. Metcalfe 1904. 


Parade in San Angelo. Glenmore Farm wagon 
boasting produce from C. B. Metcalfe’s Glenmore 


Farm. The farm grew cotton, celery, lettuce, and 
asparagus. Courtesy of Metcalfe-Simms family 


Land from Bell Street to Ben Ficklin was 
cultivated with exotic (for those days) crops of 
celery, lettuce and asparagus: I can vouch for 
the asparagus. . . . some still grows along the 
river today. Mr. Metcalfe had ditches dug from 
the vicinity of Bismarck Farm to Glenmore 
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The Glenmore Ditch below the Glenmore Cotton Gin 
and Mill about 1936. Marilyn Tabor, age 4, playing 
in the water of the irrigation ditch. 


Farm to water crops and when combined with 
several dams created a portion of the water 
system utilized by San Angelo Water Works. 
The next usage of the land area was by PGA 
Golf Pro Frank J. Tabor, an early day pro at 
San Angelo Country Club. He subsequently 
designed and built Glenmore Golf Course in 
the later 1920s. To have observed the rich 
heritage of the passing landscape and to have 
known its people has added great depth and 
pleasure to my life in San Angelo . . . and sincere 
appreciation for those who came before us. 
By Marilyn Tabor McEnrue 


SAN ANGELO GINS 
1908-1944 


In the 1908 there were 2 cotton gins in San 
Angelo: the San Angelo Gin Company on 218 
W. 3rd Street and the Wright-Isham and Son 
Gin at corner of Magdalene and 4th. 

In 1913, there was a third, the Garrett 
Gin at Upton and S.W. corner of 
Emerick, and also a cotton yard at 2nd 
and Farr. 

A fourth, the Western Gin at 116 W. 
3rd, existed from 1915 to 1934. About 
this time cotton buyers, W.W. Cochran, 
E.B. Hollinger and March Brothers, 
operated at West Beauregard Ave. and 
S.E. corner of South Irving Street, 
opposite of St. Angelus Hotel. From 
1918-19 until 1925, Caldwell’s Gin 
was at Upton and S.W. corner of 
Emerick. In 1927-28 Kornegay Gin 
was at 233 W. 4th, and another gin was 
at West Avenue K and N.W. corner of 
South Chadbourne. P.P. Ewald was a 
cotton buyer at 7 East Twohig. P.P. 
(Pete) Ewald, Sr. started buying cotton 
in Rowena, Texas in 1902. He came 
to San Angelo in 1922. His sons and grandsons 
continued the cotton buying business up to the 


Walter M. Scott, Manager of the Scott-Ely Gin 
Company during the late 1930s-early 1940s. 
Courtesy Tom Green County Historical Commission 
/Reprint San Angelo Marches On. 


present for a total of 96 years of cotton buying 
and selling. They have been in Tom Green 
County for 76 years in the cotton business. 

In 1936 a Western Gin was at South 
Chadbourne and Avenue K. In 1937 a Scott- 
Ely-Gin was at 116 W. 3rd Street. Ernest 
Michalewicz and several local farmers 
remember their fathers doing business with this 
gin. Walter M. Scott was the manager of this 
Scott-Ely Gin. 

In 1939 there were 2 cotton gins, Edwards 
and Hannon at South Chadbourne & Avenue 
K, and the Scott-Ely Gin which was reported 
to have been dismantled and moved to the 
Plains Country after only 7 years in operation. 

The Edwards and Hannon Gin on South 
Chadbourne and Avenue K ginned cotton at that 
location for 3 years until 1941. James Grogan 
(whose wife Vera was 100 years old in 1997) 
was the ginner for the gin. Dudley Bledsoe of 
Mereta, Texas bought the Edwards and Hannon 


Until about the 1940s, the farmer took his bales of cotton home 
and stored it in his yard until a cotton buyer came by. The 
buyer would take a sample of cotton, grade it and make an 
offer to buy. This picture shows bales of cotton stored in the 
farmers yard. Courtesy of Doris Block 


Gin in about 1943. He operated it for about two 
years. 

Elmer Braden recalled the time he was a 
young boy that his father Andrew Braden and 
Elmer would start in the morning with a wagon 
load of cotton drawn by 2 horses to make the 
trip to the Avenue K and Chadbourne gin. It 
took most of the day to get the bale ginned and 
then bring it back home to set in the yard until 
it was time to sell the cotton. 

Scott-Ely left that year, and therefore that was 
the end of cotton gins in the city of San Angelo. 
The Glenmore Gin at Old Christoval Road and 
Paint Rock Road was not in the city limits in 
1904. 

[The source of this information was San 
Angelo City Directories in the Tom Green 
County Library. Between 1908 and 1944, 
several books were not available. ] 

By Doris Block 
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MERETA COOPERATIVE GIN COMPANY 


The first cotton gin in Mereta, Texas was built 
in 1910-11-12 or 13, (not sure of date) by John 
A. Loomis, a rancher who turned to farming 
about 1911. 

That first gin in Mereta, Texas burned in 1920 
and never ran again. Mr. R.A. Hall of San 
Angelo, owner, moved out what remained of 
it. He told Dudley Bledsoe that these farmers 
around would not gin their cotton here at Mereta 
for whatever reason. 

Mr. Andy Brown who lived at Ackerly, Texas 
came into Bledsoe’s Store in early 1929 and 
said he’d heard there was need for a gin at 
Mereta. The Bledsoe’s Store business had fallen 
off so much because of no place to gin. The 
closest gins were at Eola and Miles, so Dudley 
Bledsoe encouraged Mr. Andy Brown to build 
the gin that is the Mereta Co-op Gin today. The 
lots had to be purchased from several different 
absentee owners and eventually on May 12, 
1930, the work began toward building a steel 
fire-proof building. The modern electric gin was 
up and running for the cotton harvest the fall 
of 1930, which was a good crop year. 


In August 1931, Mr. Andy Brown sold out to 
Mr. Jackson of San Angelo. 

In the spring of 1933, Dudley Bledsoe bought 
a Lummus “hot ball” gin at Connally Switch in 
Falls County near Waco and moved it to Mereta. 
It was up and running by September 2, 1933. 
The first bale ginned was brought in by Mr. E. 
T. Balkum. The crop was short and the last bale 
was ginned on November 1. 


The Bleairix Gnin Mereta, Texas 1931 


In 1934, Andy Brown took the electric gin 
back from Mr. Jackson. Soon after, Andy Brown 
sold out to Dudley Bledsoe. 1935 was a good 
crop year with both Bledsoe Gins running all 
fall. 

In 1939, a group of local farmers drew up 
plans to form a co-operative gin at Mereta. They 
consulted Dudley Bledsoe and he sold out to 
this group. The first 
directors were: Ed 
Roberts, Jeff Johnson, 
Paul Gray, Ned 
Campbell, Emmett 
Bennett and Ross Ray. 
Their first year of 
operation was 1940. 

Dudley Bledsoe 
sold the “hot ball” gin 
machinery to the B. J. 
Mikeska Gin Co. at 
Eola. The building was 
converted to a cotton 
oil mill plant, processing cottonseed and selling 
cotton-seed oil, meal and cattle cubes. 

Mereta Co-op Gin still is thriving today in 
1998 and serves a wide area. Besides cotton 
ginning and grain buying, there is a fertilizer 
business as well as feed, seed and agriculture 
supplies sales. 

The first six directors were listed earlier in 
the story. Those who followed were: A.D. 


Kellermeier, Henry 
Schroeder, L.M. 
Malechek, Oscar 
Smith, Ed Wanoreck, 
oF Sr., R.O. Werner, H.A. 

| Biedermann, B.L. 
Mika, D.A. Dumas, 
Norbert Halfmann, 
Edward Kellermeier, 
Charles Seidenberger, 
Roy Fischer, Charlie 
Roberts, Benny Laza, 
Felix Matthiesen, Elo 
Hoelscher. 

The Board of 
Directors of the 
Mereta Co-op Gin in the 1980s and ‘90s 
included Gene Gully, Edward Kellermeier, 
Ralph Matschek, Ed Wanoreck, Jr., Robert 
Biedermann, Calvin Miller, Ralph Kellermeier, 
Charlie Roberts, Kevin Niehues, Cecil Book, 
Larry Holubec and Monte Biedermann. 

The managers of the Mereta Co-op Gin since 
its organization are as follows: Curtis 
Malechek, E.L. Ford, Miles Tinkler, D.A. 
Dumas, B.L. Mika, Bill Helwig and Glen 
Smetana. The longest termed manager was Bill 
Helwig with 34 years. B.L. Ford, 10 years and 
Glen Smetana is presently the manager going 
on 7 years. 

By Margaret Bledsoe Green 


John A. Loomis, a native of Syracuse, New 
York, was a big time Texas rancher who owned 
thousands of acres in the Mereta area in the late 
1800s and early 1900s. The area was a part of 
the Ostrander and Loomis Land and Livestock 
Company of 1886. 

The first cotton gin, that burned in 1920, was 
built by J.A. Loomis on the 50 acres Loomis 
had laid out for a town site. The gin was 
operated or leased by Clarence Matejowsky at 
one time. At a later time the gin was foreclosed 
and other people took over the property. Later, 
the property, numbering several lots, had to be 
purchased to build the cotton gin in 1930. 

By Billy Joe Helwig 


TANKERSLEY GIN - 1926 


The gin at Tankersley, Texas, was moved 
from some place in Mills County near Ebony, 
Texas, in 1926, when J.A. Reid and his family 
moved here with the gin. It was moved to the 
location that was about 300 yards from the post 
office and grocery store and not too far from 
the Tankersley school and the depot. (The 
railroad’s “Doodle Bug” came by everyday and 
dropped off the mail to be picked up by the 
postmaster, J.A. Reid, or the store employee.) 
J.A. Reid was postmaster between 1926 or 27 
to 1940s. 
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The Reids moved to this West Texas area that 
had more cotton acreage - much of which was 
irrigated from a ditch near Knickerbocker, and 
from the spring waters of Spring Creek and 
Dove Creek. This gin was 15 miles west of San 
Angelo on Highway 67. 

In 1927 the gin was set a fire by a previous 
owner from East Texas who tried to collect 
insurance on the gin. (He didn’t, and he wasn’t 
caught until he “did in” another gin in East 
Texas.) 


A new gin was built, and cotton came from 
farms at Sherwood, Mertzon, Knickerbocker, 
and areas in between. Some of the farmers’ 
names recalled are: John Bubenik, the Motls, 
McCleerys, Luthur Ratliff, Joe Pfluger, Hubert 
White, Norwoods, John Russell, Wileys and 
many others. 

J.A. Reid and his son J.D. “Jake” ran the gin 
with help. J.D. “Jake” tells that he began 
working in the gin at age 12 and “grew up” in 
the gin business. 


. 
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The sacks were heavy and the day long for the hands that gleaned the white 
cotton out of the boll. But the race was on to see who could pick the most pounds. 


The Reids gathered cords and cords of 
mesquite wood from the Pfluger farm as they 
cleared the mesquite pasture for farming. The 
wood was used to heat the water in the boiler 
for the steam to run the engine. Later, diesel 
was used, and finally electricity came to 
Tankersley, and the power was changed out to 
electric motors. 

The Reids quit the ginning here in 1940, 
when, as he tells it, “President Roosevelt’s 


Sam 


Dry land cotton farming often produced a sparse crop. The 
Tom Green County Water District irrigation canal began 
supplying water in 1974 to the farms along the canal and to the 
St. Anthony and Veribest area. 


In 1961, two long time cotton ginners, 
Wilburn Jeschke and B. J. Mikeska, bought the 
Johnson Brothers Gin from the Johnson family 
and renamed it Veribest Gin. Wilburn moved 
his family from the Lowake Community to 
Veribest and assumed the day-to-day 
management. Modern improvements began 
immediately to revolutionize the ginning 
process with the addition of Moss lint cleaners. 

The Tom Green County Water District 
irrigation canal was completed in 1964. When 
water finally began flowing ten years later, 
cotton production in the area doubled and 
modernization of the gin plant continued with 
addition of newer and more efficient machinery. 

The office of the gin was always a gathering 
place in the community for farmers to exchange 


cotton “plow-up” pro- 
gram cut the cotton 
acreage in half. They 
moved the gin by truck 
to Ackerly, Texas, 
where there were 
bountiful cotton fields. 
They ran it for one or 
two seasons and then 
sold it. 

“Jake” recalls the 
time when there was a 
stock pen near the 
railroad and across the 
road from the gin. 
Thousands of sheep, 
cows and calves and 
lots of oil were ship- 
ped by railroad in that time. “They had more 
cars going than they had tracks for — for all the 
freight to be shipped.” 

A Lee Grocery Store was a landmark in the 
early 1900s near the spot where the 1926 gin 
was located. 

By J. D. “Jake” Reid and 
Doris Block 


VERIBEST GINS - 1961 


ideas, complaints and stories. The 
clicking of dominoes on the wooden 
table could be heard most of the day as 
retired farmers and others on rainy days 
- spent hours socializing and competing. 
_ Wilburn and B. J. were known for their 
competence at the domino table and 
“, competed as a team at the annual Texas 
; Cotton Ginners Convention. They did 
i manage to win at least one of these 
statewide competitions. 

Both Wilburn and B. J. were active 
in the Texas Cotton Ginners Assoc- 
iation and the Texas Independent 
Ginners Association. Wilburn served as 
president of the Texas Cotton Ginners 
Association in 1987. 

After working beside his father from the 
time he was a very small child, the youngest 
Jeschke sibling, John, became manager of the 
gin in 1983.Wilburn 
never retired; he 
worked in an ad- 
visory capacity as 
well as the leader 
for the domino 
players. Because 
the gin often ran 
twenty-four hours a 
day during harvest 
sea-son, Wilburn’s 
help and the help of 


The newer Veribest Gin /Jeschke Family owned Corporation 
Note the cotton modules to the right. Modules of cotton with burr extracted holds 


VERIBEST GINS - 
1928 - 1960 


The oldest gin in Veribest remembered by 
Cecil Johnson was the Lawrence Moore Gin 
built in 1928 with son, Henry Moore, running 
the gin. Then Andy Brown (now of Ackerly, 
Texas) built another gin in Veribest in 1930 with 
W. H. Lane as manager. 

In 1934, Lawrence Moore bought the gin 
owned by Andy Brown with Henry Moore as 
the ginner-operator. The two gins existed until 
1950 with Cecil Johnson running the gin. 

In 1950, Cecil and Claud Johnson, brothers, 
bought both gins. It was called Johnson 
Brothers Gins. One of the gins burned to the 
ground in 1955, but it was quickly rebuilt. 

In 1961, the Johnson Brothers sold their 
interest in the gins to Wilburn Jeschke and B. 
J. Mikeska. Then Jeschke bought Mikeska’s 
part, and the gins are presently in the Jeschke 
family. 

By Cecil Johnson 


for efficient operation of the gin. In 1988 the 
Jeschke family purchased the Mikeska family’s 
interest in the gin. 

During the 1990s continued improvements 
were made with the addition of an Ultra-Density 
(UD) Press, which prepares bales of cotton for 
shipping. This had previously been done at a 
compress located in another location. Also, 
because of great demand for cottonseed from 
the dairy industry, a 2500-ton seed house was 
added. 

After Wilburn’s death in 1994 and Evelyn’s 
death in 1997, the gin became solely owned by 
the family-owned corporation made up of the 
five Jeschke children: John Jeschke, who 
remains as manager, Ellen Jeschke, Binnie 
Jeschke Dierschke, Mike (Wilburn Jr.) Jeschke, 
and Roger Jeschke. 

By Binnie Jeschke Dierschke 
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Wilburn’s wife, about 11 to 12 bales; Modules of cotton with burrs holds about 8 to 9 bales. Photo 
Evelyn, was vital courtesy of Binnie Jeschke Dierschke 
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THE JOHN DOROTIK GIN 


r hee Sn reed 
In the late 1930s the farmer traded his team of horses and cash for a 25-horsepower tractor. The farmers 
attachments to his team of horses made the change an emotional one. The tractor took the place of several 
teams and made life easier for the farmer. Pictured is a 1940 to 1950 tractor. 


HI-WAY GIN 


The original gin building was 
constructed and operated in Eden, 
Texas by a group of men from 
Talpa, Texas including Bedford 
Parker, C. D. Freemen, and Everet 
Evans in the early 1930’s. (More 
information can be obtained in 
Eden.) 

It was moved onto 4 acres 
bordered by J. S. Powell, M. G. 
Anderson, and the Vancourt-Eden 
Rd. or U. S. Hwy 87S. 

In 1938 the gin was owned and 
operated by John S. Dorotik, who 
also built the rock structured home 
1/4 mile west of the gin. This 
location is 3 miles east of Vancourt, Texas. 


2) 


VANCOURT MILL AND ELEVATOR 
When the elevators are full, up to 2 million pounds of grain can be 
stored for a short time in a pile on the ground as shown in this 
picture. In 1990 was sold to Wall Co-op Gins. 


On June 3, 1946, Dorotik conveyed the gin 
and rock home to Armin W. Schwertner. Walter 
Schwertner built the Hi-Way Gulf Station and 
Cafe that was to serve passing motorists, 
farmers, cotton buyers, grain buyers, and 
truckers for many years. Armin renovated and 
operated the gin, added seed houses, burr 
hoppers, drilled water wells, and became the 
main mechanic for neighbors and motorists. A 
grain auger was added to import farmers’ grain 
by truck to other areas. Later, the Vancourt Mill 
and Elevator was built by Armin and co-owned 
with J. E. Powell and Marvin Goetz. Armin’s 
son, Herbert W. Schwertner, worked and later 
operated the mill from 1974-1984. The elevator 
was sold to the Wall Co-op Gins in the summer 
of 1990. 

Armin Schwertner operated the gin for 32 
years. 


Armin W. and Lena M. Schwertner 
Owners and operators of Hi-Way Gin for 32 years — 
1946 to 1978. 
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John Dorotik bought the Hi-Way Gin in 1938 
from Freeman-Parker-Evans of Talpa, Texas. 

The location of the gin was about 3 miles 
east of Vancourt, Texas. The gin had a three 
cylinder Fairbanks-Morse diesel engine. After 
it broke down, the engine was replaced with 
a Moline gasoline engine that had to be started 
with a crank by hand. 

There was no electricity; therefore, a 
generator that ran off the engine provided lights 
for the gin. Rural Electrification came about 
1941. 

The rock home near the gin was built on 
4 acres given to John Dorotik by Jim Powell 
on which the Dorotiks were to build their 
home. The rock home was built by Mr. Vick in 
1938. 

John Dorotik sold his gin to Armin 
Schwertner in 1946. 

By Leroy Dorotik 


MERCER 
HI-WAY GIN 


HI-WAY GIN — 
In 1978 sold to Tim and Lenora Mercer 


In April of 1978, Tim and Lenora Mercer 
bought the Hi-Way Gin from Armin and 
Lena M. Schwertner. The rock home was 
conveyed to them in October 1997. Through 
the years, Tim has made tremendous renoy- 
ations and needed changes to enhance gin 
performance. Some rebuilding occurred after 
the devastating tornadoes of 1995. The 
Mercers have operated the gin for the past 
20 years. (The above information has been 
gathered from past and present owners, 
managers and operators. Some information 
resulted from available abstracts.) 

By June Jost 


EUBANKS - SEFCIK 
GIN 1935-1964 


In 1935, Alvin Sefcik recalls that Charles 
Eubanks leased a gin from J. D. York. Alvin 
worked in the gin from 1936 to 1939. Then, 
Otto and Gilbert Strube bought this old gin and 
built a new one. Alvin worked for Strube Gin 
Company until he bought it in 1945. Alvin 
Sefcik then operated the gin for 19 years until 
he sold it to Leroy Dorotik in 1964. These gins 
were in Vancourt, Texas. 


STRUBE GIN 
COMPANY 


In 1938, Gilbert and Otto Strube purchased 
the old Eubanks Gin located in Vancourt, Texas. 
They tore down the old gin and built a modern 
gin on the same location. The new gin was 
called Strube Gin Company. This modern gin 
had the capacity of ginning 4 bales an hour. 
Alvin Sefcik helped the Strube brothers gin and 
Claus Lehnert took care of the office during 
ginning season. Due to World War II, the 
brothers Otto and Gilbert, sold the gin in 1943 
to Alvin Sefcik. 

By Gilbert Strube 


DOROTIK GIN 


In 1964, Leroy Dorotik bought the Alvin 
Sefcik Gin located in Vancourt, Texas. Leroy 
and his wife, Leona operated this gin for 29 
years. 

The first machine was powered by a twin 
diesel engine. It had the capacity of ginning 6 
bales an hour. 

Leroy was the manager, ginner, and 
mechanic. 

Leona worked in the office and helped 
wherever she was needed. She took the night 
shift when the season got busy. 

In the busier times she ran errands and did 
the bookkeeping. 


a . 
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Leroy Dorotik and a milo grain pile at Leroy Dorotik Gin in 1990. With the 
elevators filled, grain was stored on the ground until an 18 wheeler grain 
truck picked up 50,000 pounds and hauled the grain to cattle or sheep feeding 
yards or to the coast to be shipped across the sea. 


In the 1960s, people brought cotton to the 
gin in small, two or three bale trailers that were 
packed high to get extra pounds on the small 
wooden trailers. Then, as more land turned to 
irrigation, the trailers were built longer, higher 
and made of expanded steel. Then came the 8 
to 10 bale modules that required some changes, 
and Leroy, like other ginners, adapted the 
process to take care of the large loads of cotton 
not on wheels. 

During the milo season, Leroy bought and 
sold grain. When the season’s work load 
increased, their two older daughters, Linda and 
Joyce, helped with many of the chores that go 
with ginning and grain handling. 

In 1993 Leroy and Leona sold the gin to the 
Wall Co-Op Gin. 

By Leroy and Leona Dorotik 


HOELSCHER GIN 
INC. — 1936 


In 1935, Albert and Olga Hoelscher of Bell 
County learned of the need for another cotton 
gin in the Lipan Flat area. They discussed the 
idea of building one with his father, Henry 
Hoelscher, and his brothers, Edward Robert and 
Leo. It was decided they would finance the 
construction and Albert would operate the 
business. He and his father owned the larger 
percentage of the stock. 

The construction by 
Hardwick-Etter 
Company of Dallas was 
begun in 1936 and 
completed in time to gin 
the 1937 crop. The gin 
was built with the best 
machinery available and 
was well maintained. 
Other buildings were 
built later on the 30 acres 
that had been purchased 
from E. H. Wink for the 
gin. The property is 
located off Highway 87 
South between Wall and 
San Angelo. 


LEROY DOROTIK GIN — 1964-1993 
Leona Dorotik and a 10 bale module of cotton on a truck in 1990. 


In July, 1977, the bus- 
iness was sold by the 
- shareholders which now 
included the seven heirs of 
Henry and Emelia Hoelscher 
to the partnership of B. J. 
Mikeska, Leroy Dorotik 
and Mikeska Stock Farms 
after 40 years of operation 
by the A. J. Hoelscher 
family. 

_ The Hoelscher family gin 

_ was 4 miles west of Wall 
and was the first to use 
butane fuel to power the 
motors to run the gin. 

A. J. Hoelscher was the primary gin manager 
for about 40 years. 

By Hoelscher family 


WESTSIDE GIN 


On July 22, 1977, the contract was signed to 
buy Hoelscher Gin Incorporated by Mr. and 
Mrs. B. J. Mikeska, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy 
Dorotik, Mr. and Mrs. Tommy Chapman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brent Mikeska and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bill Mikeska, and therefore it became West- 
side Gin, Incorporated. 

In 1978, the gin was converted to a total 
electric gin instead of being powered by 
Leroy engines. In 1981, the building was 
added onto and new overhead equipment 
installed in the gin. 

In 1987, the gin was bought by Mr. and 
Mrs. Tommy Chapman and family, and it is still 
owned by them. Also, that year, the Chapmans 
moved their delinting plant to the gin location. 
The gin plant has gone through numerous 
additions since the Chapmans bought the plant. 

As a full service gin, numerous services are 
offered to include wheat cleaning, cotton seed 
delinting, a fuel delivery service and ag 
supplies. 

By Tommy Chapman 


THE HAGELSTEIN 
GIN — 1906 


The Hagelstein Gin was in Wall, Texas from 
1906 to 1908. Research does not indicate there 
were any gins earlier than this one in the Lipan 
Flat area. The gin was very small with only 
two gins standing in an old wood frame. 

W. W. Williams had bought 3 acres in the 
area where the Paul Itz store stands at this time. 
It was bought from Dewitt Barron, September 
1, 1905, and this was the location of the 
Hagelstein Gin which was operated by E. D. 
Dixon. 

For a short time, the Crouch family may have 
had the gin, and then the gin burned, and the 
lot remained empty for some time. Elizabeth 
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Itz verifies that there is a concrete and gravel 
foundation or slab about 3’ by 8’ with large 
bolts visible upon which the gin motor was 
mounted. 

This Hagelstein may have been the same 
George Hagelstein who had land at Midway 
on the Arden road where at one time a cotton 
gin was operated in the early 1900s. 

By Doris Block 
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Robert W. Carpenter i is die man with the hat above the drive wheel i in this 1910 ahateniite This Reeves 
steam tractor is typical of the power farming that swept across Texas around 1890-1920. 


EGGEMEYER GIN - 1916 


1918) which resulted in very short cotton crops. 
His wife and children stayed around Wall to 
pick cotton during the season to help with living 
expenses. 

Nefziger and Otto Eggemeyer dissolved their 
partnership, and then Mr. Eggemeyer ran the 
gin until 1922. Fortunately, 1919 and 1920 were 
good crop years with cotton prices between 36¢ 
to 43¢ per pound of lint. 

Then he sold the gin to E. R. Crouch in 
exchange for the SW 1/4 Section of 122. 
Crouch operated the gin through the 1924 
season. After that he moved the machinery to 
Sparenburg, Texas, which was some miles west 
of Ackerly, Texas. This was an area where 
cotton was planted year after year with fairly 
profitable yields. 

The Wall Gin Company with the Wilde 

: brothers and Otto Strube built a gin near 
“Tearing up the sod in the Concho Country.” Ragsdale photograph, courtesy of Fort Concho National _ this location in 1932. 
Historic Landmark. By Geneva Kahlich 

Otto Eggemeyer moved to Wall, Texas in went to Portsmouth, Virginia to work in the 
1916 and built a gin in partnership with C.F. shipyards to help support the family and pay 
Nefziger. During World War I, Eggemeyer debts on the gin due to the two dry years (1917- 


WALL GIN COMPANY - 1932 


In 1932, in the midst of the big depression, 
Otto Strube of Wall and two Wilde brothers, 
Albert and Andrew, took up a considerable 
challenge when they set up a partner-ship to 
set up a gin in Wall, Texas. The gin lot was a 
portion of the Strube Sr.’s land he bought in 
1925. 

Some gin machinery was brought in from a 
gin in Rowena. The rest was built on location 
where the steel tin building still stands, 66 years 
later. 

Otto Strube was the manager and the overseer 
of the construction of the gin. While the partners ‘ 
came when they could, their main interest was We 
their gin in Rowena. F : pe Kiger POR, 

In mid-spring an abundance of rain fell. Over mae needy ‘te iim ital gt # +4 Yat? f NSP Ua a a 
7 inches of rain fell in April, and 3.70 inches of Sea arr on J. W. Keel’s wae in the late 7 oo or early 1 930s. 
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rain fell in May. A good crop resulted and the 
gin’s first year of operation was a successful 
one. 

Although, the farmers enjoyed the bountiful 
harvest, they dealt with a rainy September, 
when more than 8 1/2 inches of rain fell during 
the harvest season. That year 32.57 inches of 
rain were officially recorded in this area. Also, 
in 1932, one of the largest crops since 1928-29 
was harvested with 17,097,000 bales produced 
over the United States. This also meant that the 
producer had no option but to take between 5¢ 
a pound to 8¢ a pound for that year’s crop—the 
lowest price ever recorded from 1928 to 1932. 

For the Wilde brothers, the task of driving to 
Wall and back in the busier times, packing 
lunches (until a cafe opened), sleeping over in 
the gin in the peak of the season, encouraged 
the brothers to build another gin in their home 
town of Rowena. 

After 11 years, the partnership dissolved and 
Otto and Gilbert Strube bought the Wildes’ 
share in the gin in 1943. These two brothers 
operated the Wall Gin Company until 1950 
when they sold to the Wall Cooperative Gin. 

By Gilbert Strube and Doris Block 


MIKESKA BROTHERS 
GIN —- 1934 
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MIKESKA BROTHERS GIN, Wall, Texas — 


1934-1954 

At this time cotton bales were held over on the gin 
yard. A cotton buyer would cut a sample (note cut 
areas) and make a price per lb. offer. The farmer 
could accept the offer or wait for another bidder. 
Most of these bales were usually shipped by rail or 
truck to a Ballinger Compress to be sized down for 
overseas shipment or to a cotton mill in the U.S. 


Three Mikeska brothers, Joe, John and 
George, started a cotton gin in 1928, in Placedo, 
Texas, in the county of Victoria. 

In 1934, the Mikeska brothers bought and re- 
built the D. W. Hair Gin in Wall. George and 
Lillian and their son, Wayne, were chosen to 
move to Wall in the West Texas area to manage 
the gin. 

The gin was first run by a steam engine, 
fueled by wood and cotton burrs. George, as 
manager and operator, would blow the steam 
whistle early in the mornings to let the farmers 
know that the steam was up, and that he was 
ready to gin cotton. Later, the workers could 


hear the farmers coming down the road in their 
wagons pulled by horses and mules. 

The first bale of cotton of the season was an 
event. The farmers would receive free ginning 
for the “first bale” to be ginned. The farmers 
would compete with each other to see who 
would get in the “first bale.” 

George would blow the whistle again at noon, 
and the people of Wall would rely on his calling 
as a time for a lunch break. 

The help was mostly local farmers or their 
sons. Kramer “Bum” Edwards was an employee 
of the Mikeska Gin. He ran the press and would 
push the finished bales of cotton to the cotton 
yard on a two-wheel cart. 

Aubrey Keel kept the boiler fired using wood 
and the cotton burrs to start the fires. Then a 
spray of oil was injected to make enough heat 
in the boiler to make steam. August Englert and 
Earl Sanders were among some of the 
employees who worked during the season. 
Mickey Macfee kept books in the office along 
with Lillian Mikeska. 

The Mikeskas would make trips to Del Rio 
every year to pick up people from Mexico to 
help farmers pick their cotton. 

In 1934, the gin was capable of ginning about 
2 bales per hour, but later, with updated 
equipment and better fuels, the gin could put 
out 4 to 5 bales per hour. At the time cotton 
was selling for 13.95¢ per pound for “high 
grade” and 10.65¢ for “low grade” cotton. 

Mikeska Gin was steadily improved over the 
years and was later run by engines using butane 
for its fuel. 

George Mikeska continued to run the gin 
until 1954 at which time it was closed and 
operations were moved to Eldorado, Texas. 

Submitted by Karen Mikeska Homer 
and Lillian Mikeska 


D. W. HAIR GIN - 
1927-1934 


D. W. “Dave” Hair and Lawrence Moore 
knew each other in Brownwood, Texas and in 
1927 came to Wall, Texas with the intention of 
building a cotton gin in the tiny community. 
Banks, not easily swayed to financing 
expensive new gin machinery, required 50% 
down and a partnership to set up a gin or 
purchase land. 

Farmers from other areas were coming to the 
Lipan Flat as “Sod Busters” to break ground in 
the grassy prairie 12 miles southeast of San 
Angelo. A gin to be located on the San Antonio 
Road seemed like a good investment in the new 
farming area. 

David W. Hair, son of Dave Hair, recounts 
that the deep black soil in a rainy season, fall 
or spring, caused the main road through Wall 
to become almost impassable for cars to travel. 
One man in the area who owned two beautiful 
Percheron horses would charge $5.00 to pull 
out a car stuck in the muddy San Antonio Road 
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Four cousins earning wages by picking cotton. The 
young men were very pleased to earn a few dollars 
to make a start in life. These sacks contain about 50 
to 60 pounds of picked cotton (no burrs). 
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that in 1927 had not been paved in concrete 
from 6 miles east of Wall to the Concho County 
line. 

Dave Hair came to live in Wall across the 
road from the gin. He and Lawrence Moore, 
with help, constructed a steam powered single 
piston engine gin. Mr. Moore stayed in the 
partnership one year and moved on to Veribest 
and went into the gin business there. 

The early gins of this era using steam used 
the same principal that locomotives used. The 
steam powered gins were complex machines 
of hundreds of parts which included a frame, 
fire box, boiler, cylinder piston, connecting rod, 
crank shaft, fly wheel and water and fuel to 
make the steam. To gin a bale it took 25 to 30 
minutes from scale to a bale from the press. 

Mr. Hair operated the gin for 7 years. This 
gin used coal for one year, and then oil was the 
fuel injected into the fire box to heat the water 
that made the steam for power. 

Albert Keys, a young man at the time, was 
the weigher for the gins. Keys’ name appears 
on three gin tickets belonging to Ewald Straach, 
who was the owner of 3 bales ginned on 
December 12 and 15 of 1934. August Englert 
was ginner part of the time, and kept the steam 
engine running. 

In 1934, Hair sold the gin to Mikeska 
brothers, Joe, John, and George from Victoria, 
Texas. George was chosen to come to Wall to 
operate the gin. 

A. W. Strube, Sr., who had purchased a farm 
in the center of the Wall Community in 1925, 
was eager to see a gin built in Wall. The family 
lived in Rowena at the time, and yet, he donated 
a good size lot to D. W. “Dave” Hair for the 
purpose of building a gin on the lot. The lot 
stayed with the gin when it sold. Later on the 
Strubes moved to Wall. 

Dave’s father, Jim Hair, had a gin in Ebony 
in Van Zant County. Dave grew up in the gin 
business and this was all he knew. He was 
always looking for a bargain gin. After he sold 
his Wall gin, he bought the gin that had been 
moved from Eden to 2 miles east of Vancourt, 
Texas from 3 men from Talpa, Texas. He kept 
it a short time and sold it in 1937. Dave died 
September, 1937. 

By David Hair 
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WALL GIN 
COMPANY - 1944 
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Wall Gin Company, Wall, Texas (Built 1932). Pic- 
ture taken 1946 by owners Otto and Gilbert Strube. 
This gin had a Moss lint cleaner and a Lummus Lint 
comber. 


In 1944, Gilbert and Otto Strube purchased 
the remaining interest in Wall Gin Company in 
Wall, Texas. In 1945, after World War II, they 


The J. Frank Holik, Sr. family members gather to 
help cultivate the cotton crop in the Wall area in 
1951. 
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rebuilt the gin equipment, but left the building 
structure. The gin now had the capacity to gin 
5 to 6 bales an hour. P. C. Hoelscher helped as 
ginner and Claus Lehnert ran the office during 
ginning season. The gin was sold in 1950 to 
Wall Co-op Gin. 

The two brothers shared in the ginning and 
management responsibilities since both had 
been involved in cotton gin operations 
previously. 

By Gilbert Strube 


THE WALL 
COOPERATIVE GINS 


When the farmers from East and South Texas 
first started breaking out farm land on the Lipan 
Flat south and east of San Angelo, beginning 
in 1915 on through the 1920s, 30s, 40s and 50s, 
it had been mostly open rangeland with hardly 
amesquite tree in sight... . Then with expanded 
technology, larger farm equipment, and more 
water wells drilled, the total production of 
cotton and grain increased. 

The earliest gins in Tom Green County were 
small wooden one or two stand gins capable of 
10 to 12 bales a day. As more acres of the open 
prairie went into cultivation, more cotton was 
grown. This increased the need for more gins 
or faster ginning of cotton. 

With the additional water available from the 
Twin Buttes Lakes, more underground water 
located, chemical defoliants and mechanical 
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Wall Co-Op #1 — 1/2 mile east of Wall — Hwy. 87. Built in 1960. 


harvesting, the ginners around the county began 
updating the equipment to the present capacity 
of 12 to 15 bales an hour instead 10 to 12 bales 
a day. 

In 1949 and 1950, bumper crops of cotton 
were made, and the wait for a trailer to be 
ginned lasted up to 4 or 5 days or more. In good 
harvesting weather conditions, the wait may 
have lasted a week if the gin had a major 
breakdown. 

Many changes were made. The source of 
power changed from wood, oil, coal, butane and 
diesel to electricity. More efficient equipment 
was installed, from cleaners to faster presses. 

The gin yards full of cotton to be ginned, and 
the long wait, prompted some farmers to 
suggest the idea of a Cooperative Gin instead 
of a single investor to finance a new larger 
updated gin. 

Some reasoned that a panel of seven directors 
could operate the business in the farmers’ 
interests. 

In early 1950, an initial committee of farmers 
interested in forming a cooperative gin looked 
into the possibility of either purchasing or 
building a cotton gin in the Wall area. 

The group selected to study the matter 
included Bill Mikulik, Frank Holik, Sr., Emmitt 
Lehr, Frank Gerngross, Sr., Frank Hirt and 
Alfonse Holubec. 

The above group secured a charter from the 
state of Texas to form The Wall Cooperative 
Gin. 


L to R: Harvey Hoelscher, bookkeeper and C. B. 
(Cliff) Hohensee, manager, on a break at #1 Co-op 
Gin in mid 1956, one of the worst years of the 1950s 
severe drought. Only a few bales were ginned that 
year, most of which came from irrigated fields. Even 
then, the watered fields were scarce, for many of the 
shallow wells had dried up or pumped very little 
water. 
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On June 1, 1950, the seven organizing 
directors elected were: Frank Holik, Jr., A. J. 
Bean, Julius Ripple, Melvin Moeller, Emmitt 
Lehr - President, Frank Gerngross, Sr. - Vice 
President, and Alfonse Holubec - Secretary. 
Frank Hirt was hired as the first manager. 

With some consideration, the above group 
voted to purchase the Wall Gin Company 
(Strube Gin) in Wall, Texas. The closing date 
was June 8, 1950, and this became Wall Co-Op 
#1. That first year over 5900 bales of cotton 
were ginned. 

In 1951, the directors approved the 
construction of another cotton gin. Twelve acres 
were purchased from E. H. Wink for the gin 
property 4 miles west of Wall on what is now 
Cotton Seed Road south of Highway 87. 

April 1, 1958, Cliff Hohensee was hired as 
the new manager. He was returned to this 
position each term until his retirement 37 years 
later in April, 1995. Hohensee started as an 
employee in 1950, became a director in 1954 
and then became the long termed manager. 

Cliff Hohensee’s commitment and dedication 
to the Wall Cooperative Gin resulted with him 
being presented with two awards. In 1988, he 
was awarded the honor of “The Texas Cotton 
Ginner of the Year” from the Texas Cotton 
Ginners Association. In 1990, Hohensee won 
the award as “The Texas Cooperative Ginner 
of the Year” from the Texas Agricultural 
Cooperative Council. 
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This High Density Press was installed in 1987. The 
cotton bale, weighing about 500 lbs., is being 
pressed and dressed by the High Density Press, 
which reduces the bale size by 30%. This process 
eliminates an extra shipping to a compress for the 
same purpose. The smaller bale size allows more 
bales on the truck, railroad car, a warehouse for 
storage at Sweetwater, at a cotton mill or at a port 
waiting to be shipped to overseas ports. 


In 1960, the directors purchased 20 acres of 
land from Ed Wanoreck, Sr., for the purpose of 
relocating Co-Op Gin Number | to the loca- 
tion 1/2 mile east of Wall. 

The new gin was completed in 1960, and the 
Farm Store and gin office was completed 
shortly afterwards. The store handles farm 
supplies, parts, seed, chemicals, and it has been 
managed by George Lehr since 1982. 

Only 4 years after the new gin was built, the 
Wall Cooperative Gin in 1964 celebrated the 
burning of the notes for the second gin and farm 
store. 

For the convenience of the farmers, the gins 
bought five module builders and one module 
hauling truck in the year of 1980. 

In 1993, the Wall Co-Op purchased the 
Dorotik Gin in Vancourt from Leroy and Leona 
Dorotik. This is gin Number 3. 

As more pastures were cleared and broken 
into farm land, the more grain was being planted 
and produced. Hauling grain to San Angelo 
became difficult and frustrating. Having to deal 
with city traffic, stop lights, sharp turns, bridges, 
early closing times and no sheds to protect 
loaded grain trailers from rain storms, the gin 
board agreed with the farmers that an alternative 
to hauling and selling grain was direly needed. 

In June 1965, the Wall Co-Op Board came 
to an agreement with San Angelo Elevator to 
lease grain facilities erected by the Wall Co- 
Op. By February of 1968 the group agreed to 
get into grain buying and operate the elevators 
themselves. Wilbert Block who earlier had 
initiated the proposal made the motion, and the 
vote was unanimous for the grain buying plan. 
This move was most beneficial and a great 
accommodation to the area grain farmers. 
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A PaeOF coin in the making. Ginning cotton at 
Wall Co-Op Gin about 1992. The ginner keeps a 
close eye on the cotton flowing through the stands. 
This process separates the lint from the burrs and 
cotton seed. 


The Co-Op had 1| unloading pit the first year 
or two. Soon after, other unloading spots were 
added; now there are 8 unloading pits at 4 
different elevators which eliminated the long 
line of trailors and trucks to unload the grain. 

In 1969, the Co-Op’s first undertaking in the 
grain business, 52 million pounds of milo were 
bought and sold. This was a record crop for 
the farmers and a challenge for the Co-Op’s first 
try at grain buying. The average for most years 


Maize has been combined, the grain separated from 
the stalks and augered into a truck for transporting 
to the nearest grain elevator in Wall. Michael Block 
is operating the machinery with Wilbert Block 
supervising. 

is approximately 30 million pounds. 

In June of 1990, the Vancourt Grain Elevator 
was purchased. Ron Niehues is the manager of 
the feed mill operations that handles milo, 
wheat, oats and corn. 

In 1980, gasoline and diesel fuel pumps were 
set up for the Cooperative customers. Six pumps 
are open at the number | and number 2 gins. 

In addition to the seven organizing directors 
elected June 1, 1950, there were 21 other 
directors who served on the board from 1950 
through mid 1990s. They were: Gilbert Strube, 
Bill Mikulik, C. B. Hohensee, Mac Halfmann, 
W. B. Block, Frank Hirt, Ben Book, Frank 
Gerngross, Sr., Ernest Braden, Harvey Mikulik, 
Jimmy Brenek, Rodney Ripple, John Schwartz, 
Frank Gully, Olen Weishuhn, Frank Gerngross, 
Jr., Michael Block, Wayne Lehr, Chris Bubenik, 


Milton Plagens and Monroe Dierschke. The 
1990s directors are: Rodney Ripple, John 
Schwartz, Frank Gerngross, Jr., Michael Block, 
Chris Bubenik, Milton Plagens, & Monroe 
Dierschke. 

Since 1950, there have been five Presidents: 
Emmitt Lehr, Gilbert Strube, Frank Gerngross, 
Sr., Harvey Mikulik, Frank Gerngross, Jr. In 
this time, there were three secretaries: Alphonse 
Holubec, 9 yrs.; Wilbert Block, 18 yrs.; Rodney 
Ripple, 20 yrs. to present. 

Of the numerous steadfast employees of the 
Cooperative Gin and Elevators, these 
longstanding personnel were among those who 
stayed for years, upon years and continued to 
support the Co-Op business venture. 

Long time ginners were: Walter Smith, Frank 
Garza, and Juan Arrendondo. The list of long 
termed employees also includes: Harvey 
Hoelscher, bookkeeper; Rudy Merka, office and 
store manager; Eunice Hohensee, office 
manager for 18 years to present; George Lehr, 
store manager for 17 years to present. 

Also remembered are dozens of short time 
helpers from office work to yard hands, to press 
men to elevator operators who gave their best. 

The long termed employee was C. B. “Cliff” 
Hohensee who worked for 45 years with the 
Wall Co-Op Gins. 

Jerry Don Multer, the present manager, is 
only the third hired for the Wall Cooperative 
Gins in its 47 years in the cotton gin business. 

By Doris Block 


HOELSCHER’S WALL GIN - 1970 


In 1970, Calvin Hoelscher built a cotton gin 
on the Hoelscher farm east of San Angelo on 
FM. 765. The machinery was purchased and 
moved from different gins in East and South 
Texas as cotton was leaving that area in the 
1960s and 1970s. 


Ages ‘ : h 7 | 
Aurelio Villedas weeds a cotton field as a rare 
summer-time rainstorm moves in from the south 
along Ratliff Road, south of San Angelo. Courtesy 
of San Angelo Standard-Times 


Known as Hoelscher’s Wall Gin, the family 
processed their own cotton. The family had long 
been associated with the cotton industry. 

Calvin’s father, P. C. Hoelscher, had ginned 
for the Strube’s Wall Gin Company in Wall for 
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Calvin Hoelscher’s Wall Gin — 1970 
This is a family owned gin built by Calvin Hoelscher 
on FM. 765, 5 miles S.E. of Wall, Texas. 


many years beginning in 1930. Calvin’s 
grandfather and an uncle had owned cotton gins 
in East Texas. 

The family continued to operate the gin until 
1995 when the Beet Army worms devastated 
the cotton crop in Tom Green County. Only 20 
bales of cotton were harvested from 500 acres 
of the family’s cotton crop. 

By Laverne Hoelscher 
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FAMILY FARMS 


We are Nebraska farmers going to Tom Green County, Texas. We’ll get there or Bust. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


THE FAMILY FARM 


When my Dad, Frank Hirt, came to the Lipan 
Flat in 1933, he was looking for his boyhood 
dream — the dream of owning his own land — a 
plot of land to raise cotton, grain, and livestock 
—a family farm on which to raise his children — 
a place that had good soil and good drinking 
water. He had visited relatives living in the area 
when he was a boy growing up in Rowena. He 
remembered cool, thirst-quenching water 
coming directly from a windmill and vowed he 
would someday have a farm of his own. He 
found such a place west of Wall, Texas. When 
my family moved there in early January, 1934, 
I was six-years-old. 

Our farm during the decade of the thirties was 
truly a “family farm.” It provided not only cash 
crops (some years meager), but also food — beef, 
pork, chicken, eggs, milk, cream, butter, 
vegetables, and grapes. All members of the 
family shared labor and responsibilities 
according to their capabilities. 

Land had to be broken and bread baked; 
livestock tended and babies minded. There was 
plowing, planting, cultivating, hoeing. Cotton 
had to be picked and maize cut. Cows had to be 
milked, eggs gathered, the garden tended, and 
the coal bucket filled. There was cooking, 
baking, sewing, mending, and cleaning. 

Quilts were stitched, lye soap made, hogs 
butchered, sausage stuffed, vegetables 
preserved, milk separated, and butter churned. 
Even “wash day” was a family affair. Wood was 
chopped and a fire built under the large kettle 
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in the backyard to heat water. The washing 
machine’s gasoline engine had to be started. The 
clothes were put through wringers by hand, 
hung on lines to dry, and ironed with a gasoline 
iron. 

The children had to be taken to school and 
helped with homework done on the kitchen 
table under a kerosene lamp. There was the 
School Carnival on Halloween, Interscholastic 
League Meets in the spring, school plays, 4-H 
Club, Home Demonstration Club and church 
activities, and Christmas at Grandma’s. 


Marcelyn Hirt Batla in the garden in 1940 on the 
Frank Hirt farm south of San Angelo, Texas. 


There were also trips to town to trade butter 
and eggs for staples at Mr. Delaney’s store and 
to shop in downtown San Angelo which, on a 
Saturday afternoon, would be teaming with 
people. Each child received a nickel for a soda 
when it was his turn to go with the parents. 

The long, hot, seemingly endless, summers 
provided time for homemade ice cream; 
watermelons sliced and eaten outdoors on a cool 
evening; a number of families in the community 
getting together for a barbeque on the Fourth 
of July; Sunday night dances; Sunday afternoon 
visits with relatives and friends when the men 
played Skat (a German card game), the women 
chatted, looked at photograph albums, and 
served pie, cake, and sandwiches, and the 
children played kick-the-can, hide-and-seek, 
and softball; the annual day-long family picnic 
at Ben Ficklin on my brother Daniel’s birthday 
in June. (The picnic was an incentive to get the 
hoeing done.) 

REA (Rural Electrification Association) 
came to the community in 1941, changing a 
way of life. The youngest children in our family 
who grew up in the forties remember a dif- 
ferent kind of childhood from us, their older 
sister and brothers — not only because of the 
mechanization of household and farm 
equipment, but also because the family had 
survived the first difficult years. Chores were 
less demanding and discipline more relaxed. 

The “family farm” as we knew it in the 
thirties is no more. My Dad’s land is rented. 
Except for a few kittens, the animals are all 
gone. Only the old barn and windmill remain. 


Because the drought of the fifties had 
diminished the quantity and quality of the well 
water, household water is piped in from a distant 
reservoir. But the old windmill, turned by the 
relentless West Texas winds, still pumps water 
to the yard and garden. 

Submitted by Dorothy Hirt de Haas 


LIVING ON THE FLATS 


When I was about eleven years old—about 
1918—my father leased a farm on Lipan Flats. 
He had done many things as an occupation; now 
he decided to try farming. He’d grown up ona 
farm near Hye. He prepared the ground and 
planted cotton and watermelons when it came 
time to do so, driving out from town in a surrey 
on weekends and in the evenings. We didn’t 
have an automobile. When we three children, 
my brother, Douglas who was thirteen, my 
sister Beatrice who was nine, and I-I’m Judy 
and I’ve told you my age-—finished the school 
year at North Ward, the move was made to the 
Flats. Papa had taken most of our household 
goods out to the farm. I remember that Mama, 
Bea, and I went out in a surrey. Papa had a horse, 
and Douglas drove the wagon. 

The house was a big, rambling frame house 
that could have used some paint. It had big, deep 
porches on all sides but the back. Papa had 
planted cotton all around it, leaving only the 
back clear for pasture land. We’d had good rains 
that year, so when we moved to the farm, small 
cotton stalks were up all around the house, 
making an area of green on three sides. Thick 
broom weeds grew in the back pasture land. 
We children learned that they were thick enough 
and soft enough that we could run and fall on 
them. They were soft, springy as cotton mat- 
tresses. Papa had planted watermelons in 
among the cotton, and they were coming up. I 
love watermelon, so I was very happy! 

In the stir and bustle of moving, my sister 
Bea was not missed for a while. When we found 
her, she had found a hoe. She was happily 
chopping around a hundred yards down a cotton 
row. When Papa asked her what she was doing, 
she replied, “Chopping cotton, Papa. You said 
we’d chop cotton this summer.” There was one 
thing wrong with this. Having grown up in 
town, we children did not know a cotton stalk 
from a weed. Papa saw we soon learned the 
difference. 

We had few near neighbors. Walter Blanton 
and his sister, Sarah, lived not too far away, 
about half a mile across the road toward Wall. 
We played together sometimes. Most of the 
time though we had each other for company. 
On weekends, my uncle, John Sellers, and his 
family would come out in their automobile to 
visit. His automobile was a rarity to us. We 
enjoyed riding in it. His son, Allen Wesley 
Sellers, was close to us in age, and we had good 
times together, particularly when we were 
allowed to raid the watermelon patch. 


Papa made a good cotton crop that year. We 
had enough watermelons that we covered 
almost all of the porches of the house with them. 
Papa sold them for fifty cents a piece. We 
chopped and picked cotton all summer into the 
fall. We’d chop or pick until we were thirsty, 
and then often, Papa would break open a 
watermelon, and we’d feast in the field. Finally 
when the cotton was almost all picked, Papa 
told us that if we’d fly in and help him the next 
day we could finish. If we finished the whole 
field, he would take us to the fair and carnival 
in San Angelo, and we could ride the rides and 
spend the day in town. We toiled hard all day. 
Finally we saw the end in sight, the row where 
Bea had chopped at the beginning of the 
summer and Papa had not replanted. The visit 
to the carnival and fair was ours. 

Mama decided when the cotton was all in, 
that it was time to move back to town. She did 
not like the Flats. The wind blew endlessly; 
there were no trees; dust abounded; the view 
was uninterruped for miles. Nothing was ever 
completely clean. She wanted the best 
education for her children, and she felt they 
would get a better education in San Angelo. San 
Angelo had the river; there were some trees, 
and though the wind blew, there were some 
windbreaks. Her mother, Elizabeth Banta 
Sellers, and her father, Allen Sellers had moved 
to San Angelo. Her father was caretaker at the 
brickyard. Bricks were being made with the red, 
claylike soil from Red Arroyo. (The brickyard 
was located on the Mertzon Highway out near 
the old city incinerator. All that is left of the 
incinerator is the smokestack.) Mama per- 
suaded Papa it was time to move back to San 
Angelo. 

By Jewell Leinneweber Choate, 
born 1907 in San Angelo 


WHICH END IS UP? 


My husband came to the city 14 years ago 
and brought me to the farm. The object of the 
experiment was to show that you can put the 
country into a city girl, but it takes time. 

Actually, I am a fast learner. Within a few 
months, I knew that “John Deere” and “Alice 
Chalmers” were tractors. But, for a while, the 
adjectives my husband used for animate and 
inanimate objects had me confused. 

There are a few things that are still a little 
hazy. For instance, is it turnrow or turnroad? 
And do they use a section horror or section 
harrow? For a while, I thought the bib he put 
on a calf was to keep him from dribbling his 
milk. I knew that eggs were supposed to be 
stored with either the little end up or the big 
end up, but which end escaped me. I guess this 
is where we got the expression, “He doesn’t 
know which end is up.” For a time, I stored 
half the eggs with one end up and the other half 
with the other end up. That way, I knew I was 
only half-wrong. 


At first, I sometimes had trouble com- 
municating with my farmer. One day, I asked, 
“When are you going to crease the land?” “Do 
what to the land?”’, he stammered. “Crease,” I 
said, waving my hand in a great big crease. 
Then, trying desperately to clarify my question, 
“You know, corrugate the land like everyone 
else has done.” So what if everyone else calls 
it bedding up or listing? Creasing and cor- 
rugating are the same thing, aren’t they? 

When rain came before the cotton was up to 
a good stand, my husband was running the 
rotary hoes. When a friend came by inquiring 
about him, I explained that he was using the 
machine with all the little spurs on the cotton. I 
guess this is still getting a laugh down at the 
store. 

“Tm going to get a wench (winch) for the 
pickup,” he said another time. “That is not 
necessary; I'll go with you,” I tried to say, but 
he was already gone. 

He came in for a fast cup of coffee one 
morning with the announcement, “I’m having 
trouble with the dogs in the planter box.” 
These things are difficult to understand; we 
didn’t even have one dog. I knew he had a 
temper, but I didn’t think he would kill any- 
one. But he mentioned he had put a dead man 
down at the corner of the fence. 

I still have a little trouble getting the right 
empty trailer from the cotton gin to the field. 
All trailers look alike to me. Two of our newer 
trailers didn’t have our initials. I respectfully 
suggested that our initials be put on all the 
trailers and supplied a can of spray paint. He 
walked to the back of one new trailer and in 
letters three feet high, he wrote “HERE ‘TIS.” 

If you’re out in West Texas some day and 
pass me and my HERE ‘TIS, stop and chat. By 
George, I know which end is up now! 

By Nilah B. Rogers 
(Originally submitted to 

Otis and Viola Crook in the early 1970s 

for inclusion in “‘A History of Wall School: 
Lipan #7 to Wall ISD.”’) 


TOM GREEN COUNTY 
EXTENSION 
HOMEMAKERS 


The Texas Extension Homemakers’ Associa- 
tion has a proud past - a history of successful 
involvement to improve the economic security 
and quality of life for Texas families. Before 
January 1, 1979, this organization was known 
as Texas Home Demonstration Association. The 
association officially became an organization 
in 1926. 

There were clubs in Tom Green County as 
early as 1918. Sykes community had a group 
of women who met in the school house in 1916 
and organized a Home Demonstration Club 
under the leadership of Mrs. C. R. Fields 
County Agent. Food preservation was the chief 
interest. 
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Council officers 1986 Tom Green County Extension Homemakers. Front row, Nancy Schantz, Elaine Beeson, 
Dorcas Stone and Fay Cox. Back row, Engedi Parmer, Jorea Dula and Eleanor Solomon. 


Lakeview Club was organized in 1919 with 
Mrs. W. W. Weaver as first President. One of 
their first projects was serving hot lunches to 
the school children. The food was cooked in 
the home and carried to the school. It was free 
to every child. Later they obtained a pressure 
cooker and a sealer, which was a community 
project as anyone could use it. Among charter 
members were Mrs. Weaver, Mrs. John 
Nettleton, Mrs. Fred Williams, Mrs. Max 
Logan, Mrs. John Cox and Mrs. R. L. Probst. 

First Extension service work in Mereta was 
the organizing of a 4-H club under Miss Lucille 
Spann in 1920. Miss Lydia Brown (later Mrs. 
Jack Wilson) won a trip to the State Fair in 
Dallas, Texas, for outstanding club work. Miss 
Onie Dykes (later Mrs. J. H. Sims) of Veribest 
made the trip also. Two years later Miss Ida 
Chitwood, County Agent and Mrs. Edwin 
Wink, President, organized the first Home 
Demonstration Club. The club turned out an 
outstanding 4-H leader in Mrs. M. E. Roberts. 

The Tankersley Home Demonstration Club 
was organized in 1926 when Miss Anna Clare 
Wray (later Mrs. Sid Bolding) was the agent. 
Mrs. John Kolster was instrumental in the 
organization. They disbanded in 1954 and at 
that time Mrs. H. C. White was still an active 
member, she being one of the charter members. 

Van Court club organized in 1922 with Mrs. 
John P. Lee elected President and Mrs. Bill 
Hargis as Secretary. Mrs. Ben Malachek and 
Mrs. J. D. York were among the charter 
members and played active parts in the club. 
In 1934, Mrs. J. E. Jones served as President. 
They reported canning a beef and fried chicken. 
During World War II, they learned to can fruit 
cakes and shipped them overseas. 1956 was 
their last year as an active club. Mrs. R. D. Allen 
served as President for several years prior to 
that. 

Wall Club organized in 1922. To finance their 
club work, with assistance from husbands, they 
had several acres of cotton, from which they 
produced seven bales one year. They learned 
the modern methods of preserving food by 
freezing in the 1950s. Mrs. Ernest Braden was 
President in 1953. They are still a very active 
club and Mrs. Emmitt Lehr is currently serving 
the club as President. Mrs. Frank Gully is the 
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County Texas Extension Homemaker Associa- 
tion Chairman, who brings the state and county 
ties together and works with the district 
directors. 

Pulliam Club organized in 1931 under Miss 
Gladys Martin, agent. Mrs. B. H. Yancy was 
the first President; Mrs. John Thompson, 
secretary; Mrs. W. W. Petty, Vice President; 
Mrs. John B. Yancy, Council delegate. They 
were always proud of their work with 4-H and 
sponsored the local club. There were 39 
members in 1973. 

Grape Creek again became a very active club 
in 1982. Mamie Cantrell and Jorea Dula left 
other clubs and worked with Grape Creek, and 
today they have sponsored a new club, The 
Concho Pearls, a group of women who meet at 
night, due to the fact so many hold down full 
time jobs. Mrs. Elaine Beeson from Grape 
Creek is now heading the Tom Green County 
Council as Chairman. 

The yearbook for 1939 shows the following 
clubs were active: Carlsbad, Mrs. A. C. 
Thornton, President; Christoval, Mrs. Maggie 
Harris, President; Grape Creek, no record of 
who was President; Harriett, Mrs. Rube 
Compton, President; Klattenhoff, Mrs. Roger 
Brooks, President; Knickerbocker, Mrs. George 
Shady, President; Lake View, Mrs. B. Frank 
White, President; Pulliam, Mrs. Hugh Brown, 
President; Tankersley, Mrs. H. C. White, 
President; Wall, Mrs. A. J. Hoelscher, 
President; Water Valley, Mrs. Charley Blanton, 
President. 

Fairview and McGill Clubs both organized 
in 1948 with Miss Hazel McCoy (later Mrs. 
R.B. Dooley) as County Agent. Fairview’s first 
president was Mrs. W. F. Stanford. The clubs’ 
highest enrollment was in 1950 with 29 
members. 

Charter members of McGill Club were: Mrs. 
Jabel Simmons, Mrs. H. E. Nelson, Mrs. 
Donald Cox, Mrs. X. B. Cox, Jr., Mrs. J. B. 
Palmer, Mrs. O. M. Holiman, Mrs. E. J. Keefer, 
Mrs. C. S. Wilson and Mrs. H. C. Byrd. 

Pull View Club organized in the home of Mrs. 
Sam Jones and elected Mrs. R. R. Lowrance as 
their first President. In 1950 they incorporated 
with the Lakeview Club. Tuberculosis was 
studied and they learned care of the illness. Feed 


sacks came into their own that year and tea 
towels, pillow cases and even dresses were 
made from them. 

Veribest has had a club since the early 
twenties, with them becoming inactive a few 
times, but always reorganizing. 1945 saw 
Mrs. I. M. Fox as President. Mrs. A. F. Schumm 
had been an active member in 1935. Mrs. 
Charles Burden was President in 1964 and 
they have remained an active club since that 
time. In 1985 there were 41 members and 
Mrs. Vernon Marlar was leading the club. 

Other clubs in the county have been active 
for a time. In the year 1928 the following clubs 
were active: Red Creek, Harriett, Knickbocker, 
Wall, Lakeview, Tankersley, Water Valley. 

In 1931 Orient and Concho had clubs and in 
1934 Averitt-Hess, Tierra-Alta and Sims-Scherz 
organized. Carlsbad organized in 1937 with 
Mrs. G. H. Cannon first President. 

Austin Club elected Mrs. L. W. Busher as 
their President in 1958 when they organized. 
Mrs. Donald Cox has been helpful to this club, 
serving as their council delegate since they 
organized. 

Other clubs and Presidents who have been 
active for awhile are: Bluebonnet - 1957, Mrs. 
C. M. Bell; Ray - 1956, Mrs. George Coleman; 
Hillcrest - 1966, Mrs. O. B. Thornton; Harmony 
- 1966, Mrs. R. L. Probst; Handy Homemakers 
- 1964, Mrs. Mason Bachus; Coffee Timers - 
1970, Mrs. Janice Eubanks; Tea Timers - 1969, 
Mrs. Thomas Bryan. 

The newest club to reorganize, and sponsored 
by the Veribest Club, is Christoval, in April of 
1986. Betty Graham is leading them. 

The nine clubs at present, 1986, have 
representatives to the county council, who 
govern the individual clubs and care for the 
county wide activities and affairs. They offer a 
$300.00 scholarship to a deserving boy or girl 
to be used locally at ASU. The state 
organization of Texas Extension Homemakers 
number 23,000 and belong to National 
Extension Homemakers’ Council. This 
organization is a member of Country Women’s 
Council and Association and Country Women 
of the World. Texas Extension Homemakers 
Association publishes a quarterly magazine The 
Messenger and is self supporting. 

Several women from Tom Green County 
have served on the state board over the years. 
Mrs. John B. Yancy served in 1946-48; Mrs. 
Dewey Parmer in 1982-86 and Mrs. Eugene 
Prosise in 1984-86. Ms. Kate Adele Hill and 
Ms. Thelma Casey were two District Extension 
Agents who left their mark on the work here. 
Ms. Carolyn Gilbert is the District Agent. The 
County Agent is Ms. Jean Holland. 

Ruth Kimrey, Fay Cox, Willie White, Teofilia 
Bledsoe, Una Johnson, Mrs. Homer Miller, 
Mrs. Ben Malechek, Mrs. R. L. Probst, Gladys 
Arrington, Mrs. John Yancy, Mrs. W. F. 
Stanford, Mrs. Leland Rumsey, Mrs. Emmitt 
Lehr and so many, many more left a heritage 
we treasure more than words can express. 

Submitted by Engedi Parmer 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


ELECTRICITY COMES 
TO THE RURALAREAS 
OF THE CONCHO 
VALLEY 


Pioneer leaders in the rural areas of the 
Concho Valley went to work to bring electricity 
to their areas after President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt issued an Executive Order on May 
11, 1935, establishing a little agency called the 
Rural Electrification Administration. Folks 
called it the REA. 

Headquarters were set up in the Tom Green 
County courthouse in December, 1939, and on 
May 30, 1940, the first official meeting was 
held there. 

Incorporators and directors at that meeting 
were J. P. Johnson, President; L. A. Watkins, 
Vice-President; George J. Bailey, Secretary- 
treasurer; G. L. Mason, Otis Lane, Wylie Pate, 
Will W. Janek, A. W. Jeschke, A. R. Werner, 
Frank Gerngross, Sr., Otis L. Parris, H. C. 
Ragsdale, Jesse W. Williams, Mrs. J. A. Terry 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Green. John D. Logan was 
the first attorney. 

These incorporators signed up members for 
the new Concho Valley Electric Co-Operative. 
They went up and down the country roads, 
working from farm to farm, to get the needed 
signatures of new members, obtaining the hard- 
to-come-by $5 “sign-up” fee. Farm wives 
saved their “butter and egg” money to make 
the necessary deposit . . . they knew the 


difference electricity would make for their 
families. 


Carroll Land was the first manager of the Concho 
Valley Electric Cooperative. Courtesy of Concho 
Valley Electric Cooperative 

An office was opened at 20 North Main. 
Carroll Land was hired as manager, Elizabeth 
Russell became the first employee in the office, 
and Jack Webb was the first lineman. A contract 
was negotiated to purchase wholesale power 
from West Texas Utilities Company. Walco 
Construction of Tulsa, Oklahoma, a skilled 
line contractor, built the first lines. The holes 
for the line poles were dug by hand. Some local 
people hired out to dig the holes with some 
residents digging their own to get the service 
onto their place more rapidly. 


Jack Webb on the ground and Dale Dallas on 
the pole. Courtesy of Concho Valley Electric 
Cooperative 


A winch truck with an A-frame was used to 
maneuver the poles into place. Climbers using 
leather safety belts and boot spikes strung the 
wire, hung the transformers and installed the 
service wire to the houses. The local CVEC 
employees put in the meter loops and energized 
the transformers. As power poles began to line 
the caliche roads around Veribest in 1941, 
excitement and anticipation grew. 


“Electricity comes to the rural areas of the Concho 
Valley” - A Standard-Times clipping of Carroll 
Land, co-op superintendent, holding Janet Mazur 
(Nolder) so she can turn on the power to her parents 
home in 1941]. 


The Co-Op had completed 253 miles of line 
and had energized 114 miles when they “turned 
on the lights” at the Henry Mazur farm on July 
22, 1941. Carroll Land held up 3-year-old Janet 
Mazur (Nolder) so she could turn the switches 


that supplied power to her home. The first 
magic glow of the lights was witnessed by 
families with a sense of wonder, of awe. 
Countless stories were told of children and 
parents, too, running through their homes, 
turning lights on and off, of women quietly 
weeping to see new appliances - their electric 
servants really working. 

Farmers and ranchers realized the potential 
for electricity in the daily work. Electricity 
could grind feed, shell corn, pump water and 
saw wood. It powered milking machines and 
lifted hay into the barn. Electricity furnished 
the bright lights in the barnyard, giving 
precious extra hours to bring in the harvest. 

At the heart of all these lightened labors, the 
increased productivity, was the electric motor 
- the new “hired hand.” The local dairies quickly 
realized the advantages of the electric milking 
machines. Jesse Williams’ dairy at Miles was 
energized about 1942, as well as Charlie 
Hudson’s dairy, located between Veribest and 
Miles. Albert Klattenhoff’s dairy, east of 
Orient in the Ray Community, connected on 
when it became available. The Ray School and 
the church received lights at this time, also. 

Rural life and work, rural society itself, was 
transformed forever. The wires which tied the 
houses of the country people together also 
seemed to unite their spirits. There was a 
quickening of life in the community. Schools, 
churches, and meeting places now had lights 
for the first time. The Vancourt, Fairview, and 
Hess-Averitt Schools were connected onto the 
Co-Op. The Eola community gained electricity, 
and at White Point, east of Eola, the church and 
school there now had power. Harriett and the 
Sykes area joined in the celebration of those 
using electricity. The St. Anthony Community 
Hall was connected on. 

World War II brought an adrupt halt to the 
extension of service to more of the area farms 
and ranches. Materials and labor were directed 
to the War effort. A point of pride at the Co-Op 
was its ability to supply power for the 
construction of Concho Field (later re-named 
Mathis Field) during the War. 

At war’s end, and with materials available 
again, the Co-Op began expanding to meet the 
heavy request for electric service. 

Where gas combustion engines had been used 
for pumping water from wells to irrigate their 
fields, the electric motor with a start-stop 
switch was put to use around Veribest on the 
farm of H. I. Sims and his son, J. H. Sims. 
Leander J. Seidel quickly followed, with B. R. 
Weatherford joining in the procession of those 
adapting to the convenience of electricity for 
irrigating as it came down the road to their 
locations. Some of the first electric irrigation 
pumps around the Wall area were on the farms 
of Luthur Wood and John Terry. 
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One of the first electric irrigation pumps on rural 
electricity. H. I. Sims and son, J. H. Sims farm near 
Veribest. Note water flowing from the pipe into a 
metal trough to the right around 1941. Courtesy of 
Concho Valley Electric Cooperative 


The Co-Op lines went into Coke County and 
crossed the line into Sterling County; then into 
the Grape Creek and Carlsbad area. 

From Coke County the lines came over the 
Divide to the Paul Coulter Ranch, George 
Demere Ranch, Frank Demere, Sr. Ranch, and 
the Bob Mims Ranch in November of 1949. In 
January 1950, an ice storm caused all the lines 
to go down and they had to be replaced. 

Co-Op power continued to expand into the 
Water Valley area and southwest into the oilfield 
in 1951. Electric motors replaced the one- 
cylinder Fairbanks-Morse gas engines used to 
power the pump jacks. 

Gas plants around Mertzon and Barnhart in 
Irion County were energized by CVEC. And 
more of Sterling County was connected on. By 
1952 some service had gone into the ten 
counties served by the Concho Valley Electric 
Co-Operative. 

Construction of the Goodyear Tire Testing 
plant, situated on Highway 277 North, began 
in the summer of 1957 with power supplied by 
the Co-Op. 

At first, there was not enough power to 
energize the homes and the heavy-duty 
equipment at the cotton gins, too. The Wall Co- 
Op Gin #1 on Highway 87 South at Wall, built 
in 1960, was the first all-electric cotton gin in 
the area supplied by CVEC. The Vancourt Gin, 
owned by Leroy Dorotik, was partially electric 
with 240 voltage until 3-phase lines with 480 
voltage became available at a later date. The 
spur came to the Wall Trading Post and down 
toward Vancourt and Vick, supplying the 
Highway Gin, then owned by Armin W. 
Schwertner. 

As the city of San Angelo expands out into 
the once-rural Concho Valley Electric areas, the 
convenience of electrical service is there. At 
the end of October, 1987, 200 modern all- 
electric homes, located in the vicinity of Lake 
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CVEC provided power to build and service the government housing project at Lake Nasworthy and Mathis 


Field. The project was completed October 1987. Courtesy of Tommy Earnest, Jr. 


Nasworthy and Mathis Field, had been 
energized by CVEC. This is a government 
housing project especially built for officers and 
enlisted men and their families assigned to 
Goodfellow Technical Training Center in San 
Angelo. 

In 1941, the minimum charge was $2.45 per 
25 kilowatt hours, with a graduated scale. 
Where ‘troubleshooting’ the lines was done by 
walking and looking, now it is more economical 
in a leased helicopter. The pilot flies the line 
with a CVEC employee riding, looking, and 
checking out the lines. 


Tommy Earnest, Jr. 


In comparison with the 253 miles energized 
in 1941, today CVEC has 48 employees using 
modern equipment, approximately 3775 


A leased helicopter and pilot, witha CVEC employee 


riding and looking, checks the lines. Courtesy of 


Concho Valley Electric Cooperative 


Modern equipment services the rural areas of the Concho Valley. Courtesy of 


members, and 8100 meters and a total of 3300 
miles of line energized in ten counties: Tom 
Green, Coke, Concho, Sterling, Mitchell, 
Nolan, Runnels, Glasscock, Irion, and Reagan. 

The dream of those pioneer boosters of rural 
electrification for the Concho Valley has 
become a reality. In 1985, several were honored 
for their efforts with plaques com-memorating 
47 years from the beginning of the CVEC: 
Albert Keys, John Logan, Frank Gerngross, 
Otis Lane, Carroll Land, Worth Durham, Jack 
Webb, and Janet (Mazur) Nolder. 

Before the exten-sion of CVEC service, some 
farms and ranches 
used wind powered 
generators to produce 
power that was stored 
in large lead acid 
batteries. Sixteen 2- 
volt batteries in series 
produced 32 volts that 
were used to run a 
refrigerator, lights, 
radio, electric iron and 
other 32 volt DC 
appliances. Some of 
the fancier systems 
had a motor powered 
generator to charge the 
batteries when the 
wind didn’t blow 
enough. 

Submitted by Jack Webb and 
JoAn and Thomas Harve Earnest 


DAIRYING AND CREAMERIES 


DAIRYING 


Dairying in Tom Green County evolved from 
farmers that milked two or more cows by hand, 
selling the excess milk or separating the cream 
from the milk and making butter and cheese or 
selling the cream. This was a way of life in the 
early days from the early 1920s to the late 
*80s and there were numerous farmers that 
made a part or all of their living doing it. 

They put their milk in ten gallons cans, 
cooled it in water vats that they bought ice 
for each day when they delivered their milk. 
They had to stir this milk to cool it evenly, and 
to keep the cream from separating from the 
milk. 

Gandy’s Creamery went into operation in 
1925. The farmers were then able to deliver 
their whole milk to the creamery for pro- 
cessing. Later Foremost Creamery processed 
milk in San Angelo. In the early 1930s, a 
Brown-Loveless Dairy-Creamery delivered 
whole milk to its customers in San Angelo. 
The Dr. Taylor family east of Fairview had an 
all Jersey herd in the 1930s-40s, probably the 
largest in Southwest Texas at the time. They 
milked 275 to 300 cows at their peak from 
the 500 dairy herd. They marketed all of their 
own milk which was processed at 503 South 
Monroe in San Angelo. 

Electricity helped change many things for 
the dairy people. Those with enough cows 
bought electric milking machines that ran off 
of a vacuum system. They were able to get 
refrigerated vats to cool their milk in, still 
having to stir the milk by hand. They still 
had to haul it to town to the creamery in ten 
gallon cans in the back of their pickups. They 
milked the cows in a small flat barn, using 
stanchions to hold the cows’ heads. While 
being milked, each cow was fed a ground 
roughage with a nutritious and tasty grain 
mixture poured over the top. 

Many of the farmers grew their own sor- 
ghum and grain to feed their cows and young 
heifers. The sorghum was stored in upright or 
pit silos. This silage provided year round feed 
which was fed outside in troughs. Also, hegari, 
cane and sorghum was bundled and put into 
shocks that looked like tepees. This method 
provided roughage that was available the year 
round. 

Ground milo and oats fed inside the barn 
were important for milk production. Oats 
planted in the early fall were ready for grazing 
during winter and spring months. 

When the drought of the fifties scourged 
Texas, many farmers were forced to feed 
their cows seared prickly pear just to sur- 
vive. Using a butane burner, the fine stickers 
were burned off, the cactus then chopped and 


fed to the milk cows. This chore was an added 
burden that took extra time and energy since 
most prickly pear were miles away from the 
dairy. 

Most families worked together on the dairy, 
some milking, feeding, cleaning and others 
doing the farming and raising the replacement 
heifers. Even though days shortened or 
lengthened with the season, it was always a 
full day’s work. Most milked their cows at 
twelve-hour intervals, like 4 A.M. and 4 P.M., 
seven days a week. 

In the fifties, the dairymen formed a local 
association to help deal with marketing their 
milk and other problems. Ray Ratliff was 
moderator for several years. 

In 1960, regulations had stiffened; health 
standards became more rigid, refrigerated 
stainless tanks came into use, and the milk 
came directly from the cow to the tank. The 
milking equipment had improved, and many 
of the dairymen went to a parlor style barn 
which had a pit in the center that people 
worked from, not having to squat by each 
cow. Many dairies went to automatic feeding 
systems, and the milk trucks began picking 
up the milk at each farm. 

In 1951 there were about 35 dairies in Tom 
Green County, however, with all the regu- 
lations and expensive requirements, the number 
of dairymen declined with those staying in 
getting larger. This trend continued through 
the 1980s and was encouraged by the mid-’ 80s 
Government buy-out program offered to 
dairies. This program enticed small dairies to 
sell out, and by 1987 only about 8 dairymen 
were operating in Tom Green County. One of 
these to remain in business is a 1,000 cow 
dairy. 

For more than 50 years small dairies 
abounded in mainly 4 areas of Tom Green 
County. They were centered in small groups in 
about 3 square mile areas where they were 
surrounded by a community. These dairies 
supplied the neighboring folks with a precious 
commodity—milk which furnished nourish- 
ment and substance from babies to bankers. 
Some of those who persisted in dairying from 
the 1920s to the 1980s in Knickerbocker were 
E. E. Foster, H. B. Melton, Don Bailey, D. O. 
Atkinson, Rojilio Rodrigues, Roscoe Graham, 
Chuck Bowers, W. Harris, K. C. Kirby, B. A. 
Duncan and many smaller milkers. Veribest: 
W. B. Weatherford, Doss Switzer, Carl Byrd, 
Willis (City Farm), C. Baker, Bailey, Pruitt 
and other small milking herds. South of San 
Angelo: Troy Stanford, W. F. Stanford, 
R. Taylors, C. L. Boykin, Wayne Hudson, J. T. 
Ryals, Orr Broadnax, Loveless and Brown, 
Vernie Smith, Ray Ratliff, Joe Simcik, Clifton 


Simcik, Snow White; westward: Joe Key; 
northward: Duckworth, E. J. Phelps, E. J. 
Smith, Vess; eastward: Clinton Edwards; some 
at Carlsbad. At Harriet: L. N. Duckworth, 
L. Wright, C. Beck, C. Roach, Joe Kapavik, 
C. Williams, O. Wyatt and George Socha, one 
of the youngest in the ’80s, who said “I loved 
my cows; they were like family to me.” In an 
interview, Socha said, “In my 30 years of 
milking cows, I had only one day off.” His 
wife, Margie, a dedicated and faithful co- 
worker in the dairy quickly reminded him 
with, “Oh, no, George, you had 2 days off!” 
George stated that so many of the listed 
above are long gone and not around to tell 
tales for us to know how it really was. For 
George, it was a regular routine—up at 4 A.M. 
and through by 8 A.M. and on to other work 
in town as an electrician or to go fishing for an 
hour or so. 

During the 20s, 30s, 40s and 50s, nearly every 
family farm had milk cows! 

By Wanda Hudson and Doris Block 
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RAINMAKING, DAMS AND IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


RAINMAKERS 


In 1910, when Tom Green County was in the 
midst of one of West Texas’ worst droughts, 
the city fathers experimented with various ways 
of causing the stubborn clouds to loosen their 
grip. Several San Angelo Standard articles 
reported the act of setting off several pounds 
of dynamite in an effort to create atmospheric 
conditions conducive to rain. 

One of the more controversial figures in the 
rain-making project was Charles Hatfield of 
San Diego, California. Hatfield claimed to be 
able to create a low barometric pressure to 
induce the formation of rain-laden clouds by 
using certain chemicals shot into the atmos- 
phere from a windmill tower. 

In a 1947 interview by the Standard-Times, 
Hatfield stated, “I had some ideas and do you 
know, I got results. Nobody was surprised any 
more than I was myself when .03 inch of rain 
fell.” 

Hatfield’s rainmaking feats were the talk of 
the country for years. Some believed his theory 
was possible while most were skeptical, 
believing only prayer would bring the needed 
rain. But as the drought hung on, desperate 
circumstances required desperate measures. 
Hatfield made a deal with several individuals. 
He set up tower-like structures in the Carlsbad- 
Water Valley area in his scheme to bring the 
much-needed rain. He also set up towers near 
Midland. The towers were described as being 
about 50 feet high with small house-like 
structures on top. Hatfield’s theory was to 
transform the clear West Texas atmosphere into 
rain-pregnant clouds, and then to break up the 
clouds. 

To bring about this miracle, Hatfield shot 
various chemicals into the air through a large 
funnel from the towers. Then he tied sticks of 
dynamite to balloons and sent them up to 
explode in the course of their skyward voyage. 

Some rain fell and local ranchers collected 
more funds to pay for the experiments. They 


—— Bd Ree a 


built near Carlsbad. Courtesy of James Coleman 
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Charles Hatfield's experiments on rain making in 1910 included these three towers 


were discontinued when the sponsors failed to 
be impressed. Old-timers claimed the rain 
would have fallen anyway. 

Late in 1915, Hatfield contracted with the city 
of San Diego, California, to produce enough 
rain within a year to fill the city reservoir at 
Morena. By January 17, 1916, so much rain 
had fallen that flood damage amounted to 
millions, and the death toll was estimated at 
20 to 50 people. Hatfield was never able to 
collect his money. The city maintained if he 
did, he would also be responsible for damage 
or deaths. 

Hatfield continued his rainmaking experi- 
ments, using dry ice, for most of his life. Some 
apparently were successful; others failed. 
Hatfield died in 1958 at age 82. 

When dry years begin to add up, rainmaking 
efforts continue. Since the 1990s, a pilot drops 
silver iodine crystals when rain clouds are in 
the area. Sometimes there are results, some- 
times not. Sometimes there is too much rain. 
Some people believe the theory, while others 
are skeptical, believing only prayer will bring 
the much needed rain. 

Compiled from San Angelo 
Standard-Times articles 


IRRIGATION ON THE 
LIPAN FLATS 


A vision for the use of Concho River water, 
in excess of the municipal and industrial needs 
of the area, goes back as far as the 1930's. 
However, it was not until 1955 that the city of 
San Angelo began negotations with the Bureau 
of Reclamation for the construction of a multi- 
purpose dam on the south and east watersheds 
of the Concho River, thus eventually making 
water available for irrigation use. 

In 1956, San Angelo Mayor H. E. McCulloch 
and two Veribest farmers, W. H. (Red) 
Weatherford and Frank Johnson, went to 
Washington, D.C., to help start drafting 
legislation for the big water program. 
Legislation to imple- 
ment the construc- 
tion of the Three 
Rivers Dam_ was 
introduced in the 
House and Senate, 
April 25, 1956. H. E. 
(Sac) Hurst, another 
Veribest farmer, and 
John Harrod, attorney 
for the District, met 
and worked with 
Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson on the project. 
Senator Johnson and 
Congressman O. C. 
Fisher, along with our 


community leaders, worked tirelessly for 
approval of the dam and irrigation project. After 
5 1/2 years of legal proceedings, including a 
veto by President Dwight Eisenhower, the 
legislation was passed and the vision was to 
become a reality. 

Approximately ten years of hoping, planning 
and working had won the victory that would 
start area farmers down a new avenue in 
agriculture. The Tom Green County Water 
Control and Improvement District No. | was 
officially created on January 12, 1957, by the 
Commissioners Court of Tom Green County. 
The following served as the first Board of 
Directors: W. B. (Red) Weatherford, 16 years; 
Robert Vidler, 17 years; H. E. (Sac) Hurst, 19 
years; Frank Johnson, 21 years; J. H. Sims, 16 
years. John Harrod served as the attorney for 
17 years. Tom Green County Agent, Marion 
Badger, worked shoulder to shoulder with these 
men. 


Main canal of Tom Green County Water Control and 
Improvement District #1, Veribest, Texas. Courtesy 
of Jo Johnson 

Construction of the Canal System was begun 
by the H. B. Zachry Company of San Antonio, 
Texas in September, 1961 and essentially 
completed in February, 1963. The office 
building, shop and warehouse, located in 
Veribest, Texas, were built in 1961 by San 
Angelo contractor, J. Paul Simpson. 

Although the system was completed in 1963, 
no water was run until 1972 because of extreme 
drought conditions. During the time water was 
not available, the District was maintained by 
the Bureau of Reclamation with Mr. Harry 
Stanley in charge. When water became avail- 
able, Ellis Wade of San Angelo was hired as 
the District Manager. Mr. Wade served the 
District for 7 years. 

The first delivery of irrigation water was 
made on March 6, 1972, to the D. W. Hair 
Farm, operated by Hubert Drgac, in the 
amount of four cubit feet per second. 

The irrigation system consists of the main 
canal, 15.9 miles in length, varying in capacity 
from 165 to 100 cubic feet per second. There 
are approximately 41.5 miles of distribution 
laterals varying in capacity from 90 to 5 cubic 
feet per second. The entire system is concrete 


lined. The operation and maintenance head- 
quarters is located in Veribest, Texas, approx- 
imately eleven miles east of San Angelo, Texas. 
The District staff consists of a manager, clerk 
secretary, and three ditchriders. 

The District is entitled to 25,000 acre-feet of 
water per year measured at the point of 
diversion. The District’s Main Canal headworks 
structure is located in the south end of the 
Nasworthy Dam; all irrigation storage is in 
Twin Buttes Reservoir. The yearly allotment of 
water is based on availability and has varied 
from the maximum of 24 inches per acre in 
1972 to 4 1/2 inches per acre in 1983 and zero 
for 1984, 1985 and 1986. Due to above average 
rainfall and inflow, water was available for the 
1987 season. 

The District encompasses 30,000 acres of 
land on the Lipan Flats, of which 10,000 are 
designated for irrigation. The farmers owning 
the 10,000 irrigable acres are under contract to 
the Federal Government for repayment for the 
construction of the Canal System in the amount 
of four million dollars. This debt is a lien against 
the land and is to be paid in the amount of 
$100,000 per year for forty years. 

By Connie Parmer 


DROUGHT, DWIGHT, 
DELUGES AND A DAM 


Over forty years have slipped by since 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower visited West 
Texas on January 13 and 14, 1957. San Angelo 
and the people in the surrounding areas of Tom 
Green County were filled with anticipation, 
excitement, and speculation for such an 
important visitor to descend upon our 
devastated part of Texas. The President came 
to make a tour of the barren land, low water 
tables, shrinking drinking water, skinny cattle, 
cockle-burred dirt-laden sheep, and down- 
hearted farmers and ranchers. The President’s 
visit was precipitated by the conditions of seven 
years of very skimpy rainfall. 


THE DROUGHT 

The last two years with ample rainfall had 
been 1949 and 1950. As Elmer Kelton wrote in 
The Time It Never Rained (1973; vii): 

“"... It crept up out of Mexico.... 
spreading then in all directions, a cancerous 
blight burning a scar upon the land. Just 
another dry spell, men said at first... . 
Men grumbled, but you learned to live with 
the dry spells if you stayed in West Texas . 
... Why worry? they said. It would rain 
this fall. It always had. But it didn’t. And 
many a boy would become a man before 
the land was green again.” 


In 1951-52, the vicious winds charged with 
red sand and dust from the plains of Texas began 
to darken the skies more often and for a longer 
period of time. You could see it coming from 
the northwest as it shaded out the sun. It 


whipped small plants, changed the contour 
of the rows, covered the household with a 
thick layer of dust and dirt. Housewives 
usually waited until the sun went down to 
start to sweep up the dust, shake out the 
bedspreads, and hang out the clothes to dry. 
Hard times permitted only the very 
necessities. The handy vacuum cleaners sat 
in the store display windows instead of 
sucking up dust in the homes. On a very 


dusty day, babes in cribs were covered with A small tornado 3 miles east of 277 and 6 miles south of 
sheets to protect them from the worst part San Angelo, May 1952. Just another occurrence during 


of the storm. 

The dates February 3, 4, and 5, 1952, are well 
remembered in our family. On the 3rd of 
February, the wind began blowing dust from 
the north and northwest; it blew all day and all 
night. The morning of February 4th was an 
important day. Our third child was born at 
midday. The wind was blowing in gusts for 
three days without stopping except for short 
spells. The dust crept in every corner and 
crevice. The cleanliness and quiet of the 
hospital was greatly appreciated. But, when we 
returned home to what seemed an almost 
impossible clean-up task, the tears flowed. 

The year 1953 brought some relief, as we had 
5 inches of rain in March and then on July 15, 
a freak rainstorm dumped 4-1/2 or 5 inches 
south of San Angelo. This rain saved the crop 
for that year in our area. 


= x 


Doris Block 


DUST STORMS 

The year 1954 was arepeat of 1951 and 1952. 
Then on June 8, 1955 a dust storm descended 
upon a great part of the state of Texas. Most 
that are old enough to remember can still recall 
where they were and what they were doing on 
that afternoon when rolling and boiling clouds 
of dust blew in from the north. Some took time 
out to take pictures, and then they ran for 
protection. A few minutes after the dust hit at 
approximately 3:30 p.m., the day became pitch 
black. You couldn’t see your hand in front of 
you. Many people admitted later that they began 
to wonder if it was the end of light and life. 
After the initial storm began to subside, there 
was some wonderment and amazement that 
anything had escaped the wrath of the wind or 
remained intact! Everything was heavily 
coated with a thick layer of dirt. Out came the 


p=. 
Looking north toward San Angelo on the Wilbert Block Farm 
on Hwy. 277 South . . . The black duster that turned 3:30 PM 
into night, June 8, 1955. The long rolling ball of dust and dirt 
looked like a horizontal tornado hugging the ground! Photo by 


the drought of the 50s. Photo by Annie Berger 


brooms, dust pans, shovels and all, even the 
walls were swept, dusted, wiped, or mopped. 

If we thought that 1955 was bad, 1956 was 
worse. Many farmers never planted a seed— 
others tried, with only a few plants coming up 
in the low spots of the fields. 

The grazing situation for the ranchers was 
almost hopeless. Many were hanging onto their 
cheap cattle and buying the shipped-in hay 
which became higher and higher in price. As 
little feed as possible was purchased, and the 
cattle’s condition in many instances deteriorated 
to more or less a bag of bones. To supplement 
the hay, many ranchers, stockmen, and dairy- 
men fed cactus seared with butane burners 
which burned off the stickers and spines. The 
mesquite trees produced beans which helped 
to supplement the protein requirements, but this 
» was only in late summer and fall. 
Some sheep-men with small flocks 
would go down the roadsides or ask 
| permission to rake up mesquite beans 
from your yard to feed their sheep. 
The mesquite tree seemed to produce 
more beans in dry years than in wet 
years. As cattle feed, this also helped 
to spread the mesquite tree. 

By 1956, which had less than 
7-1/2 inches of rain for the entire year, 
much attention befell the areas of the 
devastating drought. Some ranchers 
lost the ability to pay for their ranch 
or cattle on feed, and in cases both cattle and 
ranch were lost due to debts. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

By now a presidential campaign was in full 
swing, and Dwight Eisenhower made an 
election promise to visit and seek help for the 
drought areas of the United States if elected. 
With his successful election in November, plans 
were laid out for a 4,500 mile drought tour of 
six states: Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Kansas. The only Texas 
stop was to be in San Angelo, with the landing 
of the presidential plane at Goodfellow Air 
Force Base on January 13, 1957. 

In mid-December 1956, County Agent Ed 
Hyman was to select a farm family with a 
convenient location on a designated tour route. 
Several possible sites were submitted, but one 
was chosen which presented fewer bridges, 
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creeks, crossings and more accessibility for all 
the news media and officials. 

On Sunday night, January 13, the evening 
before the tour, thousands of San Angeloans 
and West Texans jammed the streets, roads, 
highways, and Goodfellow Air Force Base an 
hour before President Eisenhower arrived at 
9:00 p.m. Some 7,000 to 10,000 West Texans 
crowded into Goodfellow Air Force Base that 
Sunday night to greet the first president in 
history who had ever visited here. (Standard- 
Times, Jan. 14, 1957) 

President Eisenhower, smiling, soft brown 
hat clutched in his hand, stepped off his silver 
Constellation plane, Columbine III, at 9:02 
p-m., January 13, to start his widely-publicized 
three-day drought tour of six states. Stepping 
off the plane immediately after him in the 70 
degree weather were Fred Seaton, Secretary of 
Interior, and Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. They came with him to help figure 
new ways to assist farmers and ranchmen in 
the droughty southwest. 

A cold front came into the area in the middle 
of the night, and the morning of the tour that 
temperature dipped to 30. At 6:00 a.m., the 
morning of January 14, 1957, the President 
and his party retired to an area in the 
Goodfellow Officers Club, where he was to be 
addressed by agriculture leaders and 
businessmen at a breakfast attended by about 
fifty persons. Harry P. Burleigh, Chief Texas 
engineer for the Bureau of Reclamation, made 
a masterful presentation of the Three Rivers 
Dam Proposal. 

After the early morning breakfast and 
business meeting, the President readied himself 
for the tour. Although the location and family 
were picked the last week of December 1956, 
the site was not publicly revealed until the 
morning of the tour. However, a local cattleman 
who made his deductions and calculations as 
to the farm to be visited by the President, evaded 
the tight security by walking through the fields 
and knocked on the back door of the farm house 
at 5:00 a.m. He asked the favor of a message to 
be passed on to the President about the sad, 
depressed cattle market and cattle situation. 


Ay 
\ I~ Auer aN 
January 14, 1957, 8:00 a.m. on the 
Farm. L to R: Diana, age 7, Doris Block, Jean Ann, age 4, shaking 
hands with President, Michael, age 6, and Wilbert Block standing 
behind President Dwight Eisenhower. 
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President Eisenhower's Drought Tour — January 14, 1957 


Lto R: Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson (pointing finger), Wilbert Block with jacket, D. W. Williams 
in dark suit, acting President of Texas A&M University, President Eisenhower in light overcoat and Ed 
Hyman, Tom Green County Agricultural Agent with hat and overcoat in back row. In foreground is one of 
Block’s famous chickens that started laying double-yolked eggs after President's visit. 


Before sunup the morning of the tour, the 
Presidential procession lined up at Goodfellow. 
Seven limousines with officials and five 
busloads of news media, secret service men, 
and other personnel descended upon the 
Wilbert and Doris Block farmstead, five miles 
south of San Angelo on the Christoval Highway 
No. 277. It was a cold, frosty morning, and the 
sun peeked above the horizon just shortly before 
the caravan arrived at 8:17 a.m. Monday 
morning, January 14, 1957. 

The first stop was at the Block farmstead, 
which was feeding 16 head of beef and milk 
cattle. There, followed by about 150 reporters, 
photographers, etc., Eisenhower shook hands 
with the Blocks and their children: Diana, age 
7; Michael, age 6, and Jean Ann, age 4. The 
President watched as Block pitchforked burned 
prickly pear cactus into a cattle pen. The 
President, Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson, and Secretary of the Interior, Seaton, 
talked with Block for about 15 minutes about 
the condition of the land that was 
barren of even stubble or stalk, all 
of which had been grazed to the 
ground. 

With the farm visit con- 
cluded, the news media and 
officials scurried onto the buses 
and cars to continue the tour. 
From the Block farm, the 
» procession moved to the Earl 
| Byrd ranch, farther south on the 
Christoval Highway. The 
President there witnessed the 
prickly-pear burning operation, 
spoke briefly with Byrd, and 
shook hands and spoke briefly 


with Cecil Meador, Schleicher County 
ranchman. 

At the junction of Pecan Station Road and 
Christoval Highway, the cavalcade turned east. 
A few miles down the road a dairyman, Joe 
Simcik, was alongside the road with his pickup 
and small trailer of burned pear. Then the tour 
turned back north onto U. S. Highway 87, where 
hundreds of cars and school bus loads of 
children were parked awaiting the President to 
pass by. 

During the 22.6 mile tour, the President had 
talked earnestly with Wilbert Block as a farmer, 
witnessed burning of prickly pear cactus for 
feed on a ranch, and stopped to look at some 
Angus cattle. Then the President and his party 
boarded the Columbine III and soared off for 
the next state on the tour. A bit of history had 
been made in San Angelo and Tom Green 
County. 


January 14, 1957-8:30 A.M. (Drought Tour) 
President Dwight Eisenhower, Wilbert Block, and a 
Secret Service Agent on the Block farm discussing 
diversification when drought has it’s strangle hold 
on farming. 


President Eisenhower at Wilbert Block’s home on 
front porch with family and friends. January 14, 1957 


The President had offered Block advice to 
try diversification, but the idea was not that 
simple. With the windmill pumping little water 
and lots of air, and jobs available only on a 
short-term basis, most farmers had to sit and 
wait it out until the rains would set in again. 
Many farmers took jobs when they could find 
work. Some took jobs and continued to farm. 
Some moved to town with new jobs and never 
farmed again. 

The grazing available got less and less; the 
price of hay kept increasing and the cattle 
getting thinner. Finally, the decision was made 
for us to sell our cattle except for two milk cows. 
The price was about 5¢ to 7¢ a pound in March, 
1957. In April, rains began to set in with 4 
inches, and then in May it rained over 7 inches. 
This was the beginning of the end of the 
drought. In fact, the rains lasted so long that all 
the seeds that lay dormant when dry now 
sprouted and most of the farms grew up in 
weeds because it didn’t let up enough to get in 
and plow with the small tractors that most had. 
Larger tractors weren’t needed and couldn’t be 
afforded earlier. 

Talk of building dams on the South Concho 
and Spring and Dove Creeks and the Middle 
Concho for the Three Rivers projects had been 
set in motion in 1952. With the support of the 
County Agricultural Agent, Marion Badger, 
Farm Bureau and others in Veribest, and some 
hot aggressive lawyers, a water district was 
formed. 

May 10, 1957, heavy rains fell on the South 
Concho watershed, Pecan Creek, and others to 
fill Lake Nasworthy in short time. Word from 
Christoval was sent in that lots of water was 
coming, but the notice had been withheld to 
open the gates of tiny Lake Nasworthy in time. 
Then all 13 gates were opened, flooding all 
areas below, and politics and publicity took hold 
of the situation. Action increased on the 
building of the Three Rivers project. The water 
district that had been formed earlier was now 
assured water in the future. 

Ground breaking for the dam was in 1960 
and it was ready for water in 1963, but the 
reservoir stayed dry until the heavy rains came 
in 1969. 


The drought of the 50s, like the depression 
of the 30s, separated the tough from the timid, 
and many prospective farmers went the way of 
a life as an urbanite, later looking back and 
seeing what they had missed or left behind. For 
many a hopeful rural farmer, the help in the 
30s and 50s was too little and too late. Or is 
this a part of the sifting process? 


COTTON PRICES 

The price of cotton, grain, cattle, wheat and 
corn and other commodities is about as 
predictable as the rains in West Texas. Cotton 
prices ranged from $1.90 in 1864-65 to 5¢ and 
6¢ in 1892-93. In 1919 cotton went to a high of 
43.75¢ on New York spot price to a low of 5¢ 
to the farmer when he tried to sell. In 1981 
cotton was 80¢ a pound with the promise of 
$1.00 a pound, but when it came time to sell, 
the farmer sat with his cotton and got 40¢ to 
45¢. In 1973, cotton actually sold for 63¢ a 
pound between Christmas and New Year. After 
the first of January 1974, the market stopped 
and those who were going to sell after the first 
of the year finally sold for as little as 21 to 23¢ 
a pound in a few short months. 

In the early years, some Tom Green cotton 
was ginned as far away as Ballinger. In 1919, 
the price of cotton was 40¢ when picking was 
in progress. The crop was bountiful from the 
abundant rains of that year. A Runnels County 
banker was advising farmers there to hold their 
cotton for better prices, since so much cotton 
was in demand after World War I. However, 
the speculation turned to devastation. What was 
not foreseen was that there was a shortage of 
ships to export the cotton due to the large 
number of ships sunk during the war. 

Later, cotton was sent to Galveston. There it 
sat. A large storm damaged large warehouses 
of cotton and the conditions deteriorated the 
bagging and quality of cotton. Some had sent 
cotton to Galveston in hopes of selling for 5¢, 
but storage and all kinds of deductions reduced 
the cotton to nothing of value. 

However, not all the 1919 farmers listened 
to the banker. One fellow, satisfied with the 40¢ 
price, ignored the banker’s advice, loaded his 
horse-drawn wagon with newly ginned bales, 
and took the trail to town to sell his cotton. In 
1919 the 40¢ price was a bonanza. Those who 
waited for a better price became disillusioned, 
disappointed, and disheartened. Some were 
unable to cope with the financial blunder and 
gave up—in some cases, their lives. For others, 
life went on; the hard times and the good times, 
and the dry times and the rainy times would be 
back again. 


BIG RAINS 

Research of material from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Special Observers 
and Cooperative Meteorological Record, shows 
a number of years with more than 30 inches of 
rain in different parts of San Angelo. The 
earliest is in 1868, with 33.48 inches. In 1880 


the rainfall recorded was 37.95 inches. In 1882, 
the year of the Ben Ficklin flood, 42.12 inches 
was recorded. In 1883, 32.64 was recorded and 
in 1884, 41.91 inches. Then the records show 
no rain exceeding 30 inches until 1906, 21 years 
later, when 31.87 inches fell. Other years of 
above average rainfall were 1911 - 30.63; 1919 
- 40.88; 1926 - 31.19; 1932 - 32.59; 1936 - flood 
with 40.48 inches. 

In the later part of 1947, the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, Department 
of Commerce, began keeping records at a 
building on Mathis Field grounds. The years 
with over 30 inches of rainfall since then are: 
1959 - 33.87; 1969 - 30.04; 1980 - 30.89; 1981 
- 30.17; 1986 - 32.92; and up to September 22, 
1987, there had been 28.71 inches. In the last 
40 years, only 5 years had more than 30 inches 
of rain. From 1868 to 1987, a period of 119 
years, only 15 years showed 30 inches of 
rainfall at the official places of recording the 
weather and rainfall. 

However, in all of 1986 up to September 22, 
1987, the rainfall recorded is 61.63 inches. 
Much more has fallen in parts of Tom Green 
County, especially east of the Weather Bureau 
station at Mathis Field. The water tables are 
up, many springs flowing and creeks have been 
running water for some time. The trees in the 
area have never looked greener. But only time 
will tell if we have a change in the weather 
pattern or just a short phenomenon, with other 
dust storms to be a part of our life again. 
President Eisenhower indicated to his associates 
on his drought tour in Tom Green County that 
drought relief must be planned for the distant 
future as well as next month. 

The proponents of the $32,200,000 Three 
Rivers Dam (Twin Buttes) believe the 
President’s drought tour reflected in him signing 
the dam authorization measure that would 
assure flood control and a water supply that 
would help the West Texas economy. 

Sources: Rainfall accounts used are based on 
a printout of measurements taken by the Special 
Cooperative Observers Meteorological Records 
from 1868 to 1947. From November 1947 to 
the present, the rainfall measurements are taken 
from a printout from the National Oceanic 
Atmospheric Administration. 

Cotton prices taken from Production and 
Price Record of Lint Cotton for 116 years - 
compiled by F. W. Dunkersley, Representative 
of Ennis Tag and Salesbook Co., Ennis, Texas. 
This 116 years begins in 1828 to 1946. (I have 
a copy). Later information was from personal 
knowledge. 

By Doris S. Block 


AFTER IKE, THE RAINS 
CAME 


Taking a long look ahead, as was his nature, 
President Eisenhower indicated to associates on 
his personal drought tour in January 1957 that 
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E oP o°s 5 ll ; 
January 14, 1957—Wilbert Block and President Eisenhower 
getting the hand signal “It’s time to stop the talk—Let’s go.” 


Photo courtesy of Wilbert Block 
drought relief must be planned for the distant 
future as well as the next month. 

The proponents of the $32,200,000 Three 
Rivers Dam project believe that attitude was 
reflected in the President’s signing of the dam 
authorization measure. 

The visit by the President and his two top 
agricultural and reclamation authorities— 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and 
Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton-facilitated 
understanding and smoothed the way for the 
ultimate achievement of the multiple purpose 
water project. 

With 12 dry years, the President agreed 
with the farmers and southwestern agricultural 
officials and other consultants here that “Rain 
is the main need.” That was evident. When 
Eisenhower was in San Angelo, January 13 and 
14 of 1957, the area had chalked up 12 years of 
wearing, discouraging drought. From 1945 to 
1956, inclusive, the average annual rainfall had 
been only 13.17 inches. And two years were 
really arid: 1946 had produced only 7.22 inches 
of rain and 1956 only 7.51. The general over- 
all deficit was about 7 inches a year. 


Among the 10,000 persons who 
cheered “Ike” as he alighted from his 
plane, the Columbine, January 13, 
1957 at Goodfellow Air Force Base, 
4 many said to themselves and each 

| other: “He’s here to see for himself. 
Some good will come of this.” 

The rains finally did come and quite 
a few felt the presidential intercession 
may have helped change the weather 
soon after Ike’s visit. In May, four 
months after the President told farmer 
Wilbert Block out on the Lipan Flat 
“Pennsylvania is different: my farm’s 
green now,” the rains were falling here 
in earnest. 

Between April 24 and June 18, 
1957, a total of 371,200 acre feet of 
rain water—enough to cover a third of 
Tom Green County a foot deep!—had 
coursed by the Three Rivers dam site. (The 
finished dam would have stored it all for future 
use.) Flood damage on the Conchos and on 
downstream ran into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

But havoc was minor compared to the 
benefits. For the first time in seven years, Lipan 
Flat farmers in late June could look ahead to 
harvesting crops of grain sorghums and cotton. 

And the people figured “maybe Ike was 
underestimated” by the spokesman who told 
the conference here: “We feel he (the President) 
may find a way to help the West Texas economy, 
even if he can’t make it rain.” 

The dam values include long-term benefits 
from assured flood control, municipal water 
supply, recreational and industrial water 
advantages, and a 102 million-dollar net income 
gain for San Angelo and vicinity over the next 
50 years from the irrigation of 10,000 acres on 
Lipan Flat (fertile acres frequently needing “‘just 
a little more moisture” during the last six weeks 
of searing 100-degree temperature.) 

Perhaps most important of all will be the 
psychological acceleration for economic 
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SAN ANGELO RAINFALL 1867-1993 
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expansion and growth in the immediate San 
Angelo area. 

The President pointed out that the Three 
Rivers Dam is what San Angelo needs to 
provide the assurance of industrial develop- 
ment in this part of West Texas. 

Submitted by Doris Block 


THE TWIN BUTTES 
DAM PROJECT 


Periods of drouth have long besieged the 
Concho Country. The intermittent wet years 
have been just enough to keep local area farmers 
and ranchers in business. This created a hard- 
ship for San Angelo, as her basic economic 
livelihood has depended on the agricultural 
influences of the area. While most of those 
associated with an “Ag” business did not like 
the improbable weather situations, they knew 
they had to live with it or leave. It was the way 
of life. As the man said, “Everybody complains 
about the weather, but nobody does anything 
about it.” 

After the devastation of the 1936 Flood, city 
leaders and area ranchers and farmers got 
together and decided that perhaps something 
could be done. Maybe they could not change 
the weather, but maybe some of the millions 
and millions of gallons of water, that escaped 
down the Concho/Colorado River corridors and 
into the sea, could be saved. 

In 1939 the Corps of Engineers reported 
favorably on the needs of water conservation 
and flood control in the Concho Valley. Based 
on that written report, the construction of the 
North Concho Dam, now named O. C. Fisher, 
was authorizd in 1941. With the coming of 
World War II, they tabled the actual 
inauguration and construction of the North 
Concho Dam until the late 1940s, but the 
earthen structure was finally completed in 1952. 

After five years of above average rainfall, the 
Concho Valley was again not prepared for what 
was to happen in the next ten years. A drouth 
of enormous consequences began in 1947, and 
was not over for ten years. The local area was 
paralyzed economically, and farmers and 
ranchers suffered great losses. The usually 
pleasant phrase, “It’s a beautiful day” was 
viewed with disdain. As one rancher sardon- 
ically put it, “Yeah, 600 beautiful days, back to 
back, put me out of the ranching business.” 

Local leaders had been desperately working 
to try to get the Federal Government to bring 
in some kind of assistance. Houston Harte, 
publisher of the San Angelo Standard-Times 
who was no “light weight” in political circles, 
put all of his considerable resources to work. 
In January of 1957, the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. “Ike” Eisenhower, came to 
see “for himself.” Ike and his entourage, which 
included the Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
and the Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton, 
were visibly moved by what they saw. (See: 
“After Ike, The Rains Came.”’) 


Locals have no doubt that Eisenhower 
was a great and good president, for while 
Ike was visiting a local farmer, Wilbert 
Block, a photo taken showed a large 
White Leghorn hen gazing curiously up 
at the President. It was reported that the 
hen laid double yolked eggs for quite 
sometime after Ike’s visit. [While the 
esteemed pundits and biographers of the 
Eisenhower presidency probably failed to 
include that plum in the annals of history 
as further proof of Ike’s legacy, this writer 
deems it to have been his finest gift. ] 

Actually, the legislation to implement 
the “San Angelo Project,” as they knew 
it, had been introduced simultaneously in 
the U. S. House and the Senate in April 
of 1956. The efforts of Mr. Harte and 
others were beginning to show some 
progress. In July the Senate passed the 
authorization of the bill, but Congress 
adjourned before the House could act. In 
January 1957, Senator Lyndon Johnson 
reintroduced the bill in the Senate, and 
O. C. Fisher, our longtime Representative 
simultaneously introduced a similar 
measure in the House of Representatives. 

With the President behind the measure 
Congress passed both measures, and the House 
increased the project cost from 30 million to 
32.22 million. The Senate approved the 
increase, and Eisenhower promptly signed the 
Authorization Bill. 

Evidently there was a bit of political 
maneuvering involving the project for 
Eisenhower vetoed two versions of the final 
Public Works Bill that contained the San 
Angelo Project. However, after his final veto, 
Congress overrode him. The State Board of 
Engineers ordered a state water permit to be 
drafted for construction of the San Angelo 
Project. 

Locally, the dam site was known as the Three 
Rivers Dam, however the structure was 
officially designated, by the government, as 
The Twin Buttes Dam. The buttes referred to 
by the Federal Government are known locally 
as The Twin Mountains. Both the government 
and the locals are wrong about the matter of 
naming, for they are neither buttes, nor are they 
mountains. However, if you scan the local 
horizon, the twin peaks are the only appur- 
tenances to the landscapes that remotely 
resemble a mountain as far as the eye can see. 
Who cares what it is called? We got our dam. 

The impoundment of the Middle Concho 
River, Spring Creek, and the South Concho 
River, for flood control and irrigational usage, 
was to be accomplished by the erection of one 
of the longest earthfill dams ever built by the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. It was to be just 
west of Lake Nasworthy and the San Angelo 
municipal airport at Mathis Field. It would run 
from the high ground on the north bank of the 
Middle Concho in a southeasterly direction for 
8.2 miles to culminate past the east bank of the 
South Concho. The dam would rise 130 feet 
above the Middle Concho riverbed, and it 
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San Angelo project location map 


would consist of two main pools of water. The 
two pools would be connected by an 
equalization channel between them at 1925 feet 
of elevation. The Middle Concho bed is 
contiguous with waters of the Lake Nasworthy 
Reservoir, and the operation of the Twin Buttes 
Reservoir would be integrated with the 
Nasworthy Reservoir and the North Concho 
Reservoir (O. C. Fisher). 

The Twin Buttes Dam was to serve several 
purposes. The major use for the structure 
would be for flood control. It would also serve 
as storage for an irrigation project east of San 
Angelo, which would encompass approx- 
imately 10,000 acres of dry land farming. They 
built and put a canal system under the direction 
of the Tom Green County Water Control and 
Improvement District which allots the amounts 
of water that each farmer will receive each year 
- depending on the amount available in storage. 
Secondary uses are for fishing and water sports 
recreation. These usages have had a major 
impact on the economy of the area. 

At the time of construction, they designed 
the Twin Buttes Dam to hold 186,000 acre feet 
of water at conservation level, and impound 
640,000 acre feet at maximum flood con- 
servation level. [To this writer’s knowledge, it 
has never reached either of those levels.] 

Recently the dam has been the subject of 
some controversy, as water has been seeping 
below the dam through a gravel formation far 
below the base and sub-base of the structure. 
They had reduced the conservation level to 
about 66% of its original designation of 186,000 
acre feet of storage to alleviate some of the 
pressure. A grouting procedure was first tried 
to stem the seeping problem, but it was only 
marginally successful. Now construction is 
going on to build a cutoff wall 19,000 feet long 
to intercept the seepage. 


The Bureau of Reclamation originally 
suggested to city leaders that San Angelo 
would have to pay a large share of the cost of 
the dam repairs. However, the mayor, our 
United States Representative to Congress, and 
several others went before the Bureau with 
proper documen-tation showing that the City 
was not liable for such repairs, and that the 
Bureau must take care of the situation so that 
the City of San Angelo would be in no danger 
from a breach in the dam that the Bureau had 
designed and built. Work continues on that 
project with hopes of a favorable outcome. 

The importance of the Twin Buttes Reservoir, 
and the other water sources that San Angelo 
has procured, are of inestimatable importance 
to San Angelo and the surrounding area. They 
provide a more constant and stable supply of 
water to our semi-arid location. This, in turn, 
improves the overall ability of the area to invite 
outside industry to come and look at our area. 
The lakes also add much to the general quality 
of life as we know it here. They increase our 
ability to provide good fishing and water 
recreation, to surrounding areas that are not 
fortunate enough to have such quality outdoor 
recreational facilities. Our lakes have been a 
great economical booster for San Angelo and 
the Concho Valley, and we are grateful for that. 
It has been quite some time since we have had 
a dangerous and damaging flood situation to 
handle, however, with these wonderful flood 
control facilities, we are in much better shape 
to handle a potentially disastrous flood 
situation. We should thank our local leaders, 
past and present, for their foresight, and our 
government for being sensitive to the needs of 
its people. 

By Jackson S. Broome 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS IN 
SHEEP RANCHING IN 
THE 1880s ON THE 
NORTH CONCHO 


David Williams’ letters give a keen insight 
to sheep ranching in 1880: 

February 12, 1880: “We have built two good 
rail pens to corral the sheep in, and a chute and 
two catching pens. Have just finished putting 
the wool brand on Jesse’s flocks and shall 
commence tomorrow morning to change the 
earmarks on the yearlings. It is just fun to work 
the sheep in our new pens. We have had nothing 
but brush pens until now. They were always 
breaking through or jumping over and getting 
mixed every time we had anything to do with 
them. But now they have to stay where we put 
them.... 

“The advance in wool causes us to smile from 
one ear to the other. I am anticipating at least 
30 cents per Ib. Our flock will yield a heavier 
clip than it did last spring.” 

April 3, 1880: “The sheep and lambs were 
doing nicely. About 100 lambs had dropped 
and we had only lost three. Everything was 
moving like clock work and we were in fine 
spirits .. . Did not dream that winter would set 
in again. 

“On the 12th (of March) it turned cold— grew 
colder and colder. The 13th everything was 
white with snow. At night it froze harder than 
before with more snow. Our grass vanished, 
turned yellow and died . . . . new lambs were 
coming at the rate of 40 to 60 every 24 hours. 

“We saved nearly all by building fires on the 
range and drying them off as quickly as possible 
after being dropped. When not too far from 
camp we would wrap the lamb in a "% 
blanket and carry it to the house, dry it © 
off by the fireplace and then return it 4 
to its mother... All hands got outevery © 
morning and opened the pen as soon 
as it was light enough to see to work. 
Every lamb that showed the slightest 
sign of life was taken in by the fire and 
rubbed and warmed until he revived. ye 
We saved many a lamb that way that 5 
most men would have thrown out of | 
the pen as too far gone to waste any 
time on. During the four days’ cold, 
we lost very near 1/4 of the lambs. We 
shall never try to have any more early 
lambs in Texas .. . I'd rather take my 
chances with hot weather and worms 
than with snow and ice and no grass.” 

May 5, 1880... (Could not seem to 
hire herders to suit them): “He was a poor hand 
with sheep. Had too much vim. Would put on 
the whip and drive the sheep all day long as if 
he had a long journey to accomplish. I scolded 
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him and took the flock myself two days and 
made him stay in camp.” 

“This is certainly a splendid grass-growing 
region. Cowboys who know the county far and 
near say we have the three choice creeks in Tom 
Green County. All we have has come by hard 
knocks, and all we expect to get will have to 
come in the same way. We buy the land because 
we need the range and think we can make it 
work to us all we pay for it.” 


WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

The Tom Green County Wool Growers 
Association was organized in February, 1881, 
with Joseph Tweedy of Knickerbocker as 
president and David Williams, sheep rancher 
on the North Concho, was made deputy 
inspector. 

One of the purposes of the Association was 
to have each flock of sheep inspected for 
scabies. Scabies is a contagious skin disease 
caused by a parasitic mite that burrows under 
the skin to deposit eggs, causing intense itching. 
The end result is sores that need doctoring, loss 
of wool and even death of the animal. 

As flocks or “bands” of sheep were herded 
over the countryside, they would infect other 
flocks. Even watering places where other 
infected flocks had bedded down were to be 
avoided if possible. 

David Williams’ letter dated July 25, 1881.. 
. .On the Range: “The inspector of sheep paid 
us a visit last Friday, but failed to find any scab 
in our flocks. We bear the reputation of having 
the only flock in the county that wintered 
entirely free from scab. Considering there were 
on January 1, 1881, about 75,000 sheep in the 
county, we think it is something to be proud of. 
At least, we congratulate ourselves.” 
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Mexican camp on a North Concho ranch. Courtesy of James Coleman 


At first, they sheared their own sheep, using 
hand shears. Later, they hired shearing crews 
to do this work for them. It is thought that the 
first shearers came out of Mexico. They traveled 


in bands with their wives and children, camping 
out at each place. It was almost a festival 
atmosphere and a sort of vacation for the 
Mexican shearers. Still later, the Mexican 
shearing crews included only the men and boys 
to help. 

May 19, 1882 .. North Concho, Tom Green 
Co., Texas: “The sheep are too wet to shear... 
There are 11 Mexicans shearing, one to tie 
wool, one to cook. They shear about 400 sheep 
a day. George (Rappleye) and Knapp (Jacob 
W.) tie and sack the wool and pile it in the 
house as fast as sheared. We have the old picket 
house stacked full. Are now piling it into the 
new house. 

“We get up every morning and eat breakfast 
by lamp light. Begin to cut out the sheep as 
soon as we can see to work. The Mexicans take 
a cup of coffee and a little bread and go to 
shearing about sunrise. At nine o’clock they all 
stop work and go to breakfast. At noon they 
just stop long enough for dinner and at it 
again; then quit for the day when the sun is two 
hours high and grind up their shears for the next 
day’s work. They loaf at frequent intervals all 
day long. Have to make a cigarette and smoke 
every little while. 

“The Captain of the gang talks good English, 
and shears about sixty sheep regularly every 
day. Forty of them is a good day’s work for 
George. We have to pay 5 cents a head for 
shearing and board the men. And furnish them 
with shears. You would smile to see their 
passion for gambling. They use my checks 
(circular bits of pasteboard) the same as money. 
Every time they stop work, even if it is only for 
a few minutes to get another pen full of sheep, 
out comes the pack of cards, down they sit right 

in the shearing pen, go to betting their 
' checks on monte (not the three-card 
monte, but a Mexican game). They use 
Spanish cards very different from ours. 
The result is 5 or 6 men soon have all the 
checks, and when I take them up I find 
some of the slowest shearers turn in twice 
or three times as many checks as they 
have sheared sheep, and some of the best 
shearers give me none at all for 2 or 3 
days in succession. The wool tyer, who 
shears none, has turned over to me 60 
checks. The cook gave me 46 one night, 
but the next day he came to the shearing 
| pen and pointing out a man, said, ‘Give 
my checks to him; he is my boss.’ ” 

August 24, 1882, ... North Concho: 
“We have had big rains and the range is 
as good as I have ever seen it, which 
makes it a nice time to wean the lambs, 
but at the same time, it is rather bad for the 
ewes as the grass is so fresh and juicy they give 
lots of milk.” (David Williams was writing the 


day of the distastrous flood, which erased the 
village of Ben Ficklin, the county seat.) 

“Newton (Rappleye) and I rode over to the 
Patterson ranch to look at some California rams, 
but did not like them well enough to buy. This 
ranch is owned by J. D. Patterson of Geneva, 
N. Y., said to be the largest breeder of pure 
Spanish merino in the U. S. He had just 
transferred his business from California to 
Texas. 

“T am about to have a lawsuit on my hands. 
Found scab in Loveless’ flock, but he refused 
to pay the fees I demanded and I have sued him. 
Case to be a long fight and an expensive one, 
but I have the Association behind me.” 

“Please send the scraps of fabric. After 
doctoring the wounds with a salve where 
scabies have attacked the animals, I use the 
fabric like a ‘patch’ over the wound. With my 
needle and thread I whip it around the edges so 
as to keep out flies, etc. They look quite 
fashionable.” (David Williams returned to New 
York in June, 1883. He married Helen 
Rappleye, niece of his partner, George 
Rappleye, December 26. They returned to Texas 
in March 1884.) 

May 2, 1884.... “April 20 we had a regular 
snow storm, enough to whiten the ground, but 
it vanished in a couple of hours. Some sheep- 
men lost many lambs in that storm, but we did 
not. On April 19, six lambs were killed by a 
severe hail storm. Our neighbor, Van 
Kerrschover on West Grape Creek, had 
sheared his sheep and that hail cut them badly, 
but did not kill many. The next night he had 50 
killed by a stroke of lightning. April 27 there 
was a water spout or cyclone or both, on Red 
Creek, about ten miles north of San Angelo, 
which killed about $1500 worth of stock, 
mostly horses.” 

November 22, 1884... San Angelo: “Mr. 
Strong was brought into town this p.m., a 
corpse. Bitten by a rattlesnake on the hand 
yesterday and died this a.m. He was out 
herding.” 

January 7, 1885... North Concho River: 
“When I got back from town (December 29), I 
found some of our sheep were loose on the 
range at the mercy of coyotes, so I started right 
out for Walnut with team and wagon, blankets 
and saddle and rode first one horse and then 
the other for four days steadily and a long way 
into the night besides. It was very cold most of 
the time too, and trying to keep my ears warm 
I rubbed them so savagely as to cause them to 
bleed, which made matters worse. 710 sheep 
were missing, but I found all but 20. Seven of 
those I did find were dead though. Our losses 
amount to 145 during the past two months, 252 
gone since August 5. It is too bad but I don’t 
see how it can be helped. I am standing over 
them as faithfully as I can. After my search was 
ended, I had to supply the camps with mutton 
and firewood and move a camp, build a brush 
pen and bring down to the pasture a load of 


poor, weakly lambs. We do not know what a 
day my bring forth in this business. I dread the 
month of February . . . Our losses are generally 
heaviest then.” 

January 11, 1885... North Concho River: 
“Sheep generally are very poor and lambs have 
not done at all well since weaning. We had too 
much rain and mud in the fall. Our neighbors 
are losing as heavily and some much heavier 
than ourselves. One man in Runnels County, 
R. K. Wiley, lost 5000 by the last storm. Died 
on his own range. Mr. Upton (pioneer ranchman 
in this area) near San Angelo had 1500 to die. 
It is one of the winters that make strong men 
weak, and timid ones lay down their bundles 
in despair. 

“Our horses are very thin as usual and quite 
weak. We fodder and grain them too, but 
haven’t half enough. The grass is worthless. Fall 
rains and frost have taken all the substance out 
of it. Our rams look first rate as we are taking 
extra care of them.” 

January 11, 1885... North Concho River: 
“Our wool is all sold at last. It netted us in 
Colorado City only 14 1/2 cents per Ib. (a drastic 
drop in prices, it seems). Our taxes amount to 
$119.00. Interest on school land $410.00, which 
must be paid before March Ist.” 

January 18, 1885 .. . “We think it is the 
snuggest (coldest) winter weather we have ever 
seen in Texas. George says 4 degrees above zero 
- yesterday 2 degrees. 

“IT went up to Mr. Foster’s camp on Friday. 
Taboorsheen (herder) had one killed by coyotes. 
George had nursed those in the pasture well 
and has lost but two. Those were killed by a 
hog that got into the pen. Newt’s loss is much 
heavier than ours. Jimmie (James Weddell) had 
about half the lambs we had. Said he counted 
64 dead ones in his pen... and enough more in 
a helpless condition to make the number 100.” 

January 28, 1885 .. . North Concho River: 
“T wrote you of the storm which began the 15th. 
It lasted 8 days; scarcely thawed all through 
the time, but did everything else that it could. 
Nearly all the snow went off the 9th day, but 
many drifts lingered until the 12th and 13th days 
and I even saw some snow two weeks after it 
came. The most I will ever say of Texas climate, 
after this, is that it is no worse than the winters 
in New York and Canada.” 

“IT made four trips from Little Walnut with 
the wagon and brought down seventy-three 
weak lambs that could not keep up with the 
flock. Nearly all these brought down were saved 
by feeding them millet hay and cotton-seed 
meal.” 

“Had it been predicted that I should live to 
drive out day after day in “sunny Texas,” taking 
the trail of my flock through the beautiful snow, 
so frosty it would crunch and squeal under- 
neath the wheels as if in great pain, and pick up 
a wagon-load (say twenty) of lambs so chilled 
and benumbed as to make no effort to get out 
of my way; had all this been foretold, I should 


have laughed it to scorn and regarded it as 
unworth a second thought.” 

February 1, 1885... North Concho: “George, 
Willie Sanderson and an Englishman, Mr. 
Bainbridge, are seated with me at the table, all 
reading, and a Mexican shepherd lies on the 
floor by the stove with both feet badly frozen. 
All his toes clear back to the ball of foot are as 
black as can be. He will lose all his toes, George 
thinks, and a portion of each foot. Poor fellow, 
he was neglected. He was herding for Mr. 
Sanderson and the whole flock was lost in the 
night. Instead of taking the Mexican to town as 
soon as he had frozen his feet, they left him in 
camp to suffer while they searched for the lost 
sheep, and only started to take him to town last 
Friday. One of the horses gave out at Mr. Wade’s 
pasture, and Will went on to town for more 
horses and left the Mexican to hobble down 
here as best he could. Today Will and 
Bainbridge returned, and tomorrow Mr. 
Bainbridge will take the Mexican to town.” 

February 15, 1885... Stella Ranch: “Well, 
the young man who started with this (letter) 
has just brought it back. He was sent for by a 
cousin at Lipan. His mother laying at point of 
death in Wisconsin and had money sent to the 
cousin to have this boy started for Lipan, but 
heard his cousin was coming up here in a few 
days, so changed his mind and brought my 
letters back. That is just like a Texas cowboy. 
He swears he would not go home if the whole 
family were to die...” 

February 22, 1885... Stella Ranch: “George 
got Frank Davidson to stay at the ranch while 
he went for Knapp and he and Frank slept 
together. The next day George found a big grey- 
back (tick) on his shirt and Frank discovered 
some on his person afterwards and declared he 
got them in George’s bed. George laid it to the 
blankets I had been sleeping in at the camps 
and said I had probably been sleeping with the 
Mexicans. George only found one and took the 
blankets to Colorado and Knapp slept with him 
and did not get any. When I came back from 
San Angelo, Frank was just squirming and 
complaining greatly and said they were so bad 
the day before he had taken off his clothes and 
boiled them out. I asked him where he thought 
he got them and was horrified by his bold reply, 
“Why, I got them here from sleeping with 
George. I haven’t had any in a year before.” 
He was considerate enough to abandon 
George’s bed after the first night and slept on 
the kitchen floor. I am thankful to say none of 
us have felt any since he left.” 

“George has just returned from Newt’s and 
says Mr. Putnam is now bringing his sheep back 
from Crockett County . . . we are sorry to hear 
it for that means more scabby sheep in our 
midst. I feel weary when I think of the scab. It 
is almost impossible to keep scabby strays out 
of our flocks and we cannot make any profit 
with scab in our flocks. As far as I can see now, 
only two of our flocks have this disease.” 
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March 4, 1885... Camp Red Bud: “I came 
over here the 26th with the hospital flock and 
have been herding it here and hunting lost 
sheep, shearing dead ones, poisoning coyotes 
and building brush pens ever since.” 

“We brought the invalids over here to give 
the pasture on the river a chance to disinfect as 
we think Taboorsheen’s flock is clean, and we 
want to keep it so if we can.” 

“We are having a very hard time with the 
sheep. Not many are dying but so many get lost. 
Everybody we hear of is losing sheep by 
straying. The range is very poor indeed. There 
is no green grass to speak of. Mr. Rush 
Thompson offers to sell his sheep for 50 cents 
a head. Sheep men generally are quite dis- 
heartened.” 

March 9, 1885 ... “Our sheep are not dying 
much now but they stray from the flock in great 
numbers. I figured up and could make only 
6418. Almost 1000 lost since last August. Our 
labors the past year seem entirely thrown away. 
Still Iam not despondent, but am looking 
forward instead of backward; am hopeful and 
working hard to bring about better results.” 

March 12, 1885... “I was introduced the 
other day as ‘. . . the best sheep man in the 
county and the most successful one!’ ” 

March 28, 1885 ... Camp Red Bud: “I wrote 
the 19th about the grass growing rapidly, but I 
wish now to take it all back. We get no warm 
weather yet ... One norther follows another in 
rapid succession.” 

April 19, 1885 .. . Stella Ranch: “Jack 
Williams’ brother-in-law, Billy Moss, was 
fatally shot the other day by the deputy sheriff 
who was endeavoring to arrest him. J. Williams 
was found guilty of stealing Schauer’s sheep 
and rebranding them. Moss was implicated. 
(Otto Schauer, prominent ranchman from 
Vienna, Austria.) 

April 22, 1885... Stella Ranch: “One of our 
neighbors, Bill Moss, was fatally shot the other 
day by a deputy sheriff who attempted to 
arrest him for stealing sheep. Moss ran from 
the two deputies, and as they shot him, Mrs. 
Jack Williams (Moss’s sister) fired twice at the 
officers with a rifle; but without effect. At the 
same time, Mrs. Moss, Billy’s mother, 
attacked the officers with a whiffletree, but it 
was all done very quickly and Moss so badly 
hurt he died the next day. The grand jury, which 
was in session, investigated the matter and 
attached no blame to the officers. Billy’s friends 
consider it a very cowardly act on the part of 
the officers but the testimony shows Moss first 
approached the deputy with a Winchester 
leveled at his (the deputy’s) breast. Moss was 
wild and reckless, caring nothing for law, and 
would enjoy resisting an officer. He defied my 
authority once about three years ago when I was 
inspecting Jack Williams’ flock, but I laughed 
it off and in the course of an hour or two talked 
him into good humor and inspected the flock 
without any trouble. I saw what he was and took 
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the easiest way I could to get along with him. 
Afterwards we were always good friends.” 

May 2, 1885 ... North Concho: “The 
sheariing is finished. We have twenty-seven 
shearers and five extra men to help. Took just 
seven days. Smissen and Peacock have both 
been arrested for enclosing land they do not 
own. Smissen is doing all he can to defeat our 
mail route and I guess Wade is helping him. 
Both will oppose the laying of a county road 
through their pastures.” 

May 10, 1885... Stella Ranch: “My reason 
for not going (back home) is not merely a 
mercenary one. It seems to me almost a 
necessity for me to remain here and keep my 
eye on the business and exercise the closest 
economy to prevent utter financial ruin to our 
firm.” 

“Many strong men are failing - Grinnell, 
Tweedy and Reynolds, the largest sheep and 
land owners in the country and heretofore 
supposed to be on a sound financial basis, have 
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George Rappleye (1842-1920). Came to the North 
Concho in 1879. Courtesy of James Coleman 


Jacob W. Knapp, partner of David Williams and 
Geroge Rappleye. Courtesy of James Coleman 


just been crowded by creditors and it came very 
near being a collapse, but they got an extension 
of time and will continue their business.” 

“Our business is on a good sound footing and 
I am striving to keep it so that I need not 
worry. We only need to be patient and land will 
surely advance, sheep and wool will bring better 
prices and we shall have an easier time.” 

May 22, 1885... North Concho River: “The 
sheep are dipped now. Mr. Knapp is getting 
ready to start to Colorado. We will probably 
sell the wool. We have been offered 15 cents 
for it. I guess we shall have to take it as there 
is no prospect of getting more. This price will 
barely pay our expenses for the ensuing year. 
We dipped with lime and sulphur. It is not as 
sickening as tobacco, but I do not like its 
effects on the sheep. Many of the ewes are 
weaning their lambs in consequence of the 
dipping.” 

May 27, 1885... Stella Ranch: “I must send 
you a few lines to let you know of Jimmie’s 
(James Weddell) and Newt’s (Newton 
Rappleye) misfortune. Their house burned night 
before last, and all that was in it, together with 
11 bags of wool. Newt was at Colorado with 
wool and Jimmie was up at Mr. Murphy’s 
helping shear the sheep he bought of Mr. Henry. 
John Wilson, a Scotch friend of Jimmie’s, had 
charge of the ranch but was up at the camps. 
A foolish boy about 18 years old, who has been 
living there about three months, it is supposed 
set it afire accidentally and was too frightened 
to put it out. He has not been seen or heard of 
since it happened. Nobody went to it, so not a 
thing was saved. The dug-out remains, but 
nothing was in its except skins. Several persons 
saw it from a distance. Mr. Glen, some cowboys 
camped above Mr. Wade’s, and Mrs. Wade saw 
it and came down almost to our house. Then 
thought it a bonfire down at the V. P. Ranch. 
George saw it as he was going to bed, thought 
ita brush heap or something of the kind, and as 
it died down, did not go to it. I was on the divide 
going from Little Walnut to Red Bud. Was sure 
it was a building but thought it was twice as far 
as it really was. Jimmie Weddell returned today. 
Is stopping with us. He feels very badly. They 
have nothing but the clothes on their backs and 
a scant supply of blankets. All their dishes, 
cooking utensils are gone and quite a large 
supply of provisions which they had just 
bought. It is too bad. 

June 5, 1885 ... Stella Ranch: “The water 
on Little Walnut is fast drying up. The next 
move is to get a boring machine, drill a well 
and put up a windmill and pump.” 

June 15, 1885... . Stella Ranch: “Our wool 
brought $4000.00. We cannot reduce our debt, 
nor even pay any part of the interest which 
is now rolling up against us. We cannot hold 
out much longer unless sheep and wool begin 
to bring better prices. I have just rolled up three 
San Angelo papers. In one you will notice 
sheriff’s sales 29th of this month of all the land 


and sheep owned by Grinnell, Tweedy and 
Reynolds. I feel so sorry for Mr. Tweedy. A short 
time ago his prospects were so bright. He is 
now financially ruined. I don’t believe he will 
have a dollar left that he can call his own. I 
think of it more as I am conscious that I am 
following so closely the path he has trodden.” 

“There are many others who have lost all. 
David Welch, whom I considered one of the 
most careful managers, is completely broken 
down. To add to his troubles, his wife has left 
him. 

“Mr. Putnam, I fear, is very nearly a ruined 
man. It is hard for his merchants to collect their 
bills from him. Mr. Allen was here to see me 
last Friday. He had to turn his wool over to his 
merchant. It lacked $80 of settling his account. 
Mr. Smissen stopped and talked with me about 
two hours. Murphy and Blake are completely 
used up and are so ashamed of it they have run 
away. Mr. Smissen had to take about 1600 of 
their sheep for $4000 he had loaned them. Mr. 
Smissen wants to put his sheep out on shares. I 
am going over across the hills (up Dry Branch) 
to the Allen place and get him to go to town 
with me and see Mr. Smissen. I think I can get 
the sheep for Mr. Allen and Mr. Smissen will 
be responsible for his supplies for a year.” 
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The ranch home of David and Helen Williams. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State 


University 


“We had a very severe rain and hail storm, 
one of the hardest we have ever had. It chopped 
the garden all to pieces, cut the oats and beat 
them into the ground; made our fruit and shade 
trees look as if somebody had used each one 
for a target in shotgun practice; broke sixteen 
lights of glass in our new house and seven here.” 

June 20, 1885... In Camp near Wild Horse 
Creek: “I go for some pipe to case the well at 
Camp Red Bud. They are down 94 feet now. 
Found some good water at a depth of 75 feet, 
but not as much as we desire. We order our 
pump and windmill from Kalamazoo.” 

June 27, 1885 .. . Colorado, Texas: “I have 
ordered some well casing here of lighter 
material. It is now being made. I start back this 
evening. I am taking a man back with me who 
understands blasting with joint powder or 


Helen (Rappleye) Williams, married David 
Williams, 1884 in New York and came to the North 
Concho as anew bride. Courtesy of James Coleman 
dynamite. I have to pay him $1.50 per day. Shall 
have him help finish the cistern at the ranch 
house.” 

July 14, 1885: “Mr. Ed McKechnie, one of 
Tom Green’s oldest sheep men, is in Colorado 
City with his entire flock trying to dispose of 
them at any price they will 
bring. I imagine he is forced 
to do so. He had several 
lawsuits against him last 
spring. He is terribly sick of 
sheep business. Told me he 
had sunk $26,000 in the past 
two years. He says the 
financial troubles of sheep 
men have only just begun; | 
that the worst is yet tocome. © 
I fear it may be so. I cannot 
see anything that is 
encouraging in the near 
future. When we were 
married it was at the close 
of an era of great prosperity 
to sheepmen. We had made 
money rapidly and expected to do 
so. I was not deceitful in leading you to believe 
that we would have to live in Texas but a very 
few years. I firmly believed it myself. The tide 
turned before we had been married six months. 
It is now running the other way at a fearful rate. 
How long it will be before it will again change 
none of us can tell. We can only be guided by 
past financial disasters in forming our opinions. 
This state of things may last three years longer. 
If it does, our affairs are in such shape that we 
can hold our own even for that length of time.” 

July 18, 1885... San Angelo: “Mr. Wade is 
in town. His team ran away .. . threw him out. 
The buggy wheel passed over his back. He is 
very lame indeed.” 

July 19, 1885... Stella Ranch: “I paid the 
well (at Camp Red Bud) diggers $365.00 and 
stopped them. They bored down 140 feet and 


Headquarters of the Williams, Rappleye and Knapp sheep 
ranch, “Yandell” post office was located here, 1885-1888. 


no signs of any more water than they had at 75 
feet. So, we quit, discouraged. We shall put up 
the windmill pump when it comes, but fear the 
well will not afford water enough for it. Our 
well at the ranch house progresses very slowly.” 

July 26, 1885: “TI have not told you yet what 
good fortune has befallen us in getting a good 
well of water at the ranch house. It is 
accomplished at last, but under great 
difficulties. I very much feared it was to prove 
a failure. We had to blast 37 feet and used 20 
1/2 lbs. of dynamite. Dick proved to be a good 
man, worked at it faithfully, early and late, and 
never once missed a shot. It was very hard 
digging. The water was about | 1/2 feet deep 
yesterday a.m. We bailed it out and kept on 
digging ... kept on digging and bailing all p.m. 
to a depth of 39 feet. This gives us a depth of 3 
feet of water. It comes in fast from all sides and 
bottom of the well. I poured lots of water on 
the shade trees.” 

December 5, 1885 ... San Angelo: “Helen, 
Sarah and I came to town yesterday in one of 
the worst dust storms I ever saw. It was pleasant 
enough until we got about half way down. Then 
a dry norther overtook us, not very cold but the 
air was so full of dust as to nearly obscure the 
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December 12, 1885... Yandell, Tom Green 
County, Texas: (The Post Office in the ranch 
house was named Yandell.) “We put out some 
strychnine to kill coyotes and poisoned an 
immense wild cat. We had quite a cold snap. . . 
Mercury 11 above zero . . . at sunrise.” 

May 24, 1886: “Mr. Knapp started to 
Colorado this a.m. with the last load of wool 
and sheep skins. I hope he will get something 
for the wool, but I am afraid he will have to 
ship it and draw on it as we are out of money 
and must have some from some source.” 

June 7, 1886... Yandell, Texas: “We have 
had a hard rain so I think I shall soon get some 
grass. It has now rained two hard showers here 
and yesterday it rained nearly all day.” 
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TRAGEDY STRIKES 


The following message was sent to the 
parents of David Williams in New York. 
October 8, 1886... Yandell, Texas: “The 
sad news telegraphed to you occurred this 
morning. A very heavy rain at the head of the 
river last evening caused a rise in the river that 
reached us this morning. David saw some of 
the bucks on the other side surrounded by water 
and he thought it best to go over and get them 
out. I did not want him to go, but he had been 
down to the river and thought it safe but the 
river was rising so rapidly that by the time he 
was ready, it was dangerous. His horse drowned 
first and David’s foot caught in the saddle so 
he could not get loose. The Mexican was in the 
water with him and had hold of him once, but 
could not get him loose while the current was 
very swift and stream full of eddies.” 


David Williams (1849-1886). Came to the North 
Concho in 1879. Postmaster of “Yandell.” Courtesy 
of James Coleman 


“The river has been rising all the time and 
we cannot find him or horse yet till the water 
goes down which will not be before morning. 
The men are on the watch every moment.” 

“Poor Helen, her heart is broken and I feel 
so sorry for her. How hard to tell such news. 
Miss Short (school teacher) and Mrs. Wade are 
with her. Poor girl, she is so brave though. She 
wishes to bury him in the dooryard when the 
body is found.” 

“The Mexican was a brave man and he swam 
nobly to David’s rescue, but no man can do 
much in this river when it is up and so full of 
drift wood. I will write you more definitely 
when we recover his body, or to your people” 

“Some of you will come down, I hope.” 


Another telegram was sent the next day 
by Loraine Rappleye, niece of George 


Rappleye. 
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October 9, 1886: “We found the body this 
a.m. We have to bury him here by their house.” 
David Williams’ letters 
(abstracted by Elton Mims), 

Tom Green County Historical Society, 
West Texas Collection, Angelo State 
University Library 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY IN 
TOM GREEN COUNTY 
AND THE CONCHO 
VALLEY 


Rambouillet bucks sketched in 1992 by artist Raul 
R. Ruiz. Courtesy of Raul R. Ruiz 


“We had the first meeting of the Wool- 
growers’ Association in town on Saturday, and 
Joe was elected president. We shall be obliged 
to have a grand dipping after all, as soon as it 
is safe, or we may lose heavily in wool if the 
disease (scab) continues to spread,” wrote 
Morgan Grinnell in the Knickerbocker Ranch 
journal on February 17, 1881. 

Morgan Grinnell, a partner in the 
Knickerbocker Ranch with Joseph Tweedy, 
J. Barlow Reynolds and his brother, Lawrence 


The sight of sheep under a sky filled with prospects 
of moisture is a familiar one and signifies the 
importance of the industry to the West Texas 
economy. 


L. Grinnell, was among the first sheepmen to 
come into Tom Green County. The men brought 
their flock to the ranch in 1877, the year in 
which the sheep business began in the Concho 
River Valley. 

According to historical records in the West 
Texas Collection at the Porter Henderson 
Memorial Library at Angelo State University, 
John Arden arrived early in 1877 with a flock 
of sheep that he had spent three years driving 
from California. Arden settled on a place on 
Rocky Creek, some 20 miles west of Fort 
Concho. A short time later, in May 1877, 
Tweedy arrived to seek a location for his sheep 
ranch. He and his partners had sheep located 
on the Frio River near Fort Clark but were 
looking for more land. 

Within a decade, Tweedy, Arden, David 
Williams and others would be the leaders of 
the new sheep industry in Tom Green County. 
As a result, San Angelo would grow rapidly 
into being the largest inland wool market in the 
United States. 

The first sheep and wool production area was 
centered in South Texas and what is now New 
Mexico, and gradually spread into Western 
Texas. 

Prior to 1880 and the coming of fencing, 
sheep raising was done under close supervision 
of sheepherders, or Mexican pastors. Like their 
herder counterparts in Scotland and Spain, the 
Mexican sheepherders developed a skill in 
managing their flocks, many averaging up to 
2,000 head. 

Pioneer sheep and goat men had a variety of 
problems to face, including disease, weather, 
drought, prairie fires, and the stigma of 
prejudice and intolerance. 

For sheep and goat men living on the western 
frontier of Texas, hostile Indians continued to 
be a problem. However, sheepmen had an 
advantage over the cattlemen because the 
Indians could not drive the sheep away. When 
charged, the sheep would band together in a 
tight circle and refuse to run. Unfortunately, if 
Indians killed the sheepherder, the sheep were 
left to drift away. 

Stockmen, particularly sheepmen, did not 
have an easy time in Texas in the 1870s and 
1880s. There always was a shortage of capital, 
along with the threat of drought, prairie fire and 
predators. However, low wool prices took a 
heavy toll among ranchers, especially those 
with large numbers of animals. 

The need for better marketing methods and 
the fight against predators led to the develop- 
ment of the first wool warehouse operation in 
San Angelo, as well as the creation of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, now more 
than 80 years old. 

Perhaps the most famous of the early Concho 
Valley sheepmen was J. M. Shannon who, along 
with his wife Margaret, was responsible for the 
creation of the multi-million dollar Shannon 
West Texas Medical Center. Shannon, a 
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The first wool warehouse was built in the fall of 1888 by Jack Meara an 


Company ranch. “Filibuster 
as much as you can against 
first class roads.” Frost’s 
Berrendo ranch would later 
become the Door Key Ranch 
near Christoval. 

Prior to San Angelo having 
wool and mohair marketing 
facilities, much of the wool 
produced in Tom Green, 
Concho and McCulloch 
counties was hauled by 
wagon to San Saba where it 
q_ Was sold. Others hauled their 


Charles W. Hobbs. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark W001 to Abilene. 


Scotsman, was one of many English and 
Scottish settlers who came to the San Angelo 
region in the late 1880s to enter the ranching 
business. 


Load of sacks of wool. The L. Schwartz and Company 
business in the background. Courtesy of Tom Green 
County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/ 
Angelo State University 

A major concern of wool producers during 
the 1880s was roads. First class roads between 
the various county seats came under fire from 
Tom Green County sheepmen because the new, 
improved roads law passed by the State 
Legislature would result in their ranges being 
split. In addition, the ranchers would be out 
considerable money erecting fences along the 
roads because the state made no provision for 
compensating the landowners. 

“T don’t care where the courthouse is,”’ wrote 
rancher Jack Frost from his Berrendo Stock 


S. W. Merchant, San Angelo Wool Commissioner. 
Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic 
Landmark 


The marketing of wool in 
Texas was difficult at best until various 
warehouse companies came into existence. 
Prior to 1880, the West Texas wool clip was 
hauled by wagon to San Antonio, where wool 
merchant-banker T. C. Frost handled the sale 
for ranchers. Another pioneer wool merchant 
handling wool produced in the Concho Valley 
in the 1880s was Capt. Charles Schreiner of 
Kerrville. 

Theodore Heick opened a warehouse in 
Abilene in 1882 that took care of wool pro- 
duced near the Texas and Pacific Railroad. 
When the Santa Fe Railroad reached Ballinger 
in 1885, a warehouse was established there. 

With the coming of the railroads, San 
Angelo’s position as a wool marketing point 
was threatened, thus San 
Angelo citizens raised 
$15,000 to pay hauling 
charges to the railroad 
terminus at Ballinger. 
Wool producers were 
invited to bring their 
wool clips to San Angelo 
for storage. When the 
wool was sold, it was 
hauled to Ballinger at no 
cost to the sheepman. Just 
as the money was about 
to run out, the Santa Fe 
extended its rail line into 
San Angelo. 

J. H. Meara and 
Charles W. Hobbs were 
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wool until the men could build a warehouse. 
About | million pounds of wool was being 
handled annually by Mears and Hobbs. The 
second wool warehouse was established in San 
Angelo a short time later by Charles Rouff and 
Leon Halfin. A third ware-house was opened 
in 1892 by Jackson and Richardson, and the 
March Bros. wool warehouse was opened in 
San Angelo in 1895. 

The first company to be organized along the 
lines of a typical modern Texas wool and 
mohair warehouse was Wool Growers Central 
Storage Company, established in 1909 by Col. 
C. C. Walsh, Robert Massie and J. A. Whitten 
of Eldorado. The first year of operation, the 
warehouse handled 1.3 million pounds of wool. 
In 1931, with the great Depression hanging over 
everyone’s head, the warehouse took in 9.8 
million pounds of wool. During its first 30 years 
of operation, the warehouse averaged handling 
4.4 million pounds each year. The firm closed 
down and sold its San Angelo facility in the 
early 1990s. However, the company still 
operates in Sanderson and Ozona. 

(Excerpts from the book, Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, A History of Service 
1915-1995, by Ross McSwain. Used with 
permission). 


RANCHING ON THE 
CONCHOS 


Cattle watering at the Concho River crossing near San Angelo. Note the buggy 
on the road in the upper right of the photograph and a cowboy ona horse in 
the upper left. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/West Texas 


Collection/Angelo State University 


hired by San Angelo 
citizens to handle the growing wool business. 
Every vacant building in town was used to store 
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Wool Growers’ Central Storage Company. Courtesy 
of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


Before the turn of the century the land on the 
Conchos was settled by farsighted men who had 
the courage to establish cattle livestock ranches. 
At that time, there was little danger from Indian 
raids. Grinnell, Tweedy & Reynolds settled on 
Dove Creek and bought land between Dove 
Creek and Spring Creek, reaching almost to 
Sherwood. 

Billy Anson established holdings on the head 
of South Concho. Loomis & Ostrander settled 
on land south of Main Concho and later 
Campbell ranched this land. The Miller ranch 
was further east. The J. Willis Johnson land was 
north and east of San Angelo, from North 
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raids in West Texas, and the 
land was beginning to be 
settled more thickly. The Sugg | 
brothers bought railroad land 
on Middle Concho that | 
extended west of Kiowa © 
Creek. There were sections of | : 
School land checkerboarded 
_ inside their holdings. This 
~ School land came on the 
market in 1902 and anyone 
who wanted to take up two or 
three sections and homestead 
the land was eligible to file on it. 

School land in Irion County came on the 
market and was taken up by individuals who could 
not afford to buy land any other way. They were 
resented by the large ranch holders. The 
homesteaders were required to fence their claims, 
dig water wells, and put up living quarters. Most of 
these “‘nesters,” as these settlers were called by the 
large established ranchmen, had to run some sheep 
in order to pay for the land. Among the cattle 
ranchers the sheep ranchers were most unwelcome 
and attempts were made to run the sheep men out. 
There was many a good cowboy who left his job 
and filed on school land. The cattle rancher did not 
like losing a hired hand, and having him buy a flock 
of sheep and become his neighbor. 
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Ranch hands working a round-up. Courtesy of Tom Green 
County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State 
University 


Concho to Main Concho. Dr. John Abe March 
had established a ranch north of San Angelo. 
The Chambers ranch was on Kickapoo 
Creek. The George Richardson ranch extended 
from Water Valley on North Concho to Middle 
Concho, west to near Kiowa Creek. The Sawyer 
Cattle Company bought land on the head of 
Middle Concho. The Funk Brothers ranch was 
on Rocky Creek to North Concho. Cargile & 
Garrett bought land on West Rocky Creek. 
There were few fences and few roads. 
Ranching in early 1900 was safer than it had 
been, but still much different than it is today. 
By that time there was no danger from Indian 
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Cowboys branding calves. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State 


Very few of the men who filed on School 
land held on to it. They either sold to other 
homesteaders, or they sold to the big 
ranchers in whose pasture their homestead 
lay, as soon as they got a patent on their 
land. A very small percent of the original 
School land is still in the homesteader’s 
family. Most of those who took up School 
land did so because it looked like a quick 
way to own land. They didn’t foresee the 
future value of this land. They found that 
to be a success, it would take long hours 
of hard work. 

By Ruth Noelke Schlinke 


FARMS AND RANCHES 
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July 6, 1879: Farms and Ranches in the vicinity of Fort Concho, Texas. Headquarters of the Department 
of Texas. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 
228 


A map prepared in 1879 for the 
Headquarters Department of Texas 
identifies the following farms and ranches: 

On the North Concho River: 
Mannings; Holland; Bowman; 
McConnell; Hyler; “Sheep Ranch”; 
Gardner; Glenn; Harris; Alderette. 
On Grape Creek: Wiley & Sons; 
Thompson; Childers. 

On the Main Concho in the western 
part of Tom Green County: Cul; 
Wisher; Merchant; Arden; McCrohan; 
Jourdan; Taylor; Taylor & Spears; 
Evans. On the Main Concho below the 
fort were these farms and ranches: 
Keyler; Allhouse; Tankersley; 
McElvain; Dodd; Levi; Mullins; 
Dotson. 

On Spring Creek: Williams; Kelly; 
Lackey; Lopez; Tankersley; Austin; 
Davis. 

On Dove Creek: Williams; 
Koepller; Sanderson; Grinnell; Baze. 

On the South Concho River: Bain; 
McMahon; Prewit; Bishop; McGuire; 
DeLong; Tankersley; Metcalfe. 

At the head of Antelope Creek, a 
tributary emptying into the South 
Concho: Frost. 

Recorded cattle brands, land records, 
and research by family members and 


historians identify the year and locations of 
other farmers and ranchers. The following list 
gives the general location with names in 
alphabetical order. 

The Middle Concho area was ranched by 
Childress and Harris; Comer and Ethridge; Day 
and Sherwood; Philip C. Lee; Minor and 
Rhoades. Wilson and Tankersley ranched on 
Kiowa Creek, a tributary of the Middle Concho. 
Sherwood and Brother were at Sherwood 
Springs. 

On the North Concho River: L. B. Harris; 
Iowa and Texas Land and Cattle Company; 
Jonathan Miles; Newt Rappleye; Schwartz & 
Raas; M. Z. Smizzen; William Turner; William 
S. Veck; James Weddell; the partnership of 
David Williams, George Rappleye and Jacob 
Knapp. 

On Rocky Creek: William Ambler; Mary Ann 
Davis; Joe Funk; Isaac Funk; S. E. Sterrett; and 
J. F Waters. 

In the area of Kickapoo Creek: Barfield; B. 
F. Blodgett; N. B. Butler; Ellis; Jefferson; D. 
D. Kennon; Willis Lawhorn; Miller; Young. 

Ranching on Lipan Springs: T. I. Green; 
Seaton Keith; W. S. Kelly; George E. Smith; 
U. G. Taylor; Alexander Van Court; Tom 
Averitt. 

The Main Concho area was ranched by 
Halfin; John Giddis; Anson and Verner ranched 
along Snake Creek. J. N. Upton was at Crow’s 
Nest. 

In the South Concho - Dove Creek - Spring 
Creek region: Berrendo Stock Company; 
Georgetown Ranch Company; T. H. Goodwine; 
J. R. Nasworthy; S. A. Oglesby; the ranching 
company of Stilson, Case, Thorp, and Ryburn. 

Other ranchers included J. M. Cox; James 
Shepherd Martin; J. C. McManus; Hector 
McKenzie; M. B. Pulliam; Robert Joseph 
Spence; Samuel Riley. 

More details of some of the farmers and 
ranchers may be found hereafter in the section 
on Pioneers and in the Family Biographies 
volume. 


CATTLE BRANDS OF THE 
CONCHO COUNTRY 
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The cattle brands depicted on the Tom Green County 120th Jubilee mug were abstracted at 
random from the Book of Marks & Brands in the office of the Tom Green County Clerk Judith 
Hawkins. Many brands have had numerous owners. Original ownership is indicated here. The 
Tom Green County Historical Commission is proud to pay tribute to all pioneers and their families 
who came and stayed with the land. 


Row 1: X4X, March 22, 1875 - Eugene McCrohan; LEE, Sept. 8, 1879 - Phillip C. Lee; ME T, 
March 28, 1878 - C. B. Metcalfe; JO, Dec. 1, 1888 - Onesemo Jacques; UP TON, June 7, 1886 - 
J. A. Upton. 


Row 2: Diamond O, March 12, 1875 - Wm. & John Lackey (the first brand registered in Tom 
Green County); T Half Circle, Dec. 6, 1890 - Dr. J. B. Taylor; 05, July 22, 1884 - Grinnell, 
Tweedy, Reynolds; OH Triangle, March 13, 1876 - S. R. Coggins; T Triangle, April 22, 1952 - 
Eugene W. Jones, Jr. 


Row 3: Looped T, Nov. 29, 1884 - Luke Short; Cross Bar, Aug. 3, 1881 - R. C. Allison; FT, May 
19, 1875 - Fayette Tankersley; WR, June 12, 1875 - W. S. Kelly; OICU, July 1, 1880 - Annie E. 
Tankersley. 


Row 4: Bar S, Oct. 1, 1879 - Sterrett & Sherwood; ROM, Feb. 10, 1887 - Gerome W. Shield; EH 
Triangle, Nov. 23, 1882 - J. M. Taylor; 7D; Nov. 15, 1898 - E. C. Sugg; Horseshoe, Oct. 12, 1883 
- Reilly, Lee, Childress. 


Row 5: IC Bar, April 7, 1875 - Isaac Mullins (County Commissioner Mullins registered his 
brand the day Tom Green County was officially organized); 7F, Nov. 24, 1887 - Mrs. Mary 
Fitzpatrick; GW, March 25, 1887 - G. W. Delong; 96 Bar, Nov. 2, 1887 - Ainslie Turner, Rocking 
Chair, Feb. 20, 1884 - W. T. Bolton. 


Row 6: OL, Sept. 25, 1878 - M. I. Harris; IKE, Sept. 3, 1885 - Isaac Funk; Triangle Four, June 3, 
1897 - George Weddell; M. Cross, Aug. 26, 1875 - Taylor & Spears; AR D, June 24, 1884 - Katie 
Arden. 

Row 7: Haircomb, June 13, 1877 - Lucinda Shellenberger; Seventy Six, March 10, 1884 - Annie 
Yates: M, May 26, 1888 - W. Seymour; Half Circle Lazy S, May 16, 1877 - McConnell & 
Murray. 

Row 8: XQZ, March 3, 1884 - South Concho Stock Co.; RHF, Aug. 6, 1888 - Marvin, Harvey, & 
Sterling Foster; Animal Figure, Aug. 5, 1875 - D. Lopez; A Hookety Hook, Jan. 14, 1884 - Wm. 
Allen; BOB, March 29, 1875 - R. C. Miller. 


Row 9: N. Jan. 30, 1884 - John R. Nasworthy; FB, Oct. 21, 1895 - Fred Beck; T5, April 20, 1882 
- E. Cammunes: CC. March 14, 1886 - C.C. Doty; Circle 5, Oct. 22, 1900 - Mrs. Josie Conway. 


Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 
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CATTLE BRANDS OF THE WATER VALLEY AREA 
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HILER, W. N. - November 14, 1876 

HILER, J. B. - November 14, 1876 

HILER, W. L. & J. B. - November 14, 1876 

GLENN, J. J. - May 8, 1877 

WADE, ROCHFORT - February 18, 1879 

WADE, ROBERT R. - October 20, 1881 

HILER, W.N. - June 16, 1879 

GLENN, S. J. - October 1, 1879 

TURNER, CAPTAIN WILLIAM - November 5, 1879 


MILLS, A. G. & L. G. - February 16, 1880 
SMISSEN, M. L. - March 26, 1880 


FUNK, I. S. - September 22, 1880 

WESTFALL, J. I. - November 11, 1880 - (HOGS) 
McCRARY, S. S. - December 1, 1880 also O™N 
DOLAN, THOMAS - October 17, 1881 

MILLS, A. G. - June 21, 1882 

BRIGHT, S. T. - September 15, 1883 

BRIGHT, J. H. - September 15, 1883 

FUNK, ISAAC - September 3, 1883 

MAYES, B. C. - April 25, 1884 

SCHOONOVER, MRS. E. M. - June 30, 1884 
TURNER, STANLEY - August 22, 1884 (horse brand) 
FINDLATOR, JOHN - September 5, 1884 


BRIGHT, G. L. - November 25, 1884 


CATTLE BRANDS OF THE WATER VALLEY AREA 


CRO MAYES, B. C. - January 30, 1885 
SE y SEYMOUR, WILLIAM - November 13, 1885 


“HY TURNER, HARLEY - November 23, 1885 


COFFEE, F. M. - June 8, 1887 


£:/MA WILEY, J. D. - July 6, 1887 


GLN GLENN, JOSEPHINE - August 11, 1887 
XT HANSON, J. O. & J. L. GLASS - August 31, 1887 
WG TURNER, AINSLIE - November 21, 1887 
N HANSON, L. G. - February 25, 1888 
“X\ SEYMOUR, WILLIAM - May 26, 1888 
EZK MAYES, K. M. - July 2, 1888 
TtT i‘ TURNER, MRS. SARAH - August 21, 1888 
Coa me TURNER, WILFORD & S. - September 18, 1888 
VA YATES, IRA - March 4, 1890 
/ \ SMISSEN, MRS. M. L. - November 27, 1890 
Sx ; SPRING, E. W. - January 2, 1891 
IE WADE, R. R. & B. P. - March 27, 1891 also W\ 
CEH HEARN, C. E. - July 9, 1891 
a Ay SPRING, O. P. (Orbe) - February 2, 1892 
C COULSON, J. - May 13, 1892 
(A COLLYNS, C.W.B. - December 1, 1892 
2 FINDLATOR, JOHN - December 24, 1892 
Zu we MAYES, BEN C. & ED MAYES - January 16, 1893 
H COULSON, JACK - July 30, 1894 


17. 
p>, DUNCAN, E. B. - October 10, 1894 
g— YATES, IRA G. - April 14, 1895 
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CATTLE BRANDS OF THE WATER VALLEY AREA 


Hy 


HOWARD BROTHERS - November 21, 1895 
MAYES, LEE - June 15, 1896 


TURNER, WILFRED B. - September 1, 1896 
SPRING, O. D. - February 2, 1897 
McCRARY, S. S. - February 18, 1897 
TURNER, AINSLIE - February 24, 1897 
RAPPLEYE, GEORGE - May 27, 1897 


RITTER, FRANK - September 25, 1897 
ARNOLD, M. A. - December 7, 1897 

COVERT, MISS H. L. - December 28, 1897 
YATES, IRA GEO. & BROTHERS - May 19, 1898 
EARNEST, H. B. - July 22, 1898 

McCRARY, T. L. - November 16, 1898 
LOVELADY, JOHN - April 19, 1899 

SALTER, F. B. - October 22, 1900 (Cattle) 
WHITMIRE, MRS. DAISY - November 28, 1900 
COOPER, MAXWELL - April 23, 1901 

KEMP, J. W. - 1902 

SALTER, RUBY - June 10, 1902 

TROTTER, H. G. - March 9, 1907 

FINDLATOR, JOHN - May 2, 1908 


RIVES, N. S. - December 6, 1909 (horses) 
RISINGER, SETH - March 14, 1911 


HOISAGER, S. P. - December 2, 1914 
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CRAIG DEMERE, Coke and Tom Green, 1983 


WADE DEMERE, Coke and Tom Green, 1983 
FRANK DEMERE, JR., Coke and Tom Green, 1947 


FRANK DEMERE, JR., Coke and Tom Green, 1950 


DEMERE BROTHERS, Coke and Tom Green, 1910 
(George R. and Frank, Sr.) and Irion 


D-2 RANCH COMPANY, Coke, 1957 
(Frank, Jr. and George W. Demere) 


GEORGE R. DEMERE, Coke, 1950 


GEORGE W. DEMERE, Coke and Tom Green 


BOB MIMS, Sherwood, 1902 and Tom Green Co., Coke 


MIMS & COULTER, Coke, 1941 


L. C. CLARK RANCH, Coke, Tom Green, Sterling, 1887 
McMANUS RANCH COMPANY, Arden, 1971 


J.C. MCMANUS, Sherwood, 1896 
J.C. MCMANUS, Sherwood, 1987 


EMANUEL BROCK, Sherwood, Irion Co., 1889 


FRANK DEMERE, Sherwood, Irion Co., 1908 
(Uncle of Frank, Sr.) 


IKE FUNK, Irion Co., 1889 
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CATTLE BRANDS OF THE WATER VALLEY AREA 


<R RICHARDSON BROTHERS - April 9, 1915 
<R RICHARDSON, GEORGE - April 9, 1915 
<R RICHARDSON, JAMES - April 9, 1915 
HV- CARWILE, H. V. (HUBERT) - November 17, 1916 


W VW iRAVELLETTE, FRANK P.H. - July 2, 1918 


‘DB. BERRY, J. O. & WIFE - May 13, 1921 
tein 
“D D. BRIGHT 
4 PERCY W. TURNER 
sa 


IRA HAVENS - July 16, 1880 


Submitted by Mary Lou McBride, JoAn and Tom Earnest, Frank and Jean Demere, and W. J. Teel, Jr. 
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Loading cattle cars at Water Valley stock pens. Courtesy of S. J. Greer 


EARLY RANCHES IN THE 
WATER VALLEY AREA 


of James Coleman 


The Water Valley area has been an agri- 
cultural community ever since the first settlers 
arrived on the North Concho. Some of the 
ranches established in 1910 or later that are still 
in existence are: Turner, Weddell, Harris, Funk, 
Demere, Mims, Cargile, Counts, Chapman, 
McCabe, Harper, March, Clark, Earnest, 
Howard, Hall and Berry. Most of these ranches 
started with cattle, but some became involved 
with sheep and remain so today. 


eke ape: - ui 
"a — 3 pe PRS aE ts 
Hanson homestead near Tom Green and Coke County line, ca. 1890. 


Picket house near Water Valley, with family, ca. 1880. Courtesy 


SHEEP HERDERS 

When sheep start moving 
onto the rangeland of the 
North Concho, they were 
under herd as there were no 
fences. Each herder had from 


band as they were called at that 
time). The herder had a camp © 
wagon which was his home on 
the range. Each night he would 
roll out some net wire or cut 


650 to 800 head in a flock (or {= : 


some brush and make a pen for Sheep herders camp on the Turner Ranch at Water Valley. 


the sheep in order to protect Courtesy of the Turner Family 


them from predators, especially coyotes. After 
grazing an area for three or four days, the herder 
would move on to another location on the ranch. 


PREDATOR CONTROL 


The ranchers with cattle began to build 
barbed wire fences to control their cattle herds, 
but the herder continued to herd the sheep and 
the coyotes became an increasingly serious 
problem. This caused most ranchers to keep 
dogs with which to hunt the predators. One 
rancher, George Demere, had 
about 20 hounds and many 
times other ranchers would call 
him to bring his dogs to hunt 
the killers. He would heed their 
call day or night! Some of his 
hounds were trailers and some 
were stag hounds. He would 
turn his trailers loose and they 
would pick up the scent of the 
— coyote and start running and 
_ barking. He kept his stag 
hounds with him and followed, 
staying just within hearing 
distance of the trail hounds. The 
trail hounds would sometimes 
run the coyote for three hours 


or more before he would start to slow down. 
Then, when the stag hounds, which would still 
be fairly fresh, were close enough to see the 
coyote, George would turn them loose and they 
would go in for the kill. The pastures that were 
fenced with barbed wire gave George no trouble 
as he and his dogs chased the coyote. When he 
came to a fence, he would knock out the 
staples, push the wire down, throw his coat over 
the wire so his horse would jump it thus 
enabling him to keep up with his dogs. 

As the sheep ranchers began building net 
wire fences, they thought they had the coyotes 
under control. Some of the net wire was five 
feet high so they were confident the coyotes 
could not jump them to get to their sheep. They 
didn’t! They start digging slides under the fence. 
This meant the ranchers had to ride all of their 
fence lines each day to look for slides. The 
ranchers then decided to rock the fence lines to 
keep the coyotes from digging under. So with 
wagons and teams, rocks were hauled and 
placed end to end for miles and miles. This 
stopped the digging, but the coyotes were still 
smarter! They began jumping the fences and 
then the first evidence of their presence in a 
pasture was dead sheep! George Demere and 
others continued to use dogs to hunt and through 
their persistence and tireless efforts, they did 
manage to clear the area of coyotes for about 
20 years. However, around 1950 these predators 
began coming back and they remain a problem 
today. 


RABBITS 


While the ranchers were having trouble with 
coyotes, the farmers were having problems with 
rabbits that were eating their crops. Since these 
pests were also eating more than their share of 
grass, the ranchers joined the farmers to help 
have a rabbit drive. All of the men gathered to 
ride the pastures or fields and chase the rabbits 
into a net wire fence where they were trapped 
and shot. 
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SHEARING 


The ranchers that had sheep as well as 
cattle had another job to do once a year - that 
was to shear their sheep. Some of the early 
ranchers in the 1880’s would hire twelve to 
fourteen men to come shear their sheep. The 
ranchers had to feed and bed-down the men 
as well as provide each shearer with hand 
shears. A good shearer could shear from 40 to 
60 head a day and receive 5¢ per head, so for 
his day’s work, he could make up to $3.00 a 
day plus board. When the rancher completed 
his shearing, he would load the wool on 
wagons and head to San Antonio which was 
the nearest market. It would take him about a 
month because it was about 500 miles round 
trip. 


ae Ag 


: omc un 
Sheep shearing on a North Concho Ranch. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


In the present day and time, ranchers still hire 
shearing crews to shear their sheep, but it is 
quite a bit different. Most still have 12 to 14 
men, but most of the shearers can shear from 
100 to 150 head a day, using electric drops 
instead of hand shears. They get paid by the 
head as they did in the 1880’s, but most make 
from $80.00 to $100.00 per day. The sheep in 
the 1980’s are a lot bigger than they were in 
the 1880’s. Today most average about 150 
pounds as compared to about 80 pounds in the 
1880s. 

Now ranchers have their wool skirted (that 
is to take the belly wool out and place it in 
another bag). This is done so that the wool buyer 
might be more likely to offer a better price for 
the wool that is properly sheared (no second 
cuts) and properly bagged with no tags or 
foreign matter. 

Ranchers of today have the advantage of 
having wool warehouses close by to handle 
their wool and sell it for them. 


TEXAS TICK FEVER 


In early Texas livestock days, the fever tick 
was prevalent among the brushland cattle. 
South Texas cattle first started the trouble in 
the 1870’s and 1880’s. When the trail drives to 
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Abilene, Ogallala, Dodge and points north 
began, people having livestock in the country, 
these drives passed through started to have sick 
and dead livestock. 

Efforts were begun early in the 1890’s to rid 
the country of ticks. After much veterinary 
work, it was discovered that those old “moss- 
horns” that grew up host to that strain of tick 
could tolerate them; they had built up a sort 
of immunity to the bites, but livestock raised 
in higher, drier climates were immediately 
sickened, and sustained a high death loss when 
infested by these certain ticks. 

There were range wars fought in North Texas 
and Indian Territory (Oklahoma) to keep out 
cattle thought to harbor Texas fever ticks... 
and the “tick line” for dipping cattle moved 
farther and farther east 
and south. Nothing 
could go west or north 
without being dipped 
and inspected by a 
Livestock Inspector 
who was employed by 
the state. 

The Texas fever tick 
would freeze and die 
during real cold 
winters, but would live 
through some mild 
winters. It was found 
that the fever tick could 
be controlled by 
dipping with a mixture 
of arsenic and sal soda 
water two or three 
times through the summer, and certainly before 
any cattle were shipped out. The arsenic 
compounds were added to the water in just 
certain proportions. Water treated too strongly 
burned the cattle’s hides, 
and could even kill the 
cattle. 

Most ranches in this 
region had their own vats, 
often one at every set of 
pens. Also, there was a z 
dipping vat at the shipping 
point stock pens near the ‘iG “ 
Water Valley Depot after Ei i ‘ 
1910. 

The vats were built of 
concrete and many old 
dipping vats are still seen 
on ranches in this area. For 
cattle, they were usually ~ 
about 36 inches wide, six to ; { 
eight feet deep and about 
twenty to forty feet long. 

Water was often hauled 
in barrels by wagon and 
team to fill these vats. As both water and the 
insecticide were at a premium at most locations, 


the animals, upon emerging from the vat, were 
made to stand for a short while in a concrete- 
floored pen, sometimes referred to as the 
“straining pen.” The floor was built in a slight 
V-slope so that all the excess solution dripping 
from the cattle would run back into the vat. 

The vats were built with a steep slope or 
“slide” at the entrance. The animals were forced 
to take “the plunge” into the vat, swimming to 
the other end. Ranch hands with poles made 
sure their heads went under the water. A gentle, 
stair-step slope at the exit allowed the cattle to 
get their feet under them and out of the water. 
The dipping procedure was repeated every 
twenty-one days until there was no sign of the 
tick. 


SCAB 


Another problem of the ranchmen was to 
combat scab on their sheep. These lice-like 
insects attacked the skin, causing the loss of 
wool, or death in severe cases. The dipping vats 
for sheep were much smaller than the cattle 
vats, measuring some fifteen feet in length, two 
feet wide and five feet deep. These vats were 
lined with a material to hold their sulphur 
solution. The sheep swam in the heated dip for 
three minutes. The task of dipping sheep was 
backbreaking, since each sheep had to be lifted 
manually and placed in the vat. This procedure 
was repeated every eighteen to twenty-one 
days, until there was no sign of scabbies. 

To insure eradication, ranchmen were 
required to burn or bury all dead animals, and 
to use pear-torches to burn under trees or 
around corrals where infested animals had been 
gathered. 

Along about 1929 the Texas fever tick was 
wiped out in most counties and the sheep scab 
came under control at about the same time. 
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Dipping Sheep on the Turner Ranch. Courtesy of the Turner Family 


The old dipping vats have become “historical 
monuments,” reminders of those early periods 
of dipping and all the hard work involved. They 


are the reason ranchers are no longer plagued 
with the Texas fever tick, why sheep scab is a 
thing of the past. 

Today flies, ticks and other insects are 
controlled by spraying livestock. Most ranchers 
have sprayers powered by small gasoline driven 
pumps; and a variety of insecticides are used. 


HOOF-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Hoof-and-mouth disease had plagued farmers 
and ranchers from the earliest times of cattle 
raising. The virus attacked cattle, sheep, hogs 
and other animals with cleft or divided hoofs. 
Inspectors throughout the state watched for 
signs of an outbreak of this disease. An out- 
break could ruin a rancher since all infected and 
exposed animals had to be killed and buried in 
quicklime. 

Harve Earnest was one of the inspectors in 
the Water Valley area. There were others but 
their names are not known at this time. 

Brucellosis was another disease affecting 
cattle. About 1930, an effective vaccine was 
developed that helped cattlemen combat 
Brucellosis. 

In the early 1930’s, the nation was in the 
worse economic depression in its history. 
Agriculture was in the grip of a seven year 
drought - called the ‘dust bowl’ (1931-1939). 
The nation had many problems: surpluses, 
shortages, low prices, lack of markets and poor 
quality products were some of them. More than 
25 percent of the labor force was out of work. 
In 1933, President Franklin D. Roosevelt began 
making needed changes with his “New Deal” 
to speed economic recovery. Programs were 
designed to improve agriculture and give jobs 
to the people out of work. At first, it was an 
educational program through the county 
extension agents. Of greatest interest to the 
Water Valley area were methods in breeding 
and marketing livestock, brush control, 
erosion control, fire guards, proper grazing, 
water and storage facilities and seeding 
methods. 

One of the most controversial programs of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
was under the Emergency Livestock 
Agreement, often referred to by old-timers as 
the “killing of the cattle.” The purpose was to 
cut production and raise the price of agri- 
cultural commodities. One of the quick ways 
to cut production was to slaughter cattle 
and hogs and to plow up cotton fields. 

This program was implemented in the spring 
of 1933, normally a time of renewing of the 
land and prime breeding time for livestock. It 
went against their natural instincts of making 
things live and grow; however, the farmers and 
ranchers were faced with little grass and water 
and no market for their animals. It was a 
voluntary program and most were grateful for 
cash for their livestock. 


The government would send an appraiser to 
each ranch or farm to determine if the cattle 
were strong enough to be driven to the railroad 
stock pens or if they needed to be killed. Those 
that were in good condition were shipped to 
Alabama, Georgia and other states where there 
was grass. The weaker ones were slaughtered. 
The producer was paid so much per head, the 
average being $1.00 for sheep, $5.00 for each 
calf, and from $8.00 to $10.00 for each cow 
or steer. 

Some of the calves that were too small to be 
shipped without their mothers were butchered 
and the meat was given to anyone who would 
come and get it for food. Some of the ranch 
wives canned some of the young, fatter ones. 
(Remember, there were no home freezers and 
most farms and ranches did not even have elec- 
tricity at this time . . . the Rural Electrification 
Administration came into existence in 1935, 
another of FDR’s programs.) 

The remainder of the animals were skinned 
and their carcasses were dragged into a big long 
ditch where they were buried. All of the hides 
were then turned in and counted so the producer 
could be paid for his livestock. 

Harve Earnest used an old abandoned water 
well that had been hand-dug in the early 1900’s 
to bury the carcasses of his sheep that were 
slaughtered under this program. 

No government programs were in effect to 
get the surplus meat to the needy and the out- 
cry went up against the terrible waste. The 
program did increase the farmers’ and ranchers’ 
income by 1935. The U. S. Supreme Court 
declared the AAA unconstitutional in 1936. 


THE SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service, an agency of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
was established in 1935. The main purpose of 
the agency is to help farmers and ranchers 
use their land and water sources to reduce loss 
by flood or erosion. The service also gives 
assistance through soil-conservation districts 
and other state and federal agencies. 

In 1936, Congress enacted a law that would 
provide financial assistance to farmers and 
ranchers to make needed changes in their farm 
and ranch practices. 

Local ranchers took advantage of this means 
to terrace rangeland to make the most of rainfall. 
Earthern stock tanks were constructed along 
creeks and valleys to hold drinking water for 
cattle and sheep. 


BITTERWEED 


During the depression years and the drought, 
the creeping menace of bitterweed had spread 
over the Concho Valley. Overstocked land 
caused the better grasses to be eaten off, 
allowing bitterweed to make greater headway. 
Efforts to eradicate it have failed. 


MESQUITE 


A continual fight is waged against the 
invading mesquite trees. During the last forty 
years numerous herbicides were applied 
through the methods of aerial and ground 
application, seeking an effective control agent. 
In addition to the herbicidal treatments, various 
means of mechanical control have been used 
on the ranges - such as root plowing and 
‘chaining.’ 

The ranching business was good during the 
1940’s, even though the government put a 
ceiling price on wool during this time. The years 
1946 and 1947 were especially dry years that 
severely damaged the turf of the rangelands. 
The land did not completely recover from those 
dry years when the Great Drought of the 1950’s 
began. 

For seven years, the turf grew thinner and 
the bare spots wider until finally the barren 
areas virtually covered the land. Ranchmen had 
to feed their livestock five to eight months out 
of the year. 

Under a government subsidy program called 
the Emergency Feed Program, prairie hay and 
clover hay were shipped from the northern 
states at a reduced price to the farmers and 
ranchers. Although this helped the ranchers to 
hang on a little longer, it was not enough. 


NATIONAL WOOL ACT 


In 1954 the National Wool Act was passed. 
Ranchers were guaranteed 69 cents per pound 
for their wool and the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service (ASCS) office paid 
the difference in the price received and the price 
support. 

Year after year, ranchmen had to reduce the 
size of their herds. Occasionally good rains 
would bring optimism, but the rains were never 
enough to end the drought. As years passed, 
conditions worsened and more and more ranch- 
men got out of the business. 

The Soil Bank Program, adopted by the 
federal government in 1956, allowed crop land 
to be taken out of crop production and changed 
to grass cover by seeding approved pasture 
grasses. 

President “Ike” Eisenhower paid a visit to 
West Texas in 1957 to evaluate the drought 
problem in West Texas. He landed at 
Goodfellow Air Force Base on the night of 
January 13, 1957 and a caravan of autos toured 
from San Angelo out U. S. Highway 277 South 
the next day. West Texans lined the route to 
catch a glimpse of “Ike.” 

The drought began to break up about 1957. 
Programs for reclaiming rangeland from 
mesquite and prickly pear and soil erosion were 
put into practice. The land began to recover its 
native grasses and the rivers and streams began 
to flow with water. 
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SCREWWORM FLY CONTROL 


Texas livestock producers waged a massive 
thirty year biological control program on the 
screwworm fly before it was finally eradicated. 
The scientific name for the fly is cochliomyia 
hominivorax, the man-eating spiral midge. The 
larvae of the blow fly would infect wounds 
and the nostrils, naval, etc. of animals. The 
maggots that develop are screw-shaped and 
burrow deep into flesh, bone and tissues of 
warm-blooded animals and can be fatal to 
livestock if untreated. 

Ranchers had to ride their pastures every 
day to check for “wormies.” Each one had to 
be roped and doctored with a mixture of 
carbolic acid and axle grease applied to the 
open sores to kill the worms. This kept the 
rancher in the saddle from daylight to dark 
most days. 

The problem was eradicated in North 
America in the mid 1960’s when the live- 
stock experiment stations associated with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture produced the 
sterile screwworm fly and dropped them by 
the box full over the screwworm zones in 
Texas and other states, and finally in Mexico. 
The sterile male Mexican screwworm fly 


mates with females and prevents them from 
laying eggs that will hatch. The ranchers and 
farmers assisted USDA research by paying a 
tax when livestock was sold: cattle, fifty cents; 
sheep and goats, twenty cents. Local residents 
referred to the flies as “our fifty cent flies.” 
Any fly that got in the house was carefully 
shooed outside so they could do what they were 
supposed to do. 

The fly that produces screwworm larvae still 
exists in the Isthmus of Panama, although sterile 
flies are being released there in a continuing 
program to eradicate the insect. 

The San Angelo Standard-Times carried an 
article on February 8, 1990, that causes some 
concern that the dreaded fly could show up in 
Texas again. 

Physicians at Brooke Army Medical Center 
in San Antonio reported they had found screw- 
worm larvae in the wound of a U. S. soldier 
after he was returned to Texas from Panama. 
He had participated in the American Forces 
invasion in Panama in December of 1989. 

The larvae, found December 26 in the wound, 
was discarded with other trash in the San 
Antonio city dump. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture officials 
have asked ranchers and veterinarians to be on 


the alert for animals infected with screwworm 
larvae. 

In mid-1988, screwworm flies found their 
way to Libya, apparently through a shipment 
from South America. Previously, the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans had protected the rest of 
the world. 

The U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment is sponsoring a program to help wipe 
out the plague by bombarding Libya with 
billions of sterile green flies over the next 
few years. The United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization states that seventy 
million head of cattle are in danger in North 
Africa alone. 

The USDA’s 1960’s research and develop- 
ment for control of the screwworm fly has 
continued to provide world-wide benefit. 


DEHORNING 


The practice of dehorning cattle was perhaps 
not begun until after 1896. Today a solution is 
available to rub on the little “nubbins” that 
keeps them from growing. 

Submitted by Frank and Jean Demere, 

Mary Lou McBride, and Thomas and 
JoAn Earnest 


THE IOWA AND TEXAS CATTLE COMPANY 
(and the Chicago Cattle Company) 


Large scale ranch operators and entre- 
preneurs were attracted to this area by the free 
open range with abundant grass and came to 
profit from the herds that could be built up on 
such a range. The early cattlemen had a type of 
“gentlemen’s agreement or unwritten law” 
concerning range rights. The first to arrive had 
first claim on the unfenced land, and each seems 
to have had a certain respect for another’s 
“range rights.”” Some of these areas were even 
sold, as leases are sold today. 


The Iowa and Texas Cattle Company was 
chartered 31 March 1883 at Earlville, Iowa in 
the county of Delaware, with capital stock of 
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Ranch near Tom Green - Coke County line - late 1880s. Courtesy of Armstrong-Green Family 


$250,000. As stated in the articles of 
incorporation, the general nature of the business 
to be transacted was to be: Ist. “The purchase, 
fattening, shipping and sale of livestock in the 
state of Texas.” 2nd. “The purchase of such 
tracts of grazing land in Texas, make improve- 
ments thereon for the proper carrying-on of said 
enterprise.” 

Principals in organizing the Iowa and Texas 
Cattle Company were: L. G. Hersey, President; 
E. H. Congar, Vice-President; W. H. Merten, 


Secretary; H. M. Congar, Treasurer. Other 
directors were: J. Daggett, H. S. Bush and 
Thomas Toogood. 


Sometimes referred to as the lowa Land and 
Cattle Company or the VP Ranch because of 
their brand | they claimed “free range” as 
well as purchasing acreage and covered an area 
along the North Concho River on up into now 
Sterling County, to the Sanco Mountains in now 
Coke County, to the Grape Creek area in Tom 
Green County. Oftentimes they joined with 
another cattle outfit, the Chicago Cattle 
Company, in leasing large sections of land. 

Line riding was adopted to hold cattle on their 
prescribed ranges in the winter, while in the 
summer the round-up outfits kept them 
under control. Ben Mayes of Water Valley was 
one of the VP cowboys when 14,000 calves 
were branded annually at their ranch 
headquarters on the North Concho. He later 
became Postmaster at Water Valley. J. O. 
Hanson of Water Valley was one of their camp 
cooks on trail drives. 

One cattle trail ran up the North Concho 
northwest and was used by the cattlemen of 
this area for moving their herds to the Plains, 
to New Mexico or other places in the Western 
Panhandle. When the railhead reached 
Colorado City in 1882, the cattle being driven 
there for shipment by train split off this trail to 
the right of Montvale, a small town east of 
present day Sterling City. 

In one year, 1883, more than 10,000 steers 
were shipped from Colorado City. 


Branding during spring round-up. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


More cattle and people continued to come 
because of the railroad. Ranching continued to 
be very profitable, but by the fall of 1884, all 
cattle owners realized that the open range was 
badly overstocked and many shipped out to 
market more cattle than they had expected to 
and many herds were driven westward to New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

The first fences were called ‘drift’ fences, and 
simply kept cattle from drifting beyond the 
fence. Although the drift fences prevented 
cattle from wandering far away, they sometimes 
proved to be a trap for the cattle. Hundreds of 
cattle were known to drift up against a fence 
during a severe blizzard and freeze to death. 

In December of 1884, there came an 
unprecedented snow storm and low temper- 
ature. The grass was completely covered for 
many days, and then it began snowing again. 
The cattle on all the range country started 
drifting south. Snow and cold made the job 
more difficult for the line riders from each 
cattle outfit to hold the cattle back. The mass 
of cattle continued to increase in number and 
strength for days until finally the lines were 
broken by the pressing multitude of cattle. 
When the line finally gave way, millions of 


Chik Ronen camp during round-up. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical - 
Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


7 -_ 
Windmill and cattle pens ¢ ona "North Concho ranch. Courtesy of Tom Green 


County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


cattle passed on to the 
south, many of them, 
no doubt, to the coast 
for all the winter of 
1884-1885. In 1885, 
all the cow outfits 
worked to bring the 
_ cattle back from the 
south. But it was only 
a remnant which they 
salvaged, for when the 
_ fall of 1885 came, 
there were not one 
third as many cattle on 
the range as in 1884, 
and the calf crop was still more depleted. 

It has been said that the year 1886 was the 
peak of the open range, but 1884 was the real 
peak and the bankers who had furnished the 
cattlemen money did not find out until 1886 how 
bad the cattlemen were broke and how depleted 
their herds were. 

But the year 1886 was the beginning of anew 
era in the cattle business in the West. New 
obstacles were presented. The State of Texas 
decreed no more free grass, no more open range, 
and the cowman must now buy the land he had 
formerly leased for his cattle. 

There were struggles, too, against the land 
itself. The early settlers and cattlemen were 
subjected to a very serious drouth covering 
the years of 1886 and 1887. A great many cattle 
died from starvation and thirst during those 
years. The valleys along the water courses were 
nearly barren. The losses were heavy and were 
referred to as the “starving years.” It was not 
uncommon to see the bones of many head of 
cattle on one short draw or around what had 
been a watering place. 

In July of 1886, a San Angelo newspaper 
reported that petitions were sent to Congress 
for some areas of West Texas asking for relief. 


For twenty-three months there was nothing 
much to eat and nothing to drink. For the men, 
there was nothing to do, no way to earn a living. 

The drouth and a broken market caused the 
Iowa and Texas Cattle Company to sell their 
holdings in this area beginning in 1888. W. H. 
Godair was manager at that time. 

A few April showers were followed by a 
good general rain in May of 1887. Eventually 
the moisture brought back the grass, washing 
away all the scars of the drouth. Stock again 
grazed the land and the ranchers who had come 
to stay fenced their land, drilled wells, and built 
surface tanks, and paid themselves out of debt. 

Submitted by Mary Lou McBride, 
Thomas and JoAn Earnest 
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TOM GREEN COUNTY 
CENTENNIAL RANCHES 


Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission 


Created by the Texas Department of 
Agriculture, the Texas Family Land Heritage 
Program honors farms and ranches in con- 
tinuous agricultural production at the hands of 
one family for 100 years or more. To qualify 
for the award, a farm or ranch must have been 
continuously operated by members of the same 
family for at least a century. Owners must live 
in Texas and be involved in management of the 
daily operation. Land leased outside the family 
is not eligible. 

Since 1991 seven Tom Green County ranches 
have received a certificate attesting to this 
honor, and a metal gate sign designating the 
property as a “Texas Century Ranch.” 
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1877 - Percy Turner Ranch - Founder: Capt. William Turner. 
Owners: Dr. Percy R. Turner, Mrs. June Turner Doggett, Mrs. Helen H. Turner 


1879 - Funk Ranches (counted as two ranches) 
Grace Funk Corkran Ranch - Founders: Isaac, John, Joseph, Samuel and W. H. Funk. 
Owners: Grace Funk Corkran, Dr. Charles Livingston, Jr. 


Joe Funk Ranch - Founders: Isaac, John, Joseph, Samuel and W. H. Funk 
Owners: Joe E. Funk, Jr., and Katheryn Funk Fields 


A TEXAS 
“ENTURY RANCH 
TT 
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Li = 4 
William E. “Bill” Lee. He is standing by the sign designating the ranch as a Texas Century 
Ranch. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


1881 - Lee Ranch - Founders: Philip C. Lee and Mary E. Lee 
Owners: William E. Lee, Mrs. Helen Lee Collins, Mrs. Sarah B. Collins, Tom F. Collins, 
Jr., Mrs. Louise M. Seidler, Mrs. Mary Collins Bilberry, Joe L. Collins, Mrs. Mary Jo 
Pinac 


Reception at the Tom Green County Courthouse honoring the recipients of the Texas Century 
Ranch recognition: Turner Family and Weddell Family. L to R: George Sisco, Alice (Weddell) 
Sisco, June (Turner) Doggett, Glenn Doggett, Irene (Baker) Weddell, Lillie (Page) Turner and 
Maxwell Turner. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


1884 - Turner Ranch - Founder: Stanley Turner 
Owners: Maxwell and Lillie Turner, Leslie D. Turner, Roscoe L. Turner 


1885 - Weddell Ranch - Founder: James Weddell 
Owners: Mrs. Alice Weddell Sisco, Mrs. Ruth Irene Weddell 


1885 - Sadie and James Weddell Ranch - Founder: James Weddell 
Owners: Mrs. George J. Weddell, Mrs. Sadie Weddell Puckitt 


TRANSPORTATION 
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GRAPE CREEK 
STATION ON THE 
BUTTERFIELD 
OVERLAND MAIL 
ROUTE 


“Remember, boys, nothing on God’s 
earth must stop the United States mail!” 
John Butterfield’s instructions to his 
drivers. 

The first Butterfield Overland Mail trip 
westward began on September 16, 1858. The 
New York Herald’s reporter, Waterman L. 
Ormsby, recorded the daily progress of the 
stage. His dispatches left a trail of information 
that would be eagerly followed by those 1858 
readers of the New York Herald to the present 
historical reseachers of the first run over the 
route. Of special interest is the route through 
the area that would later become Tom Green 
County. 

The mail route traveled south from Fort 
Chadbourne [now in Coke County] to Grape 
Creek Station [sometimes shown as Vineyard 
Creek on early maps]. The route then crossed 
the North Concho near present-day Carlsbad, 
then on to where Camp Johnston had been 
located in 1852. From this point the route 
crossed to the middle Concho River [near 
Arden] and went up the Middle Concho to the 
Head-of-the-Concho Station [in Irion County]. 
From here the route headed toward the Llano 
Estacado Station [near the present-day town of 
Rankin]. 


FORT CHADBOURNE TO 
GRAPE CREEK STATION 


Departing Fort Chadbourne, W. L. Ormsby 
noted the station handlers encountered trouble 
with the wild mules again: 

Mr. J. B. Nichols . . . was to drive and 
Mr. Mather . . . was to proceed on 
horseback, point out the road, and 
maintain a general supervision. Whether 
from the inefficiency of Mr. Nichol’s 
driving, or because Mr. Mather’s furious 
riding frightened the mules, or because the 
mules were wild, or that the boys had been 
having a jolly good time on the occasion 
of the arrival of the first stage, or by a 
special dispensation of Providence - or 
from a combination of all these causes - I 
will not pretend to say, but certainly, some 
unforeseen and vexatious cause, we here 
suffered a detention of some hours. 

The mules reared, pitched, twisted, 
whirled, wheeled, ran, stood still, and cut 
up all sorts of capers. The wagon 
performed so many evolutions that I, in fear 
of my life, abandoned it and took to my 
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heels, fully confident that I could make 
more progress in a straight line, with much 
less risk of breaking my neck. Mr. Lee, 
sutler at the fort, who... had come out on 
horseback to see us start, kindly offered to 
take me up behind him - to which, though 
not much of an equestrian, I acceded with 
the view of having a little better sight of 
the sport from a safe distance. 

The situation declined even further with the 
mules and harnesses tangled, and both lead 
mules tearing off “into the woods, and the 
complete demolition of the top of the wagon.” 
Ormsby continued, 

For my part, I thought it the most 
ludicrous scene I ever witnessed. Both of 
the leading mules have escaped, and Mr. 
Mather having become completely anxious 
that everyone should to go the d---l, and 
understand he did not care a d--m for 
anyone, I thought the progress of the mail, 
for that night at least, was stopped; but 
Nichols averred that the mail should go on 
if he went alone with the two wheel-mules; 
and sure enough, he started off after getting 
the harness once more disentangled, and 
kept the road in fine style. 

Seeing him go off, I rode up to him, and 
finding persuasion of no avail, overcame 
by strong objections and concluded to go, 
though, if I had any property I certainly 
should have made a hasty will. When I had 
become seated I thought I would ascertain 
all the chances, and the following dialogue 
ensued between myself and Mr. Nichols. 

“How far is it to the next station?” 

“T believe it is thirty miles.” 

“Do you know the road?” 

“No.” 

“How do you expect to get there?” 

“There's only one road; we can't miss it.” 

“Have you any arms?” 

“No, [don't want any; there's no danger.’ 

Whether there was danger or not, I felt 
as if [had a little rather have started under 
other circumstances; but I was bound to 
go with the mail, though I had not much 
confidence that our two mules could make 
the thirty miles. Fortunately our course 
was a clear and straight one, leading 
across an apparently boundless prairie, 
with not a tree or shrub to be seen, the 
parched grass almost glistening in the light 
of the moon. 

The night was clear and bright, the road 
pretty level, and the mules willing, and I 
soon ceased to regret having started. I 
alternately drove while Nichols slept, or 
slept while he drove, or rode horseback for 
the man who accompanied us to take back 
the team, and altogether, passed a very 
pleasant night, though our progress was 
necessarily slow. But about 2 a.m. we came 
to a steep and stony hill, obstinately jutting 
from the prairie, right in our path and 
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impossible of avoidance. One mule could 
neither be coaxed or driven up, so we had 
to camp until morning, when, after much 
difficulty, we ascended the hill and 
discovered the station fire, miles distant - 
a mere speck among the trees. We soon 
reached it and found it to be a corral, or 
yard, for the mules, and tents erected inside 
for the men... They had seen us coming 
and were herding the mules as we drove 
up. Their corral was built of upright rough 
timber, planted in the ground. They had 
pitched their tents inside for fear of the 
Indians, and took turns standing guard, two 
hours on and two hours off: 

The station was near Grape Creek, a fine 
stream, and also near some fine timber - 
two desirable things not to be found 
everywhere in Texas. The distance from this 
point to the head of the Concho River being 
fifty-six miles, and there being no inhabited 
station between, we had to take, in addition 
to our own team off our mules . . . a drove 
of as many more, for a change at intervals 
along the route. The change of teams was 
soon made, and, Mr. Henry Roylan taking 
the reins, we were off once more at a good 
pace. Our road lay over the rolling prairies 
studded with mesquite timber. A few miles 
from Grape Creek we crossed the North 
Concho, and then, leaving the old road, 
which follows its winding course, we took 
anew road, across the country, which has 
been made under the supervision of the 
company - a ride of about thirty miles, the 
new road being very passable. We strike 
the [Middle] Concho again [near Arden] 
at a station about twenty-five miles from 
Grape Creek and fifty-five miles from 
Chadbourne, after following the Concho 
to its source on the borders of the dreaded 
Staked Plain... 

Orsmby continued the story in his next 
dispatch: 

We reached the head of the Concho River 
[Trion County] early on the morning of 
Saturday, the 25th of September, and found 
there a most comfortable camp. The men 
had not yet had time to build a house and 
were living in tents. They had made a large 
corral of bushes and had a large stock of 
mules, which had been left... by Mr. 
Glover, the superintendent of the line from 
Chadbourne to El Paso . . . Our arrival 
was unexpected, and all haste was 
immediately made to get us something to 
eat and start us up again on our journey. 
The good natured Dutchman who officiated 
as cook quickly ranged the tin cups and 
plates and got us some broiled bacon, 
shortcake, and coffee, which was 
considered quite an aristocratic meal for 
so early a settlement, and which our long 
ride certainly made acceptable, however 
different from New York fare. 


At least an hour was lost in catching and 
harnessing wild mules for our team, and 
for the .. . drove which we were to take 
with us, having no other change of team 
for seventy-five miles. The frightened 
animals ran in terror round the corral, the 
... Mexicans wielded their larriettos and 
frightened them still more, so that by the 
time a mule was caught and harnessed, 
often nearly choked to death, he was almost 
always tired out before his work had 
commenced. We got a team at last, 
however, and soon were on our way (with 
our wagon well supplied with canteens of 
water) to the great Staked Plain. After 
passing over a well weeded plain, we came 
to Mustang Springs, which are lodgements 
of water durable during most of the year. 
It was the last water before the seventy- 
five miles of desert, and we let our mules 
drink their fill. It was just after sunrise that 
we entered the desert road, and I was 
agreeably surprised to see, instead of a 
tedious sea of parched sand, a variety of 
curious though weird vegetation, while the 
whole plain was studded with mesquite 
bushes .. . Our start was rather unfavor- 
able, for before we left Mustang Springs 
two of our mules in the cavalcade made a 
stampede for home, and the others followed 
suit, the latter only being recovered after a 
hard chase and the detention of another 
hour. 

But the road was hard and smooth, and 
we were enabled to travel at a fair gait 
when we got started. Indeed, the road was 
literally baked hard in the scorching sun. 

With all these evidences of animal and 
vegetable life, and the delightful breeze, I 
could not realize that I was in a desert. It 
seemed impossible that so much life could 
exist without a constant, never failing 
supply of water. But there were the 
evidences strewn along the road, and far 
as the eye could reach along the plain - 
decayed and decaying animals, the bones 
of cattle and sometimes of men (the hide 
drying on the skin in the arid atmosphere), 
all told a fearful story of anguish and 
terrific death from the pangs of thirst. For 
miles and miles these bones strew the plain 
- the silent witnesses of the eternal laws of 
nature, which, in the hope of gain, man 
hesitates not to brave. They are silent but 
speaking monuments of undeviating fate. 
On March 12, 1861, the east-bound stage 

reached Fort Chadbourne to find the fort in 
Confederate hands. Anson Mills was aboard the 
stage and reported that the fort had been taken 
over by Texas troops of the Committee on 
Public Safety. Mills wrote in his autobiography: 

The sessionists had organized several 
companies of state troops commanded by 
the McCullough brothers and others. We 
met a part of this force under the younger 


McCullough, near Fort Chadbourne, and 
we were all excited to know what they 
would do, as it was rumored they would 
seize the mail company horses for cavalry. 

Marching in columns of two, they 

separated, one column to the right and the 

other to the left of the stage coach. We told 
the driver to drive fast and to say that we 
were carrying the United States mail. The 
soldiers laughed at this, and four of them 
taking hold of the right hand wheels and 
four of the left, the driver could not, with 
the greatest whipping, induce the horses 
to proceed. They laughed again and called 
out: “Is Horace Greely aboard?” Horace 

Greely had been lecturing in California, 

and had announced his return by the 

Butterfield route. The soldiers were 

familiar with his picture, and, after 

examining us, allowed us to proceed. 

The seizure clearly demonstrated that the 
United States mail could no longer be 
transported along the Butterfield Line in safety. 

Compiled from San Angelo 
Standard-Times articles; 
900 Miles on the Butterfield Trail 
by A. C. Greene; Concho Country 
by Gus Clemens 


ANOTHER TALE OF THE 
GRAPE CREEK STATION 


Emma Johnson Elkins spent most of her life 
in West Texas. She wrote several stories about 
events there in the nineteenth century, many of 
which were reprinted in her husband’s 1929 
publication Indian Fighting on the Texas 
Frontier. 

Mrs. Elkins wrote an interesting story about 
the final days of the Grape Creek station—a story 
which has become part of West Texas frontier 
lore. The station keeper at that time (1861) was 
named Joel Pennington, who lived there with 
his wife, his brother-in-law Charles Cox, and 
hostler Elijah Helms. Mrs. Elkins wrote that in 
February of 1861, the Grape Creek station was 
besieged by a band of thirty Comanches who 
took all the stock and held station personnel at 
gunpoint. The Comanche chief, looking over 
the take, complained that the stock was quite 
inferior. He told Pennington that he and his band 
would return in a month and if Pennington 
couldn’t furnish better stock, they would all be 
killed. Grabbing a blanket off Mrs. 
Pennington’s bed and tossing it over one 
shoulder, this bold chieftain strode out the 
station door and rode away. 

Meanwhile, the Butterfield stage made its last 
trips, and the Penningtons and other employees 
were preparing to leave the station when the 
same chief reappeared. There was nothing left 
but a wagon team and one or two ponies, and 
so he attempted to fulfill his threat. 

Fortunately, the station house was made of 
split logs and was virtually bulletproof, but the 
Indians set fire to the place and the occupants 


had to fight their way out. Pennington, running 
from the burning house, ran close to the palisade 
fence and received a shotgun blast which tore 
away part of his face. Helms and Cox drove 
off the Indians and carried the wounded 
Pennington a few miles and hid him in some 
bushes. Leaving Mrs. Pennington and Cox to 
guard, Helms rode to Fort Chadbourne for aid. 
An ambulance brought Pennington to the fort 
hospital where, Mrs. Elkins wrote, “In company 
with my mother, I visited Pennington . . . and 
must say this was the most terrible sight I ever 
witnessed. Contrary to the expectations of all 
who saw him, this man recovered and was sent 
under escort to his home at Fort Mason.” 
Excerpt from 900 Miles on the 
Butterfield Trail by A. C. Greene 


SAN ANTONIO-EL 
PASO STAGE LINE 


(And Some Later Lines 
in West Texas) 


The first mail route in Tom Green County 
was operated by Butterfield Overland Mail in 
the 1850s when it was still Bexar County. The 
succeeding route known as the San Antonio-E] 
Paso Mail Line was operated by Bethel 
Coopwood following the Civil War. His 
contract for this line was secured sometime in 
1866. Later, in 1868, T. G. Williams was listed 
as agent for the line with Camp Charlotte and 
Fort Concho noted as added stops on the route. 

In the summer of 1867 Ben Ficklin and a 
friend, Frederick Sawyer, were successful in 
acquiring a route to begin at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas to San Antonio and a branch line to 
go from there to El Paso. Ficklin came to Texas 
in August, 1867 to plan the lines operations. In 
1868 the stagecoach left Fort Smith and went 
to Sherman, Texas and from there made stops 
at Jacksboro, Fort Griffin, Camp Colorado, and 
Fort Concho. Leaving there, the line traveled 
to Fort McKavett, Menardville, Rocksprings, 
Mason, Loyal Valley, Fredericksburg, Boerne, 
Leon Springs, and thence to San Antonio. 

When Ficklin first came to Texas and 
surveyed the country that the stage line would 
follow, he immediately chose an area near the 
newly established Fort Concho as a strategic 
and pleasant location for a station headquarters. 
A parcel of land containing 640 acres was 
purchased on January 30, 1869 from John O. 
Meusebach on the south side of the Concho 
River for one dollar an acre. Concho Mail 
Station was located on a gravel bar extending 
into the river. Ben Ficklin preferred to live in 
San Antonio where more business and social 
activities took place, but he realized the 
importance of having a reliable manager in West 
Texas, so he sent for a trusted friend and 
associate whom he had known in the stage line 
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Old Butterfield road 


Goodnight-Loving Trail. 
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business in Alabama. Francis Corbett Taylor 
and his family moved to Texas in 1869. 

Ficklin soon had a complete station con- 
sisting of corrals, a blacksmith shop, wagon 
shops, picket houses for employees, paint 
shops, wheelright shops, a harness storage and 
maintenance area, sheds for coaches, and a 
commissary. 
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SCHEMATIC OF CONCHO ROADS ca. 1870 


In 1869 the branch line going west left 
Concho Mail Station and went from there to 
Fort Concho, Centralia Station, Camp Melvin, 
Fort Stockton, Fort Davis, Fort Quitman, Fort 
Bliss, and to El Paso to complete the run. 

The stage service was taken over by Francis 
C. Taylor and Frederick Sawyer after Ficklin’s 
untimely death in 1871. An auxiliary line was 


Chas. Bain & F. C. Taylor, Owners. Elisha Bates, holding reigns, with F: C. Taylor seated beside Bates. Ada 
Clapp, daughter of Coach maker, is a passenger. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society 
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developed from San Antonio to Castroville, 
D’Hanis, Uvalde, Fort Clark and Eagle Pass. 
In 1875 when the contracts for the El Paso line 
terminated, Taylor lost out to others on bids. 
He then went into business with Charles Bain, 
a former employee. They operated routes in 
other parts of the state. 

In 1876 Bain and Company announced a new 
line of coaches between San Antonio and Fort 
Concho. The route to the northeast changed 
with the times and when the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad reached Fort Worth, Texas on July 19, 
1876 that became the terminus of the stage- 
coach line. The route traveled southwestward 
to Granbury, Stephenville, Dublin, Comanche, 
Brownwood, Coleman, and Fort Concho. 

In 1877 the railroad reached San Antonio and 
Bain’s advertising reminded travelers that a 
connection to it was furnished by his stage lines. 
At this same time, two hack services were 
provided by Bain from Boerne to Comfort on 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; the other 
from San Antonio to Lavernia and Sutherland 
Springs on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

When government contracts were up for bids 
in 1878 Bain & Company secured the portion 
of the El Paso Mail Line lost by F. C. Taylor in 


1875, but the route from Fort Concho to El Paso 
now extended beyond there and included 
Canutillo (about fourteen miles northwest of 
El Paso), and Mesilla, New Mexico. Passenger 
fares were $22.00 from San Antonio to Fort 
Concho and $72.00 from San Antonio to El 
Paso. Auxiliary lines of the company included 
one that left San Antonio on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays to Laredo via 
Pleasanton, Tilden, and Fort Ewell. 

Francis C. Taylor died June 4, 1879, and his 
sister, Mary Jane Metcalfe, became manager 
at Concho Mail Station. She held the position 
until she lost her life in the Ben Ficklin flood. 

Following 1879, C. Bain and Company’s 
operation of the mail and stagecoach service 
was much the same as before with a few 
changes now and then on the schedules and the 
locations of stations. Some of the stage stops 
used besides the original ones on the various 
portions of the lines were: Comfort, Taylor’s, 
Kickapoo Springs, Coghlan’s, Doebbler’s and 
Chipman’s Ranch between Fort Concho and 
San Antonio; Camp Charlotte, San Elizario, 
Socorra, and Ysleta between Fort Concho and 
E] Paso. 

In September, 1879, Charles Bain obtained 
a contract to operate a short mail route until 
June 30, 1882 from Fort Concho to Williams 
Ranch and return. Known as #31554, Paint 
Rock, Rich Coffey, Home Creek, and Indian 
Creek were stage stations between the two 
places. 

At the same time and for the same term, 
James Hammell had a contract for route #31591 
between Fort Griffin and Fort Concho and 
return with Chimney, Phantom Hill, Buffalo 
Gap, and Fort Chadbourne as post offices and 
stops along the way. 

C. Bain and Company’s services continued 
into the 1880s, but the routes began to be 
shortened as stations were eliminated by the 
intrusion of the railroads. As the scale of 
operations diminished, the lines sold their 
equipment and stock animals to persons 
interested in short runs where some com- 
munities still needed this type of transportation 
and mail service. 

The Santa Fe Railroad entered San Angelo 
on October 1, 1888, and virtually brought the 
stagecoach era to an end. There was, however, 
a route going from San Angelo to Sherwood, 
Knickerbocker, Sonora, and Ozona that 
functioned a number of years after that. Ralph 
Watson became the owner of this line in 1905. 
In 1908 he purchased two automobiles for the 
route but kept two hacks for use in bad weather. 
The last trip on the line was made in 1910. New 
sounds of the iron horse and other means of 
travel were now heard in West Texas. 

By Nonie Green 


FIRST 
OFFICIALLY 
DESIGNATED 
COUNTY ROADS 


August 13, 1877: The Court . . . proceded to 
lay off the County into Road Districts. 
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Early photograph of Fort Concho with horses and 
surry on dirt road. Courtesy of Fort Concho National 
Historic Landmark 


District No. 1. The Road to commence at 
the Post Office at Fort Concho and run via Ben 
Ficklin to the Junction of the Stage Road with 
the Fort Concho and San Antonio Roads, said 
road to be a First Class Road and sixty feet wide 
and end at the East line of the county. John 
Lackey appointed Road overseer until the first 
term of the Coms. Court for the year 1878. 

District No. 2. To commence at St. Angela, 
to run via Fort Concho down the Telegraph road 
to the Junction of the San Antonio Road and 
the Stage Road from Ben Ficklin. Joseph White 
is hereby named Road overseer... . The citizens 
of St. Angela to work the road in said District 
No. 2. 

District No. 3. The road to run with the 
telegraph line from the Post Office at Fort 
Concho to Camp Charlotte. To be a Ist class 
road 60 feet wide. J. L. Millspaugh is hereby 
appointed Road overseer. The citizens of Fort 
Concho to work the Road in this District. 

District No. 4. The Road to start at Camp 
Charlotte and extend to the Pecos station, and 
run with the Stage Road. Jessie Cass is hereby 
appointed Road overseer. 

District No. 5. The Road to start at the post 
office in Fort Concho and lead via Ben Ryans, 
down the Telegraph Line to the line of the 
county. D. W. Dodge is hereby appointed Road 
overseer... . The citizens living on the River 
from Frary’s Springs down to work the Road. 

District No. 6. The Road to run from St. 
Angela to the Rock House to run on the north 
side of the North Concho River to be 60 feet 
wide. William Alderette is hereby appointed 
Road overseer. The Population of North Concho 
to work said Road. 

District No. 7. The road to run on the East 
Bank of South Concho from Ben Ficklin to the 
Head Spring of said Concho River. Said Road 
to be the best and most Practable route and to 


run by G. W. DeLong’s and cross the River 
below his dam. G. W. DeLong is hereby 
appointed Road overseer. Citizens residing on 
South Concho above Bismarck to work this 
Road. 

District No. 8. The Road to run the most 
Practable route from Ben Ficklin to the Head 
of Dove Creek. The Population of Spring and 
Dove Creek to work said road. Tom McDonald 
be and is hereby appointed Road overseer. 

Minutes of the Commissioners Court, 
November 13, 1877: Be it ordered by the Court 
that a new Road District be made to be Road 
District No. 9. Said road to commence at the 
fork of the Spring and Dove Creek Road about 
one mile from the Rock crossing on Main 
Concho and to extend across and up Spring 
Creek to the Head of said Spring Creek. 
Francisco Maldanatho be and is hereby 
appointed Road overseer. 


INDIAN TRAILS 
AND EARLY 
ROADS BECOME 


MAJOR 
HIGHWAYS 


Early on the morning of July 25, 1875, Lt. 
Col. William R. Shafter left Ft. Concho with 
orders to survey West Texas. Following the 
North Concho River up to present Crosby 
County, he led his troops across Texas into New 
Mexico. This expedition studied almost every 
Indian trail, stream, lake and water hole in the 
area and plotted a map which would be used 
for the next 50 years. 

An 1875 Mackenzie-Shafter military map 
showed a wagon road parallel to the North 
Concho along which the communities of 
Carlsbad, Water Valley and Sterling City 
emerged. Later, settlers called it the Old Shafter 
Military Trail. Located on the north side of the 
river, one branch of this trail forked north to 
join Mackenzie’s routes through the Staked 
Plains; another branch sloped southwest along 
Sterling Creek. 


A horse and carriage with unknown family. The tent 
in the background advertises M. C. Ragsdale. 
Ragsdale was an early photographer. His tent 
Gallery was set up on Fort Concho grounds in 1875. 
Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic 
Landmark 
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Above this southern branch, another fork 
extended east, up Mackenzie Draw, where it 
crossed the present Robert Lee Highway. This 
trail continued north past the Colorado River 
toward Fort Griffin, the origin of the old 
Mackenzie Trail. 

In 1875, Gen. Benjamin H. Grierson took 
command of Ft. Concho. An 1883 military map 
prepared for Grierson shows the road 
paralleling the North Concho still being used 
from below Ft. Concho to Lucian Wells and on 
up to Big Spring. To guard the mail routes 
which followed the course of the Middle 
Concho River, the Army had established Camp 
Charlotte in 1868. This campsite had long been 
in use by native Indians and Texas Rangers. 

Over the years, the military trails became 
hard and packed down by the horses, mules and 
wagons and settlers often followed these old 
trails. Among them were David Williams, 
George Rappleye and Jacob Knapp who 
established their sheep ranch along the North 
Concho four miles upriver from present day 
Water Valley in 1879. When the Texas Pacific 
Railroad had come as close as Big Spring in 
1881, David Williams wrote from his ranch on 
February 10, 1881: “It is now a settled fact that 
there will soon be a stage route and mail route 
right down this river from the railroad to Fort 
Concho. There will be a stage station at Jim 
Williams store four miles below here, and in 
time, I think a post office.” Later that summer 
of 1881, David Williams wrote: “Our post office 
is not yet established, but we are living in hopes. 
The railroad is now completed a little west of 
Big Spring and travel up and down this river is 
increasing all the time. No stage yet.” 

When the railroad had reached Colorado City, 
the people on the North Concho used a trail 
that once joined the Old Mackenzie Trail to go 
to Colorado City for supplies and mail brought 
in by the railroad. 

In the summer of 1881, David Williams 
wrote: “The other day I received a notice from 
the commissioners’ court that I am appointed 
one of the jurors to lay out a public road from 
San Angela to the head of this river.” In those 
days, citizens dissatisfied with a road within 
their community could circulate a petition to 
obtain a suitable number of signatures 
requesting a new road or one in a better location. 
This petition would then be presented to the 
County Commissioners Court. The court would 
appoint a “Jury of View” to survey the road 
and instruct them to plan it as near as possible 
to the demands of the petition. 

In planning the routes and building the roads, 
rough steep hills were avoided as much as 
possible. Teams of horses or mules had to have 
firm and sure footing to pull the heavy loads. 
Trailed wagons of freighters and of people on 
the move often used from two to four or more 
teams. Low water crossings of creeks and 
usually dry streams were sought out as the 
easiest and fastest routes. 
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e. a 
Leinneweber & Sellers Wagon Train from San Marcos, Texas to San A 


of Jerry M. Sheen 


Fences became formidable obstacles when 
ranchers began fencing their pastures and 
disliked others crossing their land. Com- 
promises had to be made and damages paid in 
order to get some roads surveyed and built. 

These names and ranches are mentioned in 
the field notes laying out the road from San 
Angela to Big Spring in 1885: 

Pass through the gate into Miles pasture 

.. . pass through the gate into Wm. S. Veck’s 

pasture... to a stone mound at Thomson’s 

old house... Thence to Grape Creek, cross 

L. B. Harris’ fence line of pasture east. . . 

past Gardner’s old stone house . . . thence 

cross Butterfield Trail [near Carlsbad]. . . 

thence to Chalk Creek . . . cross Harris’ 

west pasture fence . . . cross Chinook 
branch... thence to Ranger Spring stone 
mound [at Water Valley] . . . thence cross 

Chinook branch. . . thence south of [J. O.] 

Hanson’s house... Thence to south mound 

of [Gideon] Mills old house . . . Thence 

cross [R. R.] Wade’s east pasture fence. 

Thence cross Walnut Creek... . thence cross 

[R. R.] Wade’s west pasture fence to the 

south east corner of Doak’s pasture fence 

[later Broome and Sterling County line]... 

Cox Hollow, to Rogers’ Stone House... 

cross [M. I.] Smissens bend of River... 

Barnett and [W. R.] McEntyres east pasture 

fence at gate. Thence past old Soldier 

Camp [Camp Elizabeth]... to old and new 

Big Spring Road at [the] 28-mile-post to 

Big Spring. 

When the Jury of View finished their report 
to the Commissioners Court, the Court then 
decided the outcome. After approval by the 
Court, citizens of the precinct did the road work 
under the direction of an overseer. Appointed 
by the Commissioners for a period of one year, 
the overseer served only on a specified segment 


ngelo, Texas - ca. 1905. Photo courtesy 


of the road. Each month, the court required the 
overseer to submit a written report. 

The ranching enterprise of David Williams, 
George Rappleye and Jacob Knapp, received a 
notice from Overseer J. O. Hanson, to report to 
work on the road. Williams wrote, “I enclose 
our notice to work on the road. It is a literary 
curiosity. This Mr. Hanson is a kind of shining 
light in the settlement down the river. A man 
who prides himself on his education.” 

NOTICE January 2, 1882 
Messrs. William Raply and Nap. Sir 
you are herein warned to bee at the forks 
of the road wher the Mckinzy trale turns 
on Monday the 8th day of this month 
for the purpose of working on the road 
for the tearm of five days. You will each 
bring an ax with you. 
Respectfully yours, J. O. Hanson 
Overseer 


Heavy loads on difficult roads sometimes 
made it necessary to uncouple the wagons and 
to move a few at a time. If the roads became 
impassable, freight wagons loaded with 
merchandise would just be left where they were. 
Walter Gillespie, Water Valley resident in the 
1880s, had a freight line. He remarked that, “if 
the road was too bad to travel any further, we 
would just unhitch our teams and leave the 
wagons there until we could get back to it to 
move it. If someone wanted to buy anything 
off the wagons, they left money with a note. 
People could be trusted.” Dee Bright, who also 
had an early freight line running from Water 
Valley to Sterling City and Big Spring, no doubt 
faced similar circumstances. 

Stone markers were placed along the roads 
giving the mileage to the next town, and also 
marking the county line. Susan Miles, San 
Angelo historian, thinks that David Williams, 
County Commissioner for Precinct #3 from 


A rural highway near San Angelo in 1910. Courtesy of Margie Simms/Tom Green County Historical Commission 


1882 to 1886, placed the mileage markers 
between Williams’ Ranch at Yandell and San 
Angelo. Others believe that James Weddell, 
early rancher in the area, placed the markers 
along the road during a tenure as Road 
Commissioner. 

In May of 1885, the County Commissioner’s 
Court classified the public road running from 
San Angelo to Big Spring as a third class road. 

The best of roads suffered from general wear, 
rain, washouts and erosion. Water crossings 
were subject to sudden rises after a hard rain 
and swift currents were a danger to be 
contended with. In the summer of 1885, David 
Williams described one episode of crossing: 

It rained hard... The roads are as bad as 
they possibly can be. We only came about 
three miles this morning. Had to double 
teams with a stranger to make that distance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Putnam and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fox are camped here on their way back 
home from disposing of their muttons. They 
have been waiting here 24 hours and the 
creek is still rising . . . There was some 
trouble in crossing ... We noticed toward 
the rear of the procession (of about 20 
teams) a woman with a baby in her arms. 
The mother would not give up the babe, 
but had two other girls, say from six to four 
years old, and each cowboy took one of 
those in his arms. One came across all 
right, but Henry's horse stumbled... and 
fell... carrying both Henry and the child 
completely under the water and partly 
under the horse. Henry held to the bridle 
and also to the child and was on his feet in 
an instant. He mounted again and came 
on, none the worse except for the wet and 
the mud. The moment the horse fell, the 
mother, who was sitting in the wagon some 
distance behind, sprang to her feet calling 
the child’s name with the most agonizing 
shriek I ever heard. My own heart stood 
still and I felt very weak; but it was all over 
with soon. 

As soon as Henry came, I took the little 
girl in my arms and wrapped her up in a 
coat and held her very close to my breast 
until her parents came. Weren't they glad, 
though, to get their children again! I wish 
I could describe to you that mother’s joy 
as I returned the drenched child to her. 
Tears of gratitude ran down her cheeks as 


she pressed the wet little thing to her breast 

and her voice trembled with emotion as she 

poured out her thanks. 

The little girl did not seem to be at all 
frightened. She said the water was ‘pitty 
told’, and when I spoke of it as being dirty, 
she volunteered the information that she 
did not have on her best dress; and on 
discovering the water dripping from her 
sunbonnet, she laughed and said, ‘bunnit 
dot wet too.’ She was soon arrayed in the 
best dress and with the wet one hanging 
from the wagon bow to dry, they went on 
to town rejoicing. 

Before lanes were built to enclose public 
roads, much time was consumed by the number 
of gates that were opened and closed. Roads 
demanded constant care and improvement. 
David Williams, County Commissioner for 
Precinct #3, declared in a letter dated September 
7, 1886: “Iam undergoing the road racket now. 
Anticipate some trouble in enforcing the law. 
Folks clamored loudly for a road, but kick like 
steers against working it, now that I have got it 
for them...” 

Every man twenty-one years of age and older 
was responsible for a certain number of days 
work on the public roads in his community. 
If he didn’t serve his assigned time, or have 
another man serve for him, or have a valid 
reason for not serving, a legal hearing was 
held and he was held liable for the days he 
missed. 

Loads of wool were very heavy and had to 
be well protected from rain. All freight was 
carried by wagons and it often took weeks for 
it to reach the market. David Williams’ letters 
indicate that it took him six weeks to haul their 
wool to San Antonio in 1884 and to make the 
trip back home to his ranch, and this was in 
good weather all the way. 

T. J. Savell ran stage lines out from San 
Angelo. The Savell’s started their stage line in 
1895 after they had lost their cattle to the drouth. 
Theodore and Tom Savell were brothers and 
ran it for many years. Then Tom and his father, 
A. J. Savell, operated it. They began to use an 
automobile in 1909. It was an open car and it 
had an open-chain drive. All too often, a stump 
in the road broke the chain, leaving the 
passengers to wait on the side of the road until 
it was fixed. The mail car passed through the 
towns every day, one day on the way to San 


Angelo, and the next day on the return trip to 

Big Spring. The San Angelo Telephone 

Directory for 1909 carried this advertisement: 
San Angelo - Big Spring Mail, Auto 
and Stage Line. Ride with us through 
the beautiful North Concho Valley to 

Carlsbad, Water Valley, Sterling City, 

Konahassett and Big Spring. 

Tom and Will Savell, Proprietors. 

Office at Landon Hotel. 

Another advertisement in August of 1910 
proclaimed a daily auto line from San Angelo 
to Sterling City and return, stating that “Hacks 
will run daily when weather will not permit the 
running of autos. Fare to Carlsbad, $1.50; 
Water Valley, $1.75; Sterling City, $3.50. 
Express matter can be left at the Bank Exchange 
Saloon and will be carried every day.” 

The Savell Brothers also had the mail 
contract to deliver mail to Carlsbad, Water 
Valley and Sterling City. When rail service 
began to run between these towns in 1910, San 
Angelo Postmaster Blanchard wrote to 
Washington asking authority to change the mail 
schedule and allow the Savell Brothers to 
forward such mail over the new line until the 
Postmaster could make arrangements for 
regular railway mail service. 

The beginning of the 20th Century brought 
the newest advance in individual transpor- 
tation. The first automobile in Water Valley, a 
1907 Maxwell, was owned by George 
Rappleye. Another early day automobile in 
Water Valley was a Stanley Steamer, owned by 
the Turner family. 

On April 15, 1907, the 30th Legislature of 
the State of Texas approved its first regulation 
on the driving of automobiles. Before owners 
could operate vehicles on public roads, streets 
or driveways, the law required that they register 
the ownership with their county clerk. The 
county clerk received a fee of $.50 for each 
vehicle registered. The clerk then recorded the 
owners’ names in consecutive order and 
numbered them in the order of their regis- 
tration. Also, the law required owners to display 
this number in material at least six inches high, 
mounted in a conspicuous place on their 
vehicle. This number was the forerunner of our 
modern license plate. The law became effective 
August 10, 1907. 

Some who had cars began a passenger service 
from San Angelo before the railroad reached 
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Carlsbad, Water Valley and Sterling City in 
1910, although it was not a flourishing business. 
The cars accommodated the driver and four 
passengers. Caps or close-fitting hats, goggles 
and a long loose coat, called a duster, protected 
the clothing of the travelers from the dust. 
The roads at that time were winding, rough 
and dusty. A rain would wash bare rocks, make 
new holes in the road and rearrange the ruts. 
Side roads were an adventure. Any time that a 
car went on the road there were likely to be 
punctures from thorns, and blow-outs. Every 
driver carried tools, “patch” material for tire 
tubes, and a hand pump for inflating them and 


a gauge for testing the pressure. The gauge 
registererd from forty to one hundred and 
twenty pounds. There were no low-pressure 
tires then and land travel was a jolting 
experience. A slightly swollen stream or muddy 
road always delayed travel. 

In 1917, the Texas Legislature created the 
Texas Highway Department. This department 
assumed the task of registering motor vehicles 
throughout the state. 

Speed signs were placed on the public 
highways of Tom Green County in April of 
1918. The speed limit was forty-five miles per 
hour on open road. Head light testing stations 


were designated in August of 1925. The road 
running from San Angelo to Big Spring was 
simply a natural dirt road, winding around the 
fenceline and through the pastures from gate 
to gate. 

Later, the roads were graded and caliche was 
put on them for a more firm surface. Highway 
#9, later designated U. S. Highway 87, was 
paved in 1930. 

Submitted by Mary Lou McBride, 
Thomas and JoAn Earnest. 
David Williams’ letters, transcribed by 
Elton Mims, are in West Texas Collection, 
Angelo State University. 


BRIDGES OF TOM GREEN COUNTY 


The Concho River system played a big part 
in the settling of Tom Green County. Fort 
Concho was established near the confluence of 
the North and South Concho rivers. Saint 
Angela (later San Angelo) was across the North 
Concho River from the post. The village of Ben 
Ficklin was located about 4 miles south of Fort 
Concho on the South Concho River. Another 
small settlement, located further down the main 
Concho River was named Lone Wolf, after the 
Kiowa Apache Indian chief. 

Safe passage across the waterways became 
an important consideration in early day county 
legislative decisions. The Railroad Celebration 
Edition of the San Angelo Standard, published 
September 15, 1888, gives information about 
“five handsome bridges in the last two years in 
San Angelo, three of which have been 
completed.” 


Oakes Street Bridge 


The first bridge was over the North Concho 
River at the foot of Oakes Street, and was a 
double span of 100 feet with an 18-foot 
roadway. According to historical records kept 
by the Texas Department of Highway and 
Public Transportation and other sources, the 
Oakes Street Bridge was the first in the city as 
well as Tom Green County. 

The Oakes Street Bridge was constructed in 
1886 with funds supplied by county officials. 
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August 6, 1906 Flood, Oakes Street bridge. The bridge was 
constructed in 1886. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


The bridge replaced a low-water crossing used 
by travelers going to and from Saint Angela 
and Fort Concho. 

The Oakes Street Bridge was similar in 
design to the Lone Wolf Bridge (still standing). 
The Oakes Street Bridge was rebuilt in 1930 to 
provide wider traffic lanes and to repair erosion 
caused by the 1906 flood. 

Minutes of the Commissioners Court, 
Tom Green County, August 5, 1887: 

Ordered by the Court that a reward of 
Five Dollars be offered for evidence which 
convicts any person of riding or driving 
faster than a walk across the bridge over 
the North Concho River at the foot of Oakes 
Street. 

Ordered by the Court that W. S. Kelly be 
and is hereby appointed to contract for and 
have put up a sign for each end of the 
Oakes Street bridge warning persons not 
to ride or drive faster than a 

_ walk over said bridge. 


Grape Creek Bridge 

The second bridge built in 
Tom Green County was “over 
Grape Creek on the Mount 
Montvale Road,” and was a 
durable structure “making the 
North Concho Valley accessible 
to San Angelo.” This bridge was 
planned and supervised by Oscar 


Ruffini, Esq., 
architect. There 
was much dis- 


cussion at the Tom Green County 
Commissioner’s Court session 
about whether there was actually 
a need for a bridge over Grape 
Creek. Grape Creek empties into 
the North Concho about the 
present town of Carlsbad. 

B. C. Cooper, Commissioner 
from Sterling City, opposed this 
proposal. “I could spit half-way 


across that creek,” argued Mr. Cooper. “Don’t 
you think you’re a little out of order?” ruled 
the judge. “Sir, I believe I am out of order,” 
Cooper said, “for I could spit all the way across 
it.” Itis thought that Cooper opposed the bridge 
investment because there was talk about 
creating another county out of the northern 
section of Tom Green County. He did not want 
taxes from that area going for Tom Green 
County improvements. Sterling County was 
created out of Tom Green County in 1891. The 
bridge was built over Grape Creek and was used 
by residents of the northern Tom Green County 
and Sterling County. 


A bridge to the Lone Wolf 
Community 


The third bridge was described as a “hand- 
some strong wrought iron span of 150 feet with 
18-foot roadway and loading capacity of 80 
pounds per square feet built on heavy limestone 
piers bedded in rocks, limestone and earth 
approaches.” This bridge was “erected over the 
main Concho River at South San Angelo” and 
was “recently completed by J. D. O’Daniel, 
agent of the Milwaukee Bridge and Iron 
Works,” the 1888 story stated. (The bridge was 
replaced in 1921 by the existing Lone Wolf 
Bridge which is still in use although most 
vehicles prefer to use the newer Metcalfe 
Bridge on Avenue L.) 


Lone Wolf Bridge spanning Lake Concho in 1 905. The bridge was 
constructed in 1888. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission - postcard reprint 
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A glimpse of the Concho Country. Picture was taken by M. C. Ragsdale in 1906 of the Lone Wolf Bridge. 
Metcalfe Dam is shown at lower center of the picture. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


- postcard reprint 


Seven-Mile Bridge on 
Knickerbocker Road 


The fourth bridge was “over the Middle 
Concho about seven miles from San Angelo on 
Knickerbocker Road,” the 1888 story 
continued. A single paragraph in the newspaper 
in August of that year stated that the “fourth 
bridge” was nearing completion. 


Ten-Mile Bridge on 
Sherwood Road 


The fifth bridge, also a wrought-iron 
structure, spanned the Middle Concho on 
Sherwood Road, 10 miles from San Angelo. 


South Chadbourne 
Viaduct 


Apparently, there was a “causeway” or low- 
water crossing of the North Concho at the foot 
of South Chadbourne that had served for several 
years. Plans were made for a handsome bridge 
to replace the causeway. The South Chadbourne 
Street Viaduct project was put up for bid in 
January 1913. According to research done by 
Nonie Green, Tom Green County Historical 
Commission member, the two bids opened on 
March 11, 1913, were rejected as being 
excessive by Judge Oscar Frink and 
commissioners John R. Nasworthy, Gabe 
Staggs, Will Massey, and S. N. Allen. 
Readvertising brought five bids, opened on 
April 15, at noon. Commissioners unanimously 
accepted the lowest bid of $46,888.00 
submitted by Midland Engineering 
Construction Company by Grant Hornaday, 
president, Ft. Scott, Kansas. 

The first indication that the street car route 
would be extended appeared in the May 25, 
1913 San Angelo Daily Standard which 
reported that the bridge width of forty feet 
would accommodate a sidewalk on either side 
and street car tracks in the middle. The street 
car venture was not a profitable investment for 


its various owners and the rails were never 
placed across the bridge. 

Heavy rains plagued the progress of work on 
the Chadbourne Street Bridge project from the 
beginning and their reoccurrence caused delays 
many times during the con-struction period. 
Labor troubles dev-eloped in July when twelve 
concrete mixers went on strike for higher 
wages. They were im-mediately replaced by 
men doing excav-ation work. Another 
personnel incident took place in Sept-ember 
when a worker sustained serious injury in a fall 
from a twenty-five foot scaffold under the 
newly constructed arches. The Willeke Brothers 
of San Angelo were awarded the contract to 
construct the retaining walls. A bronze tablet 
with information about the bridge was placed 
on each side flush with the balustrade and in 
the middle of the bridge. 

The Tom Green County Commissioners 
Court officially accepted the new bridge at the 
June 9, 1914 meeting. A surprise awaited the 
county as Midland Engineering and 
Construction Company filed suit on July 17, 
1914, against Tom Green County for 
$10,910.32 additional expenses. The 


commissioners court retained Hill, Lee and Hill 


County Historical Commission - postcard reprint 


The South Chadbourne Viaduct was completed in 1915. Courtesy of Tom Green 


to represent the court in the suit filed in federal 
court. 

A visitor from Irion County, Richmond 
Anderson, sustained serious injuries, including 
three broken ribs, in a fall from the Chadbourne 
Bridge on September 18. He attempted to cross 
over on a narrow wall after coming from the 
Orient Station. 

Finally, on the afternoon of April 8, 1915, 
cars were allowed to traverse the new 608 feet 
long bridge consisting of six arch spans and 
four girder ones, with a 225 feet approach on 
the north side. The total cost was $61,388.21. 
The bridge was said to be one of the outstanding 
bridges in the state. 

In the September 1936 flood, the Chadbourne 
Street bridge sustained damages. January 11, 
1937 the county commissioners court approved 
repairs to be made to the bridge. The total cost 
of the repairs amounted to $8,230.40. In 1963 
the grand, aging and outdated viaduct received 
a verdict to relegate it to the scrap heap as the 
Texas Highway Department let a bid in January, 
1963 for a new Chadbourne Street Bridge. A 
sharp curve in the old bridge that was dangerous 
to motor traffic was to be corrected. The cost 
of the new bridge amounted to $342,987.00 and 
completion occurred in August 1963. 


Millspaugh/Abe Street 
Bridge 

The James L. Millspaugh Bridge was built 
in 1926 over the North Concho River at the foot 
of Abe Street. Construction costs were shared 
by city and county officials with work done by 
the Texas Highway Department. The 
Millspaugh Bridge served forty years before it 
was torn down in 1966. As part of the Bryant 
Boulevard throughway project, a new bridge, 
named Abe Street Bridge, was constructed at 
the same site to handle one-way traffic going 
south. 


Koenigheim Street Bridge 


Also, as part of the Bryant throughway 
project a new bridge was built over the North 
Concho River to handle one-way traffic going 
north. This bridge was named Koenigheim 
Street Bridge. The 
Koenigheim family 
were early settlers 
and business men in 
Saint Angela (later 
San Angelo). 
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Beaureg 
Other bridges in 
San Angelo 
Other bridges in the city include Concho 


Avenue, Roosevelt Street, Avenue L, a second 
bridge on Chadbourne Street (south of the city 


ard Avenue Bridge. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission - postcard reprint 


crossing the South Concho River), a second 
bridge on Abe Street (U.S. Highways 87 - 277 
south of the city crossing the South Concho 
River near Ben Ficklin Dam), Beauregard, 6th 
Street, 19th Street, 29th Street and the Bell 
Street Bridge. 


Loop 306 and Houston 
Harte East-West 
Expressway 


Of great importance for more safe and 
smoothly flowing traffic through and around 
San Angelo is Loop 306 and the Houston Harte 
East-West throughway with their many 
overpasses. 


Six important low-water 
crossings 


In addition, there are five important low- 
water crossings-at Irving Street, Ist Street, 14th 
Street, River Drive, and down river from the 
Ben Ficklin Dam (just below the bridge over 
the South Concho River at Highway 87 - 277 
South). 

Submitted by the Tom Green County 
Historical Commission from Standard- 
Times newspaper articles and research 

paper by Nonie Green 


TEXAS RAILROADS COME TO 
THE CONCHO VALLEY 


MAJOR RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN WEST TEXAS 
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THE TEXAS AND 
PACIFIC RAILROAD 
(T. & P.) 


As early as 1838, Texas made far reaching 
decisions that would help bring the dream of 
rail transportation to the Concho Country fifty 
years later. Texas began providing incentives 
for railroad construction by offering grants of 
land for each mile of track laid. Until 1880, 
however, West Texans would have to depend 
on the stagecoach and freight wagon for contact 
with the world of East Texas to say nothing of 
communicating with the folks who lived to the 
north or south of them. 

The 1880s marked the beginning of feverish 
railroad construction. The first railroad to 
venture west was the Texas and Pacific. The 
line reached Fort Worth in 1876 and then stalled 
for four years. 

Earlier, in 1873, the Texas Legislature had 
allotted the T. & P. twenty sections of Texas 
public lands for each mile constructed. In 
compliance with an amendment to the state 
constitution in 1873, grants were made not to 
exceed twenty sections to the mile with 
alternate sections reserved for the State 
Common School Fund. Most of the land located 
in West Texas was offered at fifty cents an acre, 
but even at that price few sales were made in 
the early years. After the arrival of the railroads, 
land values increased appreciably. The land 


grants were initially a means to implement 
construction by providing collateral for the sale 
of railroad bonds. The railroads were also 
required to pay state and county taxes from the 
date that they received title to their land grants. 

The T. & P. pushed westward and on February 
28, 1881, “opened” Abilene at a public auction 
of town lots. The railroad reached Sweetwater 
by late March 1881 and Big Spring six weeks 
later. Sierra Blanca, which turned out to be the 
final end-of-track town for the T. & P., was 
reached by December 16, 1881. 

The T. & P. had by-passed San Angelo and 
Tom Green County to the north, relegating San 
Angelo to the status as a terminal point on a 
branch line. Both Sweetwater and San Angelo 
hoped to be a major railroad center on a Class I 
North-South, East-West rail system. 

Another great railroad system that would 
impact San Angelo and Tom Green County was 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. State laws 
for years required that all Texas trackage be 
owned by a Texas corporation with head- 
quarters in the state. Technically, the Santa Fe 
owned no railroads in Texas, although it 
acquired short lines and constructed miles of 
track under the corporate name of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company, with 
general offices in Galveston, and the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe, with general offices in Amarillo. 
The officers of the parent company were the 
same as those in Texas. 

The original Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
(which had been built north from Galveston to 
Fort Worth by 1881 and extended its trackage 
as far west as Lampasas by 1882) was acquired 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in 1886. 
In due time, the Santa Fe extended the 
Lampasas line to Brownwood and Ballinger. 
By September 17, 1888, the line had reached 
San Angelo. 

The arrival of the railroad was hailed with a 
tremendous celebration by the townsfolk. Over 
4,000 visitors, many of them railroad officers, 
participated in the two-day festivities. Former 
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santa Fe Depot, Sen Angelo, Texas 


Santa Fe Railroad Station at Chadbourne and 4th Streets, built in 1889. Courtesy of Margie Simms/Tom 
Green County Historical Commission 


Governor Francis Lubbock gave the welcoming 
address. A ninety-minute parade ended at Miles 
Bend on the North Concho River. The afternoon 
barbecue of sixty beeves and two hundred sheep 
rapidly disappeared. There were speeches, 
riding, and baseball games. The fun continued 
the next day with a shooting match, horse races, 
and a grand ball that evening at the county 
courthouse with music by the Corsicana 
Electric Band. 

The enthusiasm was not merely generated by 
the sights and sounds of the Gulf, Colorado and 
Santa Fe’s steam-powered train, but was a 
reflection of the fruition of the citizens’ faith in 
the railroad. 


THE KANSAS CITY, 
MEXICO AND ORIENT 
RAILROAD OF TEXAS 


The last major railroad promoter was Arthur 
E. Stilwell, who had promoted the Kansas City 
Southern and the Pittsburg & Gulf Railway 
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Parade celebrating the coming of the railroad - 1888. Ragsdale photograph. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


companies but had been forced out of control 
of those lines. Stilwell planned a railroad that 
would connect Kansas City to Topolobampo 
on the west coast of Mexico, a distance of 1600 
miles, thereby shortening the distance to the 
Pacific coast by 400 miles. 

Stilwell discovered a quiescent railroad in 
West Texas, the Panhandle & Gulf Railway 
Company that was to be built from Sweetwater 
to San Angelo. This line had taken over the 
charter of the Colorado Valley Railroad 
Company. The latter railroad had built eight 
miles of track out of Sweetwater and then 
suspended activities. Stilwell had managed to 
get Mexican concessions to build south from 
Presidio to Chihauhua and over the Sierra 
Madres to Los Mochis and the potential deep- 
water port of Topolobampo on the coast. 
Stilwell removed Sweetwater’s eight-mile track 
and relaid it in Mexico as a sign of good faith 
to Mexico and to protect his Mexican 
concessions. 

Stilwell’s charter for the Kansas City, Mexico 
and Orient Railroad of Texas was granted 
August 23, 1905. Most railroads in those days 
tacked “Gulf” or “Pacific” to the end of their 
corporate names. Some were satisfied with the 
term “Rio Grande.” Not Arthur E. Stilwell, who 
considered stopping anywhere short of the Far 
East as indicative of pessimism. Thus the 
“Orient Route” was born. 

Sweetwater hoped to be the state head- 
quarters of Stilwell’s KC M&O Railroad. San 
Angelo had like ambitions. Sweetwater 
managed to raise $10,000 for stock of one of 
Stilwell’s several construction companies in 
order to get construction started in Sweetwater. 
Stilwell also had pieced together various rights- 
of-way in Kansas and Oklahoma and had done 
considerable construction in those states. 

The Orient of Texas began construction from 
Sweetwater in 1904 towards the Oklahoma line 
and arrived there in December 1907. The 
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Kansas and Oklahoma segment did not arrive 
until a year later, December 1, 1908. 

The 77-mile stretch from Sweetwater to San 
Angelo was finally completed by June of 1909. 
The citizens of Tom Green had done all possible 
to expedite the construction of the Orient to San 
Angelo. The county had presented the rights- 
of-way, plus a cash bonus of $100,000 was 
raised in San Angelo and $250,000 of city bonds 
were subscribed. All this was offered, providing 
that the Orient’s state headquarters, general 
office and shops be located in San Angelo. 

The first Orient train steamed into San 
Angelo from the north October 1, 1909. The 
railroad surreptitiously moved its employees 
from Sweetwater and established their offices 
and shops in San Angelo. The indignant citizens 
of Sweetwater then secured an injunction 
against the Orient to prevent the move. After 
considerable litigation the Texas Supreme Court 
ruled in favor of San Angelo. 

The Orient was to construct a passenger depot 
not to cost less than $15,000 with a separate 
independent freight depot being built with in a 
reasonable time frame. A two-story red brick 
structure of southwestern design with red tile 
roof was constructed at 701 South Chadbourne 
Street. The depot had wide verandas and a 
spacious waiting room. A repair shop, or 
roundhouse for the steam engines was built in 
1909 on East Avenue K. The roundhouse could 
hold as many as 17 engines. Later, an ice dock 
and a tie-treating plant were constructed. 

Several other railroad promoters were also 
interested in the Orient route to San Angelo and 
the potential of the city as a major rail center. 
One, Robert A. Love of Kansas City, succeeded 
in 1909, with county and city support, in 
chartering the Concho, San Saba & Llano 
Valley Railroad with San Antonio as its ultimate 
terminal. The road was to start from the Orient 
tracks at Miles, about 22 miles from San 
Angelo, and go from there to Paint Rock and 
then on south. The seventeen-mile line to Paint 
Rock was completed and in operation in 1910 
but never went any further. 

During the time Love was building from 
Miles to Paint Rock, another chain of events 
was occurring at San Angelo which directly 
affected the Concho, San Saba, and Llano 
Valley Company. To the west of Tom Green 
County lay a vast area of land ideally suited to 
cattle and sheep raising. Beginning in the 1880s 
large numbers of persons went west to San 
Angelo and started ranching. Counties were 
created and prosperity and growth could be 
sensed in the free West Texas air. One particular 
area which gave promise was Sterling County, 
created out of Tom Green County on March 4, 
1891, and organized shortly thereafter. 

The population in this ranching area was 
increasing rapidly. Of more importance to the 
railroad builders was the steady increase in the 
cattle and sheep business in the surrounding 
area. Even more benefit could be gained if a 
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railroad line could be constructed on to the 
northwest to Lubbock on the High Plains. 

In 1909, J. J. Lanin, W. G. Shafer, and W. J. 
Springer came from Iowa to San Angelo to 
promote a line to Sterling City, the county seat 
of Sterling County. They asked that San Angelo 
donate a $100,000 bonus and right-of-way 
through the county. The terms were met and on 
August 4, 1909, a contract was signed with 
the promoter’s corporation, the Northern 
Construction Company. The project was 
actually completed by the Concho, San Saba, 
Llano Valley Company, which was then 
controlled by the Santa Fe system. 


SANTA FE PARK 


San Angeloans were disturbed over the fact 
that the Santa Fe acquired control of the 
Concho, San Saba, and Llano Valley stock 
because of the $40,000 which Tom Green 
County citizens had promised in order to get 
the line built to Sterling City. During the 
summer of 1912, George E. Webb and T. C. 
Wynn of San Angelo went to Chicago to obtain 
the return of the money. They were successful, 
but a stipulation was made that the funds would 
be invested for the benefit of the city. A thirty- 
acre tract of land along the river in the 
downtown area was purchased and made into 
a park. An additional block of land was 
purchased near each of the four elementary 
(Ward) schools in San Angelo. A sum of 
$10,000 was retained to set up a trust fund for 
park upkeep. Thus, San Angelo acquired 
railroad connection with Sterling City as well 
as a recreation center appropriately named 
Santa Fe Park. The park and school playgrounds 
have been enjoyed by many as the years have 
passed. 

The Orient, meanwhile continued to move 
toward Mexico. In June, 1911, the tracks 
reached Girvin on the Pecos River. In 
March, 1913, the Orient went into receivership. 
A few months later Stilwell was injured in an 
elevator accident and retired from the railroad 
business. 


THE KANSAS CITY, 
MEXICO & ORIENT 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


In July, 1914, the company was again 
reorganized, this time as the KC M&O Railroad 
Company. Traffic was light and revenue short. 
The outbreak of World War I and the 
nationalization of all American railroads on 
January 1, 1918, saved the Orient once again. 
For a glorious two years troop trains 
crisscrossing the nation daily made their stops 
in San Angelo. After government control of 
the railroads ended in 1920, the Orient was 
returned to its owners. The line went into 
receivership again. In 1922, the Orient was 
reorganized a third time and named the 
Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient Railway. The 
headquarters remained in San Angelo. 


Revenues continued to lag, and the road was 
destined for junking when on May 28, 1923, 
Santa Rita Oil Well Number I blew in at Big 
Lake, 60 miles west of San Angelo. The Big 
Lake find was followed by the McCamey 
discovery—the Yates pool and the McElroy field. 
All contributed to increased volume of traffic 
as oilfield equipment, machines, pipe, 
derricks, went into Big Lake. Crude oil was 
shipped out by the trainload. Freight traffic in 
1925 was heavy. California fruit trains were 
routed north through San Angelo. The 
refrigerator cars were picked from the Southern 
Pacific at Alpine and iced at the Orient’s ice 
dock in San Angelo then dispatched north to 
Altus, Oklahoma, and Kansas City. 

Considerable revenue was realized from farm 
and ranch traffic - cattle trains of eighty cars 
were not uncommon. The development of the 
oil industry raised the dollar volume of oil and 
oil supplies shipped over the Orient to 48 
percent gross revenue. The boom station at 
McCamey is supposed to have grossed 
$750,000 in one month. Before installation of 
pipelines Orient’s oil trains ran through San 
Angelo on an hourly basis. Locomotives were 
leased from other lines to meet the demand. The 
Orient of Texas was profitable for a while, but 
the oil traffic started dwindling when Humble 
Oil and Refining built a pipeline to the Gulf in 
1928. 

The Santa Fe purchased the KC M&O lines 
in 1928 for $14.5 million and by 1929 had 
obtained trackage rights over the Southern 
Pacific from Alpine to Paisano and Presidio. 
The new owners built a bridge at Presidio to 
connect the Texas line with the Kansas City, 
Mexico, & Orient of Mexico, part of which had 
been built. Thus the Orient line was completed. 

Anew era began for San Angelo with the sale 
of the Orient to the Santa Fe. Community 
leaders envisioned San Angelo a hub city for 
railroad traffic with service available to the four 
points of the compass. Santa Fe officials 
abandoned the 1909 depot at North Chadbourne 
and 4th Streets and moved their offices into the 
former Orient headquarters at 701 South 
Chadbourne and Irving Streets. The Santa Fe 
promptly built the sixty-six mile Sonora Branch 
south from San Angelo to tap the livestock 
market on the Edwards Plateau region. 

The great depression of the 1930s forced 
many changes in the Santa Fe system. The more 
economical diesel fuel engines replaced the 
steam engines. Pullman service was dis- 
continued. Limited passenger service was 
provided by the newer modernized railcars 
known simply as “Doodlebugs.” Changes in 
routing fruit shipments were made, missing San 
Angelo entirely. The icing dock was closed. The 
tie-treating plant was moved to Wellington, 
Kansas. The flood of 1936 damaged much of 
the track on the Concho, San Saba, Llano Valley 
line to Paint Rock. The Santa Fe was authorized 
to abandoned the line in 1937. 
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Rail service gave way to progress. Improved 
highspeed highways with an ever increasing 
fast and efficient fleet of trucks, the private 
automobile, the bus and airplane, pipelines— 
all have reduced the importance of the railroad 
in the matter of hauling less-than-carload freight 
or passenger service. Improved communi- 
cations methods, bulk cargo, computer 
control—all these have improved operating 
efficiency. Railroad revenues declined and the 
officials sought to curb their losses by closing 
the unprofitable lines. 

The Sterling City branch was abandoned on 
July 30, 1958. The roundhouse was demolished 
in 1962. In 1971 the sixty-four mile Sonora 
branch was abandoned. Santa Fe relocated its 
personnel, equipment and all offices to its East 
28th Street yards 

San Angelo’s first depot, the beautiful 
Spanish Mission style depot that once housed 
offices for the Santa Fe line at Fourth and North 
Chadbourne, fell to the wrecker’s hammer in 
1947. Built in 1908, the rambling, belfried 
building was said to be one of the most 
“Modernistic” of its day. It had been retired 
from railroad service, however, in the late ‘20s 
when Santa Fe took over. The purpose of the 
building demolition was to make way for a 
downtown shopping center that never 
materialized. 


STEAM ENGINE 
NUMBER 1316 


The economical changes necessary for the 
Santa Fe Railroad to survive caused the steam 
locomotives to be retired from service in 1952. 
The living, fire-breathing symbol of the old 
railroad was given its doomsday call and the 
steam locomotives were sidelined as more 
dependable diesels pulled the cars. 

Most of the steam engines were scrapped - 
all except one, the 1316. Built in 1911, the 1316 
had six 72-inch-diameter driving wheels. At 
one time the 1316 had hauled passengers and 
freight for the Santa Fe, scorching the plains of 
West Texas at up to 96 miles per hour. 

Santa Fe number 1316, given to the city of 
San Angelo, was removed to the grounds of Fort 
Concho for display. The engine remained on 


Santa Fe Depot, ca. 1953. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 


display until the 1980s when the 
city sold it to the Texas State 
Railroad in East Texas. 
Renumbered 500, the engine 
was restored and placed back on 
the tracks as an excursion train 
running a 50-mile round trip 
through the pine and hardwood 
forests between Rusk and 
Palestine. The huffing-puffing 
iron giant allows eager tourists 
to experience the exhilaration of 
steam-powered 
travel enjoyed 
when engine 
Number 1316 first came to 
the Concho Country. 

During the wars (World War 
I, World War II, Korea and 
Vietnam & others), the trains 
were carriers for much of the 
troops, guns, trucks, ammun- 
ition and other supplies. In © 
peace time trains were the 
haulers for cantaloupes, onions 
from Presidio & cattle, wool, 
cotton, grain, oil, and butane 
were hauled from West Texas area. Hoboes 
hooked rides from one town to the other. Grain, 
especially sorghum (maize) was moved through 
San Angelo, between 16- and 17,000 cars a 
week passed through San Angelo hauling the 
grain to Mexico for exporting to Russia. In 
1959, the road bed was to be sold to the three 
counties traversed—Tom Green, Coke, and 
Sterling—for highway pur-poses. The last 
passenger train pulled out of San Angelo June 
21, 1965, the first time in about 77 years that 
the city was without passenger rail services. 

Compiled from articles submitted by 
Robert Byrns and Howard Lawless 


RAILROAD SPUR 
TO STERLING 
CITY - 1910 


The railroad was the backbone of 
transportation in the 1880s so there was great 
excitement when the railhead of the Gulf, 
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First railroad bridge and first passenger train to cross the Conchos 
- 1909. Ragsdale postcard reprint, Courtesy of Nonie Green/Tom 


Green County Historical Commission 
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Depot at Sterling City ca. 1910. Courtesy of Dan Glass, Sterling City 
Historical Commission 


Colorado and Santa Fe reached San Angelo in 
the fall of 1888. As early as 1891, the Santa Fe 
had mapped out an extension of the railroad 
from San Angelo to Big Spring. About 1905 
work began in earnest by progressive minded 
businessmen along with land owners of ways 
and means to bring the dream of a spur off the 
railroad from San Angelo through Carlsbad and 
Water Valley to Sterling City. 

The corporation of the Concho, San Saba and 
Llano Valley Railway was formed. Later the 
Santa Fe took control of this project. The line 


was to consist of two disconnected segments, 
one from San Angelo to Sterling City, the other 
from Miles City to Paint Rock. 

Construction on the segment to Sterling City 
began August 1, 1909, under the direction of 
Chief Engineer M. F. Temple and Mr. Sullivan. 
The surveying crew found the “level country 
would give little trouble in building a track. 
The little creeks running into the North Concho 
will require some small bridges to be built.” 

A contract for grading the line had been let 
to A. Moore of Newton, Kansas. The crew 
cleared the right of way for the new line, 
working from San Angelo toward Sterling City. 
When the graders moved on, another crew, 
using teams of horses or mules pulling 
“fresnos,” moved in to distribute the “ballast” 
- gravel and crushed stone - that supported the 
cross ties. Other crews used steam-powered 
pile drivers to pound timber into place for the 
trestles that spanned the ravines and creeks. 
(Business on the Savell and White automobile 
mail line, between San Angelo and Big Spring, 
picked up. The riding back and 
forth of the Santa Fe surveyors, 
prospectors and land men was the 
cause of the exceptionally heavy 
traffic.) Crews placed cross ties in 
position and tamped them firmly 
into the ballast. The laying of the 
steel was done by the crews of the 
Santa Fe. About the middle of July, 
_ the tracks reached Sterling City. By 
the end of July, railroad agents 
accepted shipments for the first run. 

Exactly one year after work on 
the 43-mile track began, the first 
train rolled out of Sterling City. For 
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this initial trip to San Angelo the engine pulled 
one baggage car and one passenger coach. 
When huge crowds gathered for the free ride, 
the agent wished for another passenger coach. 

The San Angelo Standard carried many 
articles regarding whether Sterling City would 
be the “terminus” of the railroad or whether it 
would continue on to Big Spring. That question 
was answered when the civil engineering 
parties were transferred to the Lometa 
extension. 

Wooden depots at Water Valley and Carlsbad 
were rapidly built. A box car served as a 
temporary depot at Sterling City until a brick 
depot with tile roof was built by the local 
people. A quarter of a mile north of the Water 
Valley depot, loading pens for cattle and sheep 
were constructed by the railroad company along 
with a dipping vat. A right-of-way running from 
the river to the depot was purchased from 
Harve Earnest in 1910. A pump house on 10- 
foot stilts or piers was built at the river to get 
water up to a tank at the depot. The cypress 
tank held 47,000 gallons of water and provided 
water to the dipping vat at the stock pens, 
section house and also for the coal-burning 
steam engine used to pull the cars. 


Coal-burning engine at the Carlsbad Depot. Courtesy of W. J. Teel 


The railroad provided a much needed mode 
of transportation for most could not yet afford 
the automobile. The train made a round trip 
once a day from Sterling City to San Angelo 
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and back. The rail- 
road also brought 
increased prosperity 
and growth to the 
little villages along 
the spur. Also with 
several “wet” years 
and cotton prices up, 
more farmers were 
trying their hand at 
dry land cotton 
farming. A group of 
men formed the Water 
Valley Gin Company. 
Near the depot, they 
con-structed a tall wooden building to house 
the cotton compressing equipment. Stockmen 
used the railroad to ship almost all the cattle 
and sheep marketed outside the county. 
“Turners-dale” was a stop and loading area for 
sheep and cattle near Grape Creek. Other pens 
and loading chutes were located at Broome and 
Sterling City. The shrill, blatant whistle of the 
steam engine announced the arrival of the train 
until 1949, when the steam engine was replaced 
with a diesel driven engine. 

The development of automobiles, trucks and 
buses began to give the railroad competition 
for carrying people and merchandise. Extension 
of pipelines spelled further competition for the 
railroad. By 1937, rail traffic began dropping 
and passenger traffic virtually stopped on the 
San Angelo-Sterling City spur. In 1958 the 
railroad company requested permission to 
abandon the line. In October, 1958, the Railroad 
Commission granted permission to eliminate 
service. 

During 1959, the railroad salvaged the steel 
rails and ties, leaving an elevated strip of land 
next to the highway from San Angelo to Sterling 
City. The depots at Water Valley and Carlsbad 
were torn down and salvaged for the wood. 
Santa Fe deeded the 
narrow strip of land 
from Grape Creek to 
Sterling City to the 
State of Texas in 1974 
and it merged into 
four-lane U.S. #87 
North. The brick depot 
at Sterling City is still 
in use, having been 
deeded back to that 
city in 1975 by the 
railroad. 

Without the ener- 
- - getic activities of the 
: ae aks ¢ railroads, West Texas 
would have remained 
a region composed 
mostly of cattle 
ranches and cowtowns. Those small 
communities along the spur were pushed into 
the 20th century and on to new horizons by the 
impact of this short spur of the Santa Fe. 


Almost all evidence that a railroad ever went 
through Carlsbad, Water Valley and Sterling 
City is now gone, except for a lot of fond 
memories. The railroad served its time and 
purpose .. . and then rolled on into history. 

Submitted by Mary Lou McBride, W. J. 

Teel, JoAn and Thomas Earnest 


STREET CARS IN 
SAN ANGELO, 
1908-1915 


At one time the “Clickety-Clack and Clang- 
Clang” announced the existence of the trolley 
or streetcar in San Angelo. The city of San 
Angelo granted a franchise to The San Angelo 
Power and Traction Company, who proposed 
building a streetcar route that would provide 
transportation to various areas of San Angelo. 
The enterprising firm, owned by E. E. Bailey 
and Charles T. Paul, laid out the suburb of Lake 
View and planned to build the streetcar lines to 
serve the Lake View development and the fair 
grounds. Stock in the firm was sold to the 
citizens. 

Beginning in 1908, the tracks were installed. 
The main track ran north on Chadbourne 
beginning at Concho Avenue, crossed the Santa 
Fe tracks at Fifth Street, continuing on to 25th 
Street in Lake View. Eventually, rails were also 
laid beginning at the intersection of Harris 
Avenue at North Chadbourne. The line ran east 
on Harris to Main Street, north on Main Street 
to Preusser, east on Preusser, ending at 
Browning Street. Approximately five miles of 
track was laid. 

Western Electric Company provided the 
power for the streetcars. The power station was 
north of the Santa Fe tracks at Fifth Street in a 
loop made by the line in returning to 
Chadbourne. The site of the power plant and 
track repair facilities was where the Western 
Iron Works plant is today. A generator fired by 
natural gas obtained from lignite coal supplied 
the electric power. The smoke, soot and fumes 
expelled from the gas extraction plant became 
a problem for the surrounding neighborhood. 

Service on the streetcar line was regular, but 
not too fast. To reach the north end of town 
took about 30 minutes, while only 15 minutes 
were required to travel out the east line. The 
first streetcar ran on September 7, 1908, 
beginning at the Landon Hotel at the corner of 
Chadbourne and Concho Avenue. J. T. 
Reasonover was well-known as one of the 
conductors of the streetcar. The streetcar line 
had some accidents. An early day photograph 
documents a collision with an automobile that 
demolished a wheel on the automobile. 

The use of the streetcars did not produce the 
necessary funds for a profitable business for 
the owners. Without extending the line to serve 
existing southern and western parts of San 
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Angelo across the river as well as the projected 
southward growth of the town, the line was 
doomed to shortage of passengers. The 
company went into receivership and Sam 
Crowther brought the business in 1909, paying 
$38,000. The new company was named the San 
Angelo Street Railway Company. Crowther 
was the president and J. D. Sugg served as vice- 
president. R. S. Grimes was the manager. 

In August 1910, the city levied a paving 
assessment against the streetcar firm and the 
line again found itself in financial difficulty. In 
January 1911, the San Angelo National Bank 
received a judgment against the company, and 
on March 9th the company’s assets were sold 
at auction to J. D. Sugg for $30,000. Sugg 
reorganized the line and named it the San 
Angelo Power and Street Railway Company. 
For the next four years the city’s paving 
assessments were ignored. The tracks and 
equipment were not kept up. Finally, on 
November 19, 1915, a new city council 
demanded action from Sugg, at which point 
Sugg offered to give the entire operation to the 


J. T. Reasonover - Pioneer Street Car conductor. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission. Reprint from San Angelo Marches On. 


Trolley on Chadbourne Street, looking north. Cross street is Twohig 
Avenue. Businesses on the west side of the street are the San Angelo 
National Bank building, with Park Dry Goods on the corner across 
Twohig Avenue. Courtesy of Margie Simms/Tom Green County 


city. Because the streetcar line was 
not profitable, the city council 
turned down the offer. However, 
Sugg won a judgment in district 
court that he was not personally 
liable for the company’s liabilities. 

Newspaper articles and minutes 
of the city commission chronicle 
the disposition of some of the 
streetcar rails. In December of 
1915, the franchise was nullified 
and the Street Railway Company 
was ordered to take up its track. 
When J. D. Sugg failed to do so, 
the city removed some of the rails 
in 1917 at a cost of $13,000. The 
city then sued Sugg to recover the 
cost and Sugg had to pay. In June 
of 1920, J. D. Sugg made a deal to sell the 
removed rails to the Orient Railroad. The 
railroad was to pay $30 a ton for the 60-pound 
rail. The Orient planned to trade the old rails in 
on new ones to be used in building an extension 
of the railroad to Sonora. However, the Santa 
Fe acquired the Orient, and built the Sonora 
line. 

The streetcars ceased operation here in 1915, 
only seven years after they had begun their 
service in San Angelo. Automobiles were 
becoming more affordable and 
the streetcar company could not 
operate at a profit. The Concho 
River played a role in the failure 
of the streetcar lines, also. 
Crossing the river to carry lines 
to the south would have meant 
huge outlays of capital for IS 
bridges. At that time the only 
crossings were a low water 
causeway on Chadbourne and 
a wooden bridge crossing the 
river on Beauregard Avenue. 

Eventually the city disposed 
of the remaining property of the 
streetcar line to the San Angelo 
Street Railway and Power 
Company, which later sold to 
West Texas Utilities Company in 1924. 
According to the San Angelo Standard-Times 
Golden Anniversary Number, May 3, 1934, 
WTU was still paying taxes of about $137.50 
per year on the old rails that remained 
embedded in the streets and are now covered 
with asphalt. 

Submitted by the Tom Green County 

Historical Commission. Compiled from 
newspaper articles. 


AVIATORS, 
AIRCRAFT AND 
AIRFIELDS 


SAN ANGELO 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


Aviation activity flared up in West Texas in 
the 1920s, sparked by pioneering spirit and 
fueled by an oil boom. An occasional 
barnstormer, such as Reg Robbins in his tri- 
motored Ford, would fly low over a town to 
draw a crowd, land in a pasture, and sell rides. 
Karl T. Kuhl, in a military biplane from 
Chicago, had put on an aerobatics show for the 
1916 San Angelo Fall Fair. In 1924 George Motl 
and his brother bought a five-passenger plane 
which had a French engine, hired a pilot, and 
planned to do some barnstorming. The venture 
was short-lived. The pilot was experienced in 
flying only a Jenny. His first landing damaged 
this larger plane so much that it took three 
months to repair it. Next time Herbert Haas flew 
it; his first landing at the polo field resulted in 
the plane rolling up into a total loss. The Motls 
went back into the auto repair business and 
specialized in radiators. 


San Angelo Municipal Airport 
Earl Reed (on left) and Luther Reed (on right) in 1927 with the airplane 
they built in the barn. 


Farmers, ranchers, mechanics, roughnecks, 
and clerks studied flight instructions published 
in magazines and ordered blueprints to build 
their own airplanes. In 1927, Luther and Earl 
Reed built one in their father’s barn near Miles. 
Luther and the airplane made their first flight 
together; then Luther sold the plane to get 
money for flight instructions. Marvin Raiborn 
learned the flight magazine instructions so well 
that he needed only four and a half hours of 
instruction from Luther Reed to solo. 

Carl Cromwell, an oil man, saw the need for 
quick transportation among drilling sites and 
various cities. He bought a plane, hired a pilot, 
and built a landing field at Texon for his own 
travels. He strongly promoted construction of 
the first San Angelo Municipal Airport. The city 
council resolved on June 5, 1928, to purchase 
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an aviation field. Sam H. Jones and his wife 
conveyed 249.46 acres to the city of San 
Angelo. The land was about five miles south 
of the city limits on the old San Antonio 
Highway. The airport was primitive compared 
to present-day complexes. So were the air- 
planes. For the most part, they had no landing 
light, radios, starters or brakes. Their frames 
were wooden and their skins fabric. 

Embree Hunt and Carl Cromwell 
orchestrated the official opening of the airport. 
Seventy-seven airplanes flew in and spectators 
who came to see the show were estimated at 
5,000. Paul Scott and H. R. Raymond came 
from Phoenix, Arizona, flying a tri-motored 
plane. They made eight flights over the city, 
carrying twelve passengers each flight that first 
day, January 24, 1929. Also, a crash that day 
killed three people—a pilot, Alvous Henley, 
professional ball player, Don Frazee and 
manager of a theater in Fort Worth, W. E. 
Shytles. But the program continued on schedule 
with all kinds of contests. Those competing 
were L. E. Derryberry of Abilene, Jerry 
Marshall of Fort Worth, Ross Arnold of San 
Angelo, Mat A. Nierninen of Houston and Paul 
Braniff of Oklahoma City. Cromwell continued 
“wildcatting” until he was killed in a car 
accident September 27, 1931, near Sheffield, 
PA. Jimmie Mattern, a fellow pilot and friend 
of Cromwell, was with him when he was killed. 
Mattern went on to break many records and was 
internationally famous. 


ods & 
San Angelo Municipal Airport 


October 1930. (Left to right), Airmail pilot (unidentified) and Autrey 


Monsey, airport manager. 


Embree Hunt was manager of the airport 
from its opening until the city started operating 
it as a municipal field. Herbert Haas was an 
early instructor of the Bill Ramsey School of 
Aviation. Some of his first students were Monte 
Lane, Harry Peiser and Autrey Monsey. Monte 
Lane soloed March 8, 1930. He crashed his 
plane at Veribest in 1932 and was not able to 
fly again until 1940. He went on to teach cadets 
at Cuero, and basic training at Brady. He was 
commissioned a first lieutenant, instructing at 
Goodfellow Field and later served in the Pacific 
bringing back the wounded. 

Harry Peiser, another instructor and friend 
of Lane, instructed Texas Tech students on a 
government contract for two years. He returned 
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to San Angelo after the war as a building 
contractor. 

Autrey Monsey was appointed manager of 
the airport and qualified for his airplane and 
engine mechanic’s license on April 27, 1929. 
He started a ground and flying school in 1931 
using pusher type Curtiss Wright Junior planes, 
with Lawrence Delavan as an instructor. Some 
of the students who soloed at the school were 
“Little George” McEntire of Sterling City, 
“Pappy” Luther Reed from Miles, Mary Lowe 
from Lowake, Byron Byrd, Paul Tubbs, 
“Shorty” Stubblefield, Jess York, Truett Young, 
Cecil Walton, Fran Ridout, Justus Pool, 
Margaret Schlosser, Katherine Jamison and 
Scott Johnson. Monsey was killed in a crash 
November 20, 1932. His son-in-law, Luther 
Reed, assumed the duties as manager and 
station manager for American Airways. He 
operated the San Angelo School of Aviation 
until 1935. 

Other airport managers were Luther Reed, 
Bill Glober, Frank Jones, Ernest Ruffini and 
H. L. Carter. 

A number of celebrities visited San Angelo 
through the airport: Wiley Post, Will Rogers, 
Jimmie Mattern, Major Jimmie Doolittle, 
Captain Ira C. Eaker (chief pilot on the Question 
Mark, the Army’s endurance record-breaking 
airplane). Wallace Berry, the movie actor, made 
regular refueling stops there. So did Dr. 
Brinkley, whose radio advertising was banned 
in Kansas; so he moved to Mexico and blasted 
the airways from there. 

Activity at the municipal 
airport dwindled with the 
buildup leading to World War 
II. The city closed the field 
because the take-off and 
landing patterns interfered 
with military flight operations 
at Goodfellow Field. San 
Angelo had no municipal 
airport until January of 1946, 
when Mathis Field was turned 
over to the city. The field’s 
name was changed to San 
Angelo Regional Airport/ 
Mathis Field. 

By Oressa Martin 


MATHIS FIELD 


Goodfellow Field was not the only Army Air 
Corps base to be found in San Angelo. As 
construction began on what was to become 
Goodfellow Field, plans were made to build a 
new municipal airport for the City of San 
Angelo. In January 1941, the city purchased 
670 acres of pasture land near Lake Nasworthy 
from the West Texas Utilities Company. After 
receiving a grant from the Works Progress 
Administration, a Depression-era federal relief 
agency, work began on the new airport. While 
the city expended almost $100,000 on the 


project, the WPA provided the majority of the 
funds required to build the new facility. 

The new airport, named Carr Field in honor 
of Robert G. Carr, a local oilman and civic 
leader, was completed shortly after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. In January 1942 Lieutenant 
Colonel George M. Palmer, commander of 
Goodfellow Field, and Robert Carr successfully 
combined their energies to bring a bombardier 
school to Carr Field. In March 1942 Senator 
Tom Connally and Governor “Pappy” Lee 
O’ Daniel announced that an Air Corps training 
facility would come to Carr Field. 

This second airfield was known initially as 
the San Angelo Army Air Field (Bombardier 
School), although known locally as Concho 
Field or Carr Field. The name was later changed 
at the request of Robert Carr to Mathis Field, 
in memory of Lieutenant Jack Mathis, a 
posthumous Medal of Honor recipient from San 
Angelo. 

By John C. Ferguson 


RELIGION 
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PARSON ANDREW JACKSON POTTER, METHODIST CIRCUIT RIDER. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 
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This cross adorned the tower of the adobe Immaculate Conception Academy building, which 
opened in 1888. The cross was moved in 1899 or 1900 to the frame building of the second 
Academy. It is now in the collections of Fort Concho Museum. 


THE CROSS came to the Concho country in 
fits and starts over many years. Sometime 
between 1628 and 1632 (eight to twelve years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock), Franciscan priests were in this vicinity 
establishing missions that served the Jumano 
Indians. In 1640 another band of Roman 
Catholics came from El Paso del Norte to the 
Conchos. Still other Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries visited here in 1683 and explored the 
rivers. 

By 1757 to 1767 the Spaniards had a presidio 
and mission on the San Saba River near the 
present town of Menard. Its six priests and its 
soldiers and civilians were slain in a bloody 
massacre by Comanche warriors in 1758. The 
Spaniards returned for a few years more before 
abandoning this post in 1767. 

After Fort Concho was established in 1867, 
and several settlements grew up nearby, the 
Roman Catholic Church mission in West Texas 
was soon reestablished. The Reverend Father 
Barbarin was the first resident priest. He was 
followed by Father Antoine and later by Father 
Maturin Pairier. Benficklin was the town to 
have the first church building, built of adobe. 
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After the Benficklin flood of 1882, the 
congregation gathered in Santa Angela. 

Father Pairier was a man of vision. Perceiving 
that Santa Angela would be a growing city, he 
decided to build a church. Bart J. DeWitt sold 
for one dollar that block of land known as the 
Plaza of Saint Angela, in the County of Tom 
Green, State of Texas. Services were held in a 
small adobe building while a church was being 
built. The building was completed in 1884 and 
was called Immaculate Conception. Father 
Pairier was pastor until 1886. 

In the meantime other witnesses of the Faith 
were arriving. The Roman Catholic Bishop C. 
M. Dubois had visited here. At Fort Concho 
the Reverend Messrs. McFalls and Gonzales 
had been assigned as chaplains. The third 
chaplain was the Reverend Norman Badger. He 
must have been an outstanding person. He 
directed the establishment of a vegetable garden 
at the fort. He arranged dances for the officers 
and men. In his monthly report for April 1871, 
the post surgeon observed: “The Chaplain 
performed at Saint Angela (sic) probably the 
first time that the name of the Deity was ever 
publicly used in reverence in that place.” 


On May 28, 1874, Chaplain Badger reported 
to the Rt. Rev. Robert Woodward Barnwell 
Elliott, Bishop of the Episcopal Church’s 
Missionary District of Western Texas. After 
giving the statistics of the services performed 
by the chaplain, he wrote: “The increasing 
number of those willing to live in lawful 
wedlock is a hopeful sign for the morals of 
the surrounding community.” On September 26, 
1875, Bishop Elliott made a visit to Santa 
Angela and Fort Concho and reported that 
Fort Concho was the favorite garrison of West 
Texas, “where it has a Chaplain who is also a 
churchman. The Rev. Norman Badger, upon 
this outermost post, by his life and his teachings 
keeps before the eyes about him the great, 
living, saving facts of the Gospel.” 

Chaplain Badger died at Fort Concho June 
3, 1876. Chaplain Dunbar was the next 
chaplain at Fort Concho. He was an 
Episcopalian also and served as post treasurer, 
teacher, and librarian during his assignment. 
Early in 1879 the post schoolhouse/chapel 
was built—the last permanent structure erected 
at Fort Concho and Rev. Dunbar held services 
there until his transfer in 1880. 

THE ROCK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
had a brief existence, starting in 1881 and 
lasting not more than ten years. It was located 
on Twohig near Irving (opposite where the 
Texas Theatre is now). It was disbanded shortly 
after the closing of Fort Concho. Some of the 
members held service in the hospital at the 
abandoned fort. Others attended First 
Presbyterian Church at College and Irving. Still 
others formed the Harris Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. That church became the First 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Later the con- 
gregation moved and is now the St. Paul 


Immaculate Conception Roman Catholic Church, 
located at Beauregard Avenue and Chadbourne 
Street. Built in 1884. Courtesy of Archives at 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church, San Angelo, Texas. 


Presbyterian Church at Park and Pecos. Another 
group of Presbyterians was organized in 
1885. On February | of that year, the Rev. J. 
H. Zivley and his group gathered in the First 
Methodist Church and organized their own 
church. 

“In the winter of 1881-82 there appeared on 
Concho Avenue in Santa Angela a slight, shy 
young man of 20 years, who upon obtaining 
the consent of the proprietors, entered saloons 
and gambling halls to tell the occupants of a 
new life governed by God.” He was Edwin J. 
Mays, who had been ordained a Baptist minister 
at the age of eighteen. His health failed and he 
died October 25, 1883-—age twenty-one. 
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The Rock Presbyterian Church in 1881. Courtesy of 
Tom Green County Historical Commission 


In January 1882, Marcus Koenigheim 
“deeded a lot on E. Beauregard Ave. to the 
Baptist Church of Tom Green Co. and in May 
he gave another lot adjacent to the Catholic 
block to the Methodist Congregation. Santa 
Angela had a population of 800, and one 
hundred of these were Methodists. The Rev. 
Andrew Jackson Potter, “The Fighting Parson,” 
was sent to be the pastor of the recently 
organized group. He appeared on the scene 
wearing a pistol on his hip and at time even 
carrying a Winchester. Mrs. C. A. Broome in 
her “History of the First Methodist Church” 
related that “he remained as Pastor the full 
four years (and) the little frame house, about 


Parson A. J. Potter 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/ 
West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 
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Baptism in the waters of the Concho River. Courtesy of Fort Concho National 


Historic Landmark 


40° x 60’, with a cupola, was the only church 
west of Mason, and certainly there were none 
west of here nearer than El Paso.” 

Mr. Orland Sims told many a tale about Mr. 
Potter. It seems that Mr. Potter had been a very 
wild character in his youth and had been 
converted. He was a tall man, gaunt, and with 
a long beard. He wore a long-tailed Prince 
Albert coat and of course his trusty gun. When 
Mr. Potter first came to town he found an old 
unoccupied building that had been a saloon and 
put some planks across two beer barrels for a 
pulpit. It had been reported to him that some 
toughs were going to break up the meeting. At 
the beginning of his sermon Mr. Potter dryly 
stated: “I understand that some unregenerate 
sinners are planning on interrupting these 
services. If they do, theyll be mighty sick 
before it is over with.” There were no inter- 
ruptions. 

At another time the offering at the service 
had not been too generous. Mr. Potter went out 
to the street. Then he went into The Blue 
Goose-a two-story frame building about where 
the bus station is now. He put his coat back 
and his gun was showing, and he looked each 
one in the eye and said: “Now look-a-here, 
fellers. This town needs a church house.” All 
sheepishly contributed. One of the impresarios 
of the place was so impressed that he took 
Parson Potter upstairs to the gambling room and 
roared out: “Boys, this here is Parson Potter 
and he is going to build a church house. You 
know this town needs a church, so everyone is 
going to stop right now until everyone of you 
blankety blanks kicks in.” The parson got a 
generous contribution, and a place of worship 
was built. 


Parson Potter was not 
the only gun-toting 
parson. There also was 
Brother L. R. Millican, 
a Baptist. Once when 
returning from Fort 
Davis, he was jumped 
by a band of Indians at 
Barrell Springs. He 
used to tell how he ran 
his mare as fast as she 
would go and would 
fire a shot every now 
and then at the Indians. 
He reached a group of cowboys and the Indians 
left the field. Asked afterwards about the 
experience, he said: “I run. I had a little black 
mare that was mighty fast and I urged her to do 
her best.” 

“In the early 1880s,” notes historian Hazel 
Neal, “Rev. W. C. Dimmitt, pastor of the 
Christian Church/Church of Christ in Sherman, 
made several evangelistic forays into the area 
. .. There is no record of an organized con- 
gregation at Ben Ficklin, but Mrs. Mary Jane 
Metcalfe taught a union Sunday School and was 
clearly identified with the ‘plain Christians’ or 
Disciples of Christ. In the summer, 1881, her 
daughters Fannie Lee, Amelia and Zemula, and 
(her niece) Josie Taylor were baptized in the 
South Concho near Ben Ficklin. Mrs. Metcalfe, 
a woman of broad vision, joined efforts with 
Frank Lerch and R. W. Landrum, two West 
Texas realtors and dedicated lay ministers, to 
form the First Christian Church of San Angelo 
on May 15th, 1882 with services being held in 
an adobe building. Tragically, flood-waters 
swept down the South Concho in August 1882 
taking the lives of sixty-five persons including 
Mrs. Metcalfe and Zemula.” The church 
building constructed in 1885 was destroyed on 
May 24, 1887, by a tornado. 


Medea SE 


First Christian Church 


SANTA ANGELA was a small town of few 
settlers and a few “colored” families, mostly 
soldier families. With the help of Chaplain 
Badger, soldiers of the 10th Calvary had built 
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a small picket church near Fort Concho in 
1876. A former private of Troop F, 9th Cavalry, 
James Walker had been honorably discharged 
from the Army at Fort McKavett in 1871 and 
became a circuit-riding preacher. In May 1883 
Bishop Richard H. Cain of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church appointed Walker 
to organize a church in San Angelo. After a 
while St. Paul African Methodist Episcopal 
Church-the first Negro church in the town— 
purchased a lot on the corner of Magdalen and 
Beauregard. Under the pastorate of the Rev. J. 
A. Williams, an adobe building was 
constructed. The first colored public school was 
held in this church. The members of St. Paul 
A.M.E. Church were from several different 
denominations. As enough members of the 
various denominations came, they organized 
their own churches. In 1896 the Baptists 
withdrew their membership and organized St. 
Paul Baptist Church in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Adam McDonald. Later they purchased a 
building at Twohig and Irving streets. The Rev. 
William Taylor was called to be pastor. 


First Baptist Church 

In 1884, First Baptist Church was organized 
by Brother L. R. Millican on a lot owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Dean—on Chadbourne 
between Harris and Beauregard. The Rev. Z. 
M. Wells became the first pastor. The first 
service was held in an adobe building on the 
northwest corner of Beauregard and 
Chadbourne. 


Bishop Elliott 


Episcopalians were in the area also. The Rev. 
Messrs. Badger and Dunbar were Episcopal 
chaplains. But it was not until 1884 that 
the Episcopalians organized themselves. 
When Bishop Elliott made visits here, Parson 
Potter used to drive him around to visit the 
Episcopalians. At a service here in the First 
Methodist Church, where everyone was invited 
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Emmanuel Episcopal Church 


to attend, Bishop Elliott celebrated Holy 
Communion. At both services the church could 
not contain the people.” 


Reverend Struckmeier—Immanuel Evangelical 
Church (German Lutheran) in San Angelo. Courtesy 
of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


At the invitation of the Reverend Carl 
Struckmeier, “a goodly number of Germans” 
met in Santa Angela for a worship service in 
German on August 27, 1893. A constitution for 
Immanuel Evangelical Church was adopted 
September 6 at a meeting in the home of C. A. 
Probandt. A church building, designed by 
Oscar Ruffini, was built in 1897 at the corner 
of College and Oakes. German language 
services continued until 1930, when English 


Immanuel Evangelical Church (German Lutheran). 
Services were held in the German language. 
Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic 
Landmark 


was adopted. The congregation disbanded 
about 1946. 

In 1898-99 Mrs. W. A. Pringle put a notice 
in a religious magazine called The Firm 
Foundation for those on the south side of 
the river who were interested in forming a 
church to meet at her house. The meeting was 
held about the year 1900, and a Church of 
Christ was organized with A. J. McCarty the 
minister. 

There is much more to be written about the 
coming of the Cross to the Concho Country, of 
the clergy and the churches they built, and of 
the stalwart followers—men and women of 
strength and courage and faith who came to 
build a good life under conditions that were not 
always favorable. 

By the Reverend Morris F. Elliott 

[Born in Philadelphia and graduated from 
William and Mary College and Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Morris F. Elliott was 
ordained to the priesthood of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1936. He served churches 
in Galveston, Houston, and Lufkin before 
coming to San Angelo’s Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church, where he was rector for twenty-five 
years (1949-74). Excerpts from Fort Concho 
Report, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Winter 1982.] 


THE FIRST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
IN SAINT ANGELA 


In 1879, the second story of the livery stable on East 
Concho Avenue served as the meeting place of the 
Union Sunday School. Courtesy of Fort Concho 
National Historic Landmark 


The first Sunday School in Saint Angela was 
organized in 1878 as a Union Sunday School. 
The Sunday School began meeting in a private 
home on the corner of Chadbourne Street and 
Concho Avenue. The furniture was moved out 
on the sidewalk and boards placed across 
boxes or turned-down chairs. Attendance quickly 
outgrew the resident headquarters and the 
Sunday School was moved to another location. 
The second story of a livery stable on east Concho 
Avenue became the second location for the 
Sunday School. Mr. Felix Probandt, Sr., an 
early-day newspaperman and later in the 
printing business, was the first secretary of the 
Union Sunday School. The Union Sunday School 
picnics were enjoyed by all. Stores closed for 
the day. A big street parade was held, headed by 
a brass band. Everyone joined in to spend a 
day in community fellowship at Picnic Bend. 
Many of the army officers from Fort Concho and 
their wives took an active part in society and 
sang in the church choirs. 


THE STAR OF DAVID COMES 


TO THE CONCHO VALLEY 
CONGREGATION BETH-ISRAEL 


The weekly Standard of October 1, 1887, said 
“Last Wednesday being Yom Kippur, the Jewish 
Day of Atonement, services were held in 
Hebrew and English at Mr. Alex Koenigheim’s 
residence, Messrs. Albert Raas and Charles 
Winkler officiating. The following were in 
attendance: Mr. and Mr. Louis Schwartz, Mrs. 
Jacob Lapowski, Mrs. Joseph Freed, Joseph, 
Albert and Andre Raas, Simon Veith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex Koenigheim, Louis Litt, Charles 
Winkler, Ed Kaufman, and Leon and Sigmund 
Halfin.” 

The families present were leading merchants 
of early San Angelo. The Raas brothers, bankers 
and talented musicians, came originally from 
France; the others were of German descent. 
For the next thirty years, a number of Jewish 
citizens prospered in San Angelo, holding 
Sabbath services according to custom in their 
homes. In 1913 Congregation Beth Israel 
formally organized with ten families. 

On March 24, 1929, Congregation Beth Israel 
dedicated a synagogue at the corner of 
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Beauregard and Milton Street. The land for the 
synagogue came from Henry Ragsdale. Deed 
records show that the Congregation paid $1500 
for the property. At the dedication Rabbi Harry 
E. Merfeld of Temple Beth El of Fort Worth 
gave an address. Other speakers were three 
Protestant ministers: the Rev. M.S. Epperson, 
pastor of Harris Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
the Rev. Howard Peters, pastor of First 
Christian Church, and the Rev. A.E. Whittle, 
rector of Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 
Houston Harte, publisher of the Standard- 
Times, gave a short talk. Special music was 
presented by Mrs. H.L. Goldman, Mrs. J.A. 
Miller, Miss Mary Bain Spence, Max Einhorn, 
and Miss Bertha Willick. Tribute was paid to 
the late A.S. Willick, who was among the first 
to sponsor the idea of building a synagogue. 
Congregation Beth Israel trustees were A.S. 
Willick, H.H. Ray, H. Marks, D. Goldman, H. 
Samson, Ike Honig and Sam Cohen. E.W. 
Haffey and Jakie Fuller were contractors. The 
cost of the building was $12,120. A long list 
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First Assembly of God Church — 1941 


of San Angelo businesses contributed to the new 
house of worship. 

The first officers elected by the congregation 
were A.S. Willick, president; H. Marks, vice- 
president; H.H. Ray, treasurer; H. Samson, 
chairman; I. Gernsbacker, secretary; Dave 
Goldman, acting rabbi. In the 1990s Sylvan 
Polunsky is president of the Congregation. 
Robert Polunsky is secretary. 

Congregation Beth Israel has had only one 
actual rabbi, David L. Shnayerson. He came 
to San Angelo in 1951. He had come from 
Russia a few years before World War I. The 
San Angelo synagogue never affiliated with any 
one group since it had members who espoused 
the Reform, Conservative and Orthodox beliefs. 

Submitted by Suzanne Campbell and 
Katharine Waring 
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The First Assembly of God Church in San 
Angelo had its origin in 1925 when a group of 
dedicated christian men and women under the 
leadership of Rev. A. C. Bates banded together 
and began meeting in the 100 block of East 
Concho Avenue to worship God. 

Rev. Edwards, an elderly man, assumed 
leadership of the church from 1926 to 1929, 
and meetings were held on Sixth Street. Rev. 
Dunlap was called to pastor the church from 
1929 to 1931, and services were held in the 
members’ homes. The people saved their tithes 
and offerings and purchased a vacant building 
which they moved to Delmar Street. Rev. W. 
N. Whitlock pastored the church from 1931 to 
1932. The church building was moved from 
Delmar Street to East Seventeenth Street and 
North Bryant Boulevard. 

On March 20, 1931, the church was officially 
organized under the tenets of the Assemblies of 
God denomination. Rev. B. B. House pastored 
the church from March 13 to October 8, 1932. E. 
R. (Pete) Winters was called as pastor October 
15, 1932 and served until June 15, 1933. Meetings 
were held in an old store building at 204 North 
Chadbourne Street. The church operated as a 
mission for a time begin-ning October 26, 1932. 
Rev. Winters set up a tent on Fifth Street, and a 
“Tent Revival” was held. 

Various lay christians ministered to the con- 
gregation from June 15 to October 7, 1933. 
Rev. Glenn Dunn pastored from October 15, 


1933 to June 10, 1934, and the church building 
on East Seventeenth Street and North Bryant 
Boulevard was moved to Fifth Street. 

Rev. Roy Evans was called as pastor of the 
church on June 10, 1934 and served until 
March 18, 1937. During this time the church 
building caught fire on a July 4th, and services 
were held in the old Santa Fe Depot and the 
District Courtroom while the building was 
being repaired. 

Rev. Maurice Evans pastored the church 
from March 18, 1937 to March 1940, and 
during this period, the church building was 
moved to Tenth and North Oakes Street. 

Rev. Troy Frazier was pastor from March 
15, 1940 to August 7, 1949; Rev. W. M. (Bill) 
Dunn, September 1949 to 1951; Rev. M. D. 
Dickson, 1951 to August 1957; and Rev. 
Jimmy Phillips, August 1957 to November 
1963. 

Church members voted to trade the par- 
sonage on North Oakes Street for a parsonage 
at 2478 Oxford. 

Other pastors were “Dad” Walker, 
November 1963 to May 1964; Rev. H. H. 
Woods, May 1964 to February 1965; and Rev. 
Ted Vassar from March 1965 until his death in 
June 1975. Sister Estelle Vassar was appointed 
Pastor Emeritus in June 1975, and served until 
November that year. 

Rev. Jesse Wilkinson pastored the church 
from November 1975 to October 1976, and 


Rev. W. D. Metzgar from November 1976 
until November 2, 1980. 

The members burned the note on the 
parsonage during Rev. Metzgar’s ministry, and 
also purchased five acres of property at 1442 
Edmund Boulevard from Lee Williams. Mr. 
Williams donated five acres of land with an 
agreement from the church to purchase more 
property adjoining this acreage. 

Rey. J. Joe Stone was called to pastor the First 
Assembly of God Church in December 1980, 
and has served in that capacity until the present 
time. Hallmark Builders was awarded a con- 
tract for a new church building at 1442 Edmund 
Boulevard, and members held ground breaking 
ceremonies on May 16, 1982. The new church 
building was dedicated to the Lord on May 1, 
1983. The facility sets on a 22-acre parcel of 
ground, has 15,500 sq. ft. of building space, 
and a seating capacity of 550. The old church 
property at Tenth and North Oakes Street was 
sold in 1987. 

The church provides Sunday School, youth 
activities, rest home ministries, Royal Rangers 
for boys, Missionettes for girls, a men’s fellow- 
ship, and a women’s ministry. The church helps 
support Bible colleges, orphanages, facilities 
for troubled youths, as well as support 
missionaries at home and abroad. 


Submitted by Rev. J. Joe Stone, Pastor 


TEMPLO EMANUEL ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
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Templo Emanuel Assembly of God 


Pentecost came to the Spanish-speaking 
people of San Angelo, Texas in 1927 through 
the efforts of three families. They were the 
families of Jose Flores, Gumersindo Ramirez, 
and Reyes Orozco-all being members of 
the Assemblies of God. In the same year 
they began to invite people for evening wor- 
ship beneath a mesquite tree that still stands 
next to the present sanctuary. There were 
sixteen people gathered for the first worship 
service. This small group grew from month to 
month. 


In 1928 Gumersindo Ramirez was elected 
by the church to be the first official pastor. 
The church also became sanctioned with its 
headquarters in San Antonio, Texas. 

The first church was built from adobe in 
1930. In 1942 a second building was erected 
around the existing first church. It was to be 
known in the community for the next 38 
years as the “Stone Church” at the corner 
of South Hill and West Avenue Q. The present 
church was built in 1980 with a seating 
capacity of 380, again on the same site. 


We are experiencing a spiritual awakening 
in our bilingual setting at Templo Emanuel 
Assembly of God. We are also realizing real 
estate and building expansion under the 
admini-stration of our pastor Rev. Raul R. 
Martinez, Jr. 

Rich and pleasant memories are very much 
alive today in the hearts of our people as we 
celebrate our 60th anniversary. 

Submitted by F. C. Ramirez, Church 
Secretary-Treasurer 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


The first Baptist missionary efforts in the 
Concho area began in 1881 with exploration 
by Dr. Owen C. Pope and the Rev. L.R. 
Millican. It is not definitely known that a church 
was organized at that time. On January 23, 
1882, Marcus Koenigheim did give a lot on 
East Beauregard Avenue between Oakes and 
Magdalen streets to the “Baptist-Oakes 
Church of Tom Green County,” but no trustees 
are named in the Deed Records. 

Later, the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptists sent Edwin J. Mays of 
Round Rock to do missionary work here. 
According to the Rev. W. D. Powell, he 
introduced Mays to San Angelo in the winter 
of 1881-1882, brought him back later, 
organized a church and preached there on 
several occasions. Mays made history by 
entering the saloons and gambling halls after 
obtaining permission of the proprietors to 
preach there. Mays broke down with 
tuberculosis, returned to Round Rock, and died 
in 1883. 

The Mission Board then sent the Rev. Z.M. 
Wells to establish monthly appointments in 
San Angelo and Paint Rock. He met with a 
small group of Baptists on July 28, 1883, ina 
small adobe schoolhouse at Twohig Avenue 
and Chadbourne Street and formed the Baptist 
Church of Christ of San Angelo. In 1884, 
Wells reported to the San Saba Baptist 
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Association that he had 
supplied the church at 
Angela, which he found 
with eight members and 
had received twelve by 
letter. 

The Well’s account of 
the origin of the First 
Baptist Church was sub- 
stantiated by George E. 
Webb, who joined the 
church in 1886 and later 
became a prominent |/ ~ 
banker in San Angelo. 
Webb noted in 1928, that 


eight persons, including Firsp Baptist Church. Red brick building constructed 1906 at the corner of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Mr. Oakes and Harris Street. Courtesy of Archives Emmanuel Episcopal Church 


and Mrs. J. B. Moore, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Pyle, were present at the 
organization meeting. 

Aslightly different account is given in a book 
by Mrs. Charles Fox, History of the First Baptist 
Church, which gives the organization site as 
the first church building erected by the Baptists 
of San Angelo in 1884. It was a temporary 
structure boxed on four sides with lumber and 
a canvas top. When the membership grew to 
approximately 60, the church bought a lot 
from Mrs. W. S. Moore at North Chadbourne 
Street and College Avenue and built a brick 
building about 30 by 60 feet. 
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On September 23, 1886, the trustees of the 
Baptist Church of Christ, J.B. Moore, R.E. 
Harris, and James Smith, deeded to the 
trustees of the First Baptist Church their lot and 
church building. 

The next few years witnessed a steady growth 
of the church despite the drought of 1886, the 
cyclone of 1887, and the abandoning of Fort 
Concho in 1889. In December 1900, the church 
acquired a lot on the northeast corner of the 
block at Oakes Street and Harris Avenue, 
where they decided in 1904 to erect a new 
sanctuary. The building committee, composed 
of George E. Webb as chairman, John H. Harris, 
A.S. Gantt, John R. Nasworthy, and 
W.S. Robertson, was authorized to take any 
action necessary to erect the new building 
with the exception of mortgaging the church 
property. The church property on Chadbourne 
Street and a parsonage were sold in 1905 to 
T.W. Taylor for $4,000. 

The following year, ground was broken for 
the red brick building which stood until it was 
replaced in 1952. The building, with an 
auditorium seating 800, was opened to the 
congregation on February 23, 1908. The 
congregation had grown to 600. The building 
cost $28,000. 

By 1922, membership had grown to 1,000, 
and an education building was erected at a 
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cost of $6,000. In 1927, a three-story education 
building was added and the auditorium was 
remodeled to a seating capacity of 1,600. The 
improvement cost $150,000. The membership 
in 1988 was well over 4,000, and the church 
budget nearly $1,400,000. 

Twenty-one pastors have served the church. 
The first was Z.M. Wells, 1884-1886; the 


latest was Jerold R. McBride, 1971-present 
(1989). 

In 1886 or 1887, the church purchased an 
organ. Mrs. R.E. Harris was the first organist. 
The first choir director on record was Mrs. 
Walter Robinson. The music ministry is now 
under the leadership of Lyndel Vaught. It 
consists of 19 musical organizations with 450 


people enrolled. The Glory Choir, with 55 
members ages 60-90, has gained an inter- 
national reputation. It has been featured in 
concert in several of the largest churches in the 
south and as guest choir of the San Angelo 
Symphony Orchestra. 

In 1971, Dr. McBride arranged with T.B. 
Lanford, owner of television KCTV (now 
KLST-TV) to telecast the Sunday morning 
worship services. Lanford loaned the church the 
equipment to produce the show and charged a 
minimal broadcasting rate. Later Mrs. Roy 
Girvin, an avid viewer, paid for equipment to 
produce color television. Then in 1982, an 
anonymous gift enabled the church to purchase 
the best and latest TV equipment available. The 
telecast now covers a 21,000 square mile area. 

The centennial of the First Baptist 
Church of San Angelo was observed with the 
dedication on July 15, 1984, of a Texas 
Historical marker. (For more information, see 
Church Library.) 

By W.E. Kimrey, Jr. 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 


Immanuel Baptist 
Church was organized 
on July 10, 1910, 
following a revival 
meeting conducted ina 
tent located at 16th and 
Chadbourne Streets. 
The name, Immanuel, 
which is translated, 
“God with us,” was 
chosen by the 27 
charter members. 

Property at 19th and 
Volney Streets was 
purchased for $140.00 
and a tabernacle-type 
building was con- 


structed upon it. Pg i 


end of 1910 was 50. In 

1915 a two story 40’ x 60’ white frame 
structure was erected at a cost of approximately 
$4,000.00. Additions were made to that 
building in 1922, 1937 and 1945. 

By 1922 the church membership had grown 
to 452. In 1939, under the leadership of the 
Rev. N.E. McGuire, Lake View Baptist Mission 
was fostered. When the church was officially 
organized in 1940, 66 members were lettered 
out from Immanuel, leaving a membership of 
966. The church purchased property at 14th 
and Oakes Street. The education building was 
completed and the move from the 19th and 
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Volney location was made on February 22, 
1953. Ground-breaking services for the present 
audi-torium were held April 6, 1985. 

On August 21, 1981, a fire damaged all of 
the education building and the sanctuary 
suffered extensive damage. During the fifteen 
months of reconstruction, the Immanuel church 
family met at First Baptist Church. Dedication 
services of the reconstructed buildings were 
held on January 16, 1982. On that same date, 
ground was broken for the Christian Life Center 
building. This addition was completed within 
the year. 
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Membership by the Immanuel Baptist Church, 19th and Volney Street. Courtesy of Archives Emmanuel Episcopal Church 


The church also 
owns a pastor’s home at 
3118 Alta Vista Lane. 
The present member- 
ship of Immanuel is 
2200. In 1986 the 
church celebrated her 
75th anniversary. 

The following have 
served as pastors of 
Immanuel: 1910-1912 
Ira Parrack, 1913 no 
pastor, 1914 WS. 
Sherrod, 1915-1917 
M.H. Godfrey, 1918- 
1920 A.M. Wester, 
1920-1921 E.W. 
Marshall, 1921-1927 
J.E. Anderson, W.R. 
Seymour and J.A. 
Smith, 1927-1928 W.P. Ray, 1929-1943 
N.E. McGuire, 1943-1944 L.D. Ball, 1944- 
1949 H. Paul Bridges, 1949-1962 Taylor 
Henley, 1962-1966 Kenneth Sellers, 1967- 
1971 Warren G. Hall, 1971-1975 Benny 
Hagan, 1975 to present Dr. R. Byron Orand. 


PARK HEIGHTS BAPTIST CHURCH 


The story of Park Heights Baptist 
Church is one of faith and vision, her 
origin in 1907, when Mrs. Will Tandy 
saw the need for a Sunday School on 
the south side of San Angelo and sent 
her children out to the neighbors to 
invite them to weekly prayer meetings 
in her home. Within a few months, this 
small beginning resulted in the organ- 
ization of a Sunday School under the 
direction of Rev. A. T. Talbert. The 
place of meeting was changed to an old 
store building on Avenue D. The fast 
growing Sunday School expanded at 
such a rapid rate that by the spring of 
1908, a new church organization was 
being formed. The first Sunday in April 
1908, the fifteen charter members of Southside 
Baptist Church worshipped in a tent, marking 
the beginning of a church that was to reflect 
the light of God’s love to the community south 
of the Concho River, and far beyond! 

In 1909, a small frame house was erected on 
Orient Street and Avenue C and a church of 
100 moved into her new building. Property on 
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Park Heights Baptist Church, ca. 1930. Austin and Washington Street. 


Courtesy of Archives Emmanuel Episcopal Church 


Park Heights Baptist Church, San Angelo. Present Worship Center 
(Constructed 1957) 


West Avenue C was secured in April 1925, 
and the church moved to that location, 
worshipping for some time in a tent. 

In the fall of 1925, the church became self- 
supporting. The construction of a permanent 
building began and the name of the church 
changed to Park Heights Baptist Church. In the 
early 1930’s, a mission was organized in the 
western part of the city with 
Park Heights as the parent 
church. 

With a membership of 
939, in 1932, the church 
building was converted into 
educational space and an 
auditorium was added. The 
side mission was chartered 
as Hillcrest Baptist Church 
in October of 1941, and her 
property deeded to her debt- 
free by the parent church, 
Park Heights. 

Between 1942 and 1945, 
the educational building 


was remodeled and all the indebtedness 
on the property at Koenigheim and 
Avenue C cleared. Property at the 
corner of Washington Drive and Austin 
was purchased October 7, 1945, and 
- construction of the Faith building was 
completed in January of 1952, serving 
as both worship and education space 
and a rock house on the adjacent lot 
used for nursery and Day Care. 

The present nursery was built in 1955. 
Construction of the present worship 
center at the corner of Washington and 
Austin was completed on March 17, 
1957. 

In March of 1966, the Hope Building 
located across the street from the 
worship center at 810 Austin was dedicated, 
providing a chapel, a kitchen, a parlor, and a 
banquet hall for 270 people. About 700 feet 
were added to the Nursery building and the 
Faith Building was remodeled. In 1975, the 
Park Heights Family Center was dedicated. The 
facility houses a full regulation size gynasium, 
racquetball court, craft room, and areas for 
Sunday School departments and classes. 

The membership voted to give property to the 
newly organized Segunda Bautista Iglesia at 
510 West Avenue T in September of 1980. 

The present worship center was remodeled 
in 1982. Membership as of July, 1987, was 
recorded as 1996 resident members. With the 
worship center and classroom space being filled 
to capacity, the church purchased 21.6 acres of 
property, Oct. 12, 1986 in the southwest 
corridor of San Angelo to begin a satellite 
church and ministry was started in February 
1986. 

By Roger D. Blocker, Assoc. Pastor 


BAPTIST TABERNACLE 


Baptist Tabernacle 


August 18, 1951, with 128 charter members, 
the Reverend Edgar Tatum organized a new 
congregation named the Baptist Tabernacle. 
The Reverend Tatum was called as pastor of 
the congregation and remained pastor until his 
death 39 years later. In 1952, the church called 
Dr. Ray Tatum to be copastor of the church, 
and he served until August, 1959. From its 
beginning, the Baptist Tabernacle has had a 
weekly radio program on KGKL. 

The new congregation purchased property at 
the corner of Bell and Spaulding. While the new 
property was under construction, the church met 
in the old St. Angelus Hotel. The present 
property has been expanded several times to 
accommodate the growing needs of the 
congregation. Between 1951 and 1991, 3,000 
names were entered on the church roll. 
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The church is a mission congregation, witha 
fundamentalistic interpretation of the Bible. The 
church is affiliated with the World Baptist 
Fellowship and has since its conception con- 
tributed to a worldwide missionary program. 


The entire State of Texas was 
served originally by the Diocese of 
Galveston. When the Diocese of 
San Antonio was established, San 
Angelo fell into its territory. The 
Diocese of Amarillo was formed 
in 1926; San Angelo became a part 
of it and remained so until October 
1961 when the Diocese of San 
Angelo was erected by Pope John 
XXIII. 

Pope John officially established 
the new diocese on October 16, 
1961, although the public 
announcement did not come until 
November 3rd of that year. January 
24, 1962 saw the formal erection 
of the Diocese at the See City, San 


In January 1990, Reverend Don Hughes was 
invited to join Reverend Tatum as co-pastor of 
the church. 

Submitted by Mrs. Edgar Tatum 


THE DIOCESE OF 
SAN ANGELO 
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San Angelo Diocesan Center, 804 Ford Street 


Angelo, with Sacred Heart Church 
named as the Cathedral. 

The new 34 county diocese was 
formed from parts of five other 
dioceses: Amarillo, Dallas, Austin, 
San Antonio and El Paso. Five 
counties were given to the new 
Diocese of Lubbock in 1983. The 
1987 statistics show that there are 
29 counties covering 37,433 
square miles; 49 parishes and 25 
missions serving the 75,628 
Catholic population in the area. 
The offices of the diocese are 
located in the Diocesan Pastoral 
Center, 804 Ford Street in San 
Angelo. 


BISHOPS OF THE DIOCESE 


BISHOP THOMAS J. DRURY 
First Bishop of San Angelo Diocese 


When San Angelo became the See City of 
the diocese, and Sacred Heart Church was 
named the Cathedral, Monsignor Thomas J. 
Drury, pastor of Christ the King Church in 
Lubbock, was consecrated and installed as the 
first Bishop on January 24, 1962. 

Following the transfer of Bishop Drury to the 
Corpus Christi Diocese, Most Reverend 
Thomas A. Tschoepe was consecrated as Bishop 
on March 23, 1966. 
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BISHOP THOMAS A. TSCHOEPE 
Second Bishop of San Angelo Diocese 


Bishop Tschoepe was re-assigned to the 
Dallas Diocese and the Most Reverend Stephen 
A. Leven was installed as Bishop of San Angelo 
on November 25, 1969. 

Under Bishop Leven, alterations in the 
Cathedral to meet the new Order of the Mass, 
inspired by the Second Vatican Council, were 
discussed; but the cost caused a delay until the 
parish debt would be more manageable. With 
the guidance of Father Benedict Zientek, pastor 
of Sacred Heart, the last notes to the banks were 
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BISHOP STEPHEN A, LEVEN 
Third Bishop of San Angelo Diocese 


burned in January 1976; only the debt to the 
diocese remained. The long-awaited renovation 
began in 1978 during the administration of 
Father Fred Nawarskas as pastor. The resulting 
arrangement has been acclaimed serenely 
beautiful and remarkably functional. 

Ill health forced Bishop Leven to retire on 
April 16, 1979. He died in Oklahoma on June 
28, 1983, and is buried in Calvary Cemetery in 
San Angelo, where he was Bishop for ten years. 
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BISHOP JOSEPH A. FIORENZA 
Fourth Bishop of San Angelo Diocese 


BISHOP MICHAEL D. PFEIFER, OMI 
Fifth Bishop of San Angelo Diocese 


The diocese was without a bishop from April 
1979 (when Bishop Leven retired) until October 
25, 1979 when the Most Reverend Joseph A. 
Fiorenza was consecrated and installed. Under 
Bishop Fiorenza, the Annual Diocesan Appeal 
was instituted to raise money for diocesan 
needs, such as a Retreat Center and to assist in 
parish efforts. Bishop Fiorenza served the 
diocese until February 1985, when he was 
transferred to the Galveston-Houston Diocese. 

San Angelo’s fifth Bishop is the Most 
Reverend Michael D. Pfeifer, O.M.I. Bishop 
Pfiefer was consecrated and installed on July 
26, 1985. 

On February 19, 1962, Miss Mary Sue 
Brewer became the first secretary to the Bishop 
of San Angelo. She has been secretary to all 
five bishops of the diocese, and is still serving 
in that capacity after 35 years. She has served 
this office faithfully and carried out her tedious 
tasks with diligence and profound skill. 


CHRIST THE KING RETREAT CENTER - 
CASA CHRISTO REY (1983) 


When the Papal Delegate to the United 
States, Archbishop Jean Jadot, visited the 
diocese in 1979, he noted the need for a retreat 
center — a meeting place for the people. In 
one of his earliest meetings with the diocesan 
priests after his arrival, Bishop Fiorenza 
discussed ways of financing such a center. In 
1981, the Annual Diocesan Appeal was 
instituted; one result of the appeal was money 
to build the retreat center. 

The groundbreaking ceremony was on 
January 23, 1982, and actual construction 
began April 4, 1982. The retreat center 
opened for use in June 1983. An average of 
six to ten groups meet there each month for 
weekend spiritual programs and many groups 
meet during week days. 

The center can house one hundred people 
at a time. Five full-time staff members and 
four part-timers keep things running smoothly. 
A visit to the retreat center at 802 Ford Street 
is a religious experience in itself. The inner 
garden with its fountain brings peace to the 
weary. A visit to the Chapel or a stroll along 


the river walk, contemplating the statuary, are 
perfect places for meditation. The completion 
and blessing in 1986 of the new Chancery 
across the parking lot from Christ the King 
Retreat Center makes an impressive Catholic 
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Christ The King Retreat Center, San Angelo, Texas opened on June 1983. 


complex on the east side of the city. The 
Chapel was a gift to the Retreat Center from 
Eva Camufiez Tucker. 

by Vera Koth 
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THE CARMELITE NUNS 


Carmelite Monastery, 1 St. Joseph Place, San Angelo, Texas. 


At the invitation of Bishop Michael Pfeifer, 
six Carmelite Nuns arrived to establish a 
monastery in San Angelo in 1989. The 
Carmelite Nuns of the Ancient Observance 


brought a bit of antiquity with them. In the late 
1100s, a group of 17 hermits were living in a 
valley of Mt. Carmel, in Palestine. At the time 
of the Crusades, they fled from the Saracens 


and moved to Europe. Later the Holy See 
granted a Rule and the hermits became a 
recognized Order of the Church. 

In the Netherlands, during the 1400s, a group 
of women were living the monastic life as well 
as they could. Late in that century, they received 
official recognition from Rome and came under 
the ancient Rule of the Carmelites. 

In 1930, some of the nuns came to the United 
States to establish a monastery in Pennsylvania. 
In 1954 they were invited to North Dakota, and 
in 1989 six of them came to San Angelo. 

The ladies live a cloistered life of prayer. 
They don’t go out into the community but they 
are busy in their house and garden, where they 
grow as much of their food as is possible. Prayer 
is the dominant part of their lives—praising God 
and seeking help for anyone who asks for their 
prayers. Alfred Lord Tennyson wrote, “More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.” The Carmelite Nuns are a blessing 
for all of us. 

by Vera Koth 


HOLY ANGELS CHURCH 


The first Catholic parish established in the 
San Angelo area of this wide region of West 
Texas was the Immaculate Conception Church 
built in 1884. At that time the church in the 
Catholic block was bounded by the streets of 
Beauregard, Chadbourne, Carolina (now 
Harris) and Oakes. With the building of the new 
church in 1906, the church was renamed Sacred 
Heart. In the 1930’s two new parishes were 
established with St. Mary’s Parish to the south 
and St. Joseph to the north. With the growth of 
San Angelo following World War II, there was 
a need for a fourth parish to be located in the 
southwest part of the city. Land was purchased 
at A & M and Oxford Streets in the 1950s. By 
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Holy Angels Catholic Church on A&M and Rutgers Street, built in 1960. 7 


January 1960, ground 
was broken for the 
new “Holy Angels 
School and Parish” 
on the A & M pro- 
perty. The Franciscan 
Fathers staffed the 
parishes of San 
Angelo at the time. 

By the fall of 1960 
the buildings were 
sufficiently com- 
pleted to open their 
doors for the first 
students to attend the 
new school. The 
school’s gymnasium 
was decorated to serve as a church, and Sunday 
Masses were celebrated by Father Simeon 
Cleves, OFM at the Holy Angels mission of 
Sacred Heart Parish. 

By August 1, 1962 the mission had grown 
sufficiently to be designated a parish with 
Father Cleves, OFM as the priest-in-charge. A 
few months later, Holy Angels became a part 
of the newly established Diocese of San Angelo 
(1962). 

The initial cost of the property and buildings— 
along with the operation of the school—made 
the early days of Holy Angels Parish a 
challenge to the priests, sisters and laity. By 


the late 1970’s, the parish debt was paid and a 
second phase in development of the parish took 
place—the construction of a permanent church 
for the congregation. Ground was broken in 
November 1981, and the new church was 
completed in August 1982 at a cost of $780,000. 
Later, Holy Angels Parish achieved two 
historical milestones: the debt for the new 
church was paid and parishioners purchased a 
new, computerized Allen organ for the church. 
Holy Angels also completed a major renovation 
of the parish hall, construction of a new Youth 
Center, and the addition of two parking lots 
adjacent to the school complex. 

Holy Angels School operates under the name 
of Angelo Catholic School in conjunction with 
Sacred Heart Cathedral. Other religious 
education programs are also held for children 
who attend public schools. 

Some of the scheduled activities of the Holy 
Angels Church are as follows: Adult Formation 
which includes Scripture Studies; Ministry 
Training including Lector, Commentators, 
Ushers; Eucharistic, Catechist, Hospital, 
Ministers, Fire Facilitators, Bible Fests and 
Eucharistic Adoration. Youth Ministry includes 
Boys and Girls Scout activities; Junior and 
Senior HAYO (Holy Angels Youth Organ- 
ization), Parish Religious Education and Altar 
Servers. Three choirs are available for peoples’ 
participation; they are the Tradition Choir with 


David Phillips, Director, since 1976 to present; 
and then the Contemporary and Saturday 
Evening Choirs. The Holy Angels Women’s 
Society (HAWS) includes the Sewing Circle, 
Helping Hands, Meals For the Elderly, Rosary 
Ministry, 50 + Group, Altar Care and Arts and 
Crafts. Then there is the Welcoming Ministry, 
Singles Group, The Knights of Columbus and 
the Catholic Daughters of the Americas. One 
of the very successful Ministries has been the 
Rite of Christian Initiation for Adults (The 
RCIA Program) chaired by Burton and Tillie 
Chandler. And there is the very well attended 
Spring Festival held the first Sunday each May 
that takes the helping hands of a large portion 
of the parish for its success. 

The following priests have served Holy 
Angels as Pastor, Fathers: Simeon Cleves*, 
OFM, 1961-1962; Raymond Soper, OFM, 
1962-1963; Alfard Hudepohl, OFM, 1963- 
1966; Pius Winter, OFM, 1966-1969; Timothy 
Murphy, 1969-1982; Mark Woodruff, 1982- 
1986; Serran R. Braun, 1986 and then Father 
Charles Greenwell, Ed.D. 

The following priests have served as 
Associate Pastor, Fathers: Melvin Holtel, 
O.F.M., George Conners, Louis Droll, Peter 
Vergauwen, Patrick Flood, Vince Wiggins and 
Maurice Voity. 

Since 1960, Holy Angels Parish has grown 
from a mere 200 parishioners to about 1150 
families. 

*Order of Friars Minor 
By Trish Affleck and Doris Block 


IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION 
(SACRED 
HEART 
CHURCH) 


the back, built of stones from first church of 1884. 


Sacred Heart Church-19 South Oakes and Beauregard-constructed 1906. 
Immaculate Conception Academy left of church built in 1899-1900-Rectory to 


During the early 1870’s, several Catholic 
clergymen visited Tom Green County. It was 
Father Mathurin Pairier who began to develop 
the Catholic Church. Efforts in the county seat 
of Ben Ficklin for a Catholic Church were 
washed away by the flood of 1882. But the stage 
was already set for the development of the 
Church in San Angelo. 

In 1874, Bart DeWitt sold to Father Pairier, 
for the sum of five dollars, a block of land in 
San Angelo, which became known as the 
“Catholic Block.” A small church, named 
Immaculate Conception, was built in 1884 on 
the southwest corner of the block. The church 
was constructed of red sandstone and had a dirt 
floor. The church inside was finished later on. 


A First Communion group inside the 1906 red brick Sacred Heart 


Church (1958-1959), Father Irving Gehring, Pastor. 


By 1897, the original building had become 
too small; so the pastor, Reverend Joseph 
Moulin, started collections to build a new 
church. In 1906 a larger church of red brick 
was built at the corner of Beauregard and Oakes 
Streets. At that time the name was changed to 
Sacred Heart, and the name Immaculate 
Conception was transferred to the mission built 
in Knickerbocker in 1908. 

The architect for the new church was Leo 
M. J. Dielmann of San Antonio, Texas, who 
drew up a set of plans. 
In about two weeks 
construction of the 
church was underway 
with Mr. Charles 
Saengerhausen in 
charge. As much local 
labor and materials as 
possible were used. 
The contract for all 
the stone and brick 
work was given to the 
Willeke Brothers of 
San Angelo. 

At the time the 
church was built, it 
held a commanding 
position in the little 
town of San Angelo. 
The size was forty- 


five wide and one hundred feet long, made of 
Thurber brick at a cost of about $12,000 to 
$15,000. 

The Catholic population continued to grow; 
so in 1924 Bishop Arthur J. Drossaerts of San 
Antonio asked the Franciscan Fathers to take 
over the parish of San Angelo and its missions. 
The Franciscans came, but in 1929 they were 
recalled. Bishop Robert E. Lucey of San 
Antonio, in 1937, asked them back, and they 
stayed until they were replaced by diocesan 
priests in 1964. 

In 1937 the parish of Sacred Heart was 
composed of an area 195 miles long and 175 
miles wide, covering 11 counties. The parish 
was decreased in size in the early 1960’s when 
lines were drawn for St. Mary’s, St. 
Joseph’s, Holy Angels and 
Sanatorium; Big Lake was given the 
mission at Mertzon and all of Irion 
County which had been part of 
Sacred Heart. 

The current buildings are 
comprised of the 1953 school and 
gym and the Sacred Hearts’ parish 
church and rectory built in 1961. 
That same year (1961), it was 
announced that the Diocese of San 
Angelo would be formed and Sacred 
Heart would be the bishop’s 
cathedral . 

The first church organization 
seems to have been at Ben Ficklin 
for just a short duration. The 
recording of a deed, dated February 8, 1880, 
reads, “”Mrs. Elizabeth B. Taylor, in 
consideration of the sum of $1.00, to me paid 
by the Rev. M. J. Pairier, sell and convey and 
release unto Rt. Rev. Pellicer, Bishop of San 
Antonio and his successors in office, lots no. 
3,4,5,6,7 and 8, being the west six lots in block 
fifteen, in the village of Ben Ficklin, County of 
Tom Green.” Since the flood occurred in 1882, 
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Sacred Heart Church (named Cathedral in 1961) at 
Oakes and Beauregard. Picture taken 1984 before 
historical marker placed at the building. 
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the church history of Ben Ficklin was short- 
lived, and the Catholic services were held in 
an adobe structure that stood on Chadbourne 
and Beauregard Streets. When San Angelo 
assumed the proportions of a frontier village, 
Father Pairier, believing in the coming greatness 
of the city, was determined to build a church. 

It was in 1874, at Ben Ficklin that the 
transaction gave the church the land it now 
owns. The transaction reads as follows: 

“T Bart DeWitt, for and in con-sideration of 
the sum of Five Dollars ($5.00) paid to me by 
the Rev. M. J. Pairier, Catholic Priest, in the 
name of and for C. M. Dubuis, Bishop of 
Galveston, convey unto said C. M. Dubuis and 
his successors all that certain block of land 
known as the Plaza of St. Angela, in the village 
of St. Angela, in the County of Tom Green.” 

From 1967 to 1977 Father Benedict Zientek 
served as pastor of Sacred Heart Cathedral. He 
was assigned to reduce the large parish debt 
attributed to the building of the 1953 school 
and gym, the 1961 church and rectory and then 
came the downturn of the economy. 

With the cooperation and marvelous 
generosity of the parishoners’ hard work, good 
management and church festivals, the debt was 
paid during Father Zientek’s 10-year term—the 
longest tenure of any priest to be pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church’s first 100 years. 

The following priests served as pastors of The 
Immaculate Conception Church, Sacred Heart 
Church and Sacred Heart Cathedral 1874-1900. 
They are the Reverend Fathers: Mathurin 
Pairier, 1874; John Sheehan, 1887; H. A. 
Milmo, 1890; J. B. Rigaud, 1892; Joseph 
Moulin, 1897; Joseph Hoban, 1906; P. F. 
Nichol, 1908; P. J. Crane, 1913; H. M. J. Wirtz, 
1919; Peter M. Bacquet, 1921; Turibius 
Christmann, O.F.M., 1925; John H. Krukkert, 
1929; A. E. Robinson, 1936; Burtin Harrington, 
O.F.M., 1937; Sennan Kelly, O.F.M. 1942; 
Benedict Moellers, O.F.M. 1943; John Joseph 
Meister, O.F.M. 1944; Alcuin Feldhues, O.F.M. 
1948; Clement Weber, O.F.M. 1951; Kevin 
Moeddel, O.F.M. 1955; Irving Gehring, O.F.M. 
1957. 

Two assistant priests of the Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum or Order of Friars Minor were Father 
Roman Pfalzer (1962) and Ralph Zinzer (1963). 
The Order of the Friars Minor priests were of 
the Franciscan Order, Province of St. John the 
Baptist Province, Cincinnati, Ohio. Pastors after 
1963 were these Reverend Fathers: James 
Ostrander, Rector, 7-1-1964; *Arnold A. 
Boeding, 10-30-1965; Benedict Zientek, 11-1- 
1967; Fred Nawarskas, 6-1-1977; Larry Droll, 
7-1-1984; Bernard Gully, 6-29-1987. 
(*administrator). 

Assistants appointed since 1962 are these 
Reverend Fathers: Roman Pflaser OFM, Ralph 
Zinser OFM, Thomas Seibt, Luciano Biasi, 
Bernard Gully, Timothy Murphy, Frank Lavin, 
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Russell Schulz, Isadore Landry, Fred 
Nawarsksa, Robert Kelly, Thomas Diab, Robert 
Bush, Larry Droll, Gilbert Rodrigues, James 
Chaumont, Albert Tijerina, Miguel Esquivel, 
Michael Higgins, Charles Greenwell, James 
Vallankal, Jeremiah McCarthy, Barry McLean, 
Quirino Cornejo, Frank Colacicco and Charles 
Larue. 


MYSTERY BELLS AT 
SACRED HEART CATHEDRAL 


Although the three bells now in the tower of 
Sacred Heart Cathedral were solemnly 
dedicated in 1896, no record shows where they 
came from. A note in the San Angelo Standard- 
Times in the late 1800’s indicated the bells were 
shipped “‘via the Mallory Lines;” but where they 
came from is not known. Neither is it known 
whether they were new or had previously been 
in some other church. 

The three bells weigh 1011, 498 and 303 
pounds each and were christened Mary, Angelo 
and Joseph on February 2, 1896 by Father J. B. 
Rigaudin in the presence of over 1,000 people. 
The names are engraved on each bell. 
Originally the bells were rung by hand with 
ropes, but in modern times they are electrically 
controlled to ring out Mass times and the 
Angelus. 

The three bells have rung from the bell tower 
of three Catholic churches on Oakes and 
Beauregard. The churches are Immaculate 
Conception of 1884, the 1906 red brick Sacred 
Heart Church and the Sacred Heart Cathedral 
of today. 

Since 1896 unending multitudes have passed 
beneath their sounds, each with a purpose or 
plan, whether it is Mass time, the Angelus, 
weddings, funerals, ordinations, quinceaneras, 
or celebrations of every kind. 

About 1000 families were served by Sacred 
Heart Cathedral Parish in 1987. 


FESTIVALS AT SACRED HEART 


From as long ago as the 1930s, covering 
about 60 years, the Fall Festivals have been a 
part of the Sacred Heart functions. The first 
festivals to be recollected were held in the mid 
1930s in the Schuch Motor company building 
across the street and east of Sacred Heart 
Church. 

Mr. Ed Schuch graciously removed the cars 
from the showroom which was then converted 
to a dining room for the festival meal. Hot plates 
were installed for use and dinnerware to be 
washed was carted across the street to the 
rectory. The hot foods were cooked and baked 
at home by the ladies of the parish. The cost 
for the meal was 75¢ for adults and 50¢ for 
children. The parish census was small; therefore 
the festivals were small in comparison to the 
size of these festivals in the ‘80s and ’90s. 

Later the festivals needed more space, and 
the Y.M.C.A. building on Concho Street was 


the site for a number of years. Then, World War 
II came into the lives of almost every family. 
Boys went to service and the War; and foods, 
sugar and gas were rationed, and the festivals 
were postponed for the time. 

In 1953 the new school, gym and a new 
kitchen were built and dedicated. The original 
wood Immaculate Conception School was sold, 
dismantled and the wood was put into a house 
for a parish family and other buildings. 

The new facilities became an opportunity to 
hold the festivals close to Sacred Heart with 
new kitchen equipment and a spacious dining 
area. The festivals were successful, and in time 
this area became too small, and the festivals 
have been held at the San Angelo Coliseum 
since 1968 with the exception of a break of two 
years in the early 1960s. 

Father Benedict Zientek came in late 1967 
and was the master-planner for his ten-year 
tenure with the help of over 250 parishoners 
for the festivities. For a few years, Pat Bunnell 
and his Modern Way Grocery, baked the 
turkeys. Later, the ladies of the parish did the 
baking of the turkeys. 

Sometime in the late 1940s, the first festival 
“sausage-making” team was started. This first 
team included Hubert Eggemeyer, Tony 
Willeke, Felix Book, and Leon Ruttle was in 
charge. Other teams took over later. The team 
that lasted for over 30 years included Felix 
Book, Frank Book, Sr., Frank Book, Jr. and then 
Bert Book—all the while using the same recipe 
for the sausage seasonings. Some years as much 
as 3500 pounds of sausage was made. 

The process is a monumental task and it took 
at least 25 other workers to take the pork and 
beef carcasses from a hunk of meat to the final 
smoked, cooked piece on the festival dinner 
plate. 

Some of the names of the 30 year crew 
included Wilbert Block, Kelly Feist, Henry 
Henkhaus, Norman Dierschke and many others. 

In the beginning the sausage process was 
handled with small hand grinders and stuffers, 
but in time a large stainless steel commercial 
grinder, mixer and stuffer was purchased which 
changed the work time from all day to a little 
over 4 hours to make 3000 pounds of the 
prepared links of a special treat. 

Submitted by Vera Koth 
and Doris Block 


ST. MARGARET OF SCOTLAND CHURCH 


St. Margaret of Scotland Catholic Church 


Meeting the pastoral needs in 1959 of a 
growing San Angelo motivated Father Ammian 
E. Lutomski, O.F.M. to purchase four acres of 
land on Era Street in the eastern part of the city 
to provide a catechetical center for the 
neighborhood children. In September 1964, Fr. 
James Ostrander, pastor of Sacred Heart, 
requested permission from the Bishop to build 
the catechetical center and a church. The 
Catholic Extension Society gave a significant 
gift toward the building and requested that it 
be named after St. Margaret of Scotland. 

The church and catechical center were 
blessed on May 23, 1965. St. Margaret 
remained a mission of Sacred Heart until 
November 16, 1981 when it was erected as a 
parish. Fr. Larry Droll served as the first pastor 
of the newly declared parish of St. Margaret. 

Soon after St. Margaret Church was blessed, 
the women of the church organized an Altar 
Society under the leadership of Father Fred 
Nawarskas, who was in charge of the Mission. 
Officers for the new group were President, Mrs. 
Louis Pelzel; Vice President, Mrs. Pauline 
Castillo; secretary-reporter, Mrs. Amelia Perez; 
treasurer, Mrs. Virgil Gray. 

Six months after the new chapel was blessed, 
by Bishop Thomas Drury, St. Margaret had its 
first festival on November 14, 1965. 

Since early in November, Father Thomas 
Seibt was in charge of the chapel, religion 
classes & youth activities. The Victory Noll 
Sisters and Sisters of The Incarnate Word 
helped with this Missionary work. Then at 
Christmas time a unique, but meaningful 
Symbolic Nativity Scene was prepared at St. 
Margaret Church on 2619 Era Street. The 
“Nacimiento Simbolico” contained its primary 
objective, the Christ Child surrounded by 
cactus, candles, and gifts of gold, incense and 
myrrh symbolizing birth and death with the 


cactus first bloom, and then the plant dies; 
the candles illuminate life, faith and happiness 
and the three gifts represent adoration and love, 
prayer and death. Sister Luz del Carmen Acosta 
a missionary Sister born in Mexico City who 
came to the San Angelo area said symbolic 
scenes such as this are used during Christmas 
seasons in Spain, Mexico and Latin America 
“when they want to symbolize the life of 
Christ.” 

The summer of 1971, the Sisters of Divine 
Providence from San Antonio came to conduct 
a summer school of religion for about 100 
children. In April of 1972 St. Margaret’s 
parishoners prepared a Sausage and Turkey 
Dinner with Raymond Holquin, Bill Mikulik, 
Jesse Zapata, Gary Hendricks and Ignacio 
Castillo as the main cooks. At one time fifteen 
men of the parish dressed up in white shirts, 
cooks’ caps and dark jeans to prepare and 
cook all the meals for the festival. This cooking 
team organized by Father Thomas Seibt in 1972 
and headed by Ignacio Castillo, worked 
together for several years. They shared their 
talents with other parishes including St. Mary’s 
of San Angelo, and the church in Robert Lee, 
Texas. Some of this team were volunteer 
workers for festivals at Sacred Heart Cathedral 
for many, many years. 

In 1975, under Father Russell Schultz 
leadership, the parish hall/classroom building, 
the playground and the rectory were purchased 
and the original building was converted to serve 
only as achurch. March 25, 1976 was the dedi- 
cation of the new Christian Renewal Center. It 
had been a military barrack that was purchased 
and remodeled through a joint effort of the 
Cursillistas and St. Margaret Church with Mr. 
Pat Koontz as chairman. The project was to 
provide a center for the Cursillo move-ment 
and other dio-cesan activities and parish use. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pete Gallegos, some very 
faithful workers of St. Margaret Church, cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary July 15, 
1979. They were members of St. Margaret and 
were volunteer workers for St. Vincent De Paul 
Store and she was a member of the 
Guadalupanas and Altar Society. Also, charter 
members, Mr. and Mrs. Mucio Castillo, both at 
age 93 celebrated their 73rd wedding 
anniversary on February 17th, 1978. They 
were parents of 13 children including Ignacio 
and Raymond Castillo who are active members 
of St. Margaret Parish. 

In 1971, Altar Society officers were Mrs. 
Monte Frost, Mrs. Henry Dienda, Mrs. 
Raymond Schwertner, and Mrs. Doroteo Tarin. 
In 1972, the officers were Mrs. Paul (Bernice) 
Kobel, Mrs. Daniel (Oralia) Sanchez, Mrs. 
Eugene (Rosalie) Motl and Mrs. Albert 
(Angelita) Blanco. 

In 1965 when St. Margaret Chapel was first 
built, it was in the midst of around 150 families. 
By 1990 there were about 275 Catholic families 
in St. Margaret’s parish. The area has had 
numerous new homes built in the last few years 
indicating new growth in the years to come. 

From 1965 to 1968 these following priests 
took turns being at St. Margaret for the weekend 
Mass schedules: Rev. James Ostrander, Rev. 
Tom Seibt, Rev. Arnold Boeding, Rev. Leo 
Diersing, Rev. Tom Wynn and Rey. Fred 
Narwarskas. The following served this church 
from 1968 to the 1990’s, Rev. Fathers: Leo 
Diersing, 1968-70; Thomas Seibt, 1970-74; 
Louis Droll, 1974; Deacon Dan Pena, 1976; 
Gilbert Rodrigues, 1979-81; Larry Droll Priest 
in charge and Pastor 1981-84; Deacon Ray 
Smith, 1986 and then Louis Droll and Jim 
Chaumont. 

By Vera Koth and Doris Block 
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ST. MARY’S CATHOLIC CHURCH -— 1930 


In October, 1929, property at the corner of 
Avenue N. and Chadbourne Streets was 
purchased by Sacred Heart Parish for a 
mission; the property was out of the city at that 
time. 

A little brick church was built, and Bishop 
Rudolph Aloysius Gerken of Amarillo dedi- 
cated it on August 31, 1930. By 1953, an 
addition had to be built on the church; the 
addition was blessed on December 6, 1953. A 
large parish hall was dedicated in 1952, a 
new rectory in 1955, and a new school building 
in 1960. St. Mary’s was changed from 
mission status to being a parish in 1962. 

Pastors from 1930 to 1962 are listed in the 
Amarillo Diocese. Pastors and Administrators 
since 1962 are Fathers: Eugene Rousseau, 
OFM, 1962; Salvadore Aragon, OFM, 1962; 
Ronnin Einhaus, 1963; Julius Zink, OFM, 
1965; Peter Vergauwen, 1968; Robert Kelly, 
1971; George Fey, CPPS, 1974; Joseph 
Uecker, CPPS, 1977; Richard Kolega, CPPS, 
1983; Joseph Uecker, CPPS, 1985; Michael 
Goode, CPPS, 1989; and Terence Brenon. 

Assistants were Fathers: Alford Hudepohl 
OFM; Clarence Zackman O.M.I.; Eric Geisen 
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ST. MARY’S CATHOLIC CHURCH-1930 


at Ave. N and Chadbourne 


OFM; John Hargrafen (Goodfellow AFB); 
Evan Redinbo OFM; L. Underdunk; Henry 
Fernandez; Vicente Vidal; Larry Droll; Richard 
Kolega; Michael Goode, Deacon; *James 


Bentsen, CPPS; George Fey - Parochial Vicar. 
*_Administrator. 
By Vera Koth 


SAN JOSE MISSION/ 
SAINT JOSEPH CHURCH 


This San Jose Catholic Church built in 1936 on 12th and Randolph was the second church built for the 
Mexican speaking congregation of the Catholic faith. The first Mexican speaking church was St. Mary’s on 
Ave. N and Chadbourne built 1929-30. This San Jose Church was the first of three churches built on Randolph 


locations—one on 12th and two on 17th Streets. 


The coming of the Santa Fe Railroad to this 
area in 1888 caused Hispanics to settle more to 
the north of downtown San Angelo. Railroad 
employees could walk to work at the depot 
located between East Fourth and Fifth streets. 
This created a need for a Hispanic Catholic 
Mission in the north part of town. 
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On December 13, 1936, Bishop E. Lucey of 
San Antonio, Texas dedicated San Jose Mission 
at the corner of Twelfth and Randolph streets. 
The church was made possible through a 
donation of Dr. John Joseph Sullivan of Boston 
in memory of his mother, Mrs. Josephine 
Sullivan. The mission was under the direction 
of the priests of Sacred Heart Church. 


Father Arhed J. Knittles, O.F.M., cele- 
brated San Jose’s first infant baptism on 
January 1, 1942 when the son of Pedro C. 
Sosa and Rosa Carrasco was baptized. Two 
months later Father Knittles conducted the 
first marriage by uniting Leopoldo Zufiga 
and Trinidad Ornelas in matrimony. Teofila 
Gonzales, who died on January 20, 1942 at 
the age of ninety-five, was the first par- 
ishioner from San Jose’s Mission to be buried 
at Calvary Cemetery. 

In later years, property was purchased at the 
corner of Seventeenth and Randolph Streets, 
Father Fidelis Albrecht, O.F.M., and his con- 
gregation worked four and one half years to 
build the new church. They did the labor them- 
selves and paid for it piece by piece as it was 
constructed. 

The building was modeled after early 
missions of the West. Unique features of the 
church are eight side altars, each dedicated to a 
particular saint, and a side sanctuary dedicated 
to Our Lady of the Guadalupe. An adobe fence 
surrounding the property adds authenticity to 
the mission. The property includes a hall with 
seating capacity for five hundred and a rectory. 
Another unique feature of the San Jose Mission 
was the solid brass bell which hung in the tower 
of the Sanctuary of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
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This new St. Joseph Church on 17th and Randolph was completed in 1983 for a cost of $573,345. It is the 


third church to be built on a Randolph St. location. Eva Camufiez Tucker was the principal benevolent 


benefactor of this beautiful church. 


This bell was cast in 1856. It rang for years on 
a Santa Fe engine that made its last run in 
1954. Father Fidelis Albrecht accepted the bell 
as a gift from the Santa Fe Railroad. Henry B. 
Lautz, a retired vice president of the railroad, 
donated the bell to the mission to help repay a 
debt the railroad felt it owed the Catholic faith. 
Mr. Lautz recalled stories of Franciscan Friars 
and their work in the early Christian missions 
of the west. Father Fidelis, a Franciscan, also 


recalled how when the Santa Fe Railroad 
(named after the City of Holy Faith) was 
moving westward, a Sister of Charity, Sister 
Blandina Segale, went ahead to work with the 
warlike Indians and to prepare the way for the 
men with the “iron horse.” The bell was 
dedicated on October 4, 1954. The completed 
church was dedicated on November 28, 1957. 
In August, 1961, Saint Joseph mission became 
a parish. 


A ground breaking ceremony in August, 1982 
was the beginning of a new church at Bryant 
Boulevard and Seventeenth Street. The brass 
bell was transferred to the new church. One of 
the most impressive designs of the new church 
is its stained glass windows. The Reverend 
Angel Vizcarra, Pastor of Saint Joseph, had his 
long time friend and fellow priest come from 
Spain to create the windows. The Reverend 
Domingo Iturgaiz did not charge for his work 
on the windows. The new church was dedicated 
on August 14, 1983, but the charm of an early 
mission is still there. 

Pastors or Administrators since 1962 are 
Fathers: Fidelis Albrecht OFM - 1962; Louis 
Moeller - 1962; *Louis O’Carroll - 1964; 
*Bernard Gully - 1965; John Waldron - 1971; 
Augustine Lucca, SDS - 1977; *Peter 
Vergauwen - 1979; *Mark Woodruff - 1980; 
Angel Viscarra, O.P. - 1980; Raymond Corr, 
O.P. - 1986 and Joe Vasques. Assistants were 
Fathers Paul Surlis, Luciano Biasi, German 
Valladares, Otero Suarez, Cecil Lotief, Michael 
Fernandez, Francisco Lopez, Andrew Kolzow, 
O.P., Carmen Meles, O.P., Paul Barrett, O.P., 
Terence Holacek, O.P., and Eugene Cahouet, 
O.P. 

* Administrators. 

By Vera Koth, Diana Huling 
and Arnold De Leon, Ph.D. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


A few Christians among early arrivals to the 
Ben Ficklin, Saint Angela and Fort Concho 
areas brought a leavening influence to the 
frontier and established priorities for the First 
Christian Church. It actually had its start in 
1881 with Mary Jane Metcalfe of Ben Ficklin 
teaching a Sunday school class. And in the 
summer of that year, three of her daughters, 
Fannie Lee, Amelia and Zemula, and another 
of her pupils, Josie Taylor, were baptized in 
the South Concho near Ben Ficklin. Frank 
Lerch and R. W. Landrum were realty 
developers as well as dedicated lay ministers, 
and they joined hands in launching the first 
church building and educational program. 
The first church was organized May 15, 1882, 
with services held in an adobe school building. 

Landrum and Lerch held a camp meeting in 
the summer of 1882 on the South Concho near 
present-day Christoval. Seven pioneers joined 
in forming the church. Mrs. H. R. (Charlotte) 
Rowland was the first to be baptized in the 
new unit of faith. Mrs. Annie Tankersley is 
reported to have taken down beds each Sunday 
morning in her home to give room for Bible 
study. Later, space was found over a livery 
stable, a county court room was used and a 
Methodist building was made available for 
such services as the 1883 revival led by 
Randolph Clark, a co-founder of Texas 
Christian University. 


Francisco Pueblo became the first disciple 
of a Mexican Christian Mission in South San 
Angelo. 


Rev. R. O. Charles, the first pastor of First Christian 
Church, San Angelo, Texas 


The Rev. Rufus O. Charles was called in 
January, 1884, from the Ennis church to be the 
first pastor. He wrote to the Christian 
Standard lamenting that the congregation 


lacking its own building, was forced to use 
the Methodist church and the school building. 
Membership had grown to sixty. Landrum and 
Lerch paid Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Harris $250 
for the 50 x 100-foot corner lot at Harris 
and Oakes. Materials were to be hauled from 
San Antonio by ox-drawn wagons. The total 
cost was $4000. The Standard, a local 
newspaper, described it as the handsomest 
building in the West. That building was 
destroyed by a cyclone May 24, 1887. That 
calamity had a musical interlude, for Amelia 
Metcalfe crawled under the wreckage to play 
the reed organ and was found there by 
members arriving to check the damage. 

There was a division over music, some 
holding out to use no instruments as indicated 
by the deed to “Elders of the Church of Christ 
at San Angelo.” The non-instrumental division 
split off, and the presence of the organ in the 
storm wreckage would indicate that the split 
was final. 

R. O. Charles preached his farewell sermon 
in 1886. A dozen or more ministers followed 
in the next decade of growing years. Need of a 
new building in 1909 led to the purchase of 
new land north of the old structure on Oakes 
Street. The new church was finished in 1912 
during the ministry of W. Graham Walker - a 
building to be used for 43 years. 
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Christian Church destroyed by cyclone on May 24, 
1887. Located at Harris and Oakes Streets. Archives 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 


The 1912 church was of cream brick with 
stone trim. Memorial stained glass windows 
included three large ones in memory of Mrs. 
Tankersley, Mrs. Ellen Farr and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles B. Metcalfe. Other windows honored 
Amanda Gentry, Laura Louise Bell, Carolyn 
Page Bell, Velma Meers, Nannie A. Key, 
James and Mary Jane Metcalfe, Zemula 
Lipscomb Metcalfe, and Harry Clifton, 
Florence and Van Zandt Hendricks. The 
structure was two stories in height. 
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First Christian Church, San Angelo, Texas in 1912, located at Harris and Oakes 
Streets. Courtesy of Archives at Emmanuel Episcopal Church 


During the ministry of the Rev. J. W. 
Stephens, 1930 to 1937, need for another 
church developed. Sunday school attendance 
reached 380 and church membership passed 
the 800 mark. During 1935 the church was 
host to the State convention, a new pipe organ 
was purchased and Miss Mary Bain Spence, 
daughter of Joseph and Fannie Lee Metcalfe 
Spence, came back to be the organist, serving 
33 years until she retired in 1968. 
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First Christian Church, The Steeple : 


Elmer D. Henson came to the pastorate 
from Commerce. During his eight years here, 
the first secretary, Frances Rau, was employed, 
an assistant minister was added, two ministers 
and six Timothys were ordained in training. A 
tithing revival was held with the Rev. I. O. 
Leet as leader, and another building fund was 
begun. 

Granville Nimmo Goldston served as 
pastor in April 1946. The list of Timothys 
who got their start with First Christian during 
our history includes John S. Mullen, Jr., 
Clifford H. Taylor, Jr., Averill Dean Harrison, 
Jr., Rudolph C. Tatsch, R. Roemer Hudler, 
James A. Underwood, 
Joseph Donald Cox, Joy 
Livingston Dodson, Neale 
O. Jenson, Samuel 
Richard Cox, James 
Thomas Livingston, W. L. 
Malmstrom, Jerald D. 
~* Wallace, George E. Archer, 

_ Ira Oneal Westbrook II, 
Joseph V. Pfluger, James 
Raymond Blagg, and 
Harold Glynn Guess. 

The history would be 
complete without a list of 
ministers. These include 
R. O. Charles, L. D. 
Ridgeway, Harry E. Luck, 
Baxter Golightly, George 
F. Rigell, J. H. Marshall, C. W. Turrell, Harold 
Baldwin, J. Henry Ligon, Frederick F. Wyatt, 
S. T. Shore, Graham Walker, John S. Mullen 
Sr., Charles M. Schoonover, Ernest J. 
Bradley, Howard Peters, W. H. Kindred, J. W. 
Stephens, Elmer D. Henson, G. N. Goldston, 
Walter Hehl, James L. Christensen, H. Marion 
Prather, Charles E. Hannan, Richard W. 
Crews, Clyde R. Lane, John Long, George E. 
Archer, R. Michael Waco, Ronald C. Lowe, 


J. Stanley Hagadone, Jerry A. Beck, Marshall 
Masters, David C. Mindel, Gary Huddleston, 
Denise Bloomquist, Jeff Holt Robinett. 

The accomplishment of the Goldston 
pastorate was erection of the fourth building at 
the Oakes Street block at the College Avenue 
corner. Phil Lane had charge of the first big 
building campaign that brought $125,000 in 
pledges. Porter Henderson’s fund raising 
added $250,267, and Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. 
Carr added $90,000 as a challenge to the 
congregation. 

The special committee supervising con- 
struction was Porter Henderson, Chairman, 
R. G. Carr, E. J. Hardgrave and T. R. Logan. 

During the Waco pastorate, the Mary Ellen 
Chenoweth Preschool Education Hall was 
dedicated to honor forty-eight years of service 
by Mrs. Chenoweth on the state and national 
levels, as well as in her home church. 

Formal service of dedication of the fourth 
building was held June 19, 1955. The church 
today stands as one of the largest in the city, a 
memorial to the sacrifices of countless 
thousands who have made contributions to its 
success. The membership on the books is over 
800. 

By Dean Chenoweth 


LAKE VIEW CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
4 LAKE VIEW 


Efforts of three Texas Christian University ministerial students brought about the reorganization of the church. The students pictured in the front row from left to 


right are Sammie Cox, Joy Livingston and Roemer Hudler. 


Lake View Christian Church was organized 
in July, 1930, by Rev. W. H. Kindred (ret.), Rev. 
Dr. J. William Stevenson and Mrs. W. H. Tharp 
of First Christian Church in San Angelo, Texas. 
The first building was a former residence 
renovated to accommodate the congregation 
and was located at 3920 Bowie Street. James 
D. and Linnie Jackson were the first baptized 
members. The First Church baptistry was used. 

In 1936, Mr. Emmitt Westbrook bought and 
donated a church building located in Sterling 
City, and it was moved to the Bowie Street 
location. First Christian donated a manually 
operated pump organ. Wooden pews were 
used for seating and, upon entering for morning 
services, each person was handed a fan and a 
paperback hymnal. (The fans carried 
advertising for a local funeral home). Leotis 
Jones was an early song leader, and Ray 
Glasscock was the first Sunday school 
superintendent. 

Early members were the families of O. L. 
Winfrey, O. A. Holloway, Nora Lee Hasty, G. 
Tuer, A. C. Tatsch, C. O. Young, W. H. Tharp, 


D. O. Wade, Zack Reader, John Raburn, E. W. 
Cox and Sina Brazeal. (Sina was Linnie 
Jackson’s mother.) Mrs. E. W. Cox taught 
Sunday school for over twenty years and was 
an early proponent for the preservation of 
Fort Concho. 

Rev. Kindred, who had a large family, 
received fifty dollars per month, and often 
preached with his three year-old son sitting 
at the pulpit with him. Rev. Kindred died in 
1935. His wife continued as organist for many 
years. 

Rudolph Tatsch (son of A. C.), Charles 
Reader (son of Zack), and Sam Cox (son of E. 
W.) served as interim preachers. Open-air 
revivals were held. Mr. John Raburn enjoyed 
promoting barbeque picnics on the Concho 
River. 

Vernon Tatsch (son of A. C.) remembers 
classroom benches with splinters but no 
backs, visiting preachers sleeping on cots in one 
of the classrooms, and his embarrassed mother 
trying to extract the whole communion cracker 
from the resisting small hand of his brother. 
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(The bread was served in broken pieces after 
that.) He also recalls “confession time,” when 
Mrs. Cox found the offering money going to 
Holloway’s candy counter! 

The Boy Scout Troop was meeting in an old 
box car in back of the church at this time, and 
the early women’s group was called “The 
Dorcus Society.” Linnie Jackson was president. 
Andy Hoelle was leader of the youth group. 

Services were temporarily discontinued 
during World War II. After the war, the church 
was reorganized by Rev. Nimmo Goldston, 
minister to First Christian, and three ministerial 
students: Roemer Hudler, Sam Cox and Joy 
Livingston. The church was rechartered and 
dedicated on August 24, 1947. 

Rudolph Tatsch returned from Fort Worth 
as interim minister. He grew up in the Lake 
View Church and had served as minister in 
1937, 1938, and 1939. (Vernon, his brother, 
remembers hearing Rudolph practicing his 
sermons on Robert’s dairy herd.) Rudolph was 
ordained at First Christian on September 9, 
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1945. He baptized Vernon in August 1947. Lake 
View Christian considers Rev. Tatsch their 
“Timothy.” 

Former members began returning, joined by 
the Sissel family. Elder O. L. Winfrey served 
as pastor from September 1947 to February 
1948. Then Rev. Chester Gregory became 
interim minister, and full time in 1950. The 
women’s group had reorganized on November 
5, 1947 as the Women’s Council. Officers were 
Mrs. E. W. Cox, Mrs. Emmitt Westbrook, Mrs. 
O. L. Winfrey, Mrs. J. C. Raburn, Mrs. O. A. 
Holloway, Mrs. Shirley Sissel and Mrs. John 
Barnes. Other charter members were Mrs. 
W. H. Tharp, Sina Brazeal, Mrs. Carl Woodruff 
and Daisy Sissel. 

The Boy Scout Troop was reorganized in 
1948 with Sterling Jameson as scout master. 


Leonard Young (son of C.O.), Shirley Sissel 
(son of Daisy) and Buster Fickling were early 
committee members. 

The most colorful figure was Cullen Cole 
with his wooden leg, motor scooter, and nature 
weather predictions. 

In May of 1953, the frame church was 
destroyed by a tornado. C. O. Young was hired 
as construction superintendent, doing most of 
the work himself. The sanctuary was com- 
pleted and dedicated in December 1953. 
(Classrooms, kitchen and fellowship hall 
were added later.) A parsonage was purchased 
August 1, 1953 and is located at 3825 
Bowie Street. Rev. Gregory had high praise 
for the generous help and donations from all 
over Texas. 


Chester retired in June 1955. Succeeding 
ministers have been Rev. Frank Reese (1956) 
Rev. Marion Prather (1957-1958), Rev. Win 
Matsler, interim (1959), Rev. Lloyd Thompson 
(1959-1968), Rev. Clyde Markee (1968- 
1973), Rev. Nimmo Goldston, interim (1973- 
1974), without a minister (1974), Rev. 
Claude Pearce, interim (1975-1976), without a 
minister (1976), Rev. Darrell Manson (1977- 
1980), Rev. O’ Neal Westbrook, interim (1980), 
and Jim Hill (Dec. 1980 to the present). Lay 
ministers serving were Joe Tharp, M. D. Varner, 
Roy Tharp, Leonard Young, Shirley Sissel, Joy 
(Cooper) Wood, Jackie (Wilson) Sissel, Marion 
McKinney (bible teacher), and Rev. R. A. Pape 
(retired). 

By Mary Spruell 


JOHNSON STREET CHURCH OF CHRIST 


In 1898 or 1899, Mrs. W. A. Pringle put a 
notice in The Firm Foundation saying she and 
her husband were members of the Church of 
Christ and that they would be glad to contact 
others who were likewise members. Through 
this means a small congregation was started. 
Efforts to establish a church before this time 
had been made, but this was the real beginning 
of the church in San Angelo. In 1899 a small 
group began to meet in the home of Mr. E. L. 
Cheek on East Harris Avenue, and continued 
to meet until the Cheeks moved from the city 
later that year. The first of several spiritual 
meetings were held in San Angelo in the old 
County Courthouse by A. J. McCarty. 

Near the end of McCarty’s efforts, a 
temporary meeting room was obtained in the 
old Justice Academy then located at Oakes 
and Woodrow Streets. The first members of the 
newly organized congregation were the 
Pringles, Mr. and Mrs. Dabney, Mrs. Marcia 
Dabney Rieves, and Mrs. Holder and her 
daughter. 

In 1902 the congregation purchased a small 
northern portion of the Old Harris and Irving 
property. The first church building was erected 
on that site. Soon after it was completed in 
1903, Brother T. B. Larimore came to San 
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T. B. Larimore, baptizing in the Concho River (in the area near Central High School) in 1903. 


Angelo and conducted a three months’ meeting. 
Approximately twenty-five were baptized and 
the little church was greatly strengthened. 

In 1906 the growth of the church, required 
a new building. The elders authorized the 
purchase of the remaining part of the lot on 
Harris and Irving Street and the new building 
was erected, facing on Irving Street. Brethren 
J. S. Dabney, E. L. Cheek, J. D. Shipman, 
W.E. Bernard and G. C. Titsworth were among 
some of the first elders of this congregation. 

By 1936 the building 
erected in 1906 was 
entirely too small, and it 
was decided to build a new 
auditorium which was 
- completed in November, 
| 1936. In 1948 anew Bible 
School Annex was con- 
, structed with major decor- 
ation and repair to the 
auditorium. J. Homer 
Jordan, John E. Robbins, 


Harris & Irving Street Church of Christ 
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Fred C. Houghton and C. E. Clark were elders 
during this time. 

Sometime in 1962, J. Homer Jordan, Jr., 
speaking for the elders which also included 
John E. Robbins, Jr., Fred C. Houghton, Ed 
L. White, and Weldon Surber, announced to the 
members that a new house of worship would 
be constructed, not on the downtown property, 
but on a site in College Hills which previously 
had been purchased as a probable site for an 
entirely new congregation. Formal dedication 
services were held on Sunday, October 6, 1963 
for the new building which is now located at 
2200 Johnson Street. 

Over the years several new congregations 
have been organized. They are Fairground 
Road, Ben Ficklin Road, Colorado and 
Jackson, Ninth and Main Churches of Christ. 
After a few years, Western Hills merged with 
Colorado and Jackson St. Church of Christ. 

The new Church of Christ Bible Study 
Center was completed in 1965 and M. B. 
McKinney became the first Bible Teacher and 
Director. 


“Christian Village,” an elderly housing 
project supported by Johnson Street Church of 
Christ was set up under the state-recognized 
and non-profit trusteeship of West Texas 
Christian Foundation. 


Johnson Street Church of Christ (formerly Harris & Irving) 


While the following list may 
not be complete and correct in 
every detail, it is the best 
possible record obtainable of 
the preachers and their tenures. 
W. P. Skaggs (ca. 1903-05); J. 
P. Sewell (1905-12); W. M. 
Davis (1912-13); C. C. 
Klingman (1914-15); Jewel 
Mathews (1915-16); T. D. Clark 
(1916-17); Robert H. 
Montgomery (1918-19); Reece 
Rogers (1920-21); J. C. Hollis 
(1922-23); H. T. Coffman 
(1922-23); Thornton Crews 
(1924-25); Warren E. Starnes 
(1926-31); W. M. Davis (1931- 
34); Luther G. Roberts (1934-37); John T. 
Smith (1938-41); J. P. Crenshaw (1941-46); 
Wayland James (summer 1947); Thomas E. 
Scott (1947-49); Harrison Matthews (1949-56); 
Stanley A. Lockhart (1956-71); H. W. (Dub) 


McClish (1971); Jerry Riley (1972-74); Bob 
Fisk (1975); William Young (1975-85); Stanley 
Lockhart (1985-). 

Other elders who have served and are now 
serving are Garland Slaughter, Earl W. Smith, 
J. D. Davis, Harold Ensminger, Ken 
Scattergood, G. B. Wadzeck, R. L. Caruthers, 
Cass Archer, Ryan Bankhead, Wayne Bramhall, 
Mitch Caffey, Ed Huston, Kennard Moos, 
George Pliler, Chuck Smith, Royce Smith, 
Frank Upp, and Jack Bates. 

This congregation has supported Gottfried 
Reichel and his family in Munich since 1953. 
He has been the German-language speaker for 
World Radio in weekly broadcasts over Radio 
Luxemberg. Press Higginbotham and his family 
have been supported in mission fields since 
1955. They spent 9 years in Malawi, Africa, 
during which time a school for preachers was 
established. There have been many more 
missionaries, assistant preachers, Bible School 
directors and deacons over the years. 

Submitted by 
Mrs. Billye J. Scattergood 


COLORADO AND JACKSON STREETS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Santa Rita Church of Christ 


In early 1944, members of the Fairground 
Road Church of Christ helped establish a new 
congregation in the Santa Rita Addition. During 
construction of the building at Colorado and 
Jackson Streets, the 19 charter members met in 
the Robert Massie Club House. 

In 1956, a new auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 800 was built across the street 
from the old auditorium. The original 
auditorium was remodeled for classroom space. 

The congregation meeting in Western Hills 
merged with the Colorado and Jackson 
congregation in 1982, bringing the membership 
to 500. 

In 1985, the Colorado and Jackson con- 
gregation purchased acreage on Highway 277 
and Country Club Road. Blueprints were drawn 
and plans are to be in the new facilities known 
as Southgate by 1989. 


Charter members were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Pruett Cagle, Morris Herring, 
Ken Herring, Park and Mary Holt, 
Mrs. John F. (Nonie) Kirby, 
Mozelle Kirby (Armor), A. L. 
McMurtrey, Mrs. Claude (Ruth) 
Pennington, C. B. and Era Kay 
Reese, Clifford and Vera Rhoden, 
Reuben and Nadine Stanley, William 
and Marie Taylor and Martha 
Thompson (Kirby). 

Ministers who have worked with 
Colorado and Jackson from its 
beginning until the present time 
are: Reuben Stanley (1944-1951); 
B.C. McCarley (1951-1953); Leon 
Savage (1953-1956); John Franklin (1956- 
1958); Frank Pack (Interim 1958-1959); 
Douglass Rohre (1959-1964); James B. Kinney 
(1965-1966); H. W. “Dub” McClish (1966- 
1971); Tommy J. Hicks (1971-1976); John W. 


Leonard, Jr. (1977); Paul Shero (1978 to 
present). 

Youth Ministers have been: Tom Webb 
(1962-1964); Eddie Howard (1978-1984); 
Richard “Rich” Dolan, who began his work 
April 1985. Those who have trained under a 
Preacher Intern Program are: Gary Fitzgerald 
(1981); Joe Pennington (1982); Jim O’Briant 
(1983); and Johnny C. Dukes (1984). In 
August of 1982, Kurt R. Chunn began working 
with Colorado and Jackson as Family 
Counselor. 

In 1983, Joe Valenzuela began serving as 
Spanish Minister. 

The past and present Elders are: O. C. 
Alexander, Clyde Barbee, Martin Benson, 
Dallas Dill, Cecil W. Field, C. D. Hardegree, 
Park Holt, Arthur Howard, Louis Love, Jeff 
D. Moran, Henry Pierce, Dr. J. J. Reese, 
Clifford Rhoden, Presley E. Smith, R. Leroy 
Vickers and James C. Watkins. The Elders 
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Southgate Church of Christ 


serving at this time are: T. L. “Pete” Bryant, 
Alan Ellett, Sterling Patterson, Marshall C. 
Powell, Arthur Scott and Wm. Lawrence 
Thompson. 

The past Deacons are: Harold M. Anderson, 
John Balch, M. R. Batten, Martin Benson, 


Herman Carter, Harroll Clemmer, Edwin 
DuBose, Alan Ellett, Dean Ellis, Jack Freeman, 
James Glasscock, Jim Goodman, Carrol Green, 
Anthony Haby, Ralph Hargrave, David 
Hensley, Paul K. “Buddy” Horne, Arthur 
Howard, Joe Kinyon, Paul Krippner, Daryl 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 
9TH AND MAIN 


Church of Christ 9th and Main 


There are a number of congregations of the 
Church of Christ in San Angelo and to study 
the history of any or all of them, there is the 
need to go to the “small acorns” from which 
grew the “oaks.” 

A small group of some forty-seven members 
first met in the Rainey Pecan House on North 
Chadbourne, near 28th Street on July 20, 1952. 
The group meeting there was known as the 
Eastside Church of Christ. Early in 1953, lots 
were purchased and a building erected where 
the present church building is located. Ac- 
cording to church records, the lots at 901 
North Main were purchased for $1,200 and 
the material for the building for $6,000. Labor 
was a minor cost for the men of the con- 
gregation, under the direction of Oscar Moser 
and Pruett Cagle did most of the work. The 
only paid worker was Olen Williams, who was 
the foreman. Mr. Williams was paid $800 for 
his work. Services began in this building in 
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1953. Additions and 
renovations have been 
made from time to 
time, with a complete 
renovation and ad- 
dition of classrooms in 
1967. At this time, 
refrigerated air-con- 
ditioning was instal- 
led. 

Ministers who have 
worked with this 
congregation are: 
Wallace Riffle, Bomer 
Gist, Silas Triplett 
(served two non- 
consecutive appoint- 
ments), Herman 
Beauchamp, Dennis 
Kellogg, Mickey Walker, Silas Triplett 
(second appointment), Don Hindsley (also 
served two appointments), Sam Collins, Don 
Hindsley (second appointment) and Leroy 
Sedgwick, who is the present minister. 

Don Hindsley left 9th and Main after the 
first appointment to work as a missionary in 
Cameroun, Africa, and after the second 
appointment to work in Tortola, BVI. 

Several young men have gone from this 
congregation to serve as full or part-time 
ministers. These include Kenneth Lee, son 
of Alton (deceased) and Frankie Lee, Russell 
Mullins, son of Malcolm (deceased) and 
Dorene Mullins, Roy Clements, and B. C. 
Coates, who is no longer engaged in the 
ministry. 

Submitted by Mavis Peace 
and M. D. McMurray 


Love, Pete McAdams, Richard Manos, Harry 
Midgley, Dale Morris, Bill Paschal, Sterling 
Patterson, Dr. Mark Paul, Claude Pennington, 
Marshall C. Powell, John Propst, Harold M. 
Pruett, Joe Roach, James Sheppard, J. H. 
Shook, B. C. Stanley, Darrell Stone, Robert 
Talley, Bob Thomas, Tommy Thomesen, 
Charles Thompson, Lawrence Thompson, 
Leroy Vickers, Clarence Ware, Glendon 
Westbrook, James Williams and Linus 

Wright. Serving as Deacons at this time are: 
Ronnie Cole, Herschel Duckworth, Tom 
Earnest, David Fitzgerald, Kenneth Gartman, 
Jeff Giles, Odell Kirby, Tommy McMahon, 
David Pliler, and James Thornton. 

Submitted by Mrs. J. S. Patterson 


WEST ANGELO 
CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 


West Angelo Church of Christ, located at 
3200 San Antonio Street, met for the first time 
in their new building on July 2, 1961. The 
original congregation had been meeting at 17th 
and Irving Streets for several years and had 
outgrown their facilities. Since there was a need 
for another congregation on the west side of 
the city, the property on San Antonio was pur- 
chased. 

The frame construction was built by the late 
Cleman Hukel with the help of many members 
and friends. The church offices were added to 
the present building in the summer of 1969, 
followed by the fellowship hall in 1971. 


West Angelo Church of Christ 


The first couple to marry in the new building 
was Kenneth and Glenda Hukel. The first 
Elders and Deacons were ordained in 1964. 
Tribute is paid to those who have gone to be 
with the Lord. Of these, there are three Elders: 
Enoch Hutchinson, E. O. McIntyre, and T. H. 
Marsden. Also, one Deacon, Ruble Benton. At 
present, there are four Elders and twelve 
Deacons serving the congregation. 

The first full-time minister to serve the 
congregation was Olen Holland, who began 
July 2, 1961 and served for two years. Buster 
Mullins followed with four years of service. 
Portis Ribble, who served from May 1968 until 


1978, was followed by James Johnson who 
served two years. Van Pendergrass, the present 
minister, began serving in May 1981. 

The church has been engaged in teaching 
programs through Southwest Bible Institute, 
located at 3200 San Antonio Street. 


THE CHURCH 
OF JESUS 
CHRIST 
OF LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS 


Presence of church members in Tom Green 
County dates from December, 1867 as they 
found employment with their skills in carpentry 
and stone masonry in demand at Fort Concho. 
The Post Return shows that 137 civilians were 
employed that month, including two sawyers, 
one foreman mason, 26 masons, 23 carpenters, 
three blacksmiths, 20 laborers, and etc. 

The first colony of Latter-day Saints 
established in Texas settled near Austin in 1846. 
The colony of over 100 members of the Church 
was lead by Lyman Wight, an apostle of the 
Church. It was there on the banks of the 
Colorado River that they erected their first three 
saw and grist mills. From this colony came 
latter-day saints to Fort Concho in search of 
employment. 

Though records of this period are scarce, 
some 276 members in Texas were on Church 
records in 1865. The first branch of the Church 
was organized at Kelsey, Texas in 1902. The 
first missionary to San Angelo was Elder 
George Bodely in 1920. The San Angelo branch 
Sunday School was organized by Abraham 
Peterson, and Elders R. A. Allsop and W. J. 
Ward in September, 1924. George Speed and 
Clayton Krimbow were ordained to the office 
of Priest in order to preside over the Sunday 
School and administer to the Sacrament. The 
meetings took place in the home of Brother and 
Sister Clayton Krimbow on East 9th St. The 
total membership consisted of five children and 
eight adults, three of whom were investigators. 
A number of meeting places were used for the 
Sunday School meetings. They included: 
Woodman Hall on Beauregard, the old Massie 
Clubhouse on Washington and Koeingheim, 
and the Coulter house of Pope Street which was 
renovated especially for the Sunday School 
meetings. 

The Relief Society was organized in San 
Angelo in 1935. The meetings were held in the 
homes of the members until the Pope Street 
meeting house was acquired in 1959. Sacrament 
Services were held in the homes of members 
and were conducted by the missionaries. In 
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1938 when Grover McBride was set apart as 
Branch President, evening Sacrament services 
were held on a regular basis and the Mutual 
Improvement Association for youth was 
organized. The San Angelo branch had a steady 
growth under the leadership of Presidents 
George Speed and A. J. Sperry. During the war 
years with the men of the church, in the tradition 
of the early pioneers, answering the call to arms, 
the branch was left without the priesthood to 
conduct the evening services. It was not until 
1943, with the influx of military personnel to 
Goodfellow Field that the evening services 
were again held. The military personnel have 
worked hand in hand with the civilian members 
in matters concerning the church. A large 
number of military personnel have served in 
the Branch Presidency. 

The Branch was guided from 1943 by 
Presidents Donald Clark, George Speed (2nd 
term), Lt. Gordon Weed, Lt. Milton Page, 
Raymond Roberts, Gordon Roth, Clifford Joy 
and J. Laxton. In 1960, George Speed was 
called to the office of Branch President for the 
third time. It was under his direction that in 
August, 1961, the Branch began a four phase 
building program. The first two phases, the 


chapel, classroom area and foyer, were started 
in 1961 with completion June, 1962 at a cost 
of $108,000.00. The final half of the four phase 
building program was the building of a 
recreational hall and additional classrooms. No 
chapel is dedicated until it is paid for in full. To 
this calling came President D. Hathaway in 
July, 1962. The chapel was completely paid for 
in 18 months. Apostle Howard W. Hunter gave 
the dedicatory prayer for the Dedication of the 
San Angelo Branch of the Church of Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, 27 March 1964, 2815 Old 
Christoval Road. 

At the local level, congregations are called 
wards and are defined by geographic 
boundaries. Each ward has between 200 and 
600 people. Several wards together organized 
geographically form a stake. If local member- 
ship is not numerous enough to form stakes, 
members are grouped into branches and dis- 
tricts. Administration then comes from the 
nearest mission headquarters - responsible for 
developing the Church in new areas and for the 
full-time missionaries in the locality. At present, 
San Angelo has two wards and a Spanish- 
speaking branch with a membership of 972. 

By Jerry and Lois Sheen 


EMMANUEL EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


In 1871, the first Episcopal services in the 
Concho Valley were held at Fort Concho by 
Chaplain Norman E. Badger. According to Post 
Surgeon W. M. Notson, the chaplain also held 
a service across the river in Saint Angela, 
“probably the first time the name of the Deity 
was ever used in reverence at that place.” 
Chaplain Dunbar, his successor, who oversaw 
the building of the post school and chapel, was 
also an Episcopal priest. 

Encouraged by visits from Bishop Robert W. 
B. Elliott of San Antonio, ten San Angelo 
families in 1885 organized and bought from W. 
S. Veck three lots at the corner of Chadbourne 
and Harris. Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, gave 
them $1000. A frame church designed by Oscar 
Ruffini was completed by contractor J. D. 
O’Daniel in 1887. The first minister was 
Thomas Coke Stanley. Founding members of 


the Ladies’ Guild were Mrs. Milton Mays, Mrs. 
Penrose N. Ions, Mrs. Ida Wisdom, Mrs. W. A. 
Wright, Mrs. E. F. Deaton, Mrs. Charles A. 
Dailey, Mrs. Ed Duggan, Mrs. Robert Carter, 
and Mrs. W. S. Cunningham. 

In 1913 Emmanuel requested transfer to the 
missionary district of North Texas. In 1914 it 
became an independent parish. 

The frame church was moved in 1906 to the 
present corner of Harris and Randolph. In 1931 
it was sold to the Greek Orthodox congregation 
and is still in use, attractively remodeled, at 
Kenwood and Montecito. 

In 1928 Tom Green County tore down its 
1884 courthouse to construct the present 
building. Emmanuel bought the discarded stone 
for $2500. County Commissioners donated the 
bell from the courthouse clock. In December 
1929, the present church, designed by John G. 
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Becker, was completed at a cost of $50,000, 
furnished. Stones from the original Tom Green 
County Courthouse were used in the con- 
struction of this structure. H. F. Templeton was 
the contractor. Carving in white stonework on 
the facade is by B. F. Morgan of the firm of 
Morgan and Trost. 
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The — church was —— in 1887 by Oscar 
Ruffini. The building was sold in 1930 to the Greek 
Orthodox congregation and moved to Montecito and 
Kenwood Streets and was remodeled and stuccoed. 
Courtesy of Archives at Emmanuel Episcopal Church 
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A Sunday school and office annex was added 
in 1958 and a parish hall in 1982. Stones from 
the Ragsdale building were used to make a wall 
for the West memorial garden. The Hunter 
memorial garden was dedicated in 1982 in 
memory of Mary Bland Hunter, the gift of her 
son, Dwight Hunter, Jr. 


The Emmanuel Belseopal Church was completed in 
1929, using stones from the 1885 courthouse. Tom 
Green County Commissioners donated the bell. The 
Parish house is to the left. Courtesy of Archives at 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church 


Ministers who have succeeded the Rev. T. 
C. Stanley are Henry Cassil, Francis D. 
Canfield, John Bradshaw, W. G. Coote, Francis 
R. Starr, Percy W. Jones, A. Basil Perry, W. H. 
Meyers, Norman Fitzhugh Marshall, Edward 
H. Latouche Earle, Thomas Sloan, Francis A. 
Parsons, Arthur E. Whittle, Paul Reese. The 
Rey. Philip K. Kemp served fifteen years and 
the Rev. Morris F. Elliott retired here in 1974 
after 25 years as rector. He was followed by 
Norman E. Griffith, Jr., and the present rector, 
the Rev. James Taylor Horton, Jr. 

John Y. Rust held the offices of senior warden 
for the longest tenure, retiring in 1945. 

In 1966, a group from Emmanuel sponsored 
the mission church of the Good Shepherd, now 
a flourishing independent parish on West 
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Beauregard. The two churches are the southern- 
most parishes in the large Episcopal Diocese 
of Northwest Texas, directed by Bishop Sam 
B. Hulsey. 
Submitted by Katharine Waring 
and Sheila Fisher 


EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH OF 
THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD 


The Episcopal Church of the Good Shepherd 
embraces a community of Christians who wor- 
ship at 3355 West Beauregard Avenue. 

In 1961, Bishop George Quarterman of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Northwest Texas began 
to explore establishing a mission church to 
complement the ministry of Emmanuel parish 
in San Angelo. Bishop Quarterman enlisted Dr. 
Lloyd Hershberger, Mr. Armistead Rust and Mr. 
Henry Charless in 1965 to gather support for a 
second Episcopal congregation. They bought 
the property at the present site of Good 
Shepherd and deeded it to the diocese. 


Dr. Lloyd R. Hershberger, First Bishop’s Warden 


Throughout 1965, Dr. Hershberger led 49 
Episcopal communicants and their friends for 
services in individual homes and community 
meeting places. Bishop Quarterman appointed 
Dr. Hershberger, Bishop’s Warden, and selected 
John Coyan, Mark McLaughlin, Armistead 
Rust, Jack Ray, Craig Porter, Ward Wueste and 
William Mieher for the Bishop’s Committee to 
conduct the business of the mission. Mrs. John 
D. Robertson, Jr. represented the women of the 
church. On May 13, 1966, Good Shepherd was 
accepted as a mission of the Diocese of 
Northwest Texas. 

Mr. Rust chaired the committee to raise the 
money to build the sanctuary. Boone and Pope, 
architects of Abilene, Texas, donated their 
plans. On November 14, 1965, Bishop 
Quarterman led the groundbreaking cere- 
monies for the missioners and their friends; the 
Reverend Morris Elliott of Emmanuel 
Episcopal, the Reverend Al Hudepohl of Holy 
Angels Catholic and the Reverend Peyton 


Waddill of St. Mark’s Presbyterian churches 
attended as honored guests. E. G. Kingsbery 
and his son-in-law, Jack Bleakley, donated 
limestone found on their ranch at Dripping 
Springs to face the sanctuary and subsequent 
additions as well. On September 11, 1966, the 
worshippers celebrated the first communion in 
the completed building. Since then, the complex 
has been enlarged twice. In 1982, a parish hall 
was added. In 1987, it was expanded to more 
than double the seating capacity. 

Three successive bishops have directed the 
work of Good Shepherd: the Right Reverend 
George Quarterman, the Right Reverend Willis 
Henton and the Right Reverend Sam Hulsey. 
Three priests have served the congregation. The 
Reverend Richard Neal was the first vicar of 
Good Shepherd and served until 1972. In that 
same year, the Reverend Robert Buck came to 
serve as vicar. When the diocesan council of 
1974 recognized Good Shepherd as a parish, 
Father Buck became the first rector. He served 
until 1981. In 1982, the Reverend Robert 
Hedges became the second rector at Good 
Shepherd. 


The Reverend Robert B. Hedges, Rector 


Laymen and laywomen have assumed much 
of the work of the church. The women meet in 
a distinct organization, the Women of Good 
Shepherd (better known as the WOGS). In 
Africa they lend a hand to the diocese of 
Southwest Tanganyika. At Angelo State 
University, they support the United Campus 
Ministries. In the community of San Angelo, 
the parishioners work for Meals for the Elderly, 
Project Dignidad (providing food, travel and 
medical assistance for the indigent), Daily 
Bread (sponsored conjointly with Wesley 
United Methodist and St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
churches to help feed the homeless), Adult 
Daycare, Intercessory Prayer Chain, Adult 
Literacy Program, Vespers Bible Study and a 
Spanish-Language ministry. Through Father 
Hedges, the church has taken an active role in 
the ecumenical movement. 

Today with 231 communicants, the church 
stands between the parochial and the program 
levels. The wardens and individual parishioners 
on the vestry, committees and other organ- 
izations work hand in hand with Father Hedges 
to enhance the well being of the parish. 

Submitted by Ralph Chase 


GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The first and only Greek Orthodox Church 
in West Texas was organized by a small group 
of immigrants during the Great Depression. 
Located now at 801 Montecito Drive, the Greek 
Orthodox Church of the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary was founded in 1930 by 35 native- 
born Greeks. From that year to date, the church 
has served Orthodox communicants throughout 
the West Texas area. Present area communicants 
are from Abilene, Christoval, Midland, 
Monahans, Odessa, Sonora, and Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. 

The group of Greek immigrants organized as 
the Platon Society and received a charter for 
the Hellenic Orthodox Church and the Hellenic 
Society, November 28, 1932. Priests assigned 
to the church conducted religious services and 
also taught Greek school and Sunday school 
classes. Religious instruction and teaching the 
Greek language helped preserve the heritage of 
the Greek immigrants, all of whom became 
American citizens. 

Services the first three years were held in the 
second floor of the Old City Cafe on South 
Chadbourne Street. From 1933 to 1937 the 
members were given use of the old Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church at 307 West Harris for their 
services. A fire partially destroyed the building 
in 1938. It was purchased by the Greek church 
and moved to the newly purchased property at 
West Avenue G and Sam streets and completely 


renovated. The streets were renamed by the city 
and the location became Kenwood and 
Montecito, the present church site. The church 
building is 104 years old, making it the oldest 
church building in San Angelo. 


The Greek Orthodox Church, which is the oldest 
church building in San Angelo, is located at 801 
Montecito Drive. The building was originally the 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church that was built in 1884. 
Picture courtesy of Standard-Times 


In the summer of 1964, a $20,000 remodeling 
project was begun on the parish hall. When 
completed it included a new narthex connecting 
the church and the 2,000-square-foot hall, 
consisting of kitchen, storeroom, schoolroom 
and restrooms. 

Community activities are supervised by a 
parish council, elected bi-annually by the 
members. The women’s church auxiliary 
supports the church with fundraisers. The group 


has purchased furnishings for the parish hall 
and the parish home at 710 Austin Street and 
paid for repairs to the church propertties. 
Donations to many charities are made annually. 
The religious services are conducted in Greek 
and English, as members are often of other 
Orthodox faiths; that is, Russian, Syrian, 
Carpatho-Russian, Serbian, and Ukrainian. 

The Rev. Spyridon Zoys is the present 
minister of the church, being assigned here in 
1963. He has served the members of San 
Angelo and the other West Texas cities for more 
than two decades, the longest of any of his 
predecessors. Father Zoys also has taught the 
Greek language to the second generation Greek- 
Americans and to non-Greek students. 

Other priests who have ministered the 
Orthodox in San Angelo and the West Texas 
area were the Rev. John Hadjiantonio, the Rev. 
Spiliaros, the Rev. Zekakis, the Rev. Daniel 
Sakellariou (1933-34, 1946-58), the Rev. 
Methodios Papapostolou (1934-46), the Very 
Rev. Spyridon J. Nicolopoulos (1958-62). 

The local Orthodox are part of the 
2-1/2 million Greek Orthodox communicants 
whose spiritual leader is Archbishop Iakovos 
of New York. His jurisdiction encompasses the 
churches in North and South America. Titular 
head of the Orthodox is Patriarch Dimitrios in 
Istanbul, Turkey. 


IMMANUEL EVANGELICAL CHURCH 


ca. 1894—Reverend Carl Struckmeier, first minister 
of the German Lutheran Church - Immanuel 
Evangelical Church. Pictured with his 
grandchildren. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collections/Angelo 
State University 


(GERMAN LUTHERAN) 


In 1893 a number of 
Germans “met in 
Santa Angela” for a 
worship service in 
German on August 27, 
1893. Reverend Carl 
Struckmeier was the 
minister. A consti- 
tution for Immanuel 
Evangelical Church 
was adopted Sept- 
ember 6 at a meeting 
in the home of C. A. 
Probandt. 

A church building, 
designed by Oscar 
Ruffini, was built in 
1897 at the corner 


of College and Oakes. Immanuel Evangelical Church-German Lutheran Church. Built in 1897 at the 


German language 
services continued 
until 1930, when English language was 
adopted. The congregation disbanded about 
1946. 


corner of College and Oakes. Designed by Oscar Ruffini. Courtesy of Archives at 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church, San Angelo, Texas 


Source: Fort Concho Report, Vol. XIV, No. 
4: The Cross Comes To The Concho Country; 
“Out of the Past,” by the Rev. Ernest Press 
(unpublished manuscript, 1946). 
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CHRIST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


LUTHERAN 


CHRIST 


ee 


Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church — 


Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church was 
organized as a congregation of the Lutheran 
Church in America on Sunday April 20, 1962. 

On June 15, 1961, shortly after being 
ordained, Pastor Terrance O. Michael was 
called to San Angelo by the Board of American 
Missions of the former United Lutheran Church 
in America to serve as the Mission Developer. 
Three months and two days after his arrival, an 
interest meeting was conducted with an 
appointment of a steering committee which 
consisted of Pastor Michael and the following: 
Rex Bailey, Bill Schneider, Jim Wuthrich and 
Jerry Cline. The steering committee met with 
St. Marks Presbyterian Church officials and 
discussed the use of their annex building, at 
2506 Johnson Street, as the “first home” for 
Christ Lutheran. 

On Sunday, October 1, 1961, the first worship 
service was held with 80 people present. On 
Oct. 12, 1962, J. A. Cox and Millie Schoenfield 
were taken aboard as members of the steering 
committee. A choir was started and a babysitter 
hired on a trial basis. The following month the 
first wedding took place on Thanksgiving Day, 
that of Jerry Swanke and Larry Brokaw. Sunday 
School began with 55 in attendance. Those ac- 
cepting positions as teachers were: Pastor 
Michael, Mr. and Mrs. Rex Bailey, Ruth 
Straach, Mrs. Tom Wade, Mrs. Lawrence 
Bernard, Mrs. Rollen Bird, Mrs. Lynn 
Landbeck and Jerry Brokaw. In December the 
first communion took place and two more 
added to the steering committee: Rex Collins 
and Margaret Cline. Bunny Sue Bush’s funeral 
became the first to be held, occurring this same 
month. 

With the new year, came new beginnings. On 
January 21, 1962, there were 98 people 
attending Charter Sunday with 61 people 
becoming charter members: Nancy and Rex 
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Bailey, Ed and Mary Jane Boughman, Alma 
and Rollon Bird, Jerry Brokaw, Ruth Brown, 
Jerry and Marget Cline, Betty and Rex Collins, 
J. A. and Shirley Cox, June and Tom Davis, 
Teresa Davis, Claude and Norma Furrow, 
Shirley and Warren Gustatson, Harriette and 
Robert Hedderick, Geraldine and Robert 
Johnson, Charlene and Lynwood Landbeck, 
George Larson, Jack and Lois Lundberg, John 
and June Lysh, Archie and Dorothy Marsden, 
Judy Michael, Shirley Moore, Elvea and Stuart 
O’Neal, Bruce and Sharon Perryman, Bertha 
and Billy Raibourne, Clenus and Lillian 
Saathoff, Howard and Irmgard Samuelson, 
Millie Schoenfield, Marilyn and Robert 
Schuricht, Elizabeth and George Swanke, Jean 
and Thomas Wade, Cleo Wilson, Lorin and 
Myra Woods, James and Margie Wuthrich. 

In February, Pastor Yonts and Mrs. Fiene, 
Field Director of the Dept. of Stewardship, were 
present during this month to discuss a 
stewardship plan for the church. The sale for 
the purchase of the church property became 
final in March and the drive towards organi- 
zation progressed. The congregation was 
informed that a pastor would be called on April 
29th. Rex Bailey and J. A. Cox (alternate) were 
selected to attend the annual Texas/La Synod 
in May. The church council functions were 
explained by Pastor Michael and offices were 
filled by ballot with April 12th being designated 
as the first church council meeting and the final 
meeting of the steering committee. George 
Larson was elected Vice-President of the 
council as well as Chairman of Stewardship. 
Millie Schoenfield was nominated Financial 
Secretary and a Member of Stewardship and 
the Finance Committee. J. A. Cox became 
Church Treasurer and Member of Finance and 
Stewardship with Rex Bailey to continue on as 
Chairman of Education. Recommended for 


remaining committees: Edward Boughman, 
Chairman of Church Property; Jerry Cline, 
Youth Sponsor and Member of the Social 
Ministry; Bob Heddrick, Chairman of Worship 
and Music; Lynn Landbeck, Chairman of 
Evangelism; Bruce Perryman, Secretary and 
Subchairman of Christian Education. 

Signing of “The Articles of Incorporation” 
by the council took place on April 28, 1962. 
Terrance O. Michael was recommended by the 
council to be called to Christ Lutheran with 
official day of acceptance being July 1, 1962. 
Organization Day took place on April 29, 1962, 
at the congregational meeting with 130 
members participating. Rev. Phillip Wahlberg, 
President of the Texas/La. Synod, delivered the 
sermon and was assisted by Pastor Henry B. 
Watson of the Miles Trinity Lutheran Church. 

The next decade (1963-1973) involved a lot 
of work for the newly formed church. From 
November 1963 to May 1965, services were 
held at the Boy Scout building located at 3015 
W. Harris. In January 1965, construction 
drawings of the new church building were 
approved and a bid date set for the 15th. Phillip 
and Stuart Templeton were the builders. Chakos 
and Zentner, architects, designed the building 
with plans for units to be added as needed. On 
Sunday February 7, 1965, ground-breaking 
ceremonies were held at 3500 Sherwood Way. 
Each member had the opportunity to turn a 
symbolic shovel of dirt. 

1966-1977 involved one leader’s departure 
and searching for another pastor. Rev. David 
D. Johnson became second pastor. Installation 
was performed by Dr. Wahlburg during the 
evening service on July 9, 1967, assisted by 
Pastors Sharkey and Rowaldt of Miles. In 1971 
Pastor Johnson left and Rev. Guy Brown 
assumed the reins on June 7, 1971. 

Over the years the church began procuring 
furniture, altar necessities, stained glass 
windows, hymnals, etc. A never-ending 
cleaning up of the property involved many “‘rock- 
picking” picnics, painting parties, repairs, regular 
maintenance and fellowship of these events. 

Late in 1976 we were to lose our third pastor, 
who later succumbed to cancer. Almost a year 
afterwards, Rev. Paul Lorimer served for six 
months prior to Pastor Hanson’s arrival. Pastor 
Hanson led us for two years and then Pastor 
Theodor Matson served as Interim Pastor. In 
June 1980 Pastor Sidney G. Thompson came 
and has been Pastor of Christ Lutheran Church 
for seven years. 

By Shirley Gustafson 


TRINITY 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Congregation 
was formally founded on January 2, 1927, under 
the leadership and organizational hand of Dr. 
Oliver R. Harms, pastor at Trinity, Eden, Texas. 
The congregation met in the home of one of 
the charter members, A. L. Lott. Other charter 
members included N. C. Munson, J. J. Munson, 
O. Noack, C. H. Mayer and B. R. Unger. The 
first house of worship was dedicated on 
September 7, 1929 at Kenwood Drive and 
Avenue I. The building had seating for 125 and 
served as the church home for 59 baptized 
members of whom 29 were communicants. 


Trinity Lagheran Church, “1048, Jovased at Kenwood 
and Avenue I Streets. Courtesy of Archives at 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church 


The first resident pastor, Rev. George W. 
Heinemeier was ordained and installed at 
Trinity in July, 1928, and served the 
congregation until January, 1941. In February, 
1941, the Rev. Victor B. Buvinghausen became 
pastor at Trinity and served the congregation 
until September, 1951. To meet the growing 
needs of the congregation, the church had been 
enlarged and redecorated in 1941 and a par- 
sonage had been purchased in October, 1946. 
In August, 1948 a new building was completed 
to meet the growing need for educational 
facilities. In September, 1951, in response to 
the congregational needs, the Board of 
Education established a kindergarten for 
children of the congregation. This was followed 
in the next year with the addition of the first 
grade and a grade each succeeding year until 
1958, when the Christian Day School included 
grades kindergarten through the sixth. Paul 
Rebsch served as Principal from 1956 until his 
retirement in 1974. Classes were taught in the 
parish hall until May, 1958, when a new 
Christian Day School building was dedicated. 
The Rev. Glen Kollmeyer was called by the 
congregation to fill the pulpit left vacant by 
Pastor Buvinghausen in October, 1951, and he 
served Trinity until 1961. The pastor at Trinity 
from May, 1961 to January, 1971 was the Rev. 
Norbert Roschke. Rev. Ed Surber served as 
pastor until Richard Mazak was called by the 
congregation in April, 1973. 

The Reverend Ken Holdorf became pastor 
in July of 1980. Rev. Reinhold Wuensche 
served as Associate Pastor until retirement in 


January, 1982. The Rev. Gerald Boerger has 
served as Associate Pastor since that time. 

A new worship facility was dedicated on 
November 16th of 1980 at YMCA Drive and 


Loop 306. The Early Childhood Center and 
Christian Day School are presently located at 
the Kenwood and Avenue I property. 


GREATER ST. PAUL A.MLE. 
CHURCH 


St 


Greater St. Paul A.M.E. Church 


In May, 1883, Bishop Richard H. Cain 
appointed Rev. J. W. Walker, who had been an 
enlisted soldier at Ft. Concho, to a new field or 
“unoccupied territory,” to organize the first 
Negro church in San Angelo, the St. Paul 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

San Angelo was a town of a few settlers, 
mesquites, cow trails, and a few colored families, 
mostly soldier families. It was so unsettled the 
ministers preached with their guns at their sides. 
The first church service was held 
in the small unpainted building 
on East Harris Avenue near the 
river, a spot called Blanton’s 
Bluff. 

In a few years, lots were 
purchased at the corner of 
Beauregard and Magdalen. The 
Rev. J. A. Williams was 
appointed to St. Paul in San gee 
Angelo in 1886, and while he 
was pastoring, an adobe 
building was constructed. The 
church grew to about 350 to 
400 members, as it was the only 
Negro church and was the 
center of all colored activities. 
Members of 
denominations joined. 

The first colored public school was held in 
this church. Two of the stewards were members 
of the school board, Mr. Jackson and Mr. Carter. 

The membership was very alert and civic- 
minded. They had speakers to come here so as 
to keep in touch with other parts of the country. 
Two of these speakers were Richard B. Harrison 
and Conckling Simmons. Everyone went to 
hear them and everyone went to church, even 
sinners. There was a mourners’ bench at that 
time, and many accepted Christ as their Saviour. 

Charter members of four churches were 
former members of St. Paul A.M.E. As enough 
members of each denomination came, they 
organized their churches. The first was St. Paul 


Baptist Church. The second was Scotts 
Chapel Methodist Episcopal, now 
Wesley United Methodist. The third 
was Jamison Chapel Colored 
Methodist, now Brown Chapel 
Christian Church. The fourth, The 
Second Baptist it was called, is now 


Ay Mt. Zion Baptist Church. All these 


' 
4 tiny 


churches worked together in love, 
peace, and harmony. It was hard to tell 
which was a member of which. 

The adobe church was demolished 
while Rev. K.N. Hardeman was pastor. 
A building fund was set up by the next 
minister, Rev. L.M. Sanders, and money was 
raised for the next building. This second church 
building was erected during the ministry of Rev. 
J.N. Ballard. In 1915, Rev. A.R. Starks bought 
lots at 215 and 217 West Third Street, and 
moved the church and par-sonage from East 
Beauregard. In 1927, while Rev. Franklin was 
minister, the second building was demolished. 
The present building was completed during the 
ministry of Rev. G.E. Brown, in 1929. 


al 


Methodist Protestant Church and School for Black Students on East 
Beauregard prior 1915. (Beauregard and Magdalen). Courtesy of 
various Archives at Emmanuel Episcopal Church 


In 1931, the WPA was organizing nursery 
schools in various parts of town, and one was 
offered to this section. St. Paul came to the 
rescue and let the school be held in the church 
basement until a more suitable location could 
be found. 

Rey. T.J. Langham came as pastor and burned 
the mortgage. 

The following ministers have served Greater 
St. Paul A.M.E. Church: the Reverend Messrs. 
J.W. Walker, J.A. Williams, F.L. Flakes, E.D. 
Kenard, H.A. Young, K.N. Hardeman, L.M. 
Sanders, J.G. Ballard, J.J. Hardeman, O.H. 
Benns, A.R. Starks, C.C. Hamonds, H.A. 
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Young, J.M. Bolding, M.H. Franklin, G-E. 
Brown, T.J. Clements, S.A. Alexander, R.T. 
Thomas, E. Hamons, J.T. Langham, F.D. 
Crenshaw, E. Green, L.C. Young, F.D. Thomas, 
C. Kelley, J.A. Woodfaulk, and the present 
pastor, E.L. Wright. 

The church celebrated their 105th anni- 
versary with special ceremonies on June 25, 
1989. The church has been placed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 

By Alpearl Jones 


FIRST UNITED 
METHODIST 
CHURCH 


First Family 


First United Methodist Church in San Angelo 
began when the flood of 1882 caused the town 
of Ben Ficklin and its people to come to the 
present day site of San Angelo. They brought 
with them the Union Sunday School which 
had operated to provide religious education for 
the Protestants in Ben Ficklin for several years 
and a desire to have a church home. 

The West Texas Conference of the Methodist 
Church sent to San Angelo Andrew Jackson 
Potter, an early pioneer of faith who carried 
the Word on horseback to the frontier. The Rev. 
Potter, known as the “fighting parson” who 
preached his sermons in the saloon with a pistol 
on his hip and a Winchester resting on the 
pulpit-bar, brought energy and enthusiasm to 
his work and began planning the organization 
of a Methodist Church. His determination - not 
to mention his reputation - stood him in good 
stead throughout his work. The story is told that 
he managed to raise much of the money for the 
new church by means of a “rake-off” from a 
local poker game. With the help of some 
devoted Christian laymen of several denom- 
inations, and some folks with decidedly 
unreligious outlooks, the first Methodist 
Church in San Angelo was built. This small 
white frame building, a structure of forty by 
sixty feet, was said to be the only church 
between Mason and El Paso. The people 
moved into this building in 1883. 


AA 


at Mi " Wy 
Henne, 
First building of First Methodist Church, circa 


1883. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission 
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First United Methodist Church. Courtesy of Archives at Emmanuel Episcopal 


Church 


At this time there were about 800 people 
in the town, 100 of whom were Methodists. 
The Union Sunday School and all other 
Protestant services were held in this building 
for many years. It soon became obvious that 
the original structure would not serve 
indefinitely, even with the addition of twenty 
feet in 1890. The Church Directory of 1897 
lists as one of the “needs and musts” a new 
building for the congregation’s 203 members. 

In 1905 the Missionary Society purchased 
for $2000 a lot on the corner of Beauregard and 
Oakes. The cornerstone was laid in 1906 and a 
new yellow brick building was built and 
dedicated. At about this time a new parsonage 
was built on Oakes adjoining the church to 
the south. Membership in 1906 was about 750 
members. 


First United Methodist Church, 3rd building, located on 


Beauregard at Oakes Street 


During the early forties, expansion plans 
were discussed, but plans for building were 
postponed until after the war. In January of 
1945 the decision to build a new church 
became an immediate concern when a fire 
destroyed the existing building. During this 
period services for the 2153 members were held 
in the City Auditorium. In 1946 the corner- 
stone was laid, and in 1950 the present Gothic 
sanctuary was dedicated. The Memorial 
Chapel was given by M. D. Bryant in memory 
of his son Douglas, and by Roy Hudspeth in 
memory of his wife. In 1950 the church 
purchased a residence at 416 S. Van Buren to 
serve as a home for the assistant minister. 


In August 1954, a 
new parsonage at 
2711 Live Oak was 
completed. Member- 
ship at this time was 
2263. In September 
1955 the church 
purchased a lot on the 
opposite side of 
Oakes to the east of 
the sanctuary for 
future expansion. Our 
present day four story 
Educational Building 
was dedicated in 
1962. 

In 1991 the church 
purchased the old Weeks Drug building on 
Twohig Street and plans were made to demolish 
it and construct a Recreation Area. Com- 
pletion was in September of 1991 with the 
project costing $65,000, which included 
demolition and construction expenses, a 
playground, sand volleyball court, covered 
picnic area, and a restroom facility. 

In 1992 the Charge Conference voted to 
spend $75,000 to purchase the Parking Garage 
area of the Cactus Hotel on Twohig. It would 
take another $30,000 for appropriate 
maintenance and cosmetic repairs for a total 
of $105,000. This may have been the largest 
piece of property ever purchased by or for 
First United Methodist Church, for this deal 
included not only the parking garage, but the 
actual Hotel Cactus. The Board of Trustees 
recommended that the Cactus Hotel 
be deeded to Historic City Center 
Project, Inc. This property gives the 
church more parking, and the 
possibility of additional expansion 
along with freeing the lot on Oakes 
and Beauregard for future growth. 

Today the church houses its 
collection of church history in the 


\) basement in the Heritage Room 


which was dedicated in 1982. This 
room was inspired by Charline 
Harless, a loving historian who 
nurtured it for many years. Read 
about the Reverend Potter, see the wedding 
dress worn in the original church building, 
touch the stained glass window from the 1906 
church, and see the cornerstone of the 1925 
Educational Building and the brass plaque from 
the 1921 Massie dedication. 

One hundred and ten years of vital dis- 
cipleship and ministry are the foundation upon 
which the present First Family stands 
and from which we boldly move into the 21st 
Century. 

Together we discover that First Church is a 
great place to be; and the First Family is a 
great place to become. 


SIERRA VISTA UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 


Sierra Vista United Methodist Church has a 
long and unusual history. It was first organized 
as a Methodist Protestant Church in 1903, with 
25 charter members. This small congregation 
met in a vacant store on East Harris Avenue 
until they were able to build a church. In 1905, 
two lots were purchased at the corner of North 
Chadbourne and Eleventh Street. There, a 
small, white frame church was constructed, as 
well as a parsonage. This Methodist Protestant 
Church was among the first churches built north 
of the railroad. J. A. Richardson had the longest 
tenure as a pastor - 13 years. During those years, 
the membership increased steadily and an 
education annex was built. Its membership was 
never more than 200, but it was strong in spirit 
and missionary support. 

After many years of negotiations, the three 
branches of Methodism agreed to unite. This 
historic uniting conference took place in 1939 
in Kansas City. After one hundred and nine 
years, the Methodist Protestant Church ceased 
to exist, so the congregation chose the name 
Bethel Methodist Church. 

Almost from the beginning of its new 
identity, Bethel was urged to seek a new 
location, for all three Methodist Churches were 
located somewhat in the same area. However, 
before this move could be accomplished, World 
War II started, and all plans were put aside. 

In 1948, under the leadership of Pastor Ben 
Bohmfalk, the relocating plans were renewed. 
Angelo Heights was the name chosen by the 
congregation for their new church. Two lots 
were purchased at the corner of North Madison 
and Shiloh Street. The education building was 
erected with the first floor fellowship hall 
serving as the sanctuary. The first service in the 
new building was held on March 12, 1950. 
There were 276 charter members. Little did 
those charter members know that Angelo 
Heights was destined to have a short life - only 
24 years. 

Membership grew so rapidly, the fellowship 
hall was no longer adequate. Plans were drawn 
for a sanctuary as well as additional education 
and office space. Ground breaking ceremonies 
took place February 27, 1955. Those officials 
taking part in the ceremonies were: Lee Griffin 
- Pastor, Earnest Deats, C. R. Hallmark, June 
McSpadden, Betty Sue Johnson, James Scott, 
Joe Thorp, Hans Hagelstein, and Kitty Elliott. 
The first service in the new sanctuary was held 
on September 11, 1955. Rev. Eugene Harris, 
District Superintendent, conducted a service of 
dedication of the physical plant to the glory of 
God. 

For the next sixteen years, the following 
ministers served Angelo Heights as pastor: Carl 
Israel 1958-1960, Dick Lowry 1960-1964, 


Methodist Protestant Church, Eleventh & N. 
Chadbourne, 1905-1950. 


Angelo Heights Methodist Church, N. Madison at Shiloh, 1954-1974. 


Wayne Smith 1964-1968, John Fluth 1968- 
1972, and James L. Carter 1972-1974. During 
those years, the church continued to grow with 
membership increasing beyond 500. Five 
additional properties were added to the physical 
plant in order to house the increasing numbers 
and activities. A new parsonage was built on 
North Park for the pastor’s family. A Boy Scout 
Cabin was built on North Washington for Troop 
36, which the church sponsored. Through the 
60’s, Angelo Heights went about its mission as 
a church with dedicated ministers and 
outstanding laymen. It seemed that it would go 
on forever, that is until the members began 
hearing rumors of an east-west throughway that 
would be built across the church property. 
Incredible as it seemed at that time, the rumor 
did turn into reality. So the congregation started 
thinking of relocating, reluctantly. 

In 1971, a building committee was elected 
and given the task of finding a location for the 
new church. In March 1972, the Angelo Heights 
property was sold to the city. The church 
trustees then bought the church buildings back 
so that they could be used for almost three more 
years. 

The building committee found what they con- 
sidered a location that met all suggested 
requirements. It was 5.67 acres between 
College Hills Blvd. and Fall Creek at 4522 
College Hills Blvd. The price was $10,000 an 
acre. Plans were drawn for a sanctuary and one 
education building. The building committee had 
asked members of the congregation to submit 
names for the relocated church. From those sub- 
mitted, the committee chose Sierra Vista, and 
it was approved by the congregation. The same 
shovel that had been used in 1954 to break 


ground for the Angelo Heights sanctuary was 
used again on May 26, 1974, to break ground 
for the Sierra Vista sanctuary. Those taking part 
in the ceremony were the following: Charles 
Geisler, James Carter, Peggy Delz, Kirby Pugh, 
Stewart Templeton, Lloyd Rucker, Millard 
Waites, Evelyn Hagelstein, Jake Wyatt, Joe Lee, 
and Steve Warren. 

At the end of 1974, Angelo Heights United 
Methodist Church ceased to exist. On the first 
Sunday in 1975, Dr. Will Mathis Dunn called 
into being Sierra Vista United Methodist 
Church. During a service of covenant, all 
persons who were joining Sierra Vista repeated 
the vows of membership. The first worship 
service in the Sierra Vista sanctuary was on 
Sunday, August 7, 1975. 

Bill Huth came to Sierra Vista in 1976. 
During his three years as pastor, ground 
breaking ceremonies were held (using the same 
shovel) for the building of a much needed 
Fellowship Hall and five classrooms. 

Robert Hall became pastor in 1979, when the 
membership was 520. Ground breaking 
ceremonies were held April 17, 1983, for an 
additional education building to house 
children’s Sunday School classes as well as the 
Preschool. The same shovel was used again 
for the fourth time. 

As of August, 1987, membership stands at 
808. Plans have been drawn and approved for 
a new and larger sanctuary. Linda Seaman 
Elford came to Sierra Vista in September of 
1987, to be the Associate Pastor with Robert 
Hall. There are ten members of Sierra Vista who 
joined the church in the 1930’s, when it was a 
Methodist Protestant Church. 
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ST. LUKE UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 


As early as 1945, the need for a Methodist 
Church in the College Hills area was anticipated 
by the Reverend Fred H. Hamner, District 
Superintendent. Preliminary surveys and 
inquiries were made at intermittent intervals 
until 1951 when under the district super- 
intendency of the Reverend Fred J. Brucks a 
study was made which indicated that over one 
hundred people were interested in a Methodist 
Church in the southwest area of town. 

With the help of the City Board of Missions, 
St. Luke Methodist Church was organized in 
1952. The first pastor, the Reverend Morris 
Bratton, was appointed by Bishop A. Frank 
Smith at the session of the Southwest Texas 
Annual Conference in May, 1952. The first 
service was held in the Parkway Theater (now 
Angelo Civic Theater) on July 13, 1952, and 
from this date, church services and church 
school classes were held every Sunday. 
Approximately two hundred fifty people 
attended this service and forty-six people 
presented themselves for membership. 

On October 15, 1952, the organizational 
conference of St. Luke was held in the Moritz 
building. Those present were: Mrs. S. B. 
Tomerlin, Mrs. E. J. Darby, Mrs. J. N. Clark, J. 
S. McClure, J. N. Clark, E. J. Darby, Mrs. John 
S. McClure, Theron Weatherby, Mrs. Theron 
Weatherby, Mrs. Bessie Arthur, Mrs. Charles 
T. Crain, C. Todd Crain, Mrs. F. J. Brucks, 
Reverend F. J. Brucks, Mrs. H. C. DeShazo, H. 
C. DeShazo, H. D. DeShazo, Mrs. Harry Jones, 
Harry Jones, G. E. Poulter, Grady Peters, J. B. 
Walter, Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Harwood, Earnest 
Deats, Mrs. Winston Newberry, Mr. & Mrs. 
George Phillips, Mrs. Marion Balch, Mrs. H. 
V. Shelby, H. V. Shelby, Mrs. Gayle Adams, 
Gayle Adams, Bill Woody, Mrs. Charles 
Koberg, Gus Allen, P. J. Bratton, Emmett Cox, 
A.C. Bledsoe, Mr. and Mrs. Ray L. Williams, 
Mrs. M. H. Bratton, Mrs. P. B. Shannon, Harry 
Jones, Trox Perry and Reverend M. H. Bratton. 

The congregation continued to grow until on 
Charter Day, January 11, 1953, the charter was 
closed with two hundred members. Plans and 
elevations for a building program were 
presented and approved by a Church Confer- 
ence held on that same day. 

The City Mission Board and St. Luke steadily 
worked to erect adequate buildings for the 
church. Three-fourths of a city block was 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gus Allen and Mr. and Mrs. Billie Shirley 
in the Bryant Park Addition. St. Luke hired 
Donald Goss to present plans for the entire 
church plant. On August 1, 1954, the first unit 
was completed and occupied which included 
fellowship hall, kitchen and nursery. Another 
wing for educational purposes was completed 
in August, 1955. Reverend Morris Bratton 
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served as pastor until June, 1956, at which 
time Reverend Wayne Smith was appointed as 
the second pastor of St. Luke. 

In June of 1959 Reverend George M. Ricker 
was appointed by Bishop Paul V. Galloway as 
the third pastor of St. Luke. About six months 
later a sanctuary building committee elected 
by the church’s Quarterly Conference was 
called together to begin preliminary studies for 
a St. Luke sanctuary. Over a year was spent in 
discussing worship and architecture and 
studying sketches of the interior as submitted 
by the architect, Don Goss. The committee 
adopted several principles: (1) the sanctuary to 
be built from the inside out, the outside 
conforming to the inner purpose of worship; 
(2) the seating to reflect the family of God 
gathered around the chancel encouraging 
participation; (3) an emphasis on communion 
table, pulpit and baptismal font as the main 
centers of attention in the chancel under the 
cross of Christ; (4) the position of the choir to 
be chosen carefully to assure that they will 
be leading the congregation and not performing 
for the congregation. 

The present sanctuary was completed in the 
spring of 1964 after much time was spent in 
agonized work by the building committee and 
finance commission. The completed sanctuary 
retains the original four principles set forth by 
the committee. 

Pastors to follow the first three are Reverend 
David C. Paul, Reverend Jack H. Hooper, 
Reverend Joe Ader, Reverend Norman Roe, 
Reverend Paul Perry, Reverend James Carter 
and Reverend Larry Altman who is our present 
pastor. Associate Pastors who have served are: 
Reverend William Renfro, Reverend Grady 
Roe and Reverend Kary Wilshusen who is 
serving at present. 

Our Christian Day Kindergarten is housed 
in the fellowship hall wing and was organized 
in 1955. The first class consisted of one teacher- 
director, Mrs. Florene Starkey and twenty-four 
five year old children. Around 1964 under the 
leadership of Mrs. Maude Gaston, Educational 
Assistant, the school was enlarged to include 
three and four year old children in addition to 
the five year olds. Licensing became a “must” 
and in the fall of 1977, St. Luke Christian Day 
Kindergarten applied for and was granted by 
the State of Texas a license to continue oper- 
ation of its facilities. Over the years the school 
has grown in its continuous community 
outreach to a staff of seven teachers, a music 
teacher, a director and one hundred forty-five 
children, many of whom are not from St. Luke 
families. 

The church has sponsored two Boy Scout 
Troops at different times. Troop 333 with 
twenty active members was chartered in 1976. 


TRINITY 
UNITED 
METHODIST 
CHURCH 


Vision of a Methodist Church for North 
Angelo originated in the mind of Rev. J.W. 
Howell, pastor of First Methodist Church in San 
Angelo. They purchased a lot across the street 
from the present location of the church and 
placed there a small building which they bought 
from the Church of Christ. Presiding Elder J.K. 
Scott, appointed Rev. G.N. Nance as supply and 
S.J. Estes as Sunday School Superintendent. 
They served until 1907, when Rev. R.D. Moon 
was sent as first Pastor. Soon organization was 
completed and thus began Chadbourne Street 
Church with 40 members. 

In 1923, under the guidance of Rev. A.V. 
Hendricks, other lots were bought on 
Chadbourne Street on which a basement was 
completed and used until 1929 when Rev. Mims 
Jackson came as pastor. The name of the church 
was changed to Trinity Methodist Church. 
Church services and Sunday School classes 
were held in a nearby school building. First 
services were held in the new sanctuary on 
Easter morning in 1930, with Bishop John M. 
Moore presiding. 

Then the depression came along and 
sometimes things looked pretty gloomy, but as 
in the days of Nehemiah, “the people had a 
mind to work” and work they did! The women 
did their share in helping pay for the organ, the 
floor covering, the pulpit furniture, etc. 

A fitting tribute and expression of 
appreciation to Rev. Mims Jackson may be 
seen in the lovely art window over the entrance 
to the church. 

After moving into the new sanctuary in 1930 
the church grew rapidly, and at one time, we 
had over 850 members. 

In 1932, during the pastorate of Rev. J.L. 
Bryant, he conceived the idea of a meeting place 
especially for the men. He enlisted the aid of 
the men, not only of Trinity, but other churches 
as well. An old building was bought, repaired 
and refinished. It is now the Rock House Bible 
Class. 

The church continued to grow and flourish 
and during the pastorate of Rev. Allen G. Row 
and the term of Rev. Brucks, the debt was paid 
and the papers burned amid great rejoicing. The 
building was dedicated by Bishop A. Frank 
Smith on January 29, 1950. 

While Rev. C.D. Bludworth was pastor, a 
fund was started for the Educational building 
and was completed during Rev. Grady Peters’ 
stay. 

During the years from 1950-1955, Trinity lost 
quite a number to newly organized Methodist 


churches in other areas of San Angelo. On 
November of 1955, thirty members were 
received into Lakeview Methodist Church. 

Although a large percentage of our 
congregation is classified as Senior Citizens, 
we are still very active in our church. We 
have a small but spirited M.Y.F. Group. They 
have held car washes, bake sales and rummage 
sales to earn money. Trinity has a Mother’s Day 
Out program where mothers of any 
denomination may leave their children each 
Wednesday. 
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Trinity United Methodist Church - ca. 1930, incaied at 1 700 North Chadbourne. 
Courtesy of Archives at Emmanuel Episcopal Church 


Charter members 
from November 17- 
December 31, 1907 
are: Mrs. Sallie Wilson, 
Joseph J. Hall, Allie 
Hall, Mrs. Belle Hall, 
Eliza M. Mahley, John 
W. Mahley, Zelma 
Mahley, Willie B. 
oh Mantes, Frank Miller, 
M.T. Miller, Joseph K. 
Abraham, R.A. 
Abraham, Ellen 
Winecoop, George W. 
Williams, Sallie D. Bailey, Atsie Bailey, 
Claudius S. Mills, Martha T. Mills, Huron W. 
Mills, Alla C. Mills, F. Idell Mills, Tillie Mills, 
James H. Maxwell, Jocie A. Maxwell, Bonnie 
Maxwell, H.K. Featherston, Theodore W. 
Haynes, Lucy E. Haynes, James A. Hall, Josie 
Chamberlain, Willie M. Hall, Edwin G. 
McGlathery, John A. Bennett, Edwan E. 
Bennett, James M. Rogers, J. Rillar Moon, 
Richard B. Moon, Paul J. Moon, Milus W. 
Johnson, Jimmie Johnson, Cora Smith, Edith 
Mahley, Corinne Humphreys, Mrs. Emma 


Humphreys, Georgia H. McMahon, David C. 
Caldwell, Mrs. Iuenia V. Caldwell, Mrs. Frank 
McGuire, Shelby J. Estes, Mrs. Anna Estes, 
Otho C. Bailey, Elisha Wilson, Belle Cox, Hazel 
Cox, Winnie Cox, Drissie Cox, Odonal Cox, 
and Mrs. Ada Milner. 

Ministers who have served Trinity: R.D. 
Moon, 1907-1910; S.J. Franks, 1910-1911; 
C.W. Hardon, 1911-1914; W.A. Manley, 1914- 
1915; G.L. Keever, 1915-1917; T.M. Dalton, 
1917-1919; J.A. Boatman, 1919-1921; J.P. 
Watson, 1921-1922; S.J. Upton, 1922-1923; 
A.V. Hendricks, 1923-1926; O.E. Moreland, 
1926-1928; M.J. Jackson, 1928-1932; J.L. 
Bryant, 1932-1934; A.G. Roe, 1934-1939; FJ. 
Brucks, 1939-1944; C.E. Bludworth, 1944- 
1948; J.O. Donalson, 1948-1949; W.O. 
Schulze, 1949-1950; G.I. Peters, 1950-1955; 
A.H. Bankert, 1955-1956; L.A. McDaniel, 
1956-1958; P.E. Terry, 1958-1966; C.A. 
Malesky, 1966-1967; T.W. Hogan, 1967-1970; 
W.C. Renfro, 1970-1971; B.C. Palmos, 1971- 
1977; R.L. Bauer, 1977-1980; W.M. Dunn, 
1980-1981; G.I. Peters, 1981-1982; T.W. Jones, 
1982-1984; Lynn Tusha, 1984-1986; B.J. 
White, 1986-1987. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The organizing pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, 32 North Irving Street, 
San Angelo, Texas, was the Rev. J.H. Zivley. 
He had been an active pastor in Texas since 
1853. The Presbytery of Central Texas sent the 
Rev. Zivley to San Angelo at the “request of a 
few Presbyterians who had but recently settled 
in this city and who desired the organization of 
their choice, if the way should be found clear.” 

Seven people, Mr. and Mrs. J.R. Burt, Mr. 
and Mrs. J.N.P. Cramer, Mrs. E.G. Burt, Mrs. 
A.J. Baker, and Mrs. Sally Hancock, met with 
the Rev. Zivley on the first Sunday in February, 
1885, for the purpose of organizing First 
Presbyterian Church, San Angelo, Texas. This 
meeting took place in the Methodist Church. 
The Methodists had invited the Presbyterians 
to meet in their building until the Presbyterians 
could construct their own structure. 

In order to carry forward the business of the 
newly organized church, J.R. Burt was elected 
and installed elder, and J.N.P. Cramer was 
elected, ordained, and installed as deacon. By 
the end of the first year, there were thirty-five 
communicants. 

On September 11, 1886, the three lots on 
which the present church plant now stands were 
bought for $500.00. Within the next year, a 
small white church building, designed by Oscar 
Ruffini, was constructed. It stood at the corner 
of College and Irving Streets facing north on 
College. In 1907, the original building was 
moved to face on Irving Street next to the alley. 
When the present sanctuary was completed in 


1908, the building 
was sold and moved 
near the Santa Fe 
Railroad tracks and 
used as a warehouse. 
It was later sold again 
and moved; still later 
it was destroyed by 
fire. 

Of the seven 
organizers, Mrs. A.J. 
Baker’s influence was 
most extensive. Her 
husband, Col. A.J. 
Baker (a Confederate 
Army veteran), was a 
prominent-business- 
man-banker who 
came into the church soon after it was 
organized. Col. and Mrs. Baker were very 
active in the church and the community until 
he died in 1912. Soon thereafter, the family 
dispersed to other places. However, when the 
First Presbyterian Church celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1935, their son, Mr. Rhodes 
Baker (a Dallas attorney) returned to speak at 
the celebration. Mr. and Mrs. J.R. Burt and 
Mrs. E.G. Burt were all dismissed from the San 
Angelo church to a Dallas congregation in 
1901. Mrs. Hancock, a widow, remarried. It is 
believed that she remained in the church, but 
her story is lost since the name of her second 
husband is unknown. It is believed that Mr. 
J.N.P. Cramer, the first deacon, also served later 
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as an elder and clerk of the session. However, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cramer must have moved from 
San Angelo before 1900 since their names do 
not appear on the census of that year. 

In 1906 there were approximately 200 
communicant members. According to a story 
in The Standard of January 6, 1906, the 
congregation of First Presbyterian Church had 
met on Sunday following the morning worship 
for the purpose of adopting a plan to build a 
new church. John Abe March, Brown F. Lee, 
A.J. Baker, R.L. Nisbet, and C.W. Hobbs were 
appointed to the Ways and Means Committee. 

The Rev. Jesse W. Siler was the pastor when 
the new construction began. The Rev. Zivley 
left San Angelo in September, 1888, because 
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the climate did not agree with his wife. He was 
followed by the Rev. D.A. Planck, in the spring 
of 1889 and he stayed one year. The climate 
did not agree with his wife either. On July 5, 
1890, the Rev. R.C. Anderson came and stayed 
almost two years. The Rev. Granville T. Storey 
arrived in 1892 and remained until 1896 to be 
replaced by the Rev. Johnston Robertson who 
held the pastorate until 1900 when the Rev. E.B. 
Witherspoon became pastor. The Rev. 
Witherspoon remained until 1903 when the Rev. 
Siler came to lead the congregation until 1911. 

The population of San Angelo was 
approximately 10,000 in 1906. To undertake to 
build a $40,000.00 church was a leap of faith 
that did not go smoothly for the 200 com- 
municants of First Presbyterian Church. Very 
little is known for fact about the construction 
since no plans, records, or other information 
are available. In 1908 the building was 
completed, the little white church was sold and 
moved, and services were held in the new 
church. 

One of the rules of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. was that a church could not be dedicated 
until all debt was paid. It was not until the 
summer of 1916 that the debt on the 
construction was relieved. 

The Rev. B.E. Wallace had succeeded the 
Rev. Siler in 1911 and had served the church 
until 1915. For a time after his departure, the 
church was unable to secure a pastor. The 
debt, an obstacle to dedication had been 
removed, but the building still could not be 
dedicated without a pastor. 

The Rev. A.F. Cunningham, lately of Temple- 
Belton, was formally installed as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church on Sunday, August 
27, 1916. The Rev. W.B. Gray, D.D., of 
Brownwood preached the installation sermon. 

On September 3, 1916, both the Presbyterians 
and the Methodists, who had provided the 
Presbyterians with a temporary home earlier, 
dedicated new buildings. In the dedication 


Dr. and Mrs. B.O. Wood 


ceremony of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Judge Joseph Spence, elder, gave the history 
of the church. Charles E. Powell, deacon, told 
about the building of the church and how it was 
financed. 

In a story on Monday, September 4, 1916, 
The Standard noted that the Ladies’ Aid 
Society (Mrs. Sam Pollack, president) had 
assisted in paying approximately $7,000.00 on 
the church debt. The Ladies’ Aid also bought a 
$3,500.00 pipe organ, the electric fans, carpet, 
and donated $2,500.00 to the Church Board. 
All of this money was raised by conducting 
sales and serving banquets, etc. 

In 1918 a manse, located at 319 W. Harris, 
was purchased. In 1922 the Rev. B.O. Wood 
was called to this church, a pastorate he was to 
hold for thirty-five years. During his tenure, he 
and Mrs. Wood lived in the manse and reared 
three sons, Eugene, Oliver, and Timothy. 

The church directory, in 1928, listed 516 
communicants, an increase of 386 since the 
beginning of Dr. Wood’s ministry. Growth 


continued and in 1935 the congregation 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 

The dark days of World War II saw many 
young men and women go out from this church 
to serve their country. One hundred nine served 
and one gave his life. Those at home rolled 
bandages, worked at the Service Men’s Center, 
knitted for Britain, and did everything they 
could think of to assist the war effort. When 
the war ended many young families affiliated 
with First Presbyterian Church. 

During the 1950’s a mission was established 
in Delmar, a depressed area of San Angelo. A 
Sunday School program and a youth program 
were implemented in a surplus barracks 
building for about fifteen years. 

Having served this church for thirty-five 
uninterrupted years, Dr. Wood retired in 1957 
and the Rev. Harold G. Odum, recently of 
Temple, with his wife and young children came 
to be the pastor and first family to the still 
growing congregation. 

Members of First Presbyterian Church 
formed a mission church in the 1950’s which 
much later united with another mission church 
to become St. Mark Presbyterian Church. 

The first woman to serve as an elder was Miss 
Katherine Claire Ball elected in 1974. Miss Ball 
had been a member of this church since 1899. 
Two other firsts are in the record book. Upon 
retirement, Dr. Wood was named Minister 
Emeritus. Soon thereafter his longtime friend, 
Edwin H. Schuch, was named Elder Emeritus. 

During Dr. Odum’s pastorate, the 
$120,000.00 debt on Wood Fellowship Hall was 
retired; the membership grew to more than 
1,000 communicants. It is of interest to note 
that during its first one hundred years, this 
congregation called only eleven ministers. 
However, in 1986, Dr. Odum retired. The 
congregation set about to call a new minister 
and in September, 1987, called Mr. Dale 
DePue, an Oklahoman, lately from Houston. 

By Margaret Mallard 


PRIMERA IGLESIA PRESBYTERIANA 


As early as 1902, the Presbyterian Church 
from the national to the local level was dis- 
cussing the Mexican situation in Texas, the 
definite need to provide educational and 
religious privileges for both children and 
adults among 300,000 Mexicans in the state. 
About 1,500 lived in San Angelo, and their 
children were excluded from public schools, 
segregated in a separate school building with 
inadequate equipment and teaching force. Also, 
the Mexicans felt that the Catholic Church was 
discriminating against them. 

In 1912 Mrs. Jenny Suter began a mission 
with very scant funding in an old building on 
Twohig Street. She began a Sunday school and 
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NAZARETH 


alternative educational classes. By 1913, 20 
students were enrolled. Some funds came from 
Grace Presbyterian Church of Temple and 
Harris Avenue Presbyterian Church of San 
Angelo, and the Synodical provided $30 a 
month. A Mexican Presbyterian church was 
officially organized May 21, 1915, and the 
Synodical began sending $600 a year. The 
mission building on Twohig burned and was 
replaced by a brick building on Washington 
Street. 

The church grew and assumed a more active 
role in the community. In 1935, the Reverend 
Padilla led the youth of the church in appealing 
to Governor Allred for a stay of execution for 


Raul Galvan, who had been sentenced to 
death. A mission was established in Ballinger. 
The church survived a loss of membership to a 
newly formed Methodist church. A fund was 
established for medical emergencies among 
church members. 

Larger quarters were needed, and con- 
struction was begun after receipt of funds from 
the Board of National Missions for materials. 
Volunteer construction workers other than 
church members, came from the Inter- 
denominational Youth Council and the Men’s 
Bible Class of First Christian Church. The 
building was completed in 1953. 


During the history of the mission at various 
times, Misses Bertha Vinson, Blanche Ratliff, 
Lois Snow, Weimer Wiggs, and Steuhenger 
assisted in the school work. 

Ministers who have served the church include 
the Reverend Messrs. Narciso Lafuerza, Hubert 
C. Smith, Ben H. Moore, Carlos Prieto, Samuel 
Adame, Bulmaro Alvidres, Alfredo Velez, 
Gabino Rendon, Emilio Lugo, Luis A. Velasco, 
Liborio C. Padilla, Guadencio Ramirez, A.F. 
Baez, Isaac C. Olivares, and the present 
minister, Tomas Chavez, Jr. 

In 1975, the church entered a new era of 
service to the surrounding community as well 
as proclamation of the Gospel. The session was 
expanded from three elders to six. Women were 
elected to the session. The church became 
bilingual in order to serve the youth better. 
Catechism classes were organized in an at- 
tempt to bring the church back to 
Presbyterianism. People in the barrio began to 
see the pastor as one who would counsel with 
them without attempting to convert them. 

The church became active in campus 
ministry at Angelo State University. Leadership 
from the church began going to Midland to 
assist St. Andrew’s Mission in a ministry to 
Mexican-Americans teaching a Bible class. 
Plans were drawn up for building adequate 
structures, as existing buildings were 
condemned by the city. A fund was begun, and 
contributions were made by individuals, other 
churches, the Presbytery, the Synod and the 
General Assembly. 

The pastor began creating awareness by the 
process of “conscientizacion.” After group 
meetings within the church, a concept of “Serv- 
Iglesia” developed, meaning a church which not 
only worships on Sunday morning but 
worships the Lord through its service to the 
community which surrounds it. Serv-Iglesia 
perceives the barrio as a worshipping com- 
munity. 

“Project Dignidad,” a mission-sharing 
community ministry, was created. Resources 
were provided by Presbyterian, Christian, 
Episcopal, Lutheran, Baptist, Methodist, Four- 
Square Gospel, Church of Christ, and others. 
Daily Bread for the Poor, a ministry that 
provides food for the hungry, served whites, 
blacks, as well as Mexican-Americans. 

Counseling became an important ministry. 
Nazareth was no longer serving Mexican- 
Americans only, but serving “people.” Worship 
became a celebration, a fiesta event. Fiesta in 
the Sanctuary is an important event on Sunday 
mornings, using Mexican-American cultural 
expressions in worship. Children participate 
actively in its worship, and no longer are they 
to sit in church and keep quiet. Communion 
elements are provided by families, offering 
them as part of their contributions to the Lord. 

Submitted by Rev. Thomas Chavez 


ST. MARK PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


St. Mark Presbyterian Church became a 
reality on December 14, 1958, when the 
congregation met and decided on the name. 
This unique church was the first “union” 
Presbyterian church in the United States. The 
members found no great problems in merging 
St. Andrew Presbyterian Church US (southern 
denomination) and Westminister Presbyterian 
Church USA (northern denomination). The 
resulting church was governed by two con- 
stitutions and was required to be a part of two 
different bodies of Presbytery, Synod, and 
General Assembly, all higher judicatories of the 
church. 

Each of the merged churches had been 
organized to meet the needs of a rapidly 
expanding city toward the west. In the spring 
of 1954 the Presbytery of Mid-Texas and the 
First Presbyterian Church US of San Angelo 
took steps to organize a new church. Rev. 
Albert C. Burke arrived in July to lead the 
organization. Mr. Henry Ragsdale, a generous 
man in the community, offered a lot on 
Sherwood Way to be used on a loan basis. 
There was no building for services in the 
beginning, the Sherwood Bowling Lanes, near 
the lot, did not operate on Sundays and the 
management agreed to let St. Andrew use 
the seating in its building for worship services. 
The First Presbyterian Church US then loaned, 
and later gave, a frame building called Delmar 
Chapel to St. Andrew. It was moved to the 
Ragsdale lot October 23, 1954. 

On March 15, 1957, the Presbytery of 
Brownwood received a petition with twenty- 
three signatures to start a new PCUSA in 
College Hills. A house at 2020 Johnson St. was 
rented June 5, 1957, as a temporary church. 
On June 15, 1957, the Presbytery officially 
approved the charter of Westminister 
Presbyterian Church USA. Members called 
Rey. David M. Thompson as minister June 30, 
1957. This congregation selected and pur- 


St. Mark Presbyterian Church 


chased a four acre site on 
Johnson St. just south of 
their rented location. A 
sign was erected on the 
property in November, 
1957. 

Rev. Burke dissolved 
his relationship with St. 
Andrew on January 31, 
1958. 

After becoming St. 
Mark, the church was 
_ located at the Sherwood 
' Way site as there were 
now three buildings 
arranged in a “U” 
fashion. Two barracks buildings had been 
purchased from the Mathis Field W.W. II base. 

Rev. Bill Pryor was called to serve the pulpit 
of St. Mark and was ordained and installed in 
a service on Sunday, June 22, 1959. In the same 
year, the congregation voted to build new 
church facilities at the four acre location, 2506 
Johnson Street. Rev. Pryor, Dudley Westbrook, 
Building Chairman, and Dr. B.O. Wood, Pastor 
Emeritus, First Presbyterian Church US, San 
Angelo, officiated at ground breaking 
ceremonies January 10, 1960. The dedication 
of the newly completed edifice, containing a 
sanctuary, offices and church school rooms, 
took place on September 25, 1960. An unusual 
part of the construction is the quartz and agate 
leaded windows behind the lectern and the 
pulpit. The stones were collected from all over 
the North American continent, cut and polished 
and finally leaded into the sized panels. All the 
work was done in the backyard workshop of 
church member, W.C. Ray whose knowledge 
of the rocks and his ability of creating various 
things of beauty with his hands borders on the 
accomplishments of the artisans of bygone 
days. The windows are magnificent and the 
focal point of the church. Rev. Pryor served 
the church until March 17, 1963, at which time 
he accepted a call to a church in Dallas. 

Rev. H. Peyton Waddill accepted the call to 
St. Mark made on May 5, 1963 and was 
installed as pastor on June 30, 1963. During 
his tenure a Mother’s Day Out program was 
started sometime in 1965 and has operated 
continuously from that time. Originally for 
church members only, it has expanded to 
accommodate others. A 10th Anniversary 
celebration was held on December 8, 1968 
and Rev. Bill Pryor returned to deliver the 
sermon for the occasion. Rev. Waddill presented 
a letter of resignation to the session on March 
9, 1969 to answer a call to a Lampasas church. 
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At a congregational meeting August 24, 
1969, Dr. Joseph R. Cooper was called as 
minister. During his ministry at St. Mark a 
bell choir was activated in March, 1975, to 
expand the music department. The church 
governing bodies had consisted of a session 
and a board of deacons, but on October 5, 1975, 
the congregation approved a unicameral 
board of the session to handle all matters 
beginning January 1, 1976. A permanent 
building committee was selected June 4, 1978, 
to consider expansion construction. In 
December, 1978, the 20th Anniversary 
celebration was held with Rev. Bill Pryor again 
being a guest for two days. Charter members 
were honored at the event and former members 
came from out of state and many places in 
Texas to participate in the celebration. 
Construction was begun on a fellowship hall, 
a kitchen, a library, and a pastor’s study 
suite in the fall of 1979. On January 30, 1980, 
Dr. Cooper severed relations with St. Mark 
to accept a call to Union Presbyterian Church 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico. After his departure 
the congregation elected Dr. Roger Sidener as 
interim minister. The new additions to the 
building were completed in July, 1980 and 
dedicated in early fall. 

William D. Leonard was accepted as the new 
pastor on January 4, 1981. In June, 1983, the 
two Presbyterian denominations reunited to 
form the Presbyterian Church USA in an 
historic meeting in Atlanta, Georgia. St. 
Mark’s 25th Anniversary took place in 
December, 1983 and a number of special 
guests attended the festivities. As one of it 
special ministries St. Mark approved a 
School Care Center (now called After School 
Care) on August 12, 1984. This program, 
designed to help working parents, provided a 
supervised place for their children. Dr. Leonard 
resigned in August, 1985 to become minister 
of a church in Fort Worth. 

Dr. Rodney Sunday served as interim 
pastor for a brief period until Julie Adkins 
was called as minister in February, 1986. St. 
Mark is going through a new experience in 
its history with a woman at the head of its 
spiritual enrichment. 

Submitted by Nonie Green 
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ST. PAUL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
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St. Paul Presbyterian Church in San Angelo 
has been known by several names, but its roots 
go back to 1881, when interested persons met 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. R.B. Sanderson 
at Ben Ficklin to organize the Concho 
Presbyterian Church and Society of San 
Angelo. The missionary organizer was Dr. 
Henry S. Little, representing the denomin- 
ation then known as the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. 

In August of 1882, a flood destroyed most of 
the Ben Ficklin community, and San Angelo 
became the county seat. The Presbyterians 
bought a lot at the northeast corner of Twohig 
and Irving streets for $250. “The Rock Church” 
was built there and is very visible in an early 
Ragsdale photograph taken at a time when 
there were few buildings between this church 
and the old county courthouse. In 1883, the 
membership was 33; but, with the closure of 
Fort Concho in 1889, numerous members 
moved away and the church dissolved in 1890. 

The present-day church has its founding in 
the dining room of the abandoned Fort 
Concho’s hospital on January 19, 1896. 
According to Mrs. Edna Maxey, who re- 
searched old records for “Our Church History 
(1896-1963),” the Reverends A. Renick and 
S.D. Dysart organized it as the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Reverend Dysart, missionary, was the 
first pastor. Ruling elders elected were Messrs. 
S. Ligon, D.R. Hodges, Dr. C.E. Mays, and 
Dr. H. Wiggins. Mrs. C.E. Mays was the first 
organist. Session meetings were held ir- 
regularly and sometimes informally—as 
evidenced when the March 12, 1898, session 
meeting held in Dr. Mays’ office had to be 
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1968 - Congregation moved into present St. Paul Presbyterian Church at 11 North Park Street, San Angelo, 


adjourned informally because one of Dr. Mays’ 
patients came to the office. 

The congregation met at Fort Concho for two 
years, and then moved to the old high school 
building in San Angelo. By 1900, Dr. C.E. 
Mays had bought three lots at $500 each at the 
corner of Harris and Randolph streets. He 
presented the lots to the church for a building 
site, and Mr. Oscar Ruffini designed a frame 
structure, painted white, erected for $3,868.45. 

The Women’s Auxiliary held ice cream 
suppers to pay for the pews, pulpit and organ. 
Cost of pews and organ was $350. The women 
pasted colored paper on the window panes, 
simulating a stained glass effect. Women 
mentioned in the minutes as active in these 
accomplishments were Mrs. Abbie Sawyers, 
Mrs. Mays and her mother, Mrs. Mary Wiggins. 

In 1901, the Reverend A.L. Barr had a 
salary of $60 per month, half of which was 
paid by the State Presbyterian Board. 

In 1906, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
denomination merged with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., and the local church’s name 
was changed to Harris Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. This merger created a bond in line- 
age between the first organized Presbyterian 
congregation in 1881 by the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., with the organization of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 1896. 
Thus, St. Paul Presbyterian Church has residual 
ties to the 1881 congregation, the earliest 
Presbyterian church in San Angelo. 

The church’s name was changed to First 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in 1923, to United 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in 1959, and to 
St. Paul Presbyterian Church in 1968. At this 
time, the congregation moved from the brick 


building that had been erected in 1927 at Harris 
and Randolph streets to the present location at 
11 North Park Street, overlooking one of the 
city’s beautiful parks. 

An avant-garde church structure, built in a 
circular, multi-level design, was erected. The 
church is topped by a 30-foot black steel cross 
supported by a structure of curved white 
masonry with two arms pointing upward 
towards the cross. There were 538 members in 
1989. 

The church has a history of ministry to the 
needs of God’s people, such as: 1913—helped 
begin a school for Mexican children at a time 
when they were not allowed to attend the 
public schools; 1916—sent money to Armenians 
who were driven into the desert by the Turks 
and were dying by the thousands from ex- 
haustion, starvation, and sunstroke; 1951-— 
started first San Angelo integrated pre- 
school; 1978—housed the first unit of Palmer 
Drug Abuse program. Since 1980, the church 
has sponsored and resettled 64 refugees from 
Laos and Poland. In 1987, the Adult Day Care 
began operation in the church. 

St. Paul Church has helped with two pro- 
grams in the Nazareth Presbyterian Church in 
San Angelo: Project Dignidad, an emergency 
food program for needy people; and a school 
for four-year-olds of low-income families. 
Also, there has been support for Boy Scouts, 
Girls’ Homes, Boys’ Ranch, Angelo State 
University’s campus ministries, and State 
Highway cleanup efforts. In 1981, the church 
initiated a monthly Good Neighbors Luncheon 
especially for the elderly in the church area. 
In March of 1989, more than 100 persons 
attended the luncheon. 

Leadership in recent years has included 
such ministers as Rodney Gibson, Jr., who 
taught Bible classes in Central High School for 
17 years. He was involved in bringing 
Alcoholics Anonymous to San Angelo in 1943. 
Former pastor Jack Stotts is now president of 
Austin Presbyterian Seminary in Austin, Texas. 
The Reverend Fred Campbell oversaw 
completion of the physical plant of the church 
building, the addition of a new wing for 
fellowship hall and an office complex. He was 
instrumental in sponsorship of refugees. 

The Reverend Craig Meyers, present pastor, 
came as co-pastor to serve with Fred Campbell 
in 1983. He was highly instrumental in 
bringing the Adult Day Care Center of San 
Angelo into being, fostering its initial develop- 
ment in the church building with the crucial 
involvement of Shannon Health Center. 

St. Paul Presbyterian Church—its ministers 
and church members—have worked together 
to make the church a leader locally and in Tres 
Rios Presbytery. 


TREE OF LIFE CHURCH 


San Angelo Christian Fellowship had its first 
service on October 3, 1982, where 21 people 
came to worship the Lord. That first service 
was held at Kim’s Aerobics on Knickerbocker. 
Mr. Billy Simmons was the founder and first 
pastor of San Angelo Christian Fellowship. 
About two months later they moved to a new 
location on Avenue N and then about one and 
one-half years later moved to 2021 Austin 
Street. Billy Simmons said that the purpose 
of the church was “to reach San Angelo for 
Jesus.” San Angelo Christian Fellowship had 
about 150 people in attendance. 

Way of the Cross Church was formed in 1972 
and first met in the Girl Scout Headquarters 
for a couple of weeks, moved to the Woodman 
of the World Hall where it met until the 
spring of 1973, then moved to the present 
location at 4300 San Antonio Highway. Mr. 
Edmund D. Surber was the first pastor. In the 
fall of 1976 Angelo Christian School was 
added as a ministry of the church. Also, in April 
1986, the Rita Theater, 611 South Chadbourne, 
was renovated and given the name, Angelo 
Christian Theater, where Christian films are 
shown each Friday and Saturday night at 7:30 
p.m. The vision of the Way of the Cross was an 
ark of refuge to minister to those in need. Way 
of the Cross had about 175 people in attendance. 

On February 17, 1987, one of the elders of 
the Way of the Cross Church brought forth the 
idea that the two churches should merge. 
Negotiations followed and both churches voted 
to merge on Sunday, March 29. 

The first Sunday for the people to meet 
together as the new “Tree of Life” church was 
May 3, 1987. Facilities at 4300 San Antonio 
Highway were used for the new church. Mr. 
John Hollar, pastor of San Angelo Christian 
Fellowship, became the new senior pastor 
while Mr. Darrel Eaton, pastor of Way of the 
Cross, became the Associate Pastor. Mr. Basil 
Frasure remained as elder on staff and the other 
elders kept their respective offices. 

Eight elders submitted eight names, but the 
name “Tree of Life” was chosen. Unknown to 
the elders choosing the name for the church, 
several ladies had been praying about making 
a banner for the new church. God gave them a 
vision of the logo of San Angelo Christian 
Fellowship and the logo of Way of the Cross 
at the top with the Tree of Life at the bottom. 
This was made known after the elders voted. 
There was also a prophetic drawing discovered 
at the Way of the Cross which was drawn by a 
former church member in about 1984 which 
pictured the Cross of Jesus broken down and 
the Tree of Life growing out of this. 

Ministries include Sunday school, worship, 
youth ministry, and home cell groups. Angelo 
Christian School offers education for children 


from kindergarten through 12th grade with 
about 115 students enrolled. Angelo Christian 
Theater shows Christian films each Friday and 
Saturday night, and also cartoons and a live 
puppet show for children from ages 5 to 12 
years each Saturday at 1:00 p.m. The Love in 
Action group of ladies seeks to help the needy 
of our city. The church ministers to the local 
jail and Eden Detention Center, has a prayer 
chain, and helps support Alpha Omega, a local 
university ministry, a mission at Del Rio, a 
mission in Oaxaca, Mexico, and a Missionary 
in Chile. 

The Tree of Life Church is a non- 
denominational church where one can come 
with a freedom of the Spirit to worship the Lord 
Jesus, hear the preaching of the Word, receive 
sound teaching from the Word, practice the gifts 
of the Spirit in proper order, and receive 
personal ministry. Our vision is to reach our 
city for Christ through our home cell groups 
and other ministries and to bring healing to the 
nations. God is bringing this vision into being. 

Submitted by Basil Frasure 


UNITY OF SAN 
ANGELO 


South Bryant Frontage Road 
at Unity Drive 


The Unity Church of Practical Christianity 
of San Angelo, better known simply as “Unity 
of San Angelo,” came into being in early 1976, 
when on St. Valentine’s Day, a group of 
interested people came together and dedicated 
themselves to founding a Unity Church. Aided 
by Dr. Donald Curtis and the Reverend Margery 
Kass, of the Unity Church of Dallas, they 
established their Church, which was chartered 
and incorporated by the State of Texas in 
March, 1977. 

The first ordained minister, the Reverend 
Jack Groverland, began his service to the 
Church in August, 1977, and the congregation 
moved to occupy quarters on the second floor 
of the building located at 333 West Avenue C. 

In 1979, the Church purchased a building site 
consisting of 8.3 acres of land located at the 
South Bryant Boulevard frontage road and 
Loop 306, adjacent to the old Ben Ficklin 
Cemetery. Reverend Groverland having 
answered a call to serve the Unity Church of 
Boulder, Colorado, the office of minister was 
filled by the Reverend Rod Tally, who held this 
position until the Spring of 1980, when he left 
to take over the ministry for the Unity Church 
in Lewiston, Idaho. Church affairs were then 
assumed by the lay leadership, headed by 
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Monte Perkins, President of the Board of 
Directors, until September, 1980, when the 
Board and congregation selected Reverend 
Marianne Bowers as their minister. She still 
serves in this capacity. 

From the building on Avenue C, the church 
was moved, first to the Central Recreation 
Center for a brief time, then to the Angelo 
Civic Theatre Building on Sherwood Way. 


Construction on a new Church building, 
designed by Henry Schmidt, architect, and 
directed by Robert Heinze, builder, was begun 
in January, 1984. The building was completed 
and occupied in April, and the first service in 
the new church was conducted at sunrise on 
Easter Sunday, 1984. The entire indebtedness 
on land and buildings was retired in October, 
1986, only two and one-half years later. 


Unity of San Angelo is affiliated with the 
Unity School of Christianity of Unity Village, 
Missouri, and the Association of Unity 
Churches. 

[This page sponsored by: Stella Opal Karr]. 

Submitted by Marianne Bowers, Minister 
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Entire student body of the San Angelo Public Schools in 1884. Top row: Mary Potter, Lella Pyle, Ella Baldwin, Docie Smith, Winnie Moore, Jennie Brennand, 
Minta Holmsley, Mrs. Samuel Pollock (teacher), Nannie Flannagan, John Blanks, Professor Jessie F: Cross, Jessie Smith, Albert Greiger, William (Big Will) Veck, 
Robert Brennand, Unknown. Middle row: Ida Baldwin, Link Pyle, Emma Emerick, Ada Williams, Mamie Emerick, Annie Brennand, Dona Blanks, Inez Cochran, 
Annie Williams, Eba Deaton, Kitty Campbell, David Drennand (Drennan), Willie (Little Will) Veck, Tinker Nelson, Willie Deaton, Willie Gibson, Joseph Smith, 
Unknown, Unknown. Bottom row: Claudia Robertson, Ella Emerick, Lula Landrum, Gertrude Landrum, Beatrice Frederich, Katie Veck, Temple Potter, David 
Gibson, Guamicindo Carlon, Robert Campbell, Sidney Potter, Duff Whitten, Louis O. Nimitz, Samuel Price, Sam Whattley, Dave Whitten, Unknown, Lace Whitten, 
Unknown, Unknown, Unknown, Willie Nelson, Herman Shaefer, Unknown, Archie Landrum and not shown, Ada Drennand (Drennan). Courtesy of Tom Green 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University. (See article regarding these students in San Angelo Standard-Times Golden Anniversary 
Number, Thursday, May 3, 1934). 
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COUNTY JUDGES, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


TOM GREEN COUNTY JUDGES 


W. L. Hughes, First County School Superintendent 
(1908-1912). Photograph ca. 1910. Courtesy of Tom 
Green County Historical Commission - Reprint 
Orient Magazine. 
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T. W. Parker, County School Superintendent for 26 
years (1922-1938). Photograph ca. 1940. Courtesy 
of Tom Green County Historical Commission - 


Reprint San Angelo Marches On. 


In the Texas declaration of independence 
adopted on March 2, 1836, one of the charges 
against Mexico was that Mexico had failed to 
establish any public system of education. 
Although Texas saw fifty years elapse before a 
general system of public education was 
developed, a beginning was made in the early 
days of the Republic. President Mirabeau B. 
Lamar on December 31, 1838, urged that an 
education system be endowed with land. He 


envisioned not only free public schools, but also 
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1875 F.C. Taylor 1884-90 James Neill 
1876 Hiram Lightner 1890-92 W.D. Cochran 
1877 A. Winston 1892-94 Milton Mays 
1878-80 — Frank Stanley 1894-98  T.C. Wynn 
1880-82 S.P. May 1898-10 Milton Mays 
1882-84 Joseph Spence, Jr. 
TOM GREEN COUNTY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
1908-12 W.L. Hughes (rsg. 8/13/1912) 1922-38 — T. W. Parker (appt. 1922) 
1912-16 E.M. Davis (appt. 1912) 1938-57 — Frank Jackson (rsg. 1957) 
1916-20 C.E. “Gene” Springstun 1957-66 James Glasscock (appt. 1957) 
1920-22 J.M.Armstrong (rsg. 1922) 1966-76 Glenn Casey 
TOM GREEN COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
#1 Lake View #8 Fairview ** #15 Red Creek #23 Keith **** 
#2 Grape Creek #9 McGill #16 Harriett #24 Hess 
#3 Christoval #10 Veribest *** #17 Tankersley #25 Heise 
#4 Knickerbocker #11 Twin Mountain #18 Seelye #26 Pulliam 
#5 Carlsbad #12 Mereta #19 Concho #27 Walnut Grove 
#6 Scherz #13 Sims #20 Skinner #28 Averitt ***** 
#7 Wall * #14 Midway #21 Byrd #29 Van Court 
#22 Sykes #30 Glenmore 
. Called Little School at first, later it was called Lipan School. 


ze Called Metcalfe, then Bismarck until late 1920’s, Cat Claw. 
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Called Mullins School until 1926. 
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Called Joyce at first. Barron Rch. Sch. in south part of district. 


ee Tes first school was called Rathje School. 


Courtesy of Otis & Viola Crook 


SYNOPSIS: PUBLIC EDUCATION 


IN THE COUNTY 


schools of higher learning, such as a university. 
The Texas congress then set aside three leagues 
(13, 285.5 acres) of land in each county for the 
purpose of supporting primary schools and 
academics. In February, 1840, the congress 
added one additional league of land, thereby 
giving to each county four leagues of land. The 
permanent school fund, a sort of endowment 
for the public schools, began in 1839 with the 
land grants. 


There were some private schools in both Ben 
Ficklin and San Angela in the very early years. 
At Fort Concho, in 1867, some instruction was 
given to children of the soldiers stationed there 
as well as some efforts made toward educating 
the soldiers. Edith (Triplett) Lessing gave 
private tutoring to students in Ben Ficklin. She 
lamented that she would willingly give up all 
her education if “I could just put out a decent 
washing. 


Edith E. T. Lessing [1853-1920] 
“Gladly,” she often told her children (there were 5), 
“would she have given up her ability to read and 
write in exchange for the ability to put out a decent 
wash.” Said of Edith Lessing, early-day school 
teacher in Ben Ficklin and Saint Angela. 

On September 27, 1875, with Hiram 
Lightner, County Judge, presiding, the County 
Commissioners Court proceeded to divide the 
huge Tom Green County into school districts 
and to appoint trustees for each District. After 
due consideration, Justice Precincts #1 and #5 
were ordered to constitute School District #1. 
Justice Precincts #2, #3 and #4 were ordered to 
constitute School District #2. For District #1, 
F.C. Taylor, John B. Vinck and G. W. DeLong 
were appointed trustees and examiners. For 
District #2, R. F. Tankersley, H. G. Lightner 
and J. G. Preusser were appointed. They were 
really “Texas Size” districts in area, considering 
the magnitude of Tom Green County. The 
southwestern boundary of School District #1 
was the Pecos River. 
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Rena (Elliott) Pollock 
One of the first school teachers in San Angelo. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/ 
West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


There were only three schools in operation 
in the county in 1876 and these were 
known as subscription schools: Baze 
School on Dove Creek, Ben Ficklin 
School (met in an adobe building) and 
San Angela School (with 12 students met 
in a cedar picket house located on East 
Twohig Avenue with Jim Moorkens as 
teacher). About 1880, a school was 
located at the end of East Beauregard 
Avenue on a bluff overlooking the North 
Concho River, taught by Mrs. M. C. © 
Ragsdale. A private school the next year 
was taught by the Wisdom sisters, 
daughters of a pioneer furniture dealer. 


munity School precinct. Joe Carrion put up a 
three-room adobe building. The school was 
attended by both Anglo and Mexican children. 
Classes were taught by Miss Nellie Osmer (who 
later married Louis Farr). Her salary was 
guaranteed by W. S. Veck, L. B. Harris, 
Jonathan Miles, M. B. Pulliam and William 
Childress. Judge J. W. Timmins, with a 
guaranteed salary of $150 per month, was the 
next teacher at this “subscription school.” By 
1884, the enrollment had grown to about 60 
students with two teachers there (Professor 
Jesse Cross and Mrs. Sam Pollock), and seven 
school districts had been created for the county. 
The adobe building at Ben Ficklin, lost its roof 
in a severe wind and rain storm and even after 
repairs, it continued to deteriorate. Jack Miles 
roped its sagging front and pulled the school 
down. 


Classes were held in other temporary 
locations until permanent school buildings 
could be built. Mrs. Horner taught the smaller 
children in Father Pairier’s cottage at the rear 
of the Catholic Church. Mrs. Roxie Ray, 
assisted by Miss Lillie Hotatling, taught the 
older children in the new Methodist Church. 


Ben Ficklin Courthouse, removed stone by stone to North 


On May 14, 1881, Marcus Koenigheim jyagdalen to serve as school building - circa 1885. (Not 
deeded lots, known as “San Angela known if this photograph is of courthouse or school). 
school lots,” to Judge Joseph Spence Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/West Texas 


for the trustees of the San Angelo Com- 
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Ben Ficklin School House was built in 1878. Used as a sheep barn after the flood of 1882 that washed away 
the town of Ben Ficklin. The barn was torn down in the early 1950s. Courtesy of Fort Concho National 


Historic Landmark 


Collection/Angelo State University 


An early student was quoted in the San Angelo 
Standard as saying, “There was no graduation 
from public school in the early 1880s. Boys 
went to school until they were old enough to 
drive a delivery wagon.” 

The county was divided into seven school 
districts in 1884. School District No. 1 was at 
San Angelo; District No. 2 was at Ben Ficklin; 
District No. 3 was Rethaville (later Water 
Valley) on the North Concho River; Districts 
No. 4, 5 and 6 (not yet established); District 
No. 7, at Sherwood on Spring Creek. Also in 
1884 the school trustees petitioned the 
Commissioners Court to give the stones from 
Ben Ficklin for use in building the new school. 
The request was granted with the stipulation 
that “Said community shall first raise by 
donation or taxation an available fund of $5,000 
to be used in building a school house.” The 
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First Kindergarten in San Angelo - ca. 1885-1890. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


school trustees paid $1800 for four and a half 
acres of land at 102 North Magdalen Street as 
the new site for the school building. Serving as 
school trustees were M. B. Pulliam, Dr. S. L. 
S. Smith and W. E. Ellis. Using stones hauled 
from Ben Ficklin, a replica of the former court 
house was constructed. This building, with 
various modifications and additions served for 
almost 100 years when it was damaged 
in a fire in 1981. The school trustees 
came under some criticism for 
selecting a site so far from the town. 
This area was considered out in the 
suburbs, “for Beauregard Avenue was 
nothing more than an old wagon road; 
Harris Avenue was an unbroken path 
across open country and College 
Avenue was a crooked wilderness 
lane.” The only home near the site of 
the new school was that of H. R. 
Rowland on Koberlin Street. The 
Rowland home was about a block and 
a half east of the school, across the 
“Old Hollow” which, after a rain, often 
became a swollen stream. “Old Hollow” was 
filled in and paved and is now Main Street. 
By 1890 San Angelo had a school of nine 
grades and seven teachers with about 400 
students. Seven of these were in the 9th grade, 


Kindergarten on Magdalen. Courtesy of Fort Concho Nati 
Landmark 


the highest grade taught. The 8th and 9th grades 
constituted the high school. Professor H. V. 
Moulton was serving as superintendent. The 
school ground had a barbed wire fence to keep 
out the Longhorn cattle. Jonathan Miles had a 
pasture north of the school and his cattle came 
to water at a watering hole southeast of the 
school near the river. 


The rock building also underwent a major 
expansion in 1905 when the enrollment 
increased to 1100 students. Through the years 
of service, name changes were San Angelo 
Junior High School, Edison Junior High (late 
1940s), and Washington Junior High (1961- 
1967). Remodeled, the building 
served as the SAISD administration 
building. Region XV Educational 
Service Center shared 7 
part of the space in the 
rock building on 
Magdalen while new 
facilities for the Center 2. 
were being constructed 
on Irene Street near Bell 
Street on the river. For- 
tunately, all of Region 
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destroyed the old rock building. The SAISD 
Administration used the back part of the 
damaged building and the basement space, 
while a new facility was built on University 
Avenue, when the rock building on Magdalen 
had the fire. The stones that had come from the 
Ben Ficklin courthouse were saved for future 
use. When the land at 102 North Magdalen was 
sold by the SAISD, the Shannon Memorial 
Estate purchased the land for a future health 
complex to serve the Concho Valley area. 

One of the private schools, established in 
September of 1901, was that of Miss 
Montgomery and her sister, Mrs. George L. 
Abbott. The school was in the apartments of 
the Justice Academy building and children of 
all ages were enrolled. In 1908, announce- 
ments went out that Mrs. Abbott’s senior class 
(of the Abbott High School) would have 
commencement exercises on May 31st at 
Lake Concho Pavilion. The graduation class 
consisted of Herman C. Bauknight, Camilla 
Black Ball, Etta Marrison DeBerry, G. Halbert 
Garland, Jr., Maggie Lucile Hughes, Helen 
Lucile Knapp, Mary Maud Mayfield and E. 
Harold Threadgill. 
4 TWO WARD SCHOOLS - 1904: 
» North Ward, was located at 9th and 
Chadbourne Street and East Ward, in 
_ the 800 block of Spaulding Street. A 
new North Ward was constructed at 
__ 1600 Volney Street (later to be known 
as John H. Reagan). By 1908, two more 
elementary schools were constructed. 
South Ward (later called Fort Concho) 
was constructed on the parade grounds 
of the closed Fort Concho. West Ward 
(later called Harris Avenue School, 
‘) Lamar School, Helen Keller, Special 
Education until 1970) was built facing 
David Street at the corner of Harris 
Avenue. The building was demolished after 
1970. East Ward was later named San Jacinto 
Elementary School and is still in use. 

SAN ANGELO HIGH SCHOOL: In 1917, 
a new Senior High School building was 
constructed on North Oakes Street. The school 
later became known as San Angelo High 
School. An auditorium was built in 1928 and a 


herr 


XV’s files and equip- 
ment had been moved 


San Angelo High School on North Magdalen. Later served as . ; . 
Junior High School; still later, San Angelo Independent School to their new location 7y,;, photo was taken in 1895 af the group of school students who 
District Administration Bldg. Burned 1981. Courtesy of Fort when a fire partially were taught in the German language in San Angelo. Courtesy of 
Concho National Historic Landmark Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 
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gymnasium in 1930. This building would later 
serve as Edison Junior High School. 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL: A new high 
school complex was constructed in 1958 at 100 
Cottonwood, that would provide growth and 


advancement for years to come. The school was 
appropriately named Central High School, 
coming full circle from the first school by the 
“Central” name. 


MEXICAN SCHOOLS - NORTH MEXICAN 
(GUADALUPE) AND SOUTH MEXICAN 
(SAM HOUSTON) AND MISSION SCHOOLS 


For a few years, students of all ethnics 
attended public schools together. Then a 
separate building was provided for the Mexican 
students. By 1895, the Mexican School was a 
subscription school sponsored by parents and 
other interested citizens. Eventually two public 
schools were teaching Mexican students: South 
Mexican School (later named Sam Houston 
Elementary School) and North Mexican School 
(later named Guadalupe Elementary School). 


The two schools eventually served as 
integrated elementary schools. 

Several local churches began mission schools 
to aid in the education of the Mexican students. 
The Catholic Church’s Immaculate Conception 
Academy was an early-day school attended by 
both Mexican and white students. Later, the 
Mexican Presbyterian Mission and St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church began mission schools. 


HAMMOND -BLACKSHEAR 


Early efforts toward educating “colored” 
students began with Chaplain Badger who was 
assigned to Fort Concho in 1876. With the help 
of James Walker, a circuit riding preacher, the 
10th Cavalry constructed a small picket house 
near the post. This building served as the 
church/school house until a wooden building 
was constructed. In 1902 a group of Negroes 
formed the Colored Benevolent Association. 
They constructed a building at 211 East 
Beauregard and called it the C.B.A. Hall. This 
building served as a school for Negroes. 

About 1910, a public school for Negroes was 
located at West 11th and North Randolph. The 
building burned about 1920 and the school 


district leased temporary quarters, season by 
season. A new public school for Negroes was 
constructed at Randolph and 9th Street in 1922. 

A new high school building, named 
Blackshear and located at 2223 Brown Street, 
was constructed in 1953. Blackshear became 
an integrated elementary school in 1955, when 
the black students were assigned to the San 
Angelo High School. 

The Lake View Independent School District 
had one school for black students. The 
Hammond School was located at 826 West 18th 
Street (at Lilly Street). Hammond School was 
annexed into the San Angelo Independent 
School District in 1950. 


SCHOOLS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


The Methodist Training School began in the 
early 1900s on North Oakes Street. The school 
was a branch of Southwestern University in 
Georgetown. A three-story building was 
constructed in 1907 in the 2300 block between 
South Randolph and Hill streets near Avenue S 
on 56.7 acres of land. The name was changed 
to the San Angelo Collegiate Institute. 

By 1911, the college’s name had been 
changed to San Angelo Junior College. The 


college was sold to the Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word of San Antonio in May, 1912. 
The sisters had already established a school, 
The Academy of the Immaculate Conception, 
and St. John’s Hospital in San Angelo. When 
the college opened September 1, 1912, it was 
known as St. Joseph’s Catholic College and 
Academy. The school lived only three months 
before it was destroyed by fire, December 25, 
1912. 


SAN ANGELO 
JUNIOR COLLEGE/ 
ANGELO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. William H. Elkins became the first president of 
the new San Angelo Junior College. Mr. Felix Smith 
had served as the first president of the two-year 
college when it was included in the San Angelo 
School System. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission - Reprint from San Angelo 
Marches On. 

In 1926, a bond issue started the birth of San 
Angelo Junior College. The college building 
was constructed on North Oakes Street. Later, 
the college relocated to West Avenue N and 
Johnson Street. The educational facility 
continued to grow. In 1969, the name was 
changed to Angelo State University. 


SAN ANGELO 
INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Besides the regular curriculum for ages 
Kindergarten through High School, citizens of 
Tom Green County are interested in continuing 
basic education for adults through programs 
administered through the San Angelo 
Independent School District. Other educational 
programs for homebound, physically and 
mentally challenged students are also 
administered through the SAISD. 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Alta Loma - 1700 Garfield 

Austin - 700 North Van Buren 
Belaire - 700 Stephens 

Blackshear - 2223 Brown 

Bonham - 4630 Southland Boulevard 
Bowie - 3700 Forest Trail 
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Bradford - 1202 East 22nd Street 
Crockett - 2104 Johnson 

Day - 3026 North Oakes 

Fannin - 1702 Wilson 

Fort Concho - 310 E. Washington Drive 
Glenmore - 323 Penrose 

Goliad - 3902 Goliad 

Holiman - 1900 Ricks Street 
McGill - 201 Millspaugh 

Reagan - 1600 Volney 

Rio Vista - 2800 Ben Ficklin Road 
Sam Houston - 309 W. Avenue M 
San Jacinto - 800 Spaulding 

Santa Rita - 615 S. Madison 
Travis - 2909 A & M 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Central - 100 Cottonwood 
Lake View - 900 43rd Street 
PAYS - 1820 Knickerbocker Rd. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Edison - 218 North Oakes 
Glenn - 2001 University Avenue 
Lee - 2500 Sherwood Way 
Lincoln - 4100 Bowie 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Deaf Education - 615 South Madison 
Homebound - 418 Hickory 

Adult Education - 1100 N. Martin Luther King 
Carver Learning Center - 815 Martin Luther 
King 


RUTH HILLYER 


Ruth Hillyer was born in Waco in 1907, one 
of nine children of the Rev. Lawrence Hillyer 
and Della Clyde Wylie Hillyer. They moved to 
Fort Stockton and to San Angelo in 1912. Her 
father died of tuberculosis in 1916. Mrs. Hillyer 
reared eight children here; one son was killed 
in an accident on Beauregard bridge. At West 
Ward Elementary School, Ruth, instinctively 
drawn to mathematics, was inspired by her 
teacher Miss Clara Woolworth. 

She graduated from high school in 1925. At 
Baylor College for Women (later Mary Hardin- 
Baylor) she earned extra money waiting 
tables, working in the dean’s office and building 
fires in the kitchen stove. The First Baptist 
Church here had offered her a scholarship for a 
year, $80. She determined to repay this help in 
service to her church, and this she has done and 
continues to do. After one year and one 
summer’s study, she had her teacher’s 
certificate. 

Her first job, at age 19, was the one-teacher 
Heise school on the Johnson ranch east of 
Christoval. There were five pupils. She boarded 
with the Lock family and others. In 1927 she 
moved to the Red Creek school, seven grades 
and twenty children. She drove them to school 
in a horse and buggy. From 1926 she taught 
every year and every summer went back to 
college until she earned her bachelor of arts 
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degree from Baylor in 1932 and her master of 
arts from the University of Texas in 1937. 

In 1930 she started in San Angelo at Sam 
Houston school, an all-Mexican school where 
she recalls the rare privilege of working with 
Miss Ruth Rich. She taught fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. More teachers were added as 
pupils came in. Miss Hillyer saw some of her 
early students graduate from high school, 
among the few of Mexican descent. 

Superintendent Felix Smith moved her to the 
junior high school on Magdalen to teach 
mathematics with Texas Clark, Frank Jackson, 
and Miss Clara Woolworth, her former role 
model. Bryan Dickson was her next super- 
intendent. During depression years, teachers 
were often paid in scrip, a form of IOU. 

In her thirty-six years of teaching, Ruth 
Hillyer was the first president of the Classroom 
Teachers Association here, again its fifth 
president, principal at Sam Houston, assistant 
principal at Lee Junior High for nine years. 
In 1941 she helped organize Concho Educators 
Credit Union. In 1952 she served as president 
of Texas State Teachers Association. Before 
retirement she returned once more to work 
with Ruth Rich at Sam Houston. 

She retired in 1972. Ruth Hillyer has served 
in First Baptist Church as Sunday school 
teacher for high school and adult classes, 
working with young people and fulfilling a 
promise made many years ago. Before Head 
Start she helped the Women’s Missionary 
Unions of all Baptist churches with pre-school 
day care, in barracks from Goodfellow set up 
on Hill Street behind the old college. What has 
she enjoyed most? First, teaching young people 
(high school her favorite); second, twenty-three 
years of volunteer income tax help with AARP; 
third, service on the board of Boys’ Club (now 
Boys and Girls’ Club); fourth, her term as 
president of Texas State Teachers Association. 


RUTH RICH 


Ruth Rich had a long career as teacher and 
advocate for Hispanic children in the public 
schools of San Angelo. In 1961 she received 
the Teacher of the Year Award for her 
“noteworthy accomplishments in the field of 
better understanding between Hispanic and 
Anglo people in San Angelo.” 

Ruth Rich was born in 1902, the daughter of 
Fred Rich and Caroline Keller Rich, both born 
in Germany. Her father was a wood turner and 
cabinet maker, who had completed high school 
at age 14. In this country, where he arrived at 
age 21, he owned planing mills. Ruth received 
her B. A. degree in 1931 and her M. A. in 1953, 
both from Hardin-Simmons University. Before 
1920 she was teaching at Guadalupe school, 
corner of Randolph and 11th Street. She became 
principal at Guadalupe and went on to serve as 
principal at Sam Houston and Rio Vista, often 
in association with fellow teachers Roberta 
Parks and Ruth Hillyer. 


At Sam Houston she instituted the city’s first 
hot lunch program during the Depression years. 
The government gave them commodities such 
as dried milk, flour, some vegetables. Extra 
carrots she and the janitor, Mr. De La Garza, 
buried in a neighboring vacant lot. A good crop 
came up; no carrot was wasted. She and her 
teachers took the school census each year in 
their neighborhood. 

After retirement in 1967, she was supervisor 
until 1975 for the Tom Green County 
Community Action Council Day Care centers. 
She had started the county’s first Head Start 
program at Rio Vista. From 1975 to 1982 she 
worked with the San Angelo Day Nursery. 

Ruth Rich was a charter member of San 
Angelo Symphony, a past president of Altrusa 
Club, a member of Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Family Counseling Service, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, the American Association of 
University Women, and a life member of 
P.T.A. In an interview 2 weeks before her 
death, January 18, 1984, she said she had an 
opportunity to serve the city of San Angelo. “T 
have always loved working with children, and 
the programs that I was involved with helped 
me reach them even more.” 


FELIX E. SMITH 


Felix E. Smith came to San Angelo in 1905 
when the school system consisted of one 1885 
building and 19 teachers. In his 35 years as 
superintendent, he developed the curriculum, 
built four elementary schools and twelve 
modern buildings and oversaw the growth of 
the San Angelo system to 200 teachers and 5000 
students. 

Felix Smith insisted on the need for a local 
college. In 1928 he helped to organize San 
Angelo Junior College as part of the school 
system, serving as its first president. He 
obtained accreditation for the college and for 
the high school. With his friend, noted Texas 
writer Roy Bedichek, he pioneered the 
University Interscholastic League and served 
as one of its directors. 

Felix Smith demanded excellence from 
students, gave strong support to teachers and 
worked for a balance between athletics and 
academic subjects. 


FORT CONCHO 
SCHOOLHOUSE/ 
CHAPEL 


The schoolhouse/chapel was the last major 
building erected at Fort Concho. The site was 
originally designated for a new officers’ 
quarters and a kitchen foundation was ex- 
cavated; however, these plans were abandoned 
in favor of a much-needed school and chapel 


a4 eit ee. 2. a Thee: 
Fort Concho Schoolhouse/Chapel. Courtesy of Fort 
Concho National Historic Landmark 


building. In November 1878, construction of 
the new facility was initiated, and in February 
1879, the Fort Concho Schoolhouse and Chapel 
officially opened. 

Education and religious instruction at the post 
was important long before the completion of a 
proper structure. Classes and services were held 
wherever space could be found, often in tents, 
mess halls, officers’ quarters, and hospital 
wards. Administration of school classes usually 
fell to the post chaplain or surgeon, with an 
enlisted man serving as teacher. Since illiteracy 
was high among enlisted personnel, classes 
were held for soldiers as well as children. 

When the army abandoned Fort Concho in 
1889, classes occasionally met in the school- 
house/chapel. In 1908 the South Ward School* 
was constructed in the center of the old fort’s 
parade ground and the schoolhouse/chapel 
gradually fell into neglect and disrepair. In 
April 1946, the old building was purchased by 
the San Angelo Jaycees for $4,000 and donated 
to the City of San Angelo for the Fort Concho 
Museum. Restoration efforts were immediately 
initiated, and on September 17, 1948, the 
schoolhouse/chapel opened as a meeting room 
for the Junior Historians Club, under the 
direction of high school English teacher Grace 
Bitner. 

Early restoration efforts on the old building 
proved historically inaccurate, and in July 
1969, technicians from Goodfellow Air Force 
Base removed a belfry and two brick flues. 
Since that time the schoolhouse/chapel has been 
refitted to portray its frontier appearance. In 
October 1976, a frontier school program for 
fourth graders was started through a grant from 
the Junior League of San Angelo. Under the 
administration of the Education Department at 
Fort Concho National Historic Landmark, 
students continue to learn about frontier life as 
school days are recreated in the old building. 
The Fort Concho Schoolhouse/Chapel, simply 
furnished yet complete with readers, spellers, 
slates, and a school marm, provides an 
important and unique educational experience 
today as it did one hundred years ago. 

*The South Ward School, later known as the 
Fort Concho School, was demolished in 
December 1987. Neighborhood children attend 


the new Fort Concho Elementary School, 

adjacent to the old schoolhouse/chapel. 
Submitted by John Neilson, 

Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


ANGELO 
CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Immaculate Conception Academy. This original school built 
in 1897 remained in operation 55 years until 1953. Was 


Sacred Heart. The name of the school changed, 
too. The school was dismantled and wood was 
used to build a home east of San Angelo. 

In 1949, a building committee was appointed 
and plans were drawn for a new Sacred Heart 
School. On January 14, 1952, bids were opened 
and actual construction began on February 4, 
1952. The school was completed and dedicated 
on March 1, 1953 by Most Rev. Laurence J. 
Fitzsimon, Bishop of Amarillo. 

The first Catholic School Board in the 
Diocese was formed at Sacred Heart in 
1967-68. A crisis in Catholic education 
was met when Fr. Benedict Zientek, 
Sacred Heart pastor, and Fr. Timothy 
Murphy, pastor of Holy Angels con- 
solidated the two schools into Angelo 
Catholic School. 

In 1987, there were only two Sisters 
left. They and 16 lay teachers worked 
with 255 children from grades K-9 on the 
two campuses. (See St. Anthony School 
and Community for information on 
another private Catholic school eight 
miles east of San Angelo during years 
1928-1937.) 

By Vera Koth 


replaced by a new and larger school. Photo courtesy of 


Sacred Heart Cathedral 


The first Catholic School was established 
when Fr. Mathurin Pairier invited the Sisters 
of Charity of the Incarnate Word to open and 
operate a school in San Angelo. Three Sisters 
of that Order arrived and in the fall of 1888, 
they opened classes in the tiny three-room 
rectory. A larger school was built in 1897 just 
east of the rectory and served as a combination 
day school and boarding school. In 1906, when 
the red brick church was built, the name was 
changed from Immaculate Conception to 


Angelo Catholic School-Sacred Heart Church 
Campus on 20 East Beauregard. Photo courtesy of 
Doris Block 


Angelo Catholic School—Holy Angels Church 
Campus, 2317 A & M Ave. Photo courtesy of Doris 
Block 


ST. PETER’S 
SCHOOL 
(1888-1938) 


When the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate 
Word from San Antonio opened the Immaculate 
Conception School in 1888, they also opened a 
school for children of Mexican ancestry. St. 
Peter’s School was in a small building west of 
the three room rectory where the Anglo children 
were taught. St. Peter’s was always predomin- 
ately of Mexican descent. Sisters from Mexico 
who taught at the school knew the language; 
Sister Mary Lisa, Sister Mary Marciana and 
Sister Rita. They taught there for many years. 
One of their students was Eva Camufiez 
(Tucker) who attended the school from 1916 
to the 1920s. Eva is now a very benevolent 
citizen of San Angelo, generous in gifting to 
many in need. She is especially generous to her 
Catholic church and numerous community 
projects such as education, arts, the San Angelo 
Symphony, Girl’s Homes, day care centers, etc. 


St. Peter's School on Avenue D from 1922 to 1938. 
This building was moved to Ave. N on St. Mary's 
church lot and renamed St. Mary’s school. Photo by 
Jack Hughes. Photo courtesy of Frank Sedeno 
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In its 50 years of existence, St. Peter’s School 
occupied three different locations. It stayed on 
the spot of its origin until 1922, then it was 
moved to 312 Avenue D. St. Peter’s was one of 
the earliest gratuitous schools in Texas. 


ST. MARY’S 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL 
1938-1970 


An article in the San Angelo paper, April 10, 
1938, stated: “The Mexican School has been 
moved to a new location on property of St. 
Mary’s Church. The school, formerly St. 
Peter’s School, will be called St. Mary’s 
Parochial School.” The Sisters of Charity of 
the Incarnate Word taught at St. Peter’s and the 
St. Mary’s Parochial School on Avenue N. 

The Sisters’ habits (dress wear) were 
distinctive looking black serge, floor length 
flowing robes with a white guimpe (collar). The 
head piece was a white bandeau across the 
forehead attached to a black veil which was 
draped over the head and flowed to the back 
about half-way to the waist. A red cord 
embroidered with a crown of thorns was worn 
about the waist. All the nuns wore the same 
style of habit. 

The enrollment at St. Mary’s under the nuns’ 
tutelage did well. They taught there for many 
years but in time this Order of Sisters was 
unavailable for teaching here. The lay teachers 
began replacing the Sisters and with the 
increase of salaries, the parish was unable to 
pay the cost for teaching and maintenance. 

In 1960, a new school was built to replace 
the St. Mary’s School. For many years the 
school enjoyed the Sisters of the Incarnate 
Word. Then more and more lay teachers were 
hired. For a time the Missionary Society of the 
Sacred Heart, the teaching Sisters who had been 
teaching at the Our Lady Queen of Mission 
School, taught at St. Mary’s School. However, 
the language difference between the Sisters 
from Spain and the “barrio” children made 
teaching difficult and the Sisters were recalled 
to Spain. 


St. Mary’s Catholic School. On the same campus 
is the St. Mary’s Church, a large gymn, the priests 
rectory and a large parking lot. Photo courtesy of 
Doris Block 
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After 31 years of service to the students of 
Mexican heritage, the school ceased operation. 
The debt of the new school, the gym and the 
teacher’s salaries were more than the parish 
could maintain. The school closed in 1970. 

St. Mary’s, a parish of limited financial 
resources, has done well for itself. Over the 
years groups of men, as dedicated volunteer 
parishioners, have given of their time, talents 
and donated materials for the upkeep of the 
parish and school complex. Their expertise in 
the work included hundreds of hours donated 
to repairing, building, painting, planting and 
taking up many of the tasks for the projects on 
the church, school, rectory, large parish hall- 
gym, and the surrounding grounds. The school 
is used regularly for Head-Start, religious 
education classes, and ROTA. The gym is used 
for basketball, programs for the youth and social 
events for the church. The entire plant is well 
kept and is very cherished. 

By Doris Block 


ST. JOSEPH’S 
ACADEMY - 1912 


By 1912, the school on the “Catholic Block” 
had become inadequate as a boarding school. 
The old Methodist College, south of the city, 
was offered to the Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word. In September, 1912, the three- 
story building was completely renovated, 
blessed and dedicated to St. Joseph and the 
first class of high school students was admitted. 
The initial plans called for a boarding school 
and day school. Mother Emiliana Malone was 
named superior and principal, and the Sisters 
took great pride in the new establishment. The 
school was red brick with white stone facings 
and an imposing pillared entrance. The hand- 
some three-storied structure was situated on an 
elevation. Its splendid wide corridors on each 
floor assured healthy ventilation and its class- 
rooms, music rooms, auditorium, sleeping and 
administrative apartments had been scientif- 
ically equipped. Early in the morning of 
December 22, 1912, a fire of unknown origin 
started on the main floor of the academy. 
The Sisters tried, but failed, to put it out. The 
fire department could not help because the 
building was one-fourth of a mile outside the 
city limits. The Sisters and their neighbors stood 
helplessly and watched the fire consume the 
school. St. Joseph’s Academy was lost after 
only two months of operation. The mayor of 
the city sent an apology to the Sisters and 
shortly thereafter the City Council incorporated 
the burnt out academy and the St. Joseph’s 
Hospital into the city limits. The academy was 
never rebuilt. 

By Vera Koth 


OUR LADY QUEEN 
OF MISSIONS - 1962 


On January 29, 1960, Bishop Morkovsky 
(Amarillo Diocese) signed agreements with the 
Missionary Society of Sacred Heart Sisters of 
Spain for a convent and a girls’ high school 
which would be a combination day school and 
boarding school in San Angelo. The 4D Ranch 
on Christoval Road was purchased and with 
the help of many volunteer laborers, the Sisters 
renovated the dwelling to fit their needs. 

The school was named Our Lady of Missions. 
It was accredited through the Catholic 
University of America, opened in the fall of 
1962 and was in operation only three or four 
years. Of the twelve or thirteen girls who 
attended the mission school, two graduated 
from high school there in 1965. They were 
Loretta Beach and Romona Lopez. Romona 
went on to Incarnate Word College in San 
Antonio and later became Sister Romona of 
the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word. 
She eventually came back to teach in San 
Angelo at Sacred Heart School. 

The missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
from the Queen of Missions School, were 
transferred to teach at St. Mary’s School on 
Avenue N and St. Mary’s Parochial School 
eventually closed due to the lack of funding. 
The Missionary Sisters were recalled to Spain. 
These Sisters from Spain were truly missionary. 
Their primary working fields were the African 
Congo and several countries in South America. 

By Vera Koth and Loretta Beach Burgess 


SAN ANGELO 
COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 


Although Angelo State University, first 
known as San Angelo Junior College, is 
generally considered to be the city’s first “real” 
college, there was an upper-level school 
located in San Angelo shortly after the turn 
of the century. This was well before 1926 
when a bond issue lead to the birth of San 
Angelo Junior College. 

The Methodist Training School in the early 
1900s admitted its first students in a cluster of 
wooden buildings in the 100 block of North 
Oakes Street. The school was a branch of 
Southwestern University in Georgetown, 
intended to prepare students for entrance into 
that university and one of several schools in 
Texas supported by the conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

By early 1907, Methodist Training School 
trustees began plans to establish a two-year 
college which could confer baccalaureate 
degrees. While holding classes in the old 
training school buildings, trustees and students 


San Angelo Collegiate Institute, built 1907. South Randolph & Hill Street, 
near Avenue S. Burned in 1912. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


waited for their new building to be constructed. 
When the new junior college facility was 
completed in 1907, the name was changed to 
the San Angelo Collegiate Institute. The 
$43,000 structure was located in the 2300 
block between South Randolph and Hill streets 
near Avenue S on 56.7 acres of land. 

The main building was a three-story 
combination cement and red brick structure 
with four white Ionic columns supporting two 
balconies. The facility housed the 12 faculty 
members and all students boarding there and 
had rooms for the kitchen, dining hall, 
business offices, classrooms and auditorium. A 
coal-burning furnace and a kiln used by the 
art department to fire clay figures were located 
in the basement. Behind the main building were 
stables for horses and barns for dairy cattle. To 
pay part of the $500 a year cost of tuition, 
board, room and books, boys attending the 
college would take care of the herd and milk 
cows for the college kitchen. 

By 1911, the college’s name had been 
changed to San Angelo Junior College. In 
addition to the 21- or 22-year-old college 
students, the school had about 40 primary-age 
youngsters who were taught from the first 
through fifth grades in one room by a full-time 
teacher and three ‘supply’ teachers who were 
also taking college courses. For four years, the 
college continued to teach, board, discipline and 
watch after its young students. In 1912, a week 
after the San Angelo Weekly Standard reported 
the spring enrollment was the largest ever and 
the “outlook is favorable . . . . for the spring 
term,” the newspaper reported the college 
was in debt and had to accept its president’s 
resignation. 

After the board accepted Dr. Wallace M. 
Crutchfield’s resignation, it was announced he 
had been given permission to lease the college 
and its equipment for the remainder of the 
semester so students could finish that term. 
Crutchfield would conduct the school as a 
private institution on his own responsibility and 
expense until May graduation. 

Working to keep the building off the auction 
block, former trustees of San Angelo Collegiate 
Institute offered the college to the citizens of 


San Angelo if they would 
pay off the debt and 
continue installments on 
the building. When that 
plan failed, the college 
was sold to the Sisters of 
Charity of the Incarnate 
Word of San Antonio in 
ng May 1912. The sisters had 

already established a 
t 1 l fuan school and St. John’s 
2 ee Hospital in San Angelo. 
aan <a Under the Catholic 
super-vision, the school 
was turned into a college 
and school for girls or 
young women and was 
remodeled at a cost of 
$12,000. The religious order 
reroofed, painted, installed 
new floors and a heating 
system. After the remodeling, 
an Italian immigrant donated 
money to have several dozen 
marble crosses built and a life- 
size figure of St. Joseph put 
up in the college foyer. 

The new superintendents, 
Bishop Shaw and Mother 
Emiliana, opened the college 
September 1, 1912 as St. Joseph’s Catholic 
College and Academy. An early prospectus of 
the school declared no religious distinctions 
would be made, and people of other faiths 
could send their children to St. Joseph’s. The 
Catholic school lived only three months before 
it was destroyed by fire December 12, 1912. 
The fire was of an unknown cause. Because it 
was during Christmas vacation, only two 
students, 12 nuns and the fireman, F. Shields, 
were in the building. All got out safely, but the 
building was a total loss. The city fire 
department did not answer the alarm because 
the college was located outside the city limits. 
Following the fire, an announcement was 
made that the college would be rebuilt. The 
insurance proved inadequate, however, and 
reconstruction was never realized. 

Source by Standard-Times 
newspaper articles and Grace Bitner’s 
Master’s Thesis, “The History of Tom 

Green County, Texas.” 


ANGELO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


The first college located in San Angelo was 
the Methodist Training School built in 1907 
as a branch of Southwestern University in 
Georgetown. It was designed to prepare 
students to enter Southwestern and was under 
the leadership of Dr. Wallace Crutchfield, a 
Methodist Episcopal minister. The school soon 
became known as San Angelo Collegiate 
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Institute, but by 1911 the name was changed to 
San Angelo Junior College. Financial diffi- 
culties forced the school to be sold to the Sisters 
of Charity of the Incarnate Word of San Antonio 
for a girls’ school. After only one semester in 
1912, the school burned to the ground. 

In 1926 the voters of San Angelo approved a 
$250,000 bond issue to fund a junior college, 
with the local school board named as school 
trustees. Felix E. Smith, long-time San Angelo 
educator and school superintendent, became the 
first president of the two-year college. 

In 1928 San Angelo College opened its doors 
to 112 students and seven faculty members in 
a two-story building on North Oakes Street 
where Edison Junior High School now stands. 


San Angelo Junior College on North Oakes - 1928 


Tuition (for residents) for the first term was $75, 
based on a nine-month term. The growth of the 
new school during its first ten years prompted 
the school board to organize San Angelo Junior 
College under a separate administration. Dr. W. 
H. Elkins served as the first president of the 
new junior college. Velma Lois Dulin Schulz, 
who attended San Angelo Junior College in the 
thirties remembered a tightly knit group where 
teachers and students met and visited outside 
of the classroom. In 1932 the Massie Estate 
provided the first scholarships. During the 
school term, 1932-33, twelve young men and 
thirteen young women were awarded a total of 
$1,762.50 in scholarship money. 

While there was little that would be con- 
sidered lavish at San Angelo Junior College in 
1932-35, there was a new building, three or 
four years old, with light, airy classrooms, 
central heat, well-equipped labs, a beautiful 
auditorium with an ample stage and footlights. 
The gym facilities were shared with the High 
School across the street. There was a basketball 
team, the Rams; a College Chorus; a school 
magazine, The Rambler; small classes, 
excellent curricula and able, devoted teachers. 

By 1945 it became obvious that the structure 
of the school had to be changed. The enrollment 
in 1946 reached 467 students. Citizens began 
thinking of letting the county take control of 
the school. In 1946 Tom Green County voters 
joined with those of San Angelo to create a 
County Junior College District and to seat a 
Board of Trustees. According to the Standard- 
Times, this was a unique move and the first time 
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San Angelo Junior College - ea 
Angelo State University 


in Texas history something of this nature had 
been done. 

County voters approved a $400,000 bond 
issue. At the same time individuals and 
businesses donated an additional $300,000 to 
operate the school. An elected board of trustees 
assumed control in 1946. In 1947 the school 
moved from downtown to a new home on a 
60-acre campus on Avenue N and what was at 
that time Lake Nasworthy Road in southwest 
San Angelo. By 1950 the first dormitories 
opened and the school was ready for business. 
The school continued to grow throughout the 
1950s - new buildings were added along with 
housing for married students. Many of the 
buildings came from the San Angelo Army 
Airfield. Among these was the gymnasium from 
Mathis Field (San Angelo Army Air Field) 
which was dismantled and reassembled on the 
college site. 

By 1959 with the growth in enrollment, it 
was obvious that the county could no longer 
support the college. The college’s trustees 
studied the problem and decided to seek state 
support and four-year status. In 1963 the state 
legislature approved four-year state supported 
status. The granting of four-year status to 
Angelo State was often cited by Houston Harte 
as the most important event to happen in San 
Angelo during his lifetime. 

In 1965 the school formally became Angelo 
State College, and in May 1967, the first 
baccalaureate degrees were awarded. In 1969 
university status was given to Angelo State 


Commission, postcard reprint 
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Administration Building, San Angelo College (later Angelo 
State University). Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 


University (ASU). 
ASU is a part of the 
Texas State Univer- 
sity System and is 
governed by a board 
of regents which over- 
sees a number of other 
universities in the 
state. Within the one 
, hundred fifty mile 
radius of San Angelo, 
there was no four year 
| public college avail- 
able to the high school 
graduates in the fifty- 
five county area 
before Angelo State University was created. 


Robert G. Carr set up a trust fund, the Carr ROTC 
scholarship, at ASU in 1973 for graduates interested 
in military life. 

The Carrs were recognized in 1976 by the Board 
of Regents of the Texas State University System. That 
group voted to name the education-fine arts building 
at ASU after the Carrs for all their gifts and services 
to the university. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 


In September 1967, Dr. Lloyd D. Vincent 
became the second President of Angelo State 
College, succeeding Dr. Raymond M. Cavness 
who first held that post. Dr. Vincent served as 
President until his death on 5 August 1994. On 
25 January 1995, Dr. E. James 
Hindman became the third President 
of Angelo State University. 

In 1997, ASU serves over 6,000 
students. Campus facilities have 
expanded to fit the growth from one 
building downtown to thirty buildings 
located on a 268-acre site and a faculty 
of 226. In addition, scholarships, 
endowments and programs have been 
added to meet the demands of an ever- 
changing academic environment. 

By Suzanne Campbell and 
Tanya Lee 


PORTER 
HENDERSON, SR. 


Porter Henderson, President of Board. Courtesy of 
West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


Porter Wyatt Henderson, Sr. only completed 
the eighth grade, but he worked a lifetime to 
ensure higher education for future generations 
of West Texas youth. 

Henderson was born 29 June 1901 in Burkett, 
Coleman County, Texas, the son of J. P. and 
Elizabeth Henderson. The family moved to 
Cross Plains, Callahan County, Texas, where 
young Porter grew up and attended school. It 
was also in Cross Plains that he met and mar- 
ried Faustine Bond Butler, 21 April 1925. She 
was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Butler. 

After their marriage, the Hendersons moved 
to Brownwood. While in Brownwood, Porter 
Henderson was a member of the famed musical 
organization, the old Gray Mare Band, playing 
the bass horn. According to a Standard-Times 
article, the band was the official band for the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce for many 
years. At first Henderson worked in a service 
station, but found a job with the Letz Mill 
Company. This company became a division of 
the John Deere Company. It was through this 
job that Porter Henderson met H. G. Whitaker. 
Whitaker hired Henderson and eventually 
made him manager of the Ballinger Whitaker 
Implement Store. 

Porter Henderson moved to San Angelo in 
1936 to be the manager of the H. G. Whitaker 
Implement & Seed Store. He continued in this 
position until 1944 when he joined in a 
corporate venture with C. O. Davis, Sr. and Lee 
Watson to purchase the Whitaker business. 
The corporation was dissolved in 1950 when 
Henderson bought out Watson. Then, in 1954 
he bought the remaining portion of the business 
from Davis. 

In the early days of the business, Porter 
Henderson and his partners traded for nearly 
anything in payment for equipment. The men 
had several pens around the area including one 
near Wall and one on Spring Creek for holding 


horses and cattle. Four-legged power was 
frequently traded in on new gas-powered 
equipment. 

In 1962 the firm incorporated with the 
following officers: Porter Henderson, Sr., 
President; Joe Henderson, Vice-President and 
General Manager; and Porter Henderson, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. The implement business 
was located on the parade grounds of Fort 
Concho. In 1982 the Porter Henderson 
Implement Company moved to a new location 
on the Highway 67 just east of San Angelo. 
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Porter Henderson Library at Angelo State University. 
Courtesy of West Texas Collections/Angelo State University 


Porter Henderson served the agricultural 
community well in a number of positions: 
agriculture director of the Board of City 
Development, Director of the Upper Colorado 
River Authority (1948-1956), president of the 
West Texas Game & Fish Association, chair- 
man of the Tom Green County Fall Fair and 
Race Meet, and supporter of the 4-H Clubs. In 
addition, Henderson won two soil con- 
servations awards from the Fort Worth Press 
(1953, 1963). He was active in the Texas 
Hardware & Implement Association, serving 
as President three times (1953, 1954, 1962) and 
as a member of the board of directors for eight 
years. 

Service in other civic positions included the 
committee for the Community Chest drive in 
1952. He was also involved in the San Angelo 
Parent-Teacher Association, was a member 
and president of the Rotary Club, and was a 
deacon and elder of the First Christian Church. 
During World War II, Henderson served as 
chairman of the Tom Green County Ration 
Board. 

Also, during World War II a lighter side of 
Henderson emerged as he worked to raise 
money for the war effort. Many a Concho 
Valley individual remembered Porter 
Henderson imitating Don McNeal’s Breakfast 
Club, a popular radio program of the day, in 
which he played the part of McNeal and 
auctioned cakes, hats or anything else that might 
raise money for the cause. 

But, for the ASU community, it was Porter 
Henderson’s untiring work as a member of the 
Board of Trustees for San Angelo College for 
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which he is best 
remembered. San 
Angelo College, 
when first created, 
was under the juris- 
diction of the San 
Angelo Independent 
School District. In the 
spring of 1945, the 
first Board of Trustees 
for the college was 


chosen for a six- | 


year term. This San Angelo High School, 200 block of North Oakes Street, built in 1917, became 
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created during the same election that 
established the college district. 

The initial Board of Trustees consisted 
of Porter Henderson, Dr. George D. 
Morgan, Robert G. Carr, and R. R. 
Lowrence, all of San Angelo, J. T. 
Johnston of Water Valley, Herman L. 
Allen of Christoval, and Jean S. Johnson 
of Veribest. At the first regular meeting 
of the newly elected board, Porter 
Henderson was nominated as president 
of the board and elected by acclamation 
- a position he held for almost twenty 
years until his death 20 December 1964. 
Porter Henderson worked diligently to have San 
Angelo College changed to a four-year state- 
supported college - a change that took place 
less than a year after his death. 

Longtime San Angelo College President, Dr. 
R. M. Cavness, once said of Henderson: “Mr. 
Henderson was a most unusual personality. As 
a board chairman I never saw his equal. He was 
quick to grasp the educational problems, and 
he was always concerned in the things that were 
to the best interest of young people.” 

Concerning his tenure as president, 
Henderson said in a Standard-Times 
interview, “The board operated smoothly, 
has disagreed and even had spiritedly 
debated various things, but we have 
always tried to keep the basic interests of 
the young people of West Texas in mind. 
We have been deliberate, studying our | 
problems and determining the best course 
to take for our people before we reached 
the voting stage.” 

Joe Henderson, a graduate of San 
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was Ldison Junior High School in 1959. Courtesy of JoAn and Thomas Earnest 


SAN ANGELO 
HIGH SCHOOL 


In 1917, a new Senior High School building 
was constructed on North Oakes Street. An 
auditorium was built in 1928. The Gymnasium 
was constructed in 1930. The Senior High 
School was a pioneer in the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, being accredited with Texas Uni- 
versity and ten affiliated units. This school was 
also among the first to require four full 
credits in English, under the old standard four- 
year curriculum of math, history, English, 
science, and languages. By 1939, the 
educational program had grown to include 16 
affiliated units and many extra-curricular 
activities as well. 

A new high school complex was constructed 
in 1958 at 100 Cottonwood that would 
provide growth and advancement for years to 
come. The new school was appropriately named 
Central High School, coming full circle from 
the first school by the “Central” name in 1885. 


Angelo College, said of his father: “Dad The gymnasium at the high school was located on Second 


devoted a large amount of time to his 
work on the college board. He was always 
interested in seeing the college grow. During 
his tenure on the board, he seemed to stress 
developing the students’ moral qualities and 
character just as much as he emphasized the 
importance of giving them a quality education.” 


Street. Courtesy of JoAn and Thomas Earnest 


The former high school building on North 
Oakes Street served as Thomas A. Edison 
Junior High School beginning in 1958. New 
facilities for Edison Junior High School were 
built across the street in 1979 and the old 
Senior High School/Junior High School 
building was torn down. A vacant space 
remains on the lot. The gymnasium building, 
constructed in 1930, is still in use. 
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BLACK SCHOOLS - BLACKSHEAR 


In its earliest days, Saint Angela was a small 
town of few settlers and a few “Colored” 
families, mostly soldier’s families. The first 
efforts toward education for the Colored 
children were closely tied with their work 
toward a church building. With the help of 
Chaplain Badger, soldiers of the 10th Cavalry 
built a small picket church near Fort Concho 
in 1876. Later, the congregation met in an 
unpainted building on East Harris Avenue, 
near the river in an area called Blanton’s Bluff. 

A former private of Troop F, 9th Cavalry, 
James Walker had been honorably discharged 
from the Army at Fort McKavett in 1871 and 
became a circuit-riding preacher. In May 1883, 
Bishop Richard H. Cain of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church appointed Walker 
to organize a church in San Angelo. After a 
while, St. Paul A.M.E. Church purchased a 
lot on the corner of Magdalen and Beauregard. 
Under the pastorate of the Rev. J. A. Williams, 
an adobe building was constructed. The first 
colored public school was held in this church 
building. 

About 1902, a group of Negroes joined 
together and formed the Colored Benevolent 
Association. They constructed a building at 211 
East Beauregard and called it the C.B.A. Hall. 
The building served an important role in 
Negro life and was used as a recreation center, 
lodge hall and a school for Negroes. 

In 1910, the board of education had pur- 
chased property at West 11th Street and North 
Randolph. For several years after the purchase, 
the property was home to the Negro Public 
School. This school building burned prior to 
1920. Apparently the school district had been 
leasing temporary quarters, season by season. 

Ata San Angelo Board of Education meeting 
in 1922, Superintendent Felix Smith appointed 
a committee to investigate the cost of building 
a new Negro school. The report was an 
estimated cost for a frame building to be about 
$7,000 and $8,500 for a brick building. A bond 
issue was called for $10,000 for a new Negro 
school. The building was to be located at 
Randolph and 9th Street. A new school for 
Mexican students was built on the property at 
11th and Randolph where the Negro school 
building had burned. The two brick buildings 
were to be exactly alike, one story of four 
rooms. 

On January 1923, the board met to pay the 
contract for the two new schools. It is not known 
whether the new school buildings were used 
in 1922-23 school year. In March 1928, the 
Standard-Times reported that an architect from 
San Antonio was drawing up plans for 
additional rooms for the Negro and Mexican 
schools. 
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In the Lake View Independent School 
District, there were two Negro teachers for the 
Negro students at a separate school. The 
Hammond School was located at 826 West 
18th Street (at Lilly Street). With the growth in 
the community, Hammond School had several 
hundred students in the district and the facilities 
were inadequate. The Hammond School was 
annexed into the San Angelo Independent 
School District in 1950. 

A new school building, named Blackshear, 
located at 2223 Brown Street, was dedicated 
January 29, 1953 as a high school for Black 
students. Integration was being argued before 
the Supreme Court by a young lawyer, 
Thurgood Marshall, later named to the 
Supreme Court. Integration became law in 1955 
when the U. S. Supreme Court ruled in Brown 
vs. Board of Education that “separate (black 
and white segregated) educational facilities are 
inherently unequal.” 

More than a year earlier, school officials and 
civic leaders had already begun meeting with 
leaders in the Black community to formulate a 
plan for integration. Larkin A. Raibon was one 
of the founders of the San Angelo National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). He served as president of 
the local NAACP from 1947 to 1969. He and 
others were instrumental in establishing a plan 
for the peaceful integration policy. The 
Blackshear High School students were as- 
signed to the San Angelo High School in 1954. 
The former high school building then was used 
as an integrated Blackshear Junior High School, 
and still later was used as an integrated 
Blackshear Elementary School. No incidents 
of racial violence occurred. The only complaint 
later registered in interviews was from the 
Black students as to “loss of identity.” Those 
who had been leaders in the Black school were 
unknown as leaders when integrated and had 
to prove themselves and make their leadership 
qualities known in their new roles. 


LAKE VIEW 
LS.D./LAKE 
VIEW S.A.LS.D. 


Elections over the issue of consolidation of 
the Lake View Independent School District with 
the San Angelo Independent School District 
were first held in the early 1950s and about 
every four years after until eventual passage. 
An election was held in the fall of 1967, and 
remembered with mixed emotions by some in 
the Lake View community. On that day, the 
citizens of San Angelo voted to consolidate the 
Lake View and San Angelo school districts for 
the first time in 40 years. 


After 40 years of two school systems in the city, the 
residents of San Angelo voted to consolidate the Lake 
View and San Angelo Independent School Districts 
in 1967. A new facility was built in 1970 for the 
high school students on 43rd and Crockett Streets. 
Classes began in the new building in January 1970. 
The former school at 41st and Bowie Streets was 
utilized as a junior high and renamed Lincoln Junior 
High School. Courtesy of the 1979 Chieftain Annual 


Lloyd V. Matson was superintendent of Lake 
View Independent School District. Mr. Matson 
and his wife, Blanche (Horn), began their 
teaching careers in the Lake View Schools in 
1951, with Lloyd teaching high school and 
Blanche teaching at Bradford Elementary. Mr. 
Matson advanced through the ranks and was 
promoted to assistant principal and principal 
before becoming superintendent. 

School Board Trustees in 1967 were Leon 
Bode, Herman Burgess, Jim Franklin, Mrs. 
Henry Manns, Mrs. Ellen Morse, George Ricks 
and Glen Simpson. Mac Snodgrass was 
assistant superintendent, Herschel Duckworth 
was principal, and Ken Hemphill was assistant 
principal. 

After the election to consolidate the school 
systems, G. B. Wadzeck, superintendent of San 
Angelo Independent School District, asked Mr. 
Matson to be an assistant superintendent of the 
SAISD, to help unify the two school districts. 
With the consolidation, plans began for a new 
high school and construction started on 43rd 
and Crockett Streets. Classes began in the new 
building in January 1970. The former high 
school became Lincoln Junior High School. 


The new high school was originally built to 
house students in open-concept classrooms. 
There were approximately 35 teachers with 700 
students. The school has had temporary walls 
added in every open area during the past years 
and barracks were added to accommodate the 
additional students. Principals through the 
years have been Herschel Duckworth, Robert 
Meek, Jim Hundley and Jesse Martinez. 

San Angelo voters passed a bond issue in the 
mid-1990s which granted money toward Lake 
View construction projects which included 
permanent walls, extra classrooms, labs and 
an auditorium for the approximate 1,000 
students and 90 faculty members at the location. 
Until redistricting occurred, Lincoln Junior 
High School was the only junior high, but 
now the district includes Edison and Lee Junior 
High Schools, which will increase enrollment 
by 300-400 students. 

Although constructions and renovations are 
complicated and difficult, there is a lot of 
enthusiasm for the long-awaited construction. 
Most of the barracks will be moved from the 
school grounds. All of the new construction will 
take place on the open field adjacent to the east 
wing of Lake View. Ironically, it is the same 
location where the auditorium was to be 
constructed in 1970. (See Communities: Lake 
View) 


CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL 


A new high school complex was constructed 
in 1958 at 100 Cottonwood, that would 
provide growth and advancement for years to 
come. The new school was appropriately 
named Central High School, coming full circle 
from the first school by the “Central” name. 

The former high school building had been 
constructed in 1917 on North Oakes Street, and 
was first called Senior High School. Later the 
name was changed to San Angelo High School. 

Previous to the North Oakes location, the 
high school was located on North Magdalen. 
The North Magdalen building had been 
constructed with the stones from the old 
Ben Ficklin Courthouse in 1885. The building 
was enlarged and remodeled over time and 
came to be called Central School. (See Synposis 
Public Education) 


THE WARD 
SCHOOLS 


By 1900 San Angelo had a population of 
5,000, and on June 27, 1903, the voters 
approved the establishing of an independent 
school district. Early schools included the 
building on Magdalen street (the high school), 
the Central elementary school housed in 


San Jacinto, East Ward, 800 Spauding Street 


frame buildings at the same location, four ward 
schools to serve various areas of the town, and 
the Mexican and Negro schools. The term 
“ward” referred to a division of the town for 
school administrative purposes. The ward 
schools were, thus, neighborhood schools to 
serve the children living close around them. 

The earliest ward schools were North Ward 
and East Ward. Le Killgore in an April 25, 1976, 
article in the San Angelo Standard-Times 
mentions North Ward as being located at 9th 
and Chadbourne streets in 1904. It was housed 
ina one-room frame building. Four grades were 
taught by Miss Mary Whitfield and Kathryn 
Wallace. East Ward in the 800 block of 
Spaulding had Miss Minnie Rawlings and Miss 
Mrytle Meers, as its teachers. 

These two early ward schools were not the 
edifices associated with the memory of the ward 
schools today. The four identical red brick 
buildings were built in 1908 and 1909. All were 
box-like in appearance with eight classrooms, 
two-storied with a basement. The main hall was 
wide. Rooms were spacious with high ceilings, 
and above each door there was a transom. Each 
room had a cloak room for students to hang 
their coats on the hooks and store their rain 
boots and hats. Lunches, for those who brought 
them to eat in the lunch hour, were commonly 
kept there as were class supplies. Heat in the 
winter was from steam radiators fed from a coal 
furnace which a custodian stoked in the 
basement. There was natural air-conditioning, 
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Four identical red brick buildings were built in 1908- 
09. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo State 
University 


whatever wind that blew in through the 
, windows from outside or down the hall 
when the transom above the door was 
open. 

The curriculum was reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history, geography, but there 
were also art and music classes two or 
three times a week. An early art teacher 
at North Ward was Miss Emma 


~ === Blanchard. She taught appreciation of the 


art masters and their works as well as 

directing student art projects. Jewell 
Leinneweber Choate, one of Miss Blanchard’s 
students at North Ward, remembers her still 
over seventy years later. 

The four ward schools were South Ward (Fort 
Concho), West Ward (sometimes called Harris 
Avenue School, later Lamar, then Helen Keller), 
North Ward (John H. Reagan), and East Ward 
(San Jacinto). South Ward was built in 1908 as 
was West Ward. North and East Ward were built 
in 1909. In Worley’s 1909 City Directory of 
San Angelo, the ward schools are listed as Ft. 
Concho with Elizabeth Woolworth as principal, 
East Angelo School, principal Miss Minnie 
Rawlings, North Angelo School with Miss 
Mary Whitfield as principal, and the Harris 
Avenue School with Miss Prudence Herring as 
principal. The Harris Avenue School (West 
Ward) actually faced South David Street. Harris 
Avenue ran by the side of it. 


Children line up for the slide at Fort Concho 
Elementary (South Ward), ca. 1910. Courtesy of Fort 
Concho National Historic Landmark 


By 1987, only three ward schools remained. 
As the school-age population shifted away from 
the neighborhood served by West Ward, new 
schools were built, and the Supreme Court 
made its school desegregation ruling. Lamar, 
as it was called in 1955, ceased to be a regular 
elementary school. Renamed Helen Keller, it 
was a special education facility until 1970. New 
concepts in teaching special education and the 
commercial value of the land occupied by the 
school led to its retirement in 1970. Norma Joe 
Williams in the San Angelo Standard-Times on 
June 17, 1970, gives some of its history. The 
building has been razed. 

Fort Concho Elementary is scheduled to 
move into its new quarters as the schools and 
Fort Concho cooperate in recreating the old fort 
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hospital incorporating a modern elementary 
school. To restore the Fort Concho parade 
ground, the 1908 ward school will be removed. 
The fort will regain much of its original look 
which predated the 1908 school. The school will 
have a modern, up-to-date facility while still 
blending with the historical fort for which it is 
named. South Ward Elementary will truly be 
Fort Concho Elementary. 

The two ward schools remaining after the 
demise of West and South Ward will be the 
earliest two in existence, but the last two of the 
original identical brick buildings to be built. 
North Ward which had 106 students in 1905 
and East Ward which had 114 students have 
been added to and remodeled. 

By Ann Choate 


GUADALUPE 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


The story and struggle of Mexican American 
education in San Angelo closely mirrors local 
Mexican American history in general. From all 
indications, including the 1880 U.S. Census, 
Mexican American children and white children 
attended the same schools, although education 
was not particularly important to anyone at the 
time. But as the population of the community 
grew, these tolerated attitudes gave way to the 
call for segregation. 

A San Angelo Standard-Times article of 22 
June 1895 told of the beginning of Mexican 
American education in San Angelo. The article 
indicated that the Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word had provided a separate school 
for Mexican American children for several 
years. In the two schools were five teachers with 
forty to fifty children in each school. The article 
went on to say that, “The Mexican population 
applied for and obtained a separate school, 
which is taught by an American lady, Miss 
Katie Veck. Miss Veck will resign and attend 
the Cooper Institute in New York next fall.” 

The next year the editor of the Standard- 
Times gave a first hand account of the “Mexican 
School” which was “under the charge of Mrs. 
Fannie Steffens.” The enrollment of the school 
that year was approximately sixty students. 
The editor went on to describe the visit: “The 
pupils from the youngest to the oldest were put 
through the various exercises. This impromptu 
exhibition was an agreeable surprise to the 
reporter and shows conclusively that the 
Mexican children are very bright and eager to 
learn the English language and methods. They 
looked neat, clean and happy.” 

The next teacher noted in the newspaper was 
an individual with an Hispanic surname, Mrs. 
Ella Balencia. She taught the Mexican 
American students from 1902-1904. In 1905 
the newspaper noted that Miss Mary Veck, sister 
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of Katie Veck, was the teacher. That same article 
gave the location of the Mexican American 
school as near the courthouse. In 1904 and 
1905, the Mexican American school maintained 
an enrollment of twenty students. In 1906 the 
local newspaper commented on the growing 
Mexican American school population. In 
February, additional desks had to be added. The 
next month more desks were necessary. Despite 
the growth, the school had one teacher, Mary 
Veck, for sixty-five pupils. 

1910 witnessed the beginning of a boycott 
of the public schools by Mexican American 
parents. It continued through 1915. A meeting 
of between 200 and 300 Mexican Americans 
determined that the law was on their side— 
separate but equal facilities were not enough. 
Parents were determined that their children 
should attend “white schools.” 

On 8 June 1910, the San Angelo Standard- 
Times reported on the previous day’s school 
board meeting. A committee of four 
representing San Angelo’s Mexican American 
population along with the attorneys hired to 
represent the group brought their demands 
before the board. Florentina Mufioz served as 
chairman of the committee. “The Mexicans’ 
formal action took place after two weeks’ 
preparation, the leaders of the movement 
employing Anderson & Dumas as their 
attorneys.” 

The school board did agree to re-take the 
1910 scholastic census. Mexican American 
residents had withheld the names of children 
“claiming that they did not receive the benefit 
of the Mexican apportionment.” It was thought 
the new census would show about 200 school 
age Mexican Americans, an increase of about 
fifty. 

Because the Mexican American students had 
been subjected to inferior facilities, the 
committee demanded “either the admission of 
Mexican children to the white schools or the 
location of white and Mexican buildings on the 
same grounds.” The board determined “‘to give 
the Mexicans hereafter no cause for com- 
plaint” and agreed to provide every advantage 
possible. The board also agreed to provide, if 
possible, male instructors for the school. 

At the end of the article, Chairman of the 
Board, Sam Crowther, stated: “It is the 
unanimous opinion of the trustees that better 
facilities must be provided for the Mexicans... 
but of course could not consider either 
admitting the Mexicans in the same buildings 
with the white children, or placing the two races 
on the same playgrounds. J think that no further 
friction will occur, and that the Mexicans’ 
demands will not be pressed further.” 

Despite Chairman Crowther’s beliefs, the 
problem did not go away. The following Sunday 
200-300 Mexican Americans met and 
decided to reject the school board’s plan to 
provide good separate schools. Only putting the 
two nationalities together would satisfy the 


parents. They were willing to take their 
complaints to the highest authorities in the 
state. Talk and emotion ran high. The newspaper 
reported 21 June 1910 that lines had been drawn 
on both sides. The school board president said 
that allowing Mexican children to attend white 
schools would “demoralize our entire school 
system. It won’t do and shall not be done.” This 
same sentiment was repeated by San Angelo 
Mayor Hassell. 

The conflict continued throughout the 
summer. When the schools opened in the fall 
of 1910, only two pupils showed up the first 
day at the north side segregated school. Seven 
tried to enter the North Ward white school but 
were turned away. Two of these pupils went to 
the segregated school, but the rest returned 
home. No students showed up at the south side 
Mexican school. At that time the south side 
school was located on the Post (Fort Concho) 
near the Orient Depot. The North Ward school 
was located on the north side of the corner of 
9th Street and Randolph. 

The summer of 1911 brought more changes. 
The newspaper noted that one of the Mexican 
frame school buildings would be moved to the 
central school grounds. There it would be used 
for “manual and domestic training.” The 
Mexican Americans had “shown no inclination 
to take advantage of public school facilities” 
since they had been denied access to the white 
schools. 

The highest attendance reported in 1912 at 
the Mexican American public school was 24; 
1913 reported 10; and 3 were reported in 1914. 
Much of 1915 showed no students enrolled in 
the segregated school. Parents chose instead to 
send their children to either St. Peter’s school 
established by the Catholic church in about 
1887 or the Mexican Presbyterian Mission 
school which opened in 1911-1912. 

At the close of 1915, the Presbyterian 
Mission school reported an enrollment of 72 
for the year. The school was taught by Narciso 
Lafuerza and Mrs. Jennie Suter. The Standard- 
Times reported that the goal of the Presbyterian 
church was not simply to win adherents but “‘the 
work of this mission shows that the aim is to 
give the Mexican people a new and wider 
vision of life no matter what their faith.” This 
school was located in the 200 block of West 
Avenue E (Washington Drive). In 1921 the 
school had 70 pupils enrolled when it burned 
down. In the school year 1922-23, the school 
operated in another location and had 65 
students. It was rebuilt in 1923. 

By 1916 some Mexican American students 
had made their way back to the segregated 
schools. The public school was located at 210 
West Avenue A between Randolph and Hill 
streets. The Catholics also ran St. Joseph’s 
school on the south side of town. St. Peter’s 
was still held in a two-room building behind 
Immaculate Conception Academy. The school 
was described by one former student as having 


two rooms-—one for the students and one for the 
wood and chickens! This school later was 
moved to 320 West Avenue D and renamed San 
Pedro. 

Gradually, attendance at the public school 
for Mexican Americans increased. Dr. Arnoldo 
DeLeon, Professor of History at Angelo State 
University, pointed out in his book on Mexican 
Americans in San Angelo that full enrollment 
was not reached until December of each year 
after the cotton picking season ended. 

On 22 March 1922, the San Angelo Board of 
Education met in the President’s Room at the 
Central National Bank. Superintendent Felix 
Smith “reported attendance in Mexican school 
to be 121, and that he had secured another 
teacher for the Mexican school at a salary of 
$85.00 per month, for one month and longer if 
necessary.” The motion was made to continue 
paying the additional teacher as long as needed. 
The motion carried. At the same meeting Smith 
appointed a committee to investigate the cost 
of building a new Negro school. 

The minutes of the Board of Education from 
18 April 1922 reported the result of the 
committee looking into the cost of a new school 
for Negroes. The estimated cost of a frame 
building was $7,000 and $8,500 for a brick 
building. The minutes also reveal that the public 
school for Negroes had burned three or four 
years prior. Since then the district had been 
leasing temporary quarters, season by season. 

Atacalled meeting of the Board of Education 
on 9 May 1922, a petition “signed by one 
hundred and forty-eight citizens, was read 
before the Board by President March.. .” The 
petition requested the Board examine the 
inadequate facilities at the Mexican American 
school. The petitioners also asked that all 
“facilities be centered in one place in the city, 
preferably on the north side of the river...” A 
decision was deferred unil the next evening. 

The next evening the Board adopted a 
resolution requesting a school bond issue. 
According to the request, attendance in the 
Mexican school had increased “more than three 
fold during the present year. . .” The school 
building could not accommodate even the half 
day sessions being held at the time. The last 
section of the request for the bond issue set aside 
$10,000 for the Mexican school and $10,000 
for the new Negro school. An additional $5,000 
would be used for repairs on other buildings. 

The 25 June 1922, Standard-Times reported 
the results of the bond issue. The bond for the 
building of the Negro school carried by a vote 
of 155 to 86. The vote on the bonds for the 
Mexican school passed 155 to 79. 

The location of the north side Mexican school 
was to be at West 11th Street and North 
Randolph. The property had been purchased by 
the Board of Education on 13 July 1910 from 
William J. Quinlan, Jr. of New York City for 
$800. The legal description of the property 
was Block 71, Lots 9-16 of the Miles Addition. 


For several years after the purchase, the 
property was home to the Negro Public School. 
This school burned prior to 1920 and was being 
replaced by the school district in the 1922 bond 
issue. 

Two names are closely associated with 
Mexican American education in San Angelo: 
Mrs. W. W. Carson and Mrs. Roberta Parks. 
Their stories, especially that of Mrs. Carson, 
are important in understanding the back- 
ground of the bond issue. Mrs. Parks will be 
discussed later. 

Mrs. Carson began her San Angelo teaching 
career as a substitute teacher since it was not 
the policy of schools to hire married teachers. 
She taught in the Mexican American school on 
West Avenue A near the Concho River. The 
school building was 18 by 40 feet - completely 
inadequate as were the supplies. The area was 
a shanty town. 

Mrs. Carson was president of the Concho 
Mothers Club. As president she “suggested the 
organization of the Latin American women in 
a club to sponsor better facilities for their 
children.” When the first meeting was held, no 
Anglos attended. She had been at the Mexican 
school two weeks and had eight pupils. She 
told the girls to ask their mothers to come to 
the school on Friday afternoon. They came but 
were not sure about the idea of pressing for 
better educational facilities. The women told 
the teacher they would have to consult their 
men. So, the men were invited to meet on 
Sunday. 

At the Sunday meeting, the room was 
completely full—not even standing room left. 
There were two interpreters, a man from the 
community and a student. In 1954 in an 
interview with the Standard-Times, Mrs. Carson 
recalled: “I never saw as many men and as few 
women in a meeting of this kind.” 

The mood of the meeting was anything but 
supportive. The spokesman for the group stated: 
“You don’t think you can put that over on us. 
We know exactly what we are here for. You 
want more of our money. This is just your 
method to get it. We pay our taxes like you do 
and never get any consideration.” 

Mrs. Carson replied with a question: How 
many children are there who should be in this 
school? The answer—135. She then asked how 
many were attending, and the answer was eight. 
When questioned about the absent students, 
Mrs. Carson was told they were working. 

The teacher reminded the parents about 
compulsory attendance. She then told the group 
that if they would get 135 students in school 
on Monday, she would see to it they had new 
schools big enough to care for the students. And, 
as Mrs. Carson said later, “the fat was in the 
fire” as well as her reputation! 

Mrs. Carson called Felix Smith, super- 
intendent of schools, and told him of her 
promises to the Mexican American citizenry. 
She added, “You'll have to get me out of this.” 


And that he did. Monday morning, Smith had 
carpenters on hand, laying out a new building. 
The children were there as well. 

On the third day, the new building was up, 
and a new teacher was hired. The children were 
still on a half day schedule because of the 
number of pupils. Nevertheless, the Mexican 
American citizens were sold on their new 
teacher who had kept her promise to them. 

One part of the promise still remaining was 
that if the Mexican American continued 
attending school, a new school building—equal 
to the white schools—would be constructed. 
Mrs. Carson went to see S. W. March, President 
of the Board of Education, and told of her 
dilemma. The primary question from March 
was: “How will we get the money . . .?” The 
logical answer was a bond issue. 

On 18 April 1922, a bond issue had been 
proposed to build the new Negro school. March 
approached the City Commissioners and they 
agreed. By the May board meeting, the Mexican 
American population had their petition 
presented. 

In her later years, Mrs. Carson looked back 
on her long career as an educator. In a Standard- 
Times interview she said she considered “the 
Latin American school episode as one of the 
highlights in the educational history of the city.” 

A meeting of the Board of Education held on 
5 September 1922 was called “for the purpose 
of discussing amount to be offered for five 
lots adjoining our lots at the corner of Randolph 
and Ninth (for the Negro school), also to 
approve plans and specifications for the 
Mexican and Negro school buildings.” Plans 
and specifications for the two school buildings 
were submitted by A. Swartz and discussed by 
the board members. After a discussion the 
motion was made by C. C. Walsh and seconded 
by W. M. Hemphill. The motion carried. 

“By 1922 there was objection from the 
parents of the children living in the Santa Fe 
Area - from the Santa Fe tracks on Ist St. to the 
area up to 14th and Chadbourne.” At the same 
time there was only one Mexican American 
family living east of Chadbourne. The Concho 
River formed the southern boundary. The 
school system already owned the property at 
11th Street and Randolph where an earlier 
school had burned down. This property was 
selected for the new Mexican school. 

The Standard-Times reported on 3 September 
1922 that the two new schools would be built 
as soon as “the bonds are approved by the 
attorney general’s department at Austin, they 
will be taken up by the city out of its various 
sinking funds and contracts will immediately 
be awarded. Superintendent Smith has hopes 
that the new schools will be available by 
January 1.” 

On 19 September 1922, the Board of 
Education met to open bids on the two new 
schools. The bids for the construction were: 
H. D. Wright, $20,100; C. S. Mills, $17,400; 
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H.H. Myers, $19,700; E. S. Burggaf, $10,750; 
FJ. Von Rosenburg, $10,200. Surprisingly, the 
lowest bid, according to the minutes, was not 
accepted. This was not the case with electrical 
or painting bids. 

The last paragraph of the minutes states: “It 
was seen that we had insufficient funds to build 
these buildings and buy the furniture, etc. And 
Mrs. Swartz advised us that by making changes 
in the quality of brick to be used, and also on 
roofing, it would bring us within the amount 
of money to be used for this purpose. Mr. C. S. 
Mills then submitted a bid of $16,584.00 after 
substituting common brick for faced brick in 
the specifications.” The low bid for electrical 
wiring was submitted by Bullock & Taylor 
Electric Co. at $75. The low bid accepted for 
painting was $1,100 by Coulter & Phillips. 

To add to the construction low bid confusion, 
the Standard-Times account on 21 September 
1922 listed bids as follows: H. D. Wright, 
$20,100; H. H. Myers, $19,700; E. S. Burggaf, 
$21,500; F. J. Von Rosenburg, $20,400; and C. 
S. Mills, $17,400. The article went on to say 
that the two buildings “will be exactly alike and 
will be one story brick structures of four 
rooms.” It went on to say that the buildings will 
be well equipped and have all modern 
conveniences. 

The school board had a called meeting on 25 
January 1923 to pay the contract for the two 
new schools except for $400 which was 
reserved for finishing, but it is not clear whether 
or not the new school buildings were used in 
the 1922-23 school year. In the 26 August 1923 
report on the opening of schools, the news- 
paper article told of the repairs to the high 
school, the junior high school and four ward 
schools. The only mention of the Mexican 
American school is the reference to the “new 
Mexican and negro [sic] school buildings.” 

When Guadalupe opened in 1923, one of the 
sixth grade students was Eva Camufiez, 
daughter of Reynaldo and Josefa Camufiez. She 
had been attending St. Joseph’s school located 
behind Immaculate Conception Academy. 
Parents of the Mexican American pupils had 
hoped their children would be taught in 
Spanish with English as the second language. 
They were disappointed when this did not 
happen. Nevertheless, people like Mrs. 
Camufiez determined to do everything 
necessary to make their school the best possible. 
To that end, Mrs. Camufiez and her sister, Mary 
Garza, formed a Mothers Club - precursor of 
the PTA. 

The Mexican-American school population 
continued to increase. In March 1928 the 
Standard-Times reported that an architect from 
San Antonio was drawing up plans for 
additional rooms for the Negro and Mexican 
schools. In the fall of 1928, the local newspaper 
rather unceremoniously indicated that for the 
first time in years, San Angelo would have two 
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Mexican schools - the current school for the 
north side and a new school located on the south 
side. In the first week of the new school year, 
the north side had twenty-one pupils and the 
south, seventeen. The south side was located at 
Avenue M and Ben Ficklin Road indicating the 
rise of a new barrio on the south side of the 
Concho River. 

The other individual closely identified with 
early Mexican American education in San 
Angelo was Mrs. Roberta Parks. Her career 
covered thirty-three years educating the 
Mexican American students. She arrived in San 
Angelo in 1920 not long after the death of her 
husband. When hired, Mrs. Parks was given a 
choice of teaching reading and music in the 
junior high school or being the only teacher in 
the one Mexican school in town. She chose the 
latter and told the Standard-Times that she “has 
never wanted to teach any other pupils but Latin 
American children.” 

The first three years of her San Angelo 
teaching career was spent in a two-room, frame 
house on West Avenue A near the river. During 
this time, Mrs. W. W. Carson organized a 
parent organization, and the Mexican American 
population was on the way to a new four room, 
brick school building, Guadalupe Elementary 
School. 

Mrs. Parks served as principal until 1941, 
when she asked to be moved to first grade, the 
grade level she loved most. Between 1943 and 
1946, Mrs. Parks took a leave to care for her 
parents. When she returned in 1946, she 
returned to Sam Houston school, once called 
the South Mexican school. She ended her career 
at a new school in the south side barrio, Rio 
Vista. 

Mrs. Parks kept wonderful records while at 
Guadalupe. In 1934 she noted that there was 
no cotton crop in the Concho Valley; therefore 
there was a larger than usual turnout of children 
in school that year. She also kept records of the 
families that were affected by the 1936 flood 
that did so much damage in San Angelo. 

On the corner of West 14th and Randolph in 
1928, Reynaldo and Josefa Camufiez built a 
home of adobe. The next year they built a new 
store building next door which Josefa ran. The 
Camufiez store was a center for Mexican 
Americans on the north side of town. Then, the 
Depression hit San Angelo, and the store was 
eventually closed for several years while Josefa 
worked as a maid. Sometime in the mid-1930’s, 
Mrs. Parks went throughout the neighborhood 
looking for individuals who could help feed the 
needy children from Guadalupe. Josefa 
Camuifiez agreed. In her personal record book, 
Mrs. Parks makes a note that relief lunches 
started at the first of the school year 1934-35. 

Mrs. Camufiez was paid about 15 cents a 
plate. The first day eight children were fed in 
the Camufiez’s dining room. Within days the 
number had outgrown the dining room. She was 


assisted by her sister, Mary Garza. The grocery 
store was turned into a cafeteria feeding the 
children from Guadalupe. Josefa continued 
until 1936. By then the children were being fed 
elsewhere, and Josefa reopened the grocery 
store. In 1940 a kitchen was added to 
Guadalupe. According to Mrs. Parks’ records, 
the children brought their own plates, glasses 
and silverware. In March 1941 the WPA began 
feeding the children at the school. The first day 
133 were fed; then, 150, 168, 165, 170 for the 
first week. 

By 1936 there had been a significant increase 
in the school population at the north side 
Mexican school. To alleviate the problem for 
the time, the Tafolla Dance Hall, located at 306 
W. 13th Street, was rented. Two grades were 
taught in that building. 

Even though the north side Mexican school 
had been in existence for years and the building 
itself since 1922, the school had never been 
named. The first notice of the new name came 
in the Standard-Times in the fall of 1936. In 
announcing the teachers and principals for the 
new school year, the newspaper simply stated: 
“North Mexican (Guadalupe).” The name given 
to the south side school was Sam Houston. 
Despite the newspaper designation, the name 
was not reflected in the minutes of the Board 
of Education until the meeting of October 1939. 

Despite the name designation in 1936, the 
newspaper noted in 1938 an addition to the 
North Mexican school. The addition was carried 
out by a Public Works Administration grant. 
Guadalupe added two classrooms, a small 
clinic, a small office and back room, new oak 
floors, plaster repair, new paint, lights and roof, 
along with caulk and weather-strip. The total 
cost was estimated at $12,400. Sam Houston 
also added two classrooms and other repairs. 

Guadalupe, again in 1940, was remodeled. 
John W. Wilder, a local architect, drew up the 
plans. They called for three new classrooms, a 
library, an office, a book storage room, a 
teachers’ restroom and a small kitchen. Both 
restrooms were enlarged as well. 

The Guadalupe Elementary School served 
well the Mexican American population on the 
north side of San Angelo. But in 1959 the 
school became a casualty of desegregation, and 
its students filtered into other schools. 

Since that time the old Guadalupe school has 
undergone a number of changes. As time passed 
the original name was pushed aside, and it 
became known as the Randolph Center 
although the name change was never official. 
The San Angelo Independent School District 
is still the owner, but the property is leased to 
the Community Action Council for its Head 
Start preschool program in 1969. In 1975 the 
old building received a new coat of paint and 
some other renovations. The total cost was 
$30,000. In addition to Head Start, Guadalupe 
is a center for Adult Education. It is also 


headquarters for Safety City, a bicycle safety 
program. 

In 1989 the auditorium at Guadalupe was 
named in honor of A. Q. Beverly. Beverly, an 
African American who graduated from 
Blackshear High School, was one of seventeen 
San Angeloans known to have been killed in 
the Korean War. Improvements in the 
auditorium were carried out by a variety of 
groups in San Angelo - the Tom Green County 
Commissioners, the City of San Angelo, the San 
Angelo Independent School District, the Tom 
Green County Community Action Council and 
the Northwest Lions Club. The improvements 
included two heating/cooling units, regular and 
soft lighting and a public address system. The 
interior was painted and the floor refinished. 
The kitchen was also repainted and a micro- 
wave added. 

Guadalupe school has held warm memories 
for the Mexican American population of San 


Angelo. Many who did not attend themselves 
had parents and grandparents, aunts and uncles 
who did attend Guadalupe. In 1992 the 
Guadalupe Alumni Association was formed 
under the leadership of Jerry Ruiz. Through the 
work of this group, the name “Guadalupe” was 
restored to the building and a new sign erected 
outside the building. 

Today, the Guadalupe Alumni Association is 
seeking an historical marker to be placed 
outside the school building. A reunion is 
planned for the summer of 1998. Interest in the 
reunion has come from across the United States, 
giving some idea of the breadth of influence of 
the Guadalupe school. The association is also 
endeavoring to collect the history of the 
Mexican American community in San Angelo 
- ahistory filled with pride and significance. 

By Suzanne Campbell 


SAM HOUSTON 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


For a few years, the Mexican students 
attended school with the white students. Then 
a separate building was provided for the 
Mexican students. The Standard-Times in 1950, 
stated that Mrs. Steffins did much for the 
Mexicans and was a splendid teacher of theirs 
for a number of years. 

By 1895 a “Mexican School” is referred to 
as a subscription school. A subscription school 
is one that was sponsored by parents and other 
interested citizens. Miss Kate Veck was teacher 
for a short while. In 1896, the Mexican students 
numbered about 60. Senora Ella Balencis 
taught the students in 1902-1904, and Mary 
Veck taught them in 1904-1906. 

The San Angelo Independent School District 
was formed in 1903. The schools remained 
segregated. The Mexican school was located 
at different places. Some records indicate the 
school was on Eighth Street, while others 
indicate the students met in a building north of 
the courthouse. 

The issue of education for Mexican students 
produced the first major confrontation between 
the Anglo majority and the Hispanic minority 
in the city. The history of the South Mexican 
School (later named Sam Houston Elementary) 
and the North Mexican School (later named 
Guadalupe Elementary School) is well 
documented in the history of the Guadalupe 
Elementary School, by Susan Campbell. 

Several of the local churches began mission 
schools to aid in the education of the Mexican 
students. In 1915, the Mexican Presbyterian 
Mission had 72 students. At St. Joseph in 1918, 
there were 52 students. In the early 1920s, 
Mexican students also attended the Catholic 


Church’s Immaculate Conception Academy, 
where they were taught in a two-room frame 
building behind the Academy. The school later 
was moved to 320 West Avenue D and was 
known as San Pedro. The school building made 
one more move to the vicinity of St. Mary’s 
church. 

The public school for Mexican students (50 
at that time) in 1916 was located at 210 West 
Avenue A between Randolph and Hill Streets. 
A bond issue for the building of a new school 
for Mexican students passed in 1922. The 
location of the North side Mexican school was 
to be at West 11th and North Randolph. 

In the fall of 1928, the San Angelo Standard- 
Times indicated San Angelo would have two 
Mexican schools - the current school for the 
north side, located at 11th Street and Randolph, 
and a new school located on the south side. The 
south side school was located at Avenue M and 
Ben Ficklin Road. In 1936, the name given to 
the South Mexican school was Sam Houston 
Elementary. The North Mexican School’s name 
was changed to Guadalupe Elementary that 
same yeat. 

In the late 1940s, Sam Houston Elementary 
became overcrowded and the Mexican students 
were bussed across town to the Guadalupe 
Elementary School. The building of Rio Vista 
Elementary at 2800 Ben Ficklin Road in 1950 
relieved the overcrowding in the segregated 
schools. Sam Houston later became an 
integrated elementary school. 


WASHINGTON 
JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


I was associated with the facility that once 
occupied 100 North Magdalen in three ways— 
student, teacher, employee. When Edison Junior 
High occupied the school there in the 1950s, I 
was a student for three years. In 1961, I returned 
as a seventh grade teacher at Washington 
Junior High. In 1959, San Angelo High School 
moved to a new site on Cottonwood Street near 
the river changing its name to San Angelo 
Central High School. Its former campus was 
occupied by Edison Junior High School and 
the building on Magdalen was Washington 
Junior High which housed all the seventh grade 
students in the San Angelo Independent School 
District. Thus, I was a teacher in a building 
where I had once been a student. 

I taught language arts for four years at 
Washington Junior High and Spanish for two 
years. I enjoyed the experience, and thought 
having a school where everyone was making 
the transition from elementary or secondary 
school was not a bad idea. 

In 1967, in the fall, Washington Junior High 
ceased to exist. Anew junior high had been built 
in the Southwestern part of the city. Named for 
John Glenn, the astronaut, it housed seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade students as did the other 
two junior highs, Edison and Lee. Lincoln 
Junior High alone contained grades sixth, 
seventh, and eighth. 

Then, my third and final experience with the 
building on Magdalen began. The San Angelo 
Independent School District renovated the 
facility, and it became the administration 
building for the schools. Region XV 
Educational Service Center shared part of the 
space. No longer teaching in the building, I, 
nevertheless, maintained a relationship with it 
as a teacher in the school district. 

A tragic Christmas Eve fire set by an arsonist 
gutted much of the building in 1981. The 
building was a sorry sight on Christmas Day, 
the front part, much of which was built with 
brick from the old Ben Ficklin Courthouse, 
being badly damaged. Only portions of the 
building were usable. Fortunately, Region XV 
Educational Service Center had recently moved 
to its new location on Irene Street near Bell 
Street on the river. The adminstrators used the 
back part of the building and the basement space 
that had been used by the regional center while 
a new facility was built on University Avenue. 
When the administrators moved, the building 
on Magdalen was razed. The Ben Ficklin 
Courthouse bricks were saved for future use. 
When the land was sold by the school district, 
it was bought by Shannon Hospital. At the 
present time, April, 1987, the site is vacant. Or 
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School Building, San Angelo, Texas. 
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San Angelo High School on North Magdalen. Later served as Junior High School; still later as San Angelo 
Independent School District Administration Building. Burned 1981. Postcard reprint. Courtesy of Nonie 


Green 


is it? How the old mesquite trees still standing 
must whisper of the people and events that 
happened here, the hopes and dreams that were 
here, and yes, the sadness, too. I know they 
smile and wave as I drive by with my mother 
who is eighty and attended San Angelo Junior 
High here. They know us both. 

By Ann Choate 


LEE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


As San Angelo’s population continued to 
grow, the San Angelo Independent School 
District determined that a new junior high 
school was needed in the western part of the 
city. The existing junior high school in the 
SAISD was Edison at 218 North Oakes. Edison 
housed 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. Lake View 
Junior High School was in the LVISD until 
the fall of 1967 when LVISD consolidated with 
SAISD. Later, the name was changed to Lincoln 
Junior High. 

The new junior high school was built at 2500 
Sherwood Way and was named Lee Junior High 
School, after the Confederate General Robert 
E. Lee. Lee housed 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 


JOHN GLENN 
JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Planning for San Angelo’s innovative junior 
high school, as yet unnamed, started in January 
of 1967. John L. Givens, principal at Lee Junior 
High since 1958, was named project director. 
He invited all personnel interested in trying new 
educational ideas to apply as teachers at the 
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new school. New ideas to be implemented 
were: large and small group instruction, 
independent study, flexible scheduling, team 
teaching on a large scale, learning packages, 
programmed learning, and self-paced learning 
for students. 

The architect in planning the building 
provided flexible space that could be arranged 
as needed for the type of instruction to be used. 
Everything was built around the core of the 
building, the learning mall where the library 
was to be located. The library materials were 
to be readily accessible to all students and 
faculty. Aides in subject research fields were 
to be available in helping students carry out 
independent study projects. Students were to 
plan independent study projects in groups with 
members of the teaching teams. The staff in 
charge of instructional media were Kay Epps, 
chairman, Jeff Miller and Jeannene Norton. 

It was decided that an innovative, space-age 
school should be named for someone searching 
into new frontiers. Astronaut John Glenn was a 
well-known national hero, and it was decided 
to name the school after him. As his flight 
stretched the knowledge of science and 
technology, so hopefully would the new school 
named for him take San Angelo into the future 
of education. John Glenn was present and 
honored when the school was dedicated in the 
fall of 1967. Contests were held to name the 
various activities at the school. The football 
team was named the Space Raiders, the 
yearbook was called the Orbit, and the 
newspaper the Telstar. 

Each day’s schedule was different. Each 
major department (mathematics, language arts, 
social studies and science) had one day a week 
in which teachers could meet and plan. Lillie 
Poff organized the language arts department 
with Ora Alice Newman, Ann Choate, Alex 
Decuir, Gary Golightly, Jo Gordon, Glee 


Munro, Pat Sartain, and Katharine Waring. 
Decuir and Golightly also had coaching 
responsibilities. Helen Flesher and Santos 
Elizondo taught Spanish and Dorothy Sullivan 
taught Latin. Glenn’s first administrators were 
Ken Young, principal, and Coleman A. Nichols, 
assistant principal. 

Willie May Parr headed the first mathematics 
department which included Eileen Cox, Lynn 
Eddy, Ray McCallum, Buddy McKeever, Irene 
Meitzen and James Urbantke. McCallum and 
Urbantke had coaching duties as well. The 
science department included Clayton Miller, 
chairman, Howard Gill, Donald Poe, Tom 
Sammons, and Gary Sanderford. Social Studies 
was organized by Leon Carr and included 
Jeannette Boster, Jack Browning, Buster Peek, 
and Earlie Rose. 

Each day started with an advisory period with 
students reporting to their advisories to fill out 
their daily schedules. With flexible scheduling 
there were no bells. Teachers and students 
synchronized their watches. Time itself was 
flexible within the day and students would 
not miss class time due to the flexible 
scheduling. Counselors in close touch with 
advisory teachers were Lucille Salling and 
Royce Smith. 

There was no such thing as “My English 
teacher” or “My Social studies teacher’ because 
teachers were to work within their area of 
expertise. A student might have the same 
teacher for two weeks or for only one day, 
depending on the day’s lesson. One main idea 
of the school was to have each student develop 
self-discipline and take responsibility for his 
own learning. 

John Glenn Junior High School was a pioneer 
in trying many educational ideas. It was visited 
by people worldwide, its building design copied 
and parts of its program tried by many different 
educators. But in 1977, ten years after its 
beginning, the school returned to a more 
traditional idea of education and scheduling. 

By Ann Choate 


GOLIAD 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


In 1959 Lake View School became so 
overcrowded that it became apparent that a new 
elementary school was needed. Joe Cassel, 
superintendent of Lake View School District, 
consulted the school board about building a 
school near Lake View to take care of the 
elementary students. The school board was 
made up of: W. L. Bankston, President; Steven 
Blevens, Herman Burgess, Lester Bates, Allen 
Mosley, P. T. Bryant, Hollis Horner, and W. A. 
Turner. It was agreed to build the new school 
on the block surrounded by 40th, Goliad, 39th, 
and Amarillo Streets. The school was named 


Goliad and was ready for students in September 
1960. The teachers were: Ruthie Flannagan, 
Bertha Gregory, Irene White, Barbara Rose, 
Montie Dell Ward, Arnon Mathews, Blanche 
Matson, Ida May Springer, Edna Earl Scott, 
Mrs. Ray Smith, Lucretia McDonald, Durward 
Rutland, and C. L. Cotton was principal. 

In 1968 Lake View I.S.D. with super- 
intendent Lloyd Matson, consolidated with San 
Angelo I.S.D., and Goliad had a new super- 
intendent, G. B. Wadzeck, new principal, S. J. 
Burleson, and new school board: Tom Parrett, 
President; Pete Gerlich, Dr. Wm. McCaw, 
Marcus Cheaney, Justin Kever, Lindy Vaultrain, 
Billy Willig, Dr. Victor Schulze, Jr., Wayland 
Myers, and Harold Gerhardt. 

Goliad has had two Independent School 
Districts, five superintendents: Joe Cassel, 
Lloyd Matson, G. B. Wadzeck, Dr. James 
Nevins, and Bill Graves; three principals: C. 
L. Cotton, S. J. Burleson, and Durward Rutland, 
and one supervisor, B. F. Fail. 

The school began with sixteen classrooms, 
cafetorium, office, library, teachers’ lounge, 
nurses’ office, equipment room, and storage. 
In 1986 a new wing was added with a large 
library and six classrooms. There are two 
portable buildings which have two resource 
rooms, P.E. and music. 

Goliad has a “Girl Friday” that keeps the 
school running smoothly; she is the secretary, 
Janet Crooks. The teachers for 1987-88 are: Pat 
Atkins, Diane Batko, Rebecca Beal, Lucy 
Boyle, Brenda Bruton, Connie Bulloch, Sylvia 
Cazares, Garry Davis, Janice Farris, Suzanne 
Gonzalez, Kay Kent, Shelva Kilgore, Joseph 
Lawlis, Ilda Lopez, Sherrie Love, Pam Luce, 
Alta McClellan, Sharon Rowland, Mary Sharp, 
Tena Upton, Diane Webster, Janice Whipple, 
and Marie Williams. The principal is Durward 
Rutland. Betty Whizin is the Aid and Librarian. 

By Mary Sharp 


HISTORY OF 
McGILL 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


The original location of the McGill School 
was about seven miles west of San Angelo and 
a half mile north of the Mertzon Highway. The 
school district was created on June 11, 1889, 
and was designated the Twin Mountain Farm 
District No. 9. 

The school was named for A. A. McGill, a 
pioneer Tom Green County rancher who 
furnished the land and financed the 14 x 20 foot 
classroom. W. A. Riggs, a neighbor, supervised 
the construction. In the fall of 1903, the one- 
teacher school opened with 10 pupils. Classes 
were discontinued in 1920 and students 
transported to San Angelo by bus. 


The present McGill School was constructed 
and ready for occupancy on January 1, 1940. 
The rock building was located about a mile 
outside San Angelo’s western city limits. The 
school served 28 rural territories in the county 
and had a total enrollment of 170 pupils. Six 
grades were taught. As school enrollment 
increased, other buildings were constructed. In 
November, 1949, a new permanent building 
made of Austin cut stone and hollow tile was 
officially received. 

The McGill School District was annexed to 
the San Angelo Independent School District in 
April 1950. By 1987, the school contained 450 
students in Kindergarten through Grade 6. 
Records list these principals: Claude Shannon 
1939-1941; Mrs. Dorilla Worden Fitsgerald 
1941-1942; Mrs. Evelyn Phillips 1942-1964; 
Mrs. Audrey Parr 1964-1971; Loren Reynolds 
1971-1977; Mrs. Eloise Amos 1977-present. 
Mrs. Hugo (Irene) Boos was school secretary 
from 1968-1987. 

Submitted by Eloise Amos 


SAN ANGELO 
INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 
HISTORY OF 
SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


The development of special education in the 
San Angelo Independent School District 
parallels the evolvement of special education 
throughout the country. Special education 
developed as a result of dedicated teachers and 
parents who refused to believe that their 
children could not improve their quality of life. 
The roots of special education started with the 
teaching of visually, auditorially, and speech 
impaired children. Some of these techniques 
proved to be successful with brain injured 
soldiers returning from World War II. About 
this time, private programs began to serve 
speech handicapped and mentally retarded 
children. Parents of handicapped children began 
to apply pressure in order for their children to 
be served in public schools. 

According to Becky Bachman, special 
education began in San Angelo in 1946 in the 
classrooms of Mrs. Lula Glass and a Mrs. 
Rooney. These two teachers integrated handi- 
capped children into their regular classes. It was 
reported that some of these students had 
cerebral palsy with no speech or non-intelligible 
speech and other students suffered from the 
after affects of polio. The first special education 
teacher was employed in 1947 after the state 


law was passed in 1945. In the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, the type of handicapped children 
served were those with physical handicaps, the 
mentally retarded, speech handicapped, and the 
homebound or hospital bound. Bachman states 
that the first deaf class was started in September 
1957. Classes for the minimally brain injured 
began in the mid 1960s. 

Starting in the 1940s, funding for special 
education was provided by a combination of 
state and local monies. From 1947 to 1970, the 
funding from the state was based on the number 
of handicapped children served. In 1970, the 
Texas Legislature passed a comprehensive 
special education bill to serve handicapped 
children between the ages of 3 and 21. This 
landmark legislation funded school districts 
based on the average daily attendance of the 
school district rather than on the number of 
handicapped children in each category. The 
purpose of this legislation was to move the 
emphasis from the type of handicapping 
condition to the needs of the child. Handicapped 
children could be integrated in all types of 
settings and did not have to be served by a 
categorically funded teacher. 

In 1970, San Angelo LS.D. had 36 special 
education teachers. There was no support staff 
helping those teachers with materials, 
counseling, or appraisal. Rarely, if ever, did a 
school district provide an instructional aide. 
With the changes in funding brought about by 
the Texas Legislature, a school district had the 
flexibility to provide a differentiated staff. 
In the 1986-87 school year, San Angelo LS.D. 
had 101 teachers, 37 instructional aides, 7 
educational diagnosticians, 1 counselor, | 
associate psychologist, 7 educational 
secretaries, 4 supervisors, and | director. 

Starting in the 1970s, as a result of the new 
funding arrangements provided by the Texas 
Legislature, San Angelo I.S.D. widened its 
scope of services to include children with 
learning and language disabilities, the 
emotionally disturbed, the autistic, the visually 
handicapped, the multiply handicapped, and the 
profoundly mentally retarded. In 1975, the 
Congress of the United States passed the 
Education of the Handicapped Acts which 
required a public school receiving federal funds 
to serve all handicapped children within its 
school boundaries. This legislation was very 
similar to the landmark legislation passed by 
the Texas Legislature in 1970. The major 
difference was that the federal legislation 
emphasized services to the unserved or under 
served which tended to bring in profoundly 
handicapped students who had not been served 
by this school district or very few other school 
districts in the country. 

In 1986-87, the San Angelo Independent 
School District provided a comprehensive 
special education program from the initial 
evaluation to the completion of an educational 
program for 1,817 handicapped students. 
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Diagnostic services were provided by a team 
of educational diagnosticians, speech therapists, 
special education counselors, and an associate 
psychologist. As needed, the District contracted 
with outside appraisal people for specific 
diagnostic services. 

In 1947, San Angelo Independent School 
District served a handful of children with one 
special education teacher and one itinerant 
speech therapist. Forty years later, a 


comprehensive special education program was 
provided to over 1,800 children by over 160 
special education personnel. In 1947, many of 
our severely handicapped children were kept 
at home or locked in closets. In 1987, these 
students were given the opportunity to become 
functioning citizens with the hope for a life 
with more quality than had previously existed. 

There are many teachers, too numerous to 
name, who made significant contributions in 


providing services to handicapped children in 
San Angelo. Four professional people deserve 
special credit for the growth of the program. 
Miss Mary Erskine, Mrs. Marie Gabriel, Mrs. 
Pansy Gross, and Dr. Carrol Click provided 
leadership for developing educational programs 
for exceptional students when other educators 
were fearful of these students and the problems 
that they might cause. 


Jesse Cross, Principal of San Angelo Public Schools - 1884. 
Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 
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HEALTH 


Mothers and Babies on steps of hospital. Courtesy of West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 
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TOM GREEN COUNTY HEALTH SERVICES 
A BRIEF OVERVIEW 


When Fort Concho was established in 1867 
at the confluence of the Concho Rivers, a 
surgeon was assigned to the post to oversee the 
health care of the soldiers. The official records 
they kept have become of historical value in 
enumerating the diseases and medical care 
available on the frontier. 

The first medical doctor to serve Saint Angela 
was a German physician named Dr. Knoblock 
in 1878. To the regret of many citizens in the 
area, Dr. Knoblock was run out of town by a 
group of lawless characters. His departure was 
followed by the arrival of another doctor. Dr. 
W. S. Laton came to Saint Angela in 1878 and 
served patients in the area until about 1881. Dr. 
Laton also had his own drug store, purchasing 
the stock and fixtures left by Dr. Knoblock. 


Drug Store. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 


About 1880, Dr. William A. West of 
Brownwood, with his partner, a Mr. Bradshaw, 
opened a drug store. Dr. West returned to 
Brown County after the death of Bradshaw. Dr. 
S. L. S. Smith, post surgeon, retired from Fort 
Concho in 1881 and began private practice in 
Saint Angela. Dr. Smith then purchased Dr. 
West’s business and became the town doctor 
for many years. San Angelo District Medical 
Society was formed in 1901. 


The Concho Valley was known as a healthy 
climate for those suffering from lung problems. 
Dr. Boyd Cornick constructed 30 cottages in 
the Cornick Tuberculosis Colony in 1907. The 
cottages were located on North Main Street. St. 
John’s Hospital, located at 2018 Pulliam Street 
was constructed in 1910. The first hospital of 
its size in West Texas, St. John’s was under the 
direction of the Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word of San Antonio. Tuberculosis 
Colony #1 was built fifteen miles northwest 
of San Angelo in 1912 by the State of Texas. 
By 1919, the institution was called State 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 


Tom Green County Historical Commission 


In 1923, Dr. H. P. Rush and Dr. W. F. 
Chambers founded a 15-bed hospital on South 
Magdalen and East Harris Avenue. The facility 
was known as the San Angelo Hospital. Baptist 


Shannon West Texas Memorial Hospital. Courtesy of Tom Green 


County Historical Commission 


leaders of the San Angelo area purchased the 
hospital in 1925, enlarging and improving it. 
The name was changed to Baptist Hospital. 


y —_ -_ 
A view of the anvil patient ieee as they were in about 1920-1921. Courtesy of Tom Green County 


Historical Commission 
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A major portion of the estate of John M. and 
Margaret A. Shannon was placed in trust for 
the establishment and maintenance of a hos- 
pital for West Texas. Trustees of the Shannon 
Estate purchased the Baptist Hospital in April 
of 1932. The name was changed to Shannon 
West Texas Memorial Hospital in 1939. The 
Shannon School of Nursing was founded in 
1932 as a hospital-controlled, diploma-granting 
nursing school. The Shannon Hospital complex 
moved into a new facility completed in 1981. 

The Rush-Schulkey-Wall Clinic, located at 
224 West Beauregard Avenue, was built in 
1928. This facility became Clinic Hospital of 
San Angelo in 1937. In 1977, the Clinic 
Hospital relocated to a new facility at the 
southwest corner of Knickerbocker Road 
and Sunset Boulevard. The name was 
changed to Angelo Community Hospital. 

The Baptist Memorials Geriatric 
Center is located where once stood Dr. 
Boyd Cornick’s bungalows for treating 
tuberculosis patients in 1907. Elsie Clara 
(Wendt) Gayer was instrumental in the 
start of the Geriatric Center. In 1947, Sam 
Kistler gave Mrs. Gayer $100,000 to start 


Entrance to the State Tuberculosis Sanatorium. Courtesy of a hospital for the care of private 


tuberculosis patients. The gift was in 
memory of Mrs. Sam Kistler who had died of 
the lung disease. Amie and Philip Cornick gave 
Mrs. Gayer thirteen acres of land at 902 North 
Main, land known as Cornick Hill, where their 
father had worked so diligently to cure 
tuberculosis patients. This was the 
beginning of Baptist Memorials 
Geriatric Center. In 1967, the Elsie 
Gayer Memorial Building for 
Specialized Care and Treatment was 
dedicated at Baptist Memorials 
_ Geriatric Hospital. 

The Handicapped Children’s 
Treatment Center began in 1952 and 
was located at 115 West First Street. 
The center began as a private non-profit 
treatment center for children stricken 
by polio. The treatment center was a 
joint project of the Tom Green Eight-County 
Medical Society and the San Angelo Junior 
League. 

The name was changed in 1963 to 
the West Texas Therapy Center (WTTC) and 
moved into facilities at the Elsie Gayer 
Memorial Building of the Baptist Memorials 
Geriatric Hospital in 1967. The WTTC moved 
to 128 S. Magdalen in July of 1975. Financial 
difficulties forced the temporary closing of 
WTTC in 1976. The West Texas Treatment 
Center then merged with the West Texas 
Rehabilitation Center based in Abilene in 


January 1977. WTRC of Abilene began in 1953 
under the guidelines of the Taylor County 
Society for Crippled Children. WTRC has three 
campuses: Abilene, San Angelo and the Snyder 
campus opened in 1974. The San Angelo 
campus occupies facilities at 3001 South 
Jackson. 


CONDITIONS 
EXISTING IN 
SAN ANGELO IN 
EARLY DAYS 


NOTE: The following excerpt is from an 
address delivered by Dr. S. L. S. Smith, to the 
San Angelo District Medical Society, October 
14, 1902. 

““... 1 was ordered to Fort Concho in March, 
1878, and found Doctor DeHanne, Post 
Surgeon and a German Physician bearing the 
name of Knoblock, engaged in curing the 
aches and pains, the ills and ailments of the then 
mongrel and delectable inhabitants of San 
Angela, for such at that time was the feminine 
termination of the town name. 

It was not until some years later, upon the 
organization of the Concho National Bank, that 
the ungrammatical construction of the name, 
San, being masculine and Angela, being 
feminine, was disclosed by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, refusing to grant a charter to the 
bank, unless the name of the town was either 
changed to Santa Angela or San Angelo. The 
latter name being selected. 

The town itself, at best, was merely one of 
several groups of Mexican jacals and adobe 
houses, built as near the Post reservation as was 
admissible and bearing the euphonious name 
of “Lone Wolf,” the “Gray Mule” and 
“Chihauhua.” The rendezvous for gamblers and 
prostitutes, cohabiting with soldiers and their 
camp followers. 

Doctor Knoblock was an educated gentle- 
man, a graduate of a German University, and 
with the exception of the Army Surgeon, was 
the only physician resident in the section of the 
country, extending from the Colorado to the 
Pecos river, and his office and small drug store 
was located in a stockade building, where the 
Ragsdale building now stands. The house was 
plastered between the cedar posts forming the 
walls, it had a dirt floor, and in one corner was 
a small room partitioned off with curtains for 
sleeping apartment and consultation room. The 
wall on the North side of the room, carried a 
few shelves, upon which nestled about three 
dozen small square tin cans, roughly labeled 
and containing condemned hospital drugs and 
chemicals, which had been sold at public 
auction and bought by the Doctor for his 
professional use. This was the first drug store, 


and here in his apartment the Doctor ate, slept 
and sold medicines, received and prescribed for 
his patients when not called upon to make a 
professional visit to some ranch, twenty, fifty 
or more miles distant. The calls for his 
professional services were numerous and often 
times as it happened, the fee was not 
forthcoming and the visit had to be charged to 
the Lord. It was in consequence of one of these 
gratuitous calls, that the Doctor came to grief. 
He received an urgent call to come post haste 
to Knickerbocker but refused, without first 
receiving the fee, as the patient was already 
heavily in his debt. By this refusal, the anta- 
gonism and personal sympathy of some of the 
citizens was aroused, and combining their 
number, they lay in wait for the Doctor, 
captured him while at supper, forced him to sit 
astride of a rail and in this manner carried 
him through the town, finally after heaping 
great indignities upon his person forced him 
to leave town, under penalty of death should 
he venture to return. Doctor Knoblock was 
the first physician to practice Medicine in 
San Angelo and his unceremonious exit, was 
a matter of sincere regret to many citizens 
who recognized the lawless character of the 
population.... 

The town for a few months was without a 
physician, and dependent upon the Post 
Surgeon until the advent of Dr. W. S. Laton of 
Augusta, Maine, a regular Graduate in 
Medicine and a most exemplary Christian 
gentleman. It being apparent to him, that he 
must own his own drug store, he purchased the 
stock and fixtures of his predecessor, Knoblock, 
and removing them to a small frame building 
on the old “Caldwell Corner,” added consider- 
ably to the stock & fixtures and soon engaged 
in an active professional life. He was a citizen 
of San Angelo during 1878-79-80 & 81. During 


Dr. S. L. S. Smith. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 


his residence, Dr. Laton witnessed the coming 
of the third physician, Dr. Wm. A. West of 
Brownwood. Dr. West, with his partner, a Mr. 
Bradshaw, opened a drug store in the wooden 
building, now occupied by the Chinese 
Laundry, where the sign “Drugs and 
Medicines” can be still discerned, on the south 
end of the house. The sudden death of Dr. 
West’s partner, compelled him to close out his 
business and return to Brown County. 

It was about this time, that your humble 
servant returned from a long and tedious 
journey to the Indian Territory, and finding Dr. 
Laton, anxious to leave San Angelo, I purchased 
his interests and have since become identified 
with the town, in the practice of medicine and 
surgery. 

Since my becoming a citizen of San Angelo, 
the list of physicians, who have temporarily 
practiced medicine here has expanded wonder- 
fully and comprises names barely discernable 
and almost forgotten, with many familiar to 
you. The list of Practitioners, included a cancer 
doctor; a disciple of Baum-Scheidt, who applied 
the needle to every form of ache and pain; a 
doctor whose fever medicine and blister plaster 
was large and infallible; another who came here 
from Tennessee and treated gonorrhea with 
huge doses of Sulphate of Iron; a Dr. Kisby, 
who came for his health and died of consum- 
ption. 

But why continue the list? Is it not suf- 
ficient to remark that these early pilgrims in 
medicine were followed by more able and 
honorable men, representative and creditable 
to the profession but not sufficiently permanent 
in their habitation to form a local medical 
society. 

Of course, Medical Societies are neither a 
specific for all personal deficiencies nor a 
panacea for all professional sores. Spending a 
few hours once a month will not convert a 
willing doer of evil into a professional 
Chesterfield, or give him the polish and value 
of refined gold or lend him a conscience like 
Milton’s, but it will serve as an intellectual and 
social exchange, where one may get new 
combinations of ideas and fresh streams of 
knowledge. Besides the individual benefits 
accruing to the members of genuine 
professional spirit is generated, that constantly 
tends to minimize all that is unprofessional. 

The general public, however, look upon the 
organization of a medical society as inimical 
to their interests and entertain the belief: that it 
exists for the pecuniary advancement of its 
members, just as all amalgamated associations 
and trade unions do for working men. We must 
endeavor to correct this impression by 
advocating measures for sanitary reform; the 
purification of our water supply, by filtration, 
also the building of a County Hospital for the 
reception of the invalid poor, and such other 
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questions of professional and public interest as 
may from time to time be suggested. 

It is notorious that the sanitary condition of 
the town is lamentable and not what it should 
be. The accumulation of refuse of all kind goes 
steadily on, and can be found scattered and in 
heaps in every street and alley. The crop of old 
tin cans is enormous, constant and unabating, 
the result can be seen in nearly every back yard. 

Very little, if any, attention is paid to 
sewerage, cesspools are built without public 
supervision. Water-closets are found without 
adequate receptables for their contents which 
are scattered over the surrounding ground, 
subject to be washed with every rain and 
fecal matter seen floating in the gutters. This 
condition of affairs should not exist, and let us 
hope that the new County Sanitary Board, as 
soon as their official duties are prescribed will 
endeavor to eliminate by the strictest sanitary 
methods, all cause of anxiety in regard to 
prevalent fevers. 

The purification of our water supply by 
filtration through sand or by other means is such 
an urgent question, and bears such intimate 
relations to the convenience, comfort, health, 
prosperity and general welfare of the town 
population, it is doubtful if its consideration can 
be longer deferred. I do not refer to the quantity 
of water supplied, for that is sufficient, but to 
the quality furnished for the daily use of our 
citizens. Water, of course, should first of all be 
wholesome. All other sins can be forgiven if, 
provided it possesses this one virtue in a high 
degree. But just how far the fact of its 


wholesomeness can be demonstrated and how 
much and what kind of contamination it will 
bear before it becomes unwholesome, are 
questions not easily settled. The drainage of the 
Concho River, from which our water supply is 
derived covers about two hundred square miles 
of territory and is subject to pollution from 
numerous herds of cattle, sheep, and horses. A 
chemical analysis of the water has never been 
made to determine the amount of organic or 
inorganic matter it contains, to decide how far 
it is harmful or otherwise. The present con- 
struction of a dam in the Concho River may 
act as a settling reservoir and greatly improve 
the quality of the water now supplied our 
citizens and decrease the number of cases of 
fever, which are thought to be due to the use of 
river or hydrant water. 

The construction of a county hospital is 
greatly needed to facilitate the care of invalids, 
who are unable to provide medical service for 
themselves. 

It is customary now, in other Counties of the 
State to have Hospital accommodations fur- 
nished by the progressive and up-to-date 
County Commissioners and I understand our 
County Commissioners are equal to the 
emergency and with proper encouragement, are 
willing to consider the subject. 

This action would certainly from a 
humanitarian point of view prove advantageous 
to the indigent sick as the present quarters in 
the jail are not suitable for providing the 
requisite nursing and medical care...... 

By Dr. S. L. S. Smith 


SAN ANGELO MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CLINIC 


Dr. A. W. Clayton of Ozona, Texas, came to 
San Angelo in 1911. He and his colleagues 
established the San Angelo Medical and 
Surgical Clinic in 1929. It was located on the 
100 East Harris Block. 
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The other doctors were E. L. Batts, H. K. 
Hinde, J. S. Hixon, G. L. Lewis, J. P. McAnulty, 
E. L. Mee, G. W. Nibling and H. R. Wardlaw 
(as best we can determine). 


DR. BOYD 
CORNICK AND 
THE 
TUBERCULOSIS 
BUNGALOWS 


Dr. Boyd Cornick, ca. 1921, with tuberculosis 
bungalows. Courtesy of Louis Cornick 


Dr. Boyd Cornick, a practicing physician at 
Mascoutah, Illinois, learned at age thirty-four 
he had pulmonary tuberculosis. Tuberculosis, 
often called consumption, had been known 
since 1882 and was thought to be caused by 
vapors arising from swamps, rotting food and 
decaying animals. Following the normal treat- 
ment of the day, Cornick left the locale where 
the disease was contracted. 

Accompanied by his father-in-law, Philip 
Heinrich Postel, and leaving behind his wife 
and two children, the pair set out to find a cure 
for the disease. Cornick tried Denver, Colorado 
and what is today Carlsbad, New Mexico. It 
was not until he arrived in West Texas that his 
coughing began to dissipate. He concluded that 
San Angelo was the ideal location. It had the 
ideal combination of an equable temperature, 
low humidity and low - but not too low - 
atmospheric pressure. 

Dr. Cornick moved to the Reynolds, Grinnell 
and Tweedy Ranch near Knickerbocker and 
began a course of therapy - a course of trial 
and error using the treatments advised by 
authorities on the disease. His condition 
improved, which confirmed his belief that 
proper food and environment could arrest the 
progress of tuberculosis. Cornick concluded 
that agreeable West Texas winds would blow 
the disease away. 

Cornick moved to San Angelo and brought 
his family from Illinois. In 1901, he began to 
devote himself exclusively to the treatment of 


Mrs. Boyd Cornick—-1890. Courtesy of Fort Concho 
National Historic Landmark 


persons with tuberculosis, applying the 
principles by which he had recovered from the 
disease. There were already many afflicted with 
the disease living in San Angelo, many in tents. 
This fact was due in part to the weather and in 
part to the encouragement of leading citizens 
in San Angelo who encouraged infected 
individuals to seek the healthful climate of West 
Texas. 

To house the influx of patients, Dr. Cornick 
built thirty housing units known as the Cornick 
Bungalows. These were located just outside the 
city limits where Baptist Memorials Geriatric 
Center is located today. Each bungalow had 
screen wire on four sides providing for the dry, 
warm air necessary for the healing process. 
During inclement weather, the screens were 
covered by canvas panels. 

Each unit was large enough for a bed, two 
chairs, a stove, table and lavatory. A dining area 
and bathhouse were in the middle of the 
complex. Patients were advised to “eat his own 
way” out of the disease. 

Patients came to San Angelo from across the 
U.S. and followed a plan of rest, diet and 
increased exercise to better health. Each patient 
provided his or her own linens and took their 
own temperature. If the temperature was above 
normal, bed rest was essential. With the 
reduction of fever, more exercise was permitted. 
Dr. Cornick made rounds of the patients’ 
bungalows daily. He continued his medical 
practice even after he sold the Bungalows. 

Dr. Boyd Cornick served as the first president 
of the local medical society. He continually 
taught, not only his patients but the medical 
profession as well, about tuberculosis through 
speeches and papers. Cornick was a member 
of the first State Board of Health and was 
instrumental in the establishment of the Texas 
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Close up view of a single bungalow. Courtesy of Louis Cornick 


State Tuberculosis Sanatorium at 
Carlsbad, north of San Angelo. 

Dr. Boyd Cornick came to Tom Green 
County in 1890 ina search for his health 
and remained forty-three years as an 
advocate and example of the health 
giving qualities of West Texas climate. 
He died 4 July 1933. Thirty- 
five years later an historical marker was 
dedicated to this pioneer of West Texas 
medicine. 

By Suzanne Campbell 


THE FIRST REGISTERED NURSES 
IN SAN ANGELO 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF 
THE INCARNATE WORD 


Bishop Claude M. Dubuis of Galveston faced 
enormous problems in 1866. He had been 
bishop since 1862, during a time when his 
diocese, which then included all of Texas, was 
shattered by the Civil War. Now the war was 
over and the state was defeated, impoverished, 
and suffering from a collapse of self- 
government. Cholera and yellow fever struck 
Galveston and spread across the state. On the 
western frontier, Indians raided with a fury 
unknown for a decade. 

In this moment of crisis, Bishop Dubuis 
turned to a resource he had known back in his 
native France. He wrote to the Superior of the 
Monastery of the Incarnate Word and Blessed 
Sacrament, an order founded in the seventeenth 
century in Lyons. Bishop Dubuis asked the 
Sisters of “accept the mission of corporal works 
of mercy by sending Sisters to take charge of 
our hospitals and orphan asylums” in Texas. 

In response to his plea, three young 
Frenchwomen, Sister Madeline, Sister St. 
Pierre and Sister Agnes, members of the newly 
formed Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate 
Word, traveled from Lyons to Galveston to care 
for the sick, to teach the Word of truth and to 
house the orphaned. One can only faintly 
comprehend the awesome challenges they faced 
in leaving their native country to come to a 
devasted frontier where they would have to 
learn a new language and face hardships 
compounded by the perils of living in a state 
bankrupt by war. 

But the Sisters came anyway, and they paid 
the ultimate price to become the vanguard of 
hundreds of other devoted Sisters. Of the three 
Sisters who first arrived in Texas, two died of 
yellow fever. One of the Sisters who replaced 
them took the name Sister Madeline to honor 
the fallen pioneer; she became the first Superior 
General of the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate 
Word. 


Another Sister, who took the name Sister St. 
Pierre after the second of the original sisters 
who died of yellow fever, became the second 
Superior General of the order. In simple words 
her statement of faith was given, “Our resources 
are none, the debts being greater than the 
income, but we trust to Divine 
Providence.” 

It was just twenty-two years after those 
difficult beginnings that in 1888, three Sisters 
of Charity of the Incarnate Word rode the third 
train of the Santa Fe Railroad to run on tracks 
newly extended to San Angelo, a community 
on the Concho Rivers in West Texas. These 
three Sisters displayed the same willingness to 
take risks and to endure hardships as the earlier 
pioneering Sisters, describing their prospects 
in establishing Catholic schools in the town as 
“a typical Texas mission.” As had the original 
three Sisters, these came at the request of a 
French priest, Father Mathurin Pairier, 
supported by Father John Sheehan. 

When the three Sisters arrived in the city, J. 
G. Murphy and W. A. Guthrie, publishers, 
welcomed them with these words in the San 
Angelo Standard of September 18, 1888: 

The Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate 
Word who have been expected here for 
sometime, arrived recently. The people of 
San Angelo are already acquainted with 
their mission here. It is not a selfish one, 
but one of love and zeal. They have come 
to labor in the education of your children, 
and to that end will conscientiously devote 
their talents, energy and zeal. They will be 
ready to receive scholars on Monday, 
October 1.... 

The Immaculate Conception Academy was 
opened on October 1, 1888, in an unfinished 
frame building near Beauregard and 
Chadbourne in San Angelo. The enrollment 
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began with twenty students with the number of 
students increasing to sixty by the end of the 
month. Behind the school, a barn and pen were 
added for the students’ horses. Both Catholic 
and non-Catholic attended. Wealthy ranching 
families in the area sent their children to the 
academy because of the cultural training 
brought by the Sisters, and it became a boarding 
school. That same year St. Peter’s School was 
opened in an adobe building behind the 
academy for students of Mexican descent who 
spoke only their own language. 

The Sisters also bought the Methodist 
College, a three-story building a quarter-mile 
outside the city limits, for a second parochial 
school. It lasted only two months. A fire broke 
out on the first floor; the Sisters fought but 
could not stop the blaze and the fire department 
did not come to their rescue because it was 
outside the city limits. 

These Sisters had been teaching here for 
twenty years when the San Angelo Business 
Club turned to the order of the Sisters of Charity 
of the Incarnate Word because of their remark- 
able record in establishing sanitariums 
throughout the state. The club was certainly 
acquainted with their educational achievements 
in San Angelo, but the skills of the Sisters in 
nursing and administering infirmaries and 
sanitariums were equally impressive. 

With the encouragement and some financial 
support from the San Angelo Business Club and 
the consent of the Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word, St. John Hospital came into 
existence in November, 1910. 

Despite the interest of the community in the 
new hospital and the promises of doctors to 
bring their patients to the sanitarium, very few 
patients arrived before the beginning of 1911. 
There were no paved highways and few 
automobiles, and the problem was intensified 
by the distance of the sanitarium from the city. 
The Sisters walked into San Angelo across 
the rough ground to secure food and other 
necessary supplies. People often walked bare- 
footed out to the sanitarium to visit members 
of their family who were patients. Their feet 
were so muddy or dusty, depending upon the 
weather, that the Sisters courteously insisted 
that they wash their feet before entering the 
wards. 

It is significant that in spite of these 
uncertainities, twelve days after the dedication 
of the sanitarium, the Sisters started the first 
Nursing School in West Texas on December 10, 
1910. (See following article.) 

One of the Sisters who made a deep 
impression on patients and staff alike during 
those bitter-sweet days of beginning was Sister 
Rosalina Wiggers, a diminutive member of 
the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 
who spent some forty-five years working at 
St. John Sanitarium and Hospital. A native of 
Germany, she came to San Antonio at the age 
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of twenty, where she eventually qualified as a 
member of the Incarnate Word Sisters. In 1928, 
it took her twelve hours to travel by train from 
San Antonio to San Angelo. All in all, after 
several periods of service elsewhere, Sister 
Rosalina was destined to spend nearly one-half 
of her life at St. John’s. Always cheerful, 
dedicated to her patients and responsive to her 
duties, she was greatly beloved. 


Sister Rosalina Wiggers 


Sister Rosalina, ninety-five years of age in 
1985 and living in retirement at St. Joseph’s 
Convent in San Antonio, recalled that in that 
early period, “St. John’s Sanitarium was the 
only hospital in the region and had thirty-five 
beds and these were at a premium. All our 
patients were in one hall.” She added, “These 
were hard years. We often worked thirteen to 
fourteen hours at a time or until we could be 
relieved.” Nursing was quite different then. ““We 
had to sterilize our own needles and syringes 
by boiling them. We made our own solutions 
and dressings and plaster of Paris bandages. . . 
We bought gauze by the bolt and cut it up. 
Adhesive came on a big roll with a back on it 
. ... The hospital then had no nursery. The 
babies’ cradles were in the mother’s room,” 
according to Sister Rosalina. She died in San 
Antonio at the age of 100. 

A San Angeloan who greatly assisted the 
Sisters was John F. Schriever, a German 
Lutheran and an active Shriner. The Sisters 
often turned to this good neighbor for help. 
While the sanitarium had a two-inch water line, 
when people downtown turn on their taps, St. 
John’s couldn’t get a drop of water. Schriever 
solved their problem by drilling a water well 
for them. When the sanitarium was isolated 
from San Angelo during the flood of 1936, 
Schriever who raised fat calves to 600 pounds, 
butchered some of them for the Sisters. With 
the help of such friends and sustained by their 
own devotion, the Sisters survived the difficult 
times. 

The first Community of Sisters at St. John’s 
were Mother M. De Sales, Superioress; Sister 


Mary Robert, Assistant Superioress; Sr. M. 
Lydia; Sr. M. Emilia; Sr. Herman Joseph; Sr. 
M. Cutberth and Sr. Helen. 

Margaret Drennan (native of Lisduff 
County, Tipperary, Ireland) obtained permis- 
sion to receive the Holy Habit early and took 
her vows on November 10, 1926, at Sacred 
Heart Church. This was the first religious 
profession in San Angelo. She took the name 
of Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus. On 
September 7, 1927, she departed this land of 
exile to her God. She and six other members of 
her congregation lie in Calvary Cemetery, San 
Angelo, far from the land of shamrocks that 
has given many missionaries to foreign lands. 


Sister M. Paula Block, of Olfen, TX, St. John’s Chapel 
Sacristian. Picture taken about 1966. 


Sister Paula Block, a native of Olfen, Texas 
of Runnels County, made her first vows in 1918 
(same as Sr. Rosalina). She served in the 
capacity of sacristan of the chapel at St. John’s 
Hospital in the late 1940s. She was related to 
many of the Block families in Tom Green and 
Runnels County. 


Sister Brigid Mollaghan, native of Ireland, is a Sister 
of Charity of the Incarnate Word. She came to San 
Angelo in 1982 as pastoral associate. 


Sister Brigid Mollaghan came to St. John 
Hospital in 1982 as pastoral associate. She had 
previously coordinated the Pastoral Care 
Department in St. Joseph Hospital in Fort 
Worth. She had received the bachelor of science 
degree, master of arts degree in biology and 
education and certified in Clinical Pastoral 
Education and trained in pastoral theology and 
pastoral counseling—all of these from different 


Sister Mary James Whelan 


Sister Nora Marie Walsh 


colleges and universities. She was highly 
trained and experienced in counseling and was 
very much loved and appreciated by all who 
knew her. 

The numerous Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word initially came to this part of West 
Texas in 1888 with a mission. They came to labor 
in the education of children and stayed here for 
103 years. They conscientiously gave their 


talents, energy and zeal to nursing and admini- 
stering to St. John’s Hospital for 87 years. 

The Sisters were founded to engage in con- 
crete works of service through teaching, 
nursing, the care of orphans and the pastoral 
ministry to the ill. 

The Sisters of Charity were pioneers in the 
state in building infirmaries, setting up schools 
and running them unselfishly for the public 
good. 

Of the Incarnate Word Sisters, Sister Ramona 
Lopez was the last to teach at the Sacred Heart 
Campus and Sister Brigid Mollaghan, here for 
14 years, is the last of the Incarnate Word Sisters 
to serve at St. John’s Hospital. 

Of the dozens of Sisters who served this area, 
all deserve space in this book, but the names of 
these administrators will serve to represent them 
all: Mothers Keegan, Dea, Ryan, Curran, 
Mullen, O’ Meara, O’ Connor, Singleton, Tyan, 
Gromke, Byrne, Deneny, Simonis, Martin, 
Dittlinger, and Sisters Dionysia Hyland, Mary 
James Whelan, Alban Mannion, Monika 
Schonberger, Mary Vincent O’ Donnell, Melvin 
Camp and Phil Robinson. 

Submitted by Doris Block 


ADMINISTRATORS OF ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL 


Mother M. deSales Keegan................ 1910-14 
Mother Robert Dea... eee 1914-15 
Mother Mary Ascension Ryan............ 1915-18 
Mother M. Augustine Curran.............. 1918-19 
Mother M. Timothy Mullen........00...... 1919-21 
Mother M. Presentation O’Meara....... 1921-24 


Mother Joseph Calasanctium 


OP CONNOR. iss cise csteets tehvies eesetieses 1924-29 
Mother Mary of Jesus Singleton......... 1929-32 
Mother Mary Ascension Tyan............. 1932-33 


1910-1979 


Mother M. deSales Keegan................. 1933-35 
Mother M. Presentation O’ Meara....... 1935-37 
Mother M. Hedwig Gromke................ 1937-40 
Mother Anna Maria Byrne................. 1940-44 
Mother John Edward Deneny.............. 1944-47 


(Sister Bridget Florence Deneny) 

Mother M. Alexandrina Simonis........ 1947-48 
Mother M. Claudine Martin................ 1948-52 
Mother Mary Nicholas Dittlinger......... 1952-55 


Mother M. Dionysia Hyland............... 1955-59 
(Sister Mary Margaret Hyland) 

Sister Mary James Whelan................... 1959-61 

Sister M. Dionysia Hyland................. 1961-64 
(Sister Mary Margaret Hyland) 

Sister Alban Mannion.........0.. cee 1964-67 

Sister Monika Schonbergert................. 1967-70 

Sister Mary Vincent O’Donnell........... 1970-79 


Melvin J. Camp, Sr., FACHA...1979 to present 


ST. JOHN’S INFIRMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


The first diploma school of nursing was 
established in San Angelo and Tom Green 
County, Texas in 1910. After accepting the plea 
of the people to open a much needed health care 
facility, the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate 
Word applied for a charter from the state of 
Texas on October 1 8th. The charter to open and 
operate a diploma school of nursing to be 
known as St. John’s Infirmary Training School 
for Nurses was granted on November 4, 1910. 

St. John’s Infirmary Training School for 
Nurses was classified as a Type C training 
school. Its course of study consisted of a 
thirty-six month rigorous training period 
followed by a two-month probationary period. 
Entrance requirements were minimal. 
Candidates between 18 - 30 years of age were 


FOR NURSES 


accepted. Single females “in good health and 
unimpaired faculties” were expected to be 
honest, trustworthy, truthful, punctual, quiet, 
orderly, neat, patient, kind, and cheerful. No 
formal education and only one reference from 
someone other than a family member was 
required. The only health requirement was a 
physical examination and a vaccination report. 
All faiths were accepted into the training 
program. 

There was no tuition or admission fee. 
Students entered the training program at no 
expense to their families or to themselves. The 
discipline was harsh, the training was vigorous, 
but the nurses who graduated had a unique 
bond in pride, skill, and compassion. 


On December 10, 1910, St. John’s Infirmary 
Training School for Nurses officially opened. 
The first directress of the training school was 
Sister Mary Robert. The faculty consisted of 
the following physicians: Dr. S. J. S. Hixson, 
E. G. Magruder, F. B. Magruder, E. L. Batts, 
J. R. Knight, R. B. Leawell, G. Loamis 
Mitchell, Charles T. Cooper, George W. 
Nibling, A. C. DeLong, Boyd Cornick, Estes 
Paryner, S. L. S. Smith, W. D. Sturgiss, J. D. 
Brooks, Bascomb Lynn, T. W. Conerly, C. E. 
Mayes, T. K. Proctor, S. C. Parsons, W. W. 
Cobb, A. H. Sealy, and L. C. S. Buchannan. 

All classes were conducted by the Sisters 
and the physicians on staff. Subjects included: 
Dietetics, Anatomy and Physiology, Materia 
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Medica, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Medical 
and Surgical Nursing, Ethics, and History of 
Nursing. Student time schedules included 
eight hours on duty, one month of nights, four 
hours off daily, two weeks of vacation time 
yearly, and spiritual retreat once a year for three 
days. Students were required to attend Mass 
daily. 

Four students entered the training school in 
1910. They were: Ms. Mary O’Donnell, Ms. 
Ethyl Rielly, Ms. Myrtle Neilon, and Ms. 
Myrtle Rielly. Ms. Ethyl Rielly later entered 
the congregation and was known as Sister Mary 
Roberta. 

The Hospital paid the school for the services 
of their nurses. The students received a small 
stipend of $12.00 a month for the first year, 
and $15.00 a month for the second and third 
years. 

Editors Note: No records dating from 1910 
- 1923 are available from the State Board of 
Nursing Examiners as record keeping was not 
mandatory until establishment of the Nurse 
Practice Act in 1923. 


Three students of 1930 School of Nursing at St. John 
Hospital. In center is Agnes Mozisek, later became 
Mrs. Boyd (Agnes) Sanders. 
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1930 Nursing Class in San Angelo - in front of St. 
John Hospital. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission 
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The most significant development resulting 
from the Nurse Practice Acts was that 
it provided for control of nursing education. 
In accordance with the Nurse Practice Act, St. 
John’s School of Nursing established its 
curriculum for a 36 month period. 

Records indicate in 1930 the first teachers 
outside the congregation were employed at St. 
John’s Hospital School of Nursing for a meager 
salary of $90.00 per nine month term, including 
board, room and laundry. 

Mrs. Marie Ozborn, R.N., a graduate from 
St. Paul’s Hospital School of Nursing, Dallas, 
Texas, 1929, and Ms. Ethel M. Smith, R.N., 
Mercy Hospital, Pittsburg, Penn., 1922, joined 
the faculty at the above salary. 

St. John’s Infirmary School of Nursing 
affiliated in 1930 with San Angelo Junior 
College for two basic subjects — Chemistry and 
Psychology. For Clinical affiliation, Bradford 
Memorial Hospital in Dallas provided Pediatric 
learning experiences, for a three month period. 
In addition to the affiliations for higher 
education, lectures were presented by the 
physicians in 1931. 

In 1932, St. John’s School of Nursing was 
plagued with high financial burdens as 
evidenced by the decrease in allowances paid 
to its students. The stipends dropped from $12 
- $15 - $15 for a three year period to $8 - $10 - 
$12. No tuition was charged for entrance, and 
as the shadow of the depression crept over the 
country, the nursing school found it could no 
longer keep its doors open. On December 10, 
1932, St. John’s Infirmary Training School for 
Nurses officially closed after 22 years of labor 
and love. 

Source by St. John’s Nursing Records, 

Compiled by Doris Block 


SANATORIUM 


The semi-arid climate of our area was felt to 
be beneficial to patients with tuberculosis 
disease, commonly called consumption. One of 
the early patients drawn to this region was Dr. 
Boyd Cornick of Illinois, who came to the 
county in 1891. After settling at Knickerbocker, 
he later moved to town and in 1908, opened 
the first private sanatorium in the county, 


The Administration Building, 1950 in Sanatorium, 
Texas. 


Cornick’s Bungalows at 718 N. Main Street. 
Cornick’s medical influence extended to the 
state level. Largely due to his efforts, in 1912, 
the first state sanatorium devoted exclusively 
for tuberculosis treatment opened at Carlsbad, 
seventeen miles northwest of San Angelo. 

The treatment for tuberculosis during the 
1930s continued to be fresh air, diet, medicine 
and bed rest. While doctors treated many 
patients, the sanatorium was always full and 
had a waiting list. After the patients’ six-month 
stay in the sanatorium, many patients remained 
in the area. The need to isolate these people led 
to the creation of many small private 
sanatoriums, including the San Angelo 
Sanatorium at 8 East 30th Street. Many other 
patients lodged in private homes or were forced 
to live in tents outside the town limits. 

In 1909, a bill authorizing the establishment 
of a Tuberculosis Colony was passed by the 
Senate, but defeated in the House. Two years 
later an act was passed and signed by Governor 
O. B. Colquitt for the establishment of two such 
colonies in Texas. One colony was for the care 
of patients suffering advanced stages of this 
dread disease. The other colony was for the 
treatment and education of earlier cases. Being 
unable to secure the property for the more 
advanced patients, this plan was put on hold. 

A Board of Commissioners was appointed 
to select a location for the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Colony. After traveling over most of the south 
and west Texas, the committee decided on a 
three hundred-thirty-acre tract of land that 
adjoined the township of Carlsbad, which was 
a health resort for a short time in 1908. The 
climate, altitude, pure fresh air and excellent 
water supply was ideally suited for treatment. 


Dr. J. B. McKnight 


The sanatorium actually opened, July 4, 
1912, with fifty-seven beds. It was first called 
The Anti-Tuberculosis Colony and Dr. Bascom 
Lynn was the Superintendent in 1912 and 
served until 1914. Dr. J. B. McKnight was 


appointed as superintendent in 1914 and served 
until his retirement in 1950. The institution was 
called State Tuberculosis Sanatorium until 
1919, when a post office was established and it 
was officially named Sanatorium, Texas. The 
institution became known as the McKnight 
Sanatorium in 1955, but the post office name 
remained Sanatorium, Texas. 


Hospital Building 


The colony grew into a nine hundred ninety- 
two acre facility with thirty-six buildings, 
seventeen of which were dormitories with airy 
screened porches for the patients. At its peak, 
the sanatorium had nine hundred and fifty beds 
for adults and two hundred and fifty beds for 
children ages six to fifteen. 

The children’s unit, which was called The 
Preventatorium, was opened Oct. 1, 1930. It 
had an independent school district with four 
classrooms, teaching grades fourth to eighth. 
Trustees for the school were: J. T. Miller, Earl 
Heskew and J. C. McShann. R. M. Dalton was 
first superintendent and on his retirement in 
1945, J. B. Strickland was superintendent until 
1950 when The Preventatorium was closed. 

In order for the Sanatorium to care for and 
train the patient properly, a regular, consistent 
routine consisted of rest periods twice a day, 
healthy eating and plenty of fresh air. During 
rest periods, the patient was to lie on his back 
with his arms at his side and experience a 
floating sensation. This sensation was known 
as “Chasing” and helped in the cure. Each 
patient had a brown paper bag pinned to the 
side of his bed, a sputum cup and a box of 
tissues on the bedside table. Patients were 
instructed to cover their mouth when coughing 
and if he raised any sputum, to expectorate in 
the sputum cup and to put used tissue in the 
paper bag. Each morning the paper bags were 
picked up, secured tightly, and set outside the 
patient’s room. The bags were then picked up 


and put in a barrel just outside the back door. 
The “Bug Man,” who drove a one-horse hack, 
picked up the barrels and took them to the 
incinerator and burned them. Those being 
treated referred humorously to the process as 
“Chasing the Cure.” It was the State’s way of 
isolating patients from the general public so 
they could be treated and returned to health 
while preventing the spread of tuberculosis. 


Sanatorium, The “Bug Man” 


Physicians who served on the medical staff, 
like most all employees, were former patients, 
or some member of their family had 
tuberculosis. 

With population of the sanatorium 
averaging two thousand or more, it | 
was a miniature city with its own post | 
office, medical building, library, & 
chapel, public school, employee 
housing, drug room, news publication 
(Chaser), barbershop, supply/storage 
building, X-ray/clinical laboratory, 
laundry, power/light plant, dairy, 
vegetable garden, hog/chicken farm, | 
bakery and butcher shop. 

J.T. Miller, who became the laundry 
foreman six months after the opening 
of the Anti-Tuberculosis Colony in 1912, said 
he could remember the laundry being delivered 
about the campus in a wheelbarrow. 

The sewing room, which repaired all linens, 
made some of the sheets and items used in 
surgery, was under the supervision of Mrs. C. 
W. Dilley, who was employed for forty-four 
years at “The San.” Elizabeth Allison was her 
assistant. They also made uniforms for the 
nurses and the kitchen employees. 

Dr. J. B. McKnight realized that in order to 
secure skilled professional nursing service, it 
would be necessary to set up a specialized 
course of study. He established the nurses 
training school in 1915, the first of its kind in 
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Texas. The original charter authorizing its 
establishment was made and signed by George 
Bird, Dr. J. B. McKnight and Miss Anna 
Berkshire, R.N. Associated with forming of the 
charter, which was in force for fifty years, were 
C. W. Hobbs, T. J. Clegg and J. W. Pulliam. 
Mrs. Grace Englbad, R.N., was one of the first 
supervisors of nurses, serving in this capacity 
until 1925. Other early nurses, who served in 
» an important capacity, were Miss 
Audrey Mathison (1945-1960) and 
Miss Mildred Blair. The school 
» graduated five hundred and one (501), 
both male and female. The first class 
received diplomas in 1917. The last 
class graduated in 1961. 

The Double Barred Cross, which the 
nurses used on their cap and pen, was 
adopted as the emblem of the 
tuberculosis movement at the Inter- 
national Conference on Tuberculosis 
held in Berlin in 1902. The cross is the 
registered trademark of the National 
Tuberculosis Association and it can only be 
used with written permission. The Sanatorium 
was authorized the Cross in June, 1934. 


Tuberculosis Sanatorium Medical Building 


In the year 1949, specific anti-tuberculosis 
drugs became available and the U.S. Public 
Health Service instituted a surgical chest 
program. The availability of these drugs and 
the rise of thoracic surgery changed the whole 
picture of the treatment of the disease. No 
longer were long hospital stays part of the cure, 
creating a large surplus of beds. More efficient 
use could be made of the hospital. This was the 
beginning of the phasing out of The San. 

Contributed by Edna Paris, Dr. W. D. 
Anderson, Nonie Green, Frances Anderson, 
Lillie Briggs, Norman Cook, Dr. Howard E. 
Smith, Howard Allison, La Rhesa McNair, 
Mrs. Henry Adamek, Marie Russell and 
articles taken from the Chaser. 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL 


THE FIRST TO BE BUILT IN WEST TEXAS 


This is a story of the growth of 
medical science, for in the period 
of 80 years—1910 to 1990, medical 
technology was completely trans- 
formed. 

In 1909 the city of San Angelo, 
first known as St. Angela, then 
Santa Angela and then named San 
Angelo by the U. S. Post Office, 
boasted a population of approx- 
imately seventeen thousand people 
and welcomed newcomers to the 
“most healthful climate and the best 
water in the state.” The town 
claimed twelve churches, four 
banks, fifteen dry goods stores, a 


. , ee | 
splendid school system and a picture of old St. John’s Hospital taken by Allen Studio, San Angelo, TX, probably 
about 1925-30. Built in 1910 for $35,000 by Willeke brothers, 


$125,000 Federal Building. 

Businessmen had organized the 
San Angelo Business Club six years earlier on 
January 7, 1903. This group sought “Enter- 
prises That Would Be Good Business 
Opportunities.” Its goals included the attrac- 
tion of 1,000 farmers to “develop the fine soil 
of the San Angelo Country.” 

One of West Texas’ biggest problems was 
its lack of adequate medical facilities and the 
building of a hospital in San Angelo was 
considered as the first priority for continued 
growth and good health. 

There were no hospitals available in the 
vast region between San Antonio, El Paso and 
Fort Worth, comprising the general area called 
West Texas. 

The San Angelo Business Club met as a 
group of seventy-five people on February 16, 
1909. The discussion centered about the need 
for better facilities. Dr. Parsons stated that he 
was compelled to send a patient to St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary in Fort Worth, Texas. The 
trip took 10 to 12 hours by train. This infirmary 
was established by the Incarnate Word Sisters 
who had infirmaries in several larger towns in 
Texas. 

As a result of the business club’s meeting, 
the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 
were contacted, and they were willing to come 
to San Angelo. The move here required a 
$15,000 bonus. In addition to securing a 
suitable location, the hospital had to be 
constructed and equipment secured. 

Approximately four hundred donors 
subscribed from one dollar to a maximum of 
$500, with most subscribing $25.00. Among 
the donors were M. C. Ragsdale, C. B. 
Metcalfe, J. G. Shepperson, Dr. John March, 
C. A. Broome, M. L. Mertz, the Willeke 
brothers, John R. Nasworthy, W. W. Noelke, 
J. D. Suggs, E. A. Nimitz, the San Angelo 
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Telephone Company. Mrs. M. E. Lee and sons 
and George J. Bird gave gifts of $500.00 each. 
The contract was signed by the San Angelo 
Business Club president, C. A. Broome and 
Sister Alphonse, Superior General of the 
Incarnate Word order. These hundreds of 
good citizens secured the Hospital for the 
community, and earlier raised $23,000 for a 
railroad bonus to extend the Santa Fe Rail- 
roads to San Angelo. 

Ten acres were purchased from the ranch of 
J. Willis Johnson, a few miles east of down- 
town. The Willeke brothers, who were skilled 
stone masons, were awarded the contract to 
build the hospital at a cost of $35,000. When 
completed in 1910, the new St. John’s 
Sanatorium (as it was called then) red brick, 
Gothic structure consisted of four stories 
with broad steps leading to the second floor 
at the entrance to the center of the building. 
Two massive ends of the building were 
connected to the central part by open porches 
supported by white pillars. On the center of 
the roof was a tall cupola, with a cross on top. 
Four more crosses were spaced on 
the roof. A broad, gravel street F 
connected the hospital entrance with 
Pulliam Road, sometimes called 
Veribest Road, which extended 
westward to San Angelo, and 
eastward to Veribest. 

The dedication of St. John’s 
Sanitarium took place at four 
o’clock on Monday afternoon, 
November 28, 1910. Nineteen of 
the Sisters of Charity were in 
attendance. Murphy and Guthrie, 
owners of the Standard, made the 


most of the historic occasion the next Formal dedication for the new St. John Hospital held July 12, 


“a vast concourse of people—the 
elite of San Angelo, assembled to 
witness the dedication ... .”” There 
were those who came by foot, 
horseback or in buggy or 
buckboard—a few by automobile— 
this before the days of paved roads. 
In 1877 the early St. Angela or 
Santa Angela, as it was first called, 
was a tough place not much given 
to spiritual considerations. It 
consisted of several stores, a 
_ number of saloons and gambling 
halls and several “rooming 
houses.” Now, in 1910 there was a 
hospital staffed by the Sisters of 
Charity of the Incarnate Word who 
had a mission, one of unselfish love 
and zeal, and to that end would 
conscientiously devote their talents and energy 
to people in need. 

Reverend Patrick Nickol, pastor of Sacred 
Heart Church said the first Mass in St. John’s 
Chapel on October 5, 1910. 

The first baby delivered in the hospital was 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Waring, named 
Orville Taylor Waring, October 10, 1910. There 
was no electricity there at the time and the 
child was born by candlelight, assisted by 
Sister Mary Lydia and Dr. J. S. Hixson. The 
first operation was performed in St. John’s 
Hospital October 27, 1910, by Dr. B. Lynn 
prior to the November dedication. The dedic- 
ation of St. John’s Sanitarium was to “God 
and Community.” Its purpose was for the 
amelioration of human suffering.” A vast 
concourse of people assembled to witness the 
dedication of this monument of Christian 
Charity. Clergymen, members of the press, and 
leading citizens of San Angelo attended this 
solemn event. 

The first medical staff was composed of 
eleven physicians: Drs. E. L. Batts, J. B. 


day in the newspaper. They described 1970. In its first 60 years, the hospital cared for 88,850 patients 
and bought some of the most sophisticated equipment available. 


Chaffin, C. T. Cooper, A. C. De Long, J. S. 
Hixon, First President of Medical Staff, Drs. 
C. E. Mays, G. W. Nibling, J. R. Knight, W. E. 
Sturgis, S. L. S. Smith and G. M. Yates. 

November 4, 1910 the Sisters of Charity of 
the Incarnate Word received a charter from the 
State of Texas to open the first nursing school 
in West Texas. It was to be known as St. John’s 
Infirmary Training School for Nurses. Rev. 
Patrick Nichol assisted by Father Carey and 
Frigon, Deacon and Sub-Deacon offered the 
first Solemn Mass in St. John’s Chapel on 
December 27, 1910 (Feast of St. John). In 1918, 
23 years after the discovery of x-ray (1895), 
the administration of St. John’s purchased 
the first x-ray equipment and a Pathological 
Laboratory was added also. 

An unknown artist who had been befriended 
by the Sisters showed his appreciation by 
painting a series of superb murals completely 
around the cornices of all the rooms of the 
sanitarium during the late 1930s. Possibly an 
alcoholic, he became known as “San Angelo’s 
Michelangelo.” Many years later, in July 
1970, when a new modern hospital was to 
be built, representatives of a local paper went 
through the three stories and photographed a 
number of the amazing paintings. There were 
breath taking vistas of castles, bridges over 
rivers, lakes with a sloop sailing past a cottage 
and beautiful forest scenes. 

St. John’s Sanitorium was renamed St. John’s 
Hospital on March 1, 1930. Also that year, a 
nursery was added to the hospital, and a new 
sterilizer was purchased for surgery. After 
twenty-two years of service to San Angelo, the 
St. John’s School of Nursing was forced to 
close on December 10, 1932, due to the 
depression. 

Other short notes: The Silver Jubilee of St. 
John was celebrated November 21, 1935. A 
new modern shock-proof type of x-ray was 
installed in 1938. The hospital was fully 
accredited in 1939. The hospital celebrated 
National Hospital Day with an Open House on 
March 12, 1942, and by then more than 38,000 
patients had been admitted since 1910. 

March 30, 1944—In the medical field, St. John 
was the first hospital in West Texas to 
administer penicillin. At that time penicillin 
was a new wonder drug and a United States 
priority. The patient was Bobbie Hatley of 
Robert Lee, Texas. The penicillin was used to 
treat a chronic osteomylitis. 

In 1949, due to a shortage of hospital beds, 
plans were made to add 28 new beds. Ground 
was broken in March of 1951, and the unit was 
opened April, 1952. Then in 1953 the ground 
floor of the 1951 Annex was completed pro- 
viding new administrative and auxiliary 
offices as well as a new x-ray department 
with the most up to date equipment installed. 
The new floor also housed a modern Pathological 
Laboratory. 


July 15, 1953, the Ladies’ Guild of St. John’s 
Hospital was organized with thirty charter 
members. Officers included Miss Gladys 
Mayer, President; Mrs. J. W. Wolslager, Vice- 
president; Mrs. Tony Wilson, Secretary, and 
Mrs. Harry Earls, Treasurer. In 1955, air 
conditioning was put in the Operating Room 
Suite and in a number of patient rooms in the 
main building of the 1910 hospital. A Grotto, 
west of the 1910 building, was built by John 
Willeke in 1955. It was a replica of the Grotto 
of Lourdes, France. 

Candy Stripers came into being in May, 1957. 
These were teenage volunteers who helped the 
Ladies Guild. 

In 1959, plans were underway for the 
erection of a three-story structure extending 
east from the 1953 addition. In the fall of 1960, 
work was completed. The new wing held 
twenty-one rooms on the third floor and thirteen 
beds for obstetric patients on the second floor. 
A new surgery, central supply area, pharmacy 
and recovery room was situated on the first 
floor. 

In September of 1965, a Nurses’ Aide 
Training Program and a School for Certified 
Laboratory Assistants opened its doors. In 
1965, St. John’s of San Angelo Federal Credit 
Union was organized for hospital employees, 
immediate families, and organizations of such 
persons. Also by now the Candy Stripers 
became The Sunrays. 

In 1968, a $350,000 loan was granted (Hill- 
Burton grant) to St. John’s to build a new wing 
to the 1910 building. On April 1, 1968, the 
Sisters of Charity decided to close the 
Obstetrical Department. In October 16, 1968, 
bids were opened for the construction of 
facilities to replace the 1910 building. On 
November 28, ground breaking was held. 
December 1, 1968 construction began, 
allowing 600 working days. The contract, with 
Locus Construction called for $1,261,683.25. 

On Sunday, July 12, 1970 the formal 
dedication of the new 55 bed, 1.45 million- 
dollar wing took place with Most Reverend 
Bishop Steven A. Leven, D.D. officiating. 

August 4, 1970, Sister Monika Schonberger, 
administrator, was replaced by Sister Mary 
Vincent O’Donnell. On September 29, 1970, 
the era of 60 years drew to a close with the 
tearing down of the 1910 building. A parking 
lot was made of the site of the original Gothic 
structure. October 8, 1970, the 1910 building’s 
Cornerstone box was found and opened. In 
December 1970, a new six bed Intensive Care 
Unit opened; there was an open house for 
the newly constructed 1970 building, and St. 
John’s first Physical Therapy Department 
opened with Jim Steger, Registered Physical 
Therapist. 

In 1971, the Hemodialysis was first 
introduced into San Angelo, and Dr. John 
Coughlin, a local urologist, became assistant 


for the dialysis treatment. In late 1975, St. John 
realized the need for dialysis service and the 
third machine was purchased. Capping 1972 
was the acquisition of a Xenon Photocoagulator 
for eye surgery. July 26, 1972, St. John’s 
completed a Coronary Care Unit, the first in 
the San Angelo area with closed circuit 
television patient monitor. In September 1972, 
St. John’s acquired an electroencephlograph, an 
aid in diagnosing diseases of the brain. 

April 1973, Dr. Victor E. Schulze, Jr. was the 
first physician on the Board of Trustees. 

April 2, 1973, ground breaking ceremonies 
for the San Angelo Medical Center were held. 
This was a physicians’ office adjacent to the 
hospital. Master of ceremonies for the event was 
F. L. (Steve) Stephens, San Angelo City 
Commissioner. The Very Reverend Bernard J. 
Binversie and the Very Reverend Kevin 
Heyburn represented the Diocese of San 
Angelo. Others represented were County 
Judge Edd B. Keyes and L. Gray Beck. 
Speaking in behalf of the Sisters of Charity of 
the Incarnate Word was Sister Mary James 
Whelan. 

January of 1973, St. John’s began a day- 
surgery program for minor surgical procedures. 

In June of 1973, The “Clean Room” Surgical 
Isolation Unit at St. John’s was a first. The 
hospital installed the first electrocardiogram 
telemetry system in the Concho Valley. Also, 
Dr. John Coughlin was named Education 
Director for the hospital. In November of 
1973, Fiberoptics Equipment for internal 
viewing was donated by former Angeloan, 
Mrs. John Blair. In February 1974, the 
hospital installed the first Automatic Clinical 
Analyzer in West Central Texas. In July of 
1974, the State Department of Health set up a 
Cancer Registery at St. John’s Hospital; and the 
first internship program in West Texas for 
graduate nurses was launched at St. John’s. 

September 1974 — St. John’s Celtic Cross, 
the aluminum celtic cross on the front of St. 
John’s Hospital, is also known as the Irish 
Cross of Iona. The cross design dates back 
to the early days of Christianity. The unusual 
cross won an award for its manufacturer when 
it was made years ago from a small sketch 
drawn by architects O’Connell and Probst of 
Austin. It measures eleven feet at its extreme 
points. An adopted symbol of the Sisters of 
Charity of the Incarnate Word, the cross 
represents eternal life, and is symbolic of hope 
and mercy by those who dedicate themselves 
to the care of the sick. 

May 1974, St. John’s room rates went up 
$3.00 . . . Private rooms went up from $40 to 
$43 and semi-private rooms rose from $37 to 
$40 per day. Minimum wages for hospital 
employees went from $1.83 to $1.93 which 
was a three cent differential over the required 
minimum of $1.90. 
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November 5, 1974, St. John’s made plans for 
a 24-bed private psychiatric unit at an 
estimated cost of one million dollars. In 
December of 1974, Radiology added a 
delineation scintillation camera for viewing 
organs, blood pool, blood flow and bone 
lesions. 

January 1975, a new standard x-ray machine 
was installed and increased the hospital’s 
capacity to three. Also, in April 1975, a 
$24,000 Phaco-emulsifier was purchased for 
the removal of cataracts. And a pension plan 
for St. John’s hospital personnel was 
inaugurated. 

September 26, 1975 to March 30, 1976-St. 
John’s Hospital offered 26 week continuing 
education classes for both professional 
registered nurses and licensed vocational 
nurses in the San Angelo area. 

In November 1984, 29 acres of land were 
purchased from an heir of the J. Willis Johnson 
estate. Then between 1986 and 1987, the new 
Emergency Room and Same Day Surgery 
was added. Through a gift of $125,000 from 
Dick Rathgeber of Austin, Texas, and other 
donations, a Guest House was made available 
for families of critically ill to stay near the 
patient. The total cost of the Guest House was 
$350,000. 

Evidence of the Sisters of Charity’s devotion 
to health care was shown year after year. They 
were here for eighty-one years. In late 1990, 
plans were in the making to turn this hospital 
over to a large out of town health care system 
from Tennessee. New buildings have arisen, and 
the mode of health care and technology has 
changed, but the mission of St. John’s and the 
Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word had 
not changed. It remained the same. At this 
time only two sisters remained on the staff. 
They were Sisters Brigid Mollaghan and Doris 
Marie Irlbeck. At a later date only Sister 
Brigid remained. 

Information taken from Booklet Yesterday- 
Today-Tomorrow by Cecil Jameson, an 
employee of St. John’s for 28 years. 

Submitted by Doris Block 
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STAFF PRESIDENTS OF ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL 
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THE SHANNON 
MEDICAL 
CENTER STORY 


Around the middle of the last century, a 
young Louisianan left the United States for the 
sheep country of Australia and New Zealand. 
It was a trip which would have far-reaching 
effects on generations of West Texans. 

John Moore Shannon, born May 15, 1849, 
in New Orleans, traveled first to California 
before setting sail for Australia where he would 
visit relatives who owned a sheep ranch. John 
found he liked the lifestyle and stayed for a 
period of time to work on the ranch before 
moving on to New Zealand to visit other 
relatives. Then it was time to return to 
California. 

On the homeward voyage, he met 18-year- 
old Margaret Alexandrina Campbell of 
Scotland. She had completed her education, 
and, as was customary with young women 
of her station, was taking a world tour to 
complement that education. The trip to San 
Francisco took two months, and by the time 
the ship docked, John and Margaret were 
engaged. 

We have no record of the next two years. We 
know that Margaret continued her trip while 
John stayed in the United States to establish 
himself. Records do show, however, that the 
two were married in 1874 at the home of poet 
Robert Burns in Ary, Scotland. 

The newlyweds first settled in Kansas City 
before moving to Albuquerque where they 
lived in a boarding house. His first job in West 
Texas was in Big Spring as a section hand for 
the railroad. Their next move took them to 
Colorado City where he worked as a 
sheepherder on a share basis. 

In 1885 John received a contract for fencing 
85 miles of the vast XIT Ranch in the Texas 
Panhandle. At $110 per mile he later said that 
he lost $30 a mile on the task that took 19 
months of 16-hour days and seven-day weeks 
to complete. 

Loss or not, before the end of that decade 
John began to acquire land. He was known for 
frugality and a keen business sense, and his 
holdings multiplied. Besides 150,000 acres in 
Crockett County, there were smaller ranches in 
Scurry and Garza counties. He added banking 
and insurance interests, and he also was an 
important voice in the sheep and wool industry. 
The Shannon fortune was assured with the 
discovery of oil on the immense acreage John 
had acquired. 

Newspaper accounts reveal that the Shannons 
moved to San Angelo in 1893, where they spent 
a good deal of their time. However, they always 
went back to the ranch. 

John and Margaret had no children, but with 
the couple’s assistance 24 young men received 


an education or a start in business. All but two 
repaid the debts. 

When the Shannons made their wills, they 
left their holdings to each other with the 
stipulation that the surviving one, after leaving 
personal bequests, would dedicate the bulk of 
the estate for the establishment of a hospital. 
John died May 28, 1928, at the age of 79 and 
left the entire estate to “my beloved wife, 
Margaret A. Shannon.” Margaret died Dec. 13, 
1931, and as they had agreed, the bulk of the 
estate was left to establish a hospital. 


Home of Tota and Edith Findlaten became San Angelo 
Hospital. Purchased by Shannon Estate in 1932. Courtesy of 


Jackson Broome 


The roots of Shannon Medical Center can be 
traced back a few years earlier to Nov. 15, 1923, 
when two physicians, H. P. Rush and W. F. 
Chambers, founded the 15-bed San Angelo 
Physicians and Surgeons Hospital in the former 
home of local businessman John Findlater. The 
hospital was later sold to a group of Baptists 
who built a four-story brick structure (only the 
first two floors were finished) with an entrance 
on Harris Avenue. The old Findlater residence 
became a nurses’ dormitory. 


Shannon West Texas Memorial Hospital, built after 1932. Courte sy of 


Trustees of Shannon Estate 


The Baptists operated the hospital for four 
years before falling on hard times during the 
Depression. In early 1932, they sold their 
building and equipment to the Shannon 
trustees. In April 1932, the facility was renamed 
Shannon West Texas Memorial Hospital. The 
two top floors were completed, and a school 
of nursing was established at the hospital which 


graduated 570 RNs from 1932 to 1968, when 
it closed. 

In 1945, new wings and a fifth floor were 
added. In 1956, the facility, which now had 162 
beds, was air-conditioned. In 1957, new 
radiology equipment, a nine-bed recovery 
room, and a cardiovascular department were 
added. In 1963, a new wing facing Harris 
Avenue was built, bringing bed capacity to 180 
and 20 bassinets. A CT scanner was installed 
1979. 

On Dec. 18, 1981, all patients were 
transferred to a new six-story facility 
across Harris Avenue from the original 
structure, which, in August 1982, was 
imploded to make room for the Angelo 
Clinic Association. 

In 1985, a Cardiac Catherization 
Laboratory and a Same-Day Surgery 
suite were completed, followed in 1986 
by a Cardiac Rehabilitation Center, a 
Skilled Nursing Facility, and mobile 
magnetic resonance imaging equipment. 
Also in 1986, Shannon became a 
member of VHA Southwest, a nation- 
' wide group of more than 650 not-for- 
profit hospitals which aim for sound 
management, financial strength, and a 
commitment to high-quality patient care. 

To reflect the increasing scope of care being 
offered, it was announced in March 1987 that 
Shannon Hospital, as well as the growing 
number of buildings and services associated 
with it, would be assembled under a single 
umbrella to be known as Shannon Medical 
Center. 

In August 1987, Shannon opened its Inpatient 
Rehabilitation Center on the sixth floor for 
patients with closed head injuries, spinal cord 
injuries, hip fractures and replacements, and 
other conditions. 

1988 brought more changes 
as the medical center continued 
to expand: January - the Medical 
Plaza building opens; March - 
® Shannon Wellness Center 
| opens; April - the Regional 
Cancer Treatment Center opens; 
May - Med-Plus a program 
designed to help local bus- 
inesses with workmen’s com- 
pensation injuries opens; 
September - Shannon enters the 
field of open heart surgery with 
a 6100 square-foot surgical unit; 
October - an Oncology unit and 
outpatient chemotherapy treat- 
ment room are completed. 

In 1992, the medical center began con- 
struction of a three-story 80,000-square-foot 
Women’s and Children’s Center, adding a 
striking piece of architecture to the revitalized 
downtown area. 
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SHANNON ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


Lester E. Smith, Jr., since 1980 managing 
trustee of the Shannon estate, has reminded 
citizens that the legacy of John Moore and 
Margaret Campbell Shannon provides for 
medical care for all sick persons who apply, 
including the indigent, and likewise eliminates 
the need for a city-owned or county-owned 
hospital or hospital district which would rely 
upon taxpayers’ money. 

Shannon, formerly called Shannon West 
Texas Memorial Hospital and now Shannon 
Medical Center, by 1955 was the third largest 
employer in San Angelo, after Goodfellow 
AFB and the school system. 

The basic hospital policy is the following 
quotation from Mrs. Shannon’s will of 1931: 
“Tt is my desire that such hospital shall be open 
to every sick person applying for admission 
therein, free to those who are not able to pay 
and subject to reasonable charge for those who 
are able to pay, the trustees being fully 
authorized to determine by proper rules and 
regulations exactly the manner in which 


patients shall be received, and what charges, if 
any, shall be made for hospital service, such 
trustees being further authorized to determine 
the nature and character of patients to be 
received by the hospital.” 

The original trustees designated by Mrs. 
Shannon’s will in 1931 were Robert Massie, 
L. L. Farr, Dr. J. S. Hixson, W. C. Blanks, Alex 
Collins, H. E. Jackson, and J. Willis Johnson, 
Jr. Dr. Hixson was head of trustees and 
adminstrator until his death in January 1947. 
His will appointed his son, Dr. William S. 
Hixson, administrator; young Dr. Hixson served 
until early in 1948, when Thomas Head took 
over the office. 

September 1, 1948, Tol Terrell began a tenure 
of 31 years as Shannon administrator. In 
May 1979, he became administrator emeritus, 
overseeing the construction of Shannon’s new 
building, whose education wing was named in 
his honor. Jim Fillpot, since July 1973, associate 
administrator, took the helm in 1979. 


In 1955 trustees were J. Willis Johnson, Jr., 
chairman; Olin Blanks, Claude S. Gibbs, Jr., 
L.B. Horton, Sr., H. E. Jackson, Jack Ransom, 
and Clarence Webb. Olin Blanks was head 
trustee from 1949 until his death Sept. 4, 1980. 
Lester E. Smith, Jr., a trustee since 1964, 
succeeded him as chairman of the board. The 
other present trustees are Robert J. Palmer, Lee 
W. Sanders, Bryant Williams, Robert Eckert, 
James D. Johnson, and Joe W. Henderson. 

The Shannon Health System includes 
Shannon Clinic, Shannon Health Plan, Shannon 
Regional Clinics and Shannon Medical Center. 
Together they form a West Texas network of 
health-care services. Directors of Shannon 
Health System include the Shannon estate 
trustees listed above, as well as John H. Geanes, 
president and CEO; James T. Fajkus, Dr. Daniel 
R. Stultz, Glen Kerby, Dr. Charles M. Jones, 
Dr. Jim Bob Brame, Robert Junell, Pamala 
Talley, and Ben Woodward. 


SHANNON WEST TEXAS SCHOOL OF NURSING 


In 1923, Drs. H. P. Rush and W. F. Chambers 
bought the John and Edith Findlater home at 9 
South Magdalen Street, San Angelo, and 
converted it into a 15-bed hospital. At that time, 
they also established a school of nursing. 

The Concho Valley Missionary Baptist 
Association bought the hospital in 1925 and 
changed the name to San Angelo Baptist 
Hospital. The Association built a 4-story 
hospital at the southwest corner of East Harris 
Avenue and Magdalen Street. 

Upon the death of Margaret Campbell 
Shannon, widow of John Moore Shannon, her 
estate established the Shannon Foundation, 
whose primary goal was to build a hospital in 
San Angelo. 

The nursing school charter from the Rush- 
Chambers Hospital, which had been transferred 
to the San Angelo Baptist Hospital, was 
transferred again and became the Shannon West 
Texas Hospital School of Nursing. Students 
from nursing schools across Texas began 
transferring to the Shannon School of Nursing 
and upon graduation these nurses were given a 
school pin and diploma. The first class to 
graduate under the Shannon charter were 
Edith Atkins, Kate Cunningham Bush, Maud 
Penn Morris, Mable Newby, Margaret Ann Old, 
Clemmie Paul, Elizabeth Snodgrass Landers, 
and Marie Wilson Hoover. 

In September 1932, the first class of nurses 
to take their entire training in the Shannon 
School of Nursing program enrolled. The class 
graduated in 1935 and included nine single 
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Class of 1935 Graduates, left to right: Ruth Jenkins (Lusher), Laura Mason, Mattie Newton (Bowen), Nell 
Snodgrass (Davidson), Addie Marie Hunt (Hoover), Idell Huffman (Ellis), Zilpha Albritton (Berlier), and 
Lou Ellen Triplett (Burton). Not pictured was Rose Drake (Amorosa). 


females. They were Zilpha Albritton, Rose 
Drake, Idell Huffman, Addie Marie Hunt, Ruth 
Jenkins, Laura Mason, Mattie Newton, Nell 
Snodgrass, and Lou Ellen Triplett (See photo). 

These nurses received 950 hours of 
classroom instruction under Mrs. Annie L. 
Smith, R.N., who was assisted by doctors J. B. 
McAnulty, ob/gyn, H. K. Hind, surgery, H. R. 
Wardlaw, EENT, B. T. Brown, psychology, and 
E. L. Mee, urology. This three-year program 
also included supervision of patient care on the 
hospital wards. 


The nurses that graduated in 1932 were the 
last class that wore the black cotton hosiery, 
black shoes, blue chambray uniform with 
detachable collar and cuffs and a wrap-around 
white apron. Students were not allowed to wear 
jewelry or makeup, and their hair was not to 
touch the collar. They were required to attend a 
church service on Sunday evenings. During the 
probationary first three months, students wore 
the blue uniform with the white collar, cuffs 
and apron. After that time they were issued a 
white long sleeved uniform and a cap. About 


1938, the white uniform style was changed and 
the sleeves were shortened. The school cap and 
pin were redesigned and Shannon graduates 
continue to wear these today. Mrs. Addie L. 
Smith designed the third and last school pin 
which featured the black and gold colors of the 
school, a shamrock in memory of the Shannons, 
and a star for the State of Texas. 

Life in the nurses’ home was very 
regimented. Waking in the morning to a loud 
bell, the young nurses were required to make 
their beds and have their rooms ready for 
inspection and be in chapel before 6:30 a.m. 
Breakfast was served in the hospital dining 
room and the nurses reported for duty at 7:00 
a.m. The nurses had various times of four hours 
off during the day and returned to the home at 
7:00 p.m. to study or to attend evening classes 
taught by doctors. All lights were out at 10:30 
p.m. and the women were to go to sleep. 


The classroom in the nurses’ home consisted 
of a blackboard, a skeleton, and a small library 
of medical, surgical, and nursing books. In 1941, 
acourse affiliated with San Angelo College was 
established and by 1944 all basic courses were 
taught on the college campus. The school also 
affiliated with the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps in 
1943. Approximately 60 nurses from Shannon 
School of Nursing entered the military services. 
Also, the first year book, “Shamrock,” was 
published by the alumnae. 

In 1968, the Shannon School of Nursing was 
phased out. During the 45 years of operation, 
the school graduated 570 nurses. Some of these 
graduates have served their country in the 
military; others have served in two foreign 
countries and 28 states. The school has an active 
alumni association that was formed in 1933 
under the guidance of Annie L. Smith, the first 
honorary member. Miss Francis I. Burch, 


Director of Nurses, was our second honorary 
member. The association has memorialized 53 
deceased members. There were only 19 alumni 
members not located in 1985. The school had 
several homes for nurses during its history. Mrs. 
Lula Dalton served 17 years as nursing home 
matron. 

The courses in nursing were reorganized in 
1964 to permit students to acquire their 
college courses before admission to the School 
of Nursing. 

By Lou Ellen Triplett Burton, 
Class of 1935; and Patricia Stewart, 
Shannon Hospital Director 
of Public Affairs 


CLINIC HOSPITAL OF SAN ANGELO 


Dr. H. P. Rush 
Jan. 24, 1883 - Nov. 11, 1938 
Builder of two San Angelo Hospitals 

In 1927, Dr. William E. Schulkey moved to 
San Angelo to join his former classmate at 
Baylor Medical School, Dr. Henry P. Rush, in 
a medical practice. Their dream was to open a 
clinic that offered patients a variety of talents, 
specialties, and equipment in one place. 

For a few months, the two practiced at the 
San Angelo Hospital. Dr. D. D. Wall, a former 
classmate of Schulkey and Rush, wanted to join 
the medical practice, but there was no room in 
the small office in the old Central National 
Bank building. In 1928, however, the three 
joined and built the Rush-Schulkey-Wall Clinic 
at 224-234 West Beauregard which opened in 
March of 1929. Of the three founders, Rush 
and Schulkey were surgeons and Wall an 


obstetrician. The clinic had eighteen beds, seven 
nurses, an x-ray technician, an anesthetist, a 
dietitian, and three cooks. 

Dr. Wall delivered over 13,000 babies during 
his thirty-seven year medical career, including 
Charlene Hull, the first baby born at the Rush- 
Schulkey-Wall Clinic. Nineteen years later, Dr. 
Wall delivered her first-born son, William C. 
McDonald Il. When Dr. Wall found out who 
Mrs. McDonald was, he did not charge her for 
his services. Dr. Wall served as president of the 
Tom Green Eight County Medical Society and 
president of the Texas Association of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists. 

When Dr. Rush eventually sold his interest 
in the clinic to his partners and moved to Corpus 
Christi, Dr. Schulkey became the president and 
senior surgeon of Clinic Hospital. Dr. Schulkey 
played a big part in the community when he 
served as president of the Kiwanis club and as 
president of the county’s medical society. He 
also served as vice president of the San Angelo 
School Board for a time. Dr. Schulkey retired 
after a stroke ended his medical career in 
December 1951. 

The Clinic went through a number of 
renovations through the years. It increased in 
size and went through three name changes. The 
first major expansion came in 1937. The clinic 
added a new wing, giving it a total of forty 
beds. It was at this time that the Rush- 
Schulkey-Wall Clinic changed its name to 
Clinic Hospital of San Angelo. It did not take 
long for the hospital to outgrow the small 
building. In 1946, Clinic Hospital purchased and 
renovated the Parish Apartments at 20 South 
Koenigheim. On January 1, 1947, all the doctors 
associated with the hospital moved into the new 
offices. The sixteen offices vacated by the 
doctors in the old building were converted to 


patient rooms, increasing the patient capacity 
to fifty-six. Another major expansion came in 
1951 when the hospital built an annex just 
east of the original structure. This new building 
housed doctor’s offices, central supply quarters, 
a maintenance shop, a library, and a conference 
room. This move allowed for the creation of 
four new patient rooms for a total of sixty beds. 

In 1953, Clinic Hospital dedicated its fully 
equipped polio ward, establishing San Angelo 
as an area treatment center. By 1955, the staff 
had increased to fifty-nine nurses, five x-ray 
technicians, two anesthetists, a dietitian, an 
assistant dietitian, and eleven cooks and other 
kitchen employees. The Clinic Hospital of San 
Angelo saw more expansion in 1957 when the 
original west wing was remodeled and enlarged, 
making it fireproof throughout. The hospital 
added twenty more beds for a total of eighty 
beds. The Clinic Hospital kept the patient 
capacity at eighty for the next twenty years. 
Through all the renovations at the Beaurgard 
location, Clinic Hospital became the first 
hospital in West Texas to be completely air 
conditioned by 1953. The hospital also built a 
large nurses’ home. In 1968, the hospital had 
another first when it installed carpet. 

In 1970, Clinic Hospital of San Angelo made 
the conversion to a non-profit hospital and 
changed its name to Clinic Hospital Foundation. 
This change opened many avenues for the 
hospital to receive federal aid for future 
expansions and improvement. It also made it 
easier for new physicians to join the clinic. 
They no longer had to buy into the medical 
practice as they had to do when the clinic was 
privately owned. A final increase in the 
hospital structure at the Beauregard site came 
in 1971 when a 5000 square foot addition was 
made to the medical office wing. 
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Clinic Hospital of San Angelo - 1942. Courtesy of JoAn and Thomas Earnest 


The Clinic Hospital Foundation soon saw the 
need for further expansion, but the Beauregard 
site was already filled to capacity. The hospital 
began looking for another site on which to 
build a bigger hospital complex. In December 
1975, Clinic Hospital Foundation purchased 
twenty-three acres on the corner of 
Knickerbocker and Sunset. Groundbreaking 


ceremonies for the new hospital took place in 
April 1976. In August 1977, trustees of the 
Clinic Hospital Foundation voted unanimously 
to change the name to Angelo Community 
Hospital to emphasize the community service 
to the citizens of the Concho Valley. 

Angelo Community Hospital began a ten year 
expansion program in 1980, two years ahead 


of schedule. During the decade, the hospital 
added a Day Surgery Unit, a MediCenter Walk- 
In Clinic, new surgical suites, and intensive 
care and intermediate care nursery facilities. 
Angelo Community Hospital was the first in 
San Angelo to have a helipad on its hospital 
grounds in 1971, making a difference when 
patients needed immediate care. In 1984, 
Angelo Community had the only cancer unit 
served by nurses trained specifically in this 
field. The hospital was also the first in San 
Angelo to open a heart catheter laboratory, 
beating Shannon West Texas Memorial 
Hospital by one month. Until September 1985, 
patients needing heart catheterization usually 
traveled to San Antonio in an ambulance with 
a nurse. 

Angelo Community Hospital has 165 beds 
ina 139,776 square foot facility and employs a 
staff of 650. It continues to play a vital role in 
the health and well-being of San Angelo and 
the Concho Valley. 

By Christy L. Coppedge 


DR. E. L. BATTS AND BONNIE (GREEN) BATTS 


Edward Lee Batts was born in 1872 in 
Bastrop, Texas, and graduated from the 
University of Texas at Austin in 1893. He 
then was a student at the University of Texas 
Medical Branch at Galveston from 1893 to 
1897. He came to the Tom Green County area 
in late 1899, suffering from “weakened lung” 
condition and seeking the therapeutic effect of 
the dry West Texas climate. 

Upon his arrival in San Angelo, Dr. Batts 
lived on the northside of the city, where it 
was thought the higher elevation of the area 
promoted rapid healing of respiratory diseases. 
A group of buildings known as “The 


Dr. Edward Lee Batts (1872 - 1933) 
He came to San Angelo ca. 1900. Courtesy of Fort 
Concho National Historic Landmark 
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Bungalows” were located in North Angelo. At 
the Bungalows, doctors treated cases such as 
Dr. Batts’ by restoring the patients to good 
health through prescriptions of plenty of 
sunshine, good diets, and ample rest as well as 
medication. 

After convalescing for the prescribed period 
of time, the young doctor was sound enough to 
resume his interrupted career. In 1902, a year 
after the Tom Green County Medical Society 
was established, Dr. Batts became a member 
of that organization. 

Minutes of the organization record diseases 
and medical cases the doctors faced, such as 
typhoid fever, sanitary needs in the town, anda 
special emphasis on the treatment of 
tuberculosis. The doctors joined together in 
promoting the location of a State Tubercular 
Sanatorium in San Angelo. The state sanatorium 
became a reality in 1912. 

Bonnie Green was born in 1899 in one of the 
officers’ quarters in the abandoned Fort 
Concho. She was a student at St. John’s Hospital 
Training School for Nurses when she and Dr. 
Batts met. They were married on July 20, 1921 
and she continued working as a private duty 
nurse for a short while. Five children were born 
to the couple. 

Dr. Batts continued to serve as one of the 
city’s leading physicians for more than 30 years. 
He died suddenly November 1, 1933, at the age 
of 61. Bonnie Green Batts, now a widow with 
four young children, at the age of 34 returned 
to her former career as a private duty nurse in 


Mrs. Bonnie Green Batts (1899 - 1955) 
County Health Nurse from 1937-1955. Courtesy of 
Tom Green County Historical Commission - Reprint 
San Angelo Marches On. 


order to support her family. She also took 
courses to prepare herself for the position of 
County Health Nurse. She served as County 
Health Nurse from 1937 until her death in 1955 
at the age of 56 years. 

Dr. E. L. Batts and Bonnie Green Batts served 
the Concho Valley residents with dedication to 
their medical professions and love for their 
fellowman. 


Historic Landmark 


Bonnie Green Batts and Dr. Ralph Chase, ca. 1948. Courtesy of Fort Concho National 


BAPTIST MEMORIALS 
GERIATRIC CENTER 


Baptist Memorials Geriatric Hospital began 
its operation June 24, 1951, with Mrs. Louis 
Gayer as its founder and administrator. Mrs. 
Gayer, C. A. Duncan and Gordon Kenley were 
the original trustees of the community project. 

The hospital was located on land given by 
the Cornick Estate, and the original building 
was built with funds donated by Sam Kistler. 
The original building had 24 beds, but constant 
expansion through the years has brought the 
hospital and nursing home units to the present 
315 beds. 

The hospital was given to the Baptist General 
Convention of Texas in 1957. This organization 
operates the Center today through its Board of 
Trustees, elected by the Convention. The 
present organization includes the Executive 
Director, Dr. Taylor Henley, along with Hospital 
and Nursing Home Administrator, W. D. 
McDonald, and Retirement Administrator, 
Mary Butts. The hospital reached its full stature 
in 1959, when it was accredited by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation. It is the only 
accredited hospital in this section specializing 
in geriatric care. The nursing home units are 
also accredited. 

The expansion program accelerated in 1959, 
when the chapel and two new wings were 
completed and with other additions in 1962. In 
1966, the Elsie Gayer Memorial Building was 
completed. This building provides additional 


patient space, x-ray, laboratory, and a complete 
therapy center. The next addition to the hospital 
was completed in April of 1978. A new 100- 
bed skilled nursing facility was completed in 
1981. The medical facilities now total 315 beds. 

Baptist Memorial Geriatric Center became 
the official name in 1968. This change reflects 
the expanding ministry that now includes (1) 
the hospital and nursing home units; (2) Baptist 
Memorials Village located on the 74-acre 
campus, with 75 cottages and 52 duplexes and 
the Retirement High-Rise with its 48 
apartments, 79 rooms and suites plus the 
cafeteria, for a total of 306 living units. 

The program of the Center has been 
developed to make the finest retirement and 
medical facilities available for retired and 
elderly persons. The continuing aim is to 
provide real security for all those who need this 
ministry. The total population of the Center has 
grown to over 650 and includes people from as 
many as 29 states and from all walks of life. 
The Center has been from its beginning a pilot 
project in the care of the aged. The present 
trustees and administration are dedicated to the 
development of both programs and facilities 
that will provide the very best of care for all 
who need us in the Name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

By Taylor Henley 


WEST TEXAS 
REHABILITATION 
CENTER 


Although West Texas Rehabilitation Center 
has only been in San Angelo since 1977, its 
founding philosophy of “neighbor-helping- 
neighbor’ is as old as the city itself. 

Rehab’s predecessor, the Handicapped 
Children’s Treatment Center was founded in 
1952 by the Young Women’s Service League 
(which later became the Junior League) and 
the Tom Green Eight-County Medical Society. 
They provided physical therapy from a facility 
located in the City Hall Plaza at 115 West Ist 
Street. Their primary audience was children hit 
by polio, because San Angelo had an incredibly 
high incidence of cases of the frightening, 
dibilitating disease. 

From the beginning, civic and health care 
volunteers knew the success of their efforts 
would depend on support from a community 
hard-hit by a devastating drought. They had 
faith, however, that the community would come 
through, and they would not be disappointed. 

A decade later in 1962, this organization — in 
an effort to expand services to include treatment 
of adults — changed its name to the West Texas 
Therapy Center for Children and Adults. A 
move in 1966 to the Baptist Memorials 
Geriatric Hospital at 902 N. Main enabled the 
Center to add even more treatment programs. 

In 1977, the Therapy Center turned over its 
assets to West Texas Rehabilitation Center of 
Abilene and WTRC-San Angelo opened in the 
building on Magdalen Street which had 
previously been occupied by Robert Massie 
Funeral Home. Danny Calhoun was elected as 
the first chairman of the San Angelo board of 
directors. Within three years, admissions had 
jumped from 300 to 1,000 and the 5,000 square 
feet of treatment space was bulging at the 
seams. 

The notion of a new WTRC-San Angelo 
facility gained momentum when the San 
Angelo Independent School District offered a 
3.5 acre tract of land at the corner of University 
and Jackson Street. City leaders, businesses and 
individuals, led by WTRC board chairman 
Richard Salmon and campaign chairman Lee 
Pfluger, joined hands and hearts to launch a $2.5 
million drive for a new treatment facility. A 
$500,000 challenge grant from the J. E. and L. 
E. Mabee Foundation of Tulsa, Okla., provided 
a tremendous boost to the campaign, and by 
the fall of 1982, hundreds turned out to tour 
the new facility which singer/supporter Rex 
Allen had christened “the house that love built.” 

The man who dared to dream the dream that 
resulted in the establishment of West Texas 
Rehabilitation Center — first in Abilene and 
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courtesy of Barney Barnhart 


subsequently in San Angelo — got his first job 
as a physical therapist in San Angelo. Shelley 
V. Smith worked at the Children’s Treatment 
Center and cared for polio patients at the Clinic 
Hospital, the forerunner to Columbia Medical 
Center. A year later, Smith went to Abilene to 


WTRC - San Angelo facility which is located at Jackson and University and opened in the fall, 1 982. Photo 


begin the rehabilitation program which grew 
from 17 patients and four employees to a 
nationally-recognized organization. He would 
lead and guide West Texas Rehab Center for 
37 years until his death in 1990, following a 
series of heart attacks. 


WTRC-San Angelo continues its proud 
tradition of providing help and hope to disabled 
children and adults through the delivery of 
quality care in physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, speech pathology, audiology, 
orthoptics, industrial rehabilitation and 
numerous support services. The thousands of 
adults and children served at WTRC-San 
Angelo and through outreach into the Concho 
Valley (54,454 from 1977-1997) are testimony 
to those visionary individuals who were 
determined to make a difference in this 
community during their lifetimes and even into 
the future. 

By Dee Lackey 


NEUROSURGERY IN SAN ANGELO 


Dr. Robert H. (Bob) LeGrand, Jr. was the first 
neurosurgeon to work and reside in San 
Angelo for more than six months. Prior to 
1976, a patient in need of a neurosurgeon’s 
care had to make a trip by air or ambulance to a 
hospital in San Antonio, Abilene or Lubbock. 
Sometimes a neurosurgeon would be requested 
to fly into San Angelo to treat the patient. 


| 


Dr. Robert H. LeGrand, Jr. 


“There is a town in West Texas that needs a 
neurosurgeon,” said an Air Force comrade to 
LeGrand in the fall of 1971. As a result of this 
information and also through the friendship 
of a San Angelo surgeon, Dr. LeGrand moved 
to San Angelo in July of 1976. He formed San 
Angelo Neurosurgical Association. His first 
office was located at 2102 Pecos Street. He 
practiced at this location for three years. 
Outgrowing that space, he moved to the Dr. K. 
B. Round building at 203 East Harris Street. 
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He saw patients for two years at this location 
and then in 1981 moved to his present location 
at 211 East College Street. 

Dr. LeGrand has served on the staff of all 
three hospitals in San Angelo since his arrival. 
Those include Angelo Community Hospital 
(formerly Clinic Hospital), Shannon Medical 
Center and St. John’s Hospital. He has been 
the only neurosurgeon in San Angelo on call 
for all three hospital emergency rooms for 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week since 1976. 

A new era came to San Angelo when 
emergency trauma response time was de- 
creased by the addition of an air ambulance 
helicopter to service west Texas. During the first 
years of this service, Dr. LeGrand was noted to 
have the second highest admissions from the 
Shannon helicopter, “MediVac I.” 

Dr. LeGrand has seen many changes in the 
field of neurosurgery. He is responsible for 
bringing many new techniques to San 
Angelo’s health care facilities. These include 
use of the KTP Laser for laser spine surgery, 
use of the microscope for microscopic spinal, 
nerve and brain surgery, the CUSA system (use 
of ultrasound for removal of brain and spinal 
tumors), the stereotactic biopsy system (for 
direct brain tumor biopsy) and many other new 
and innovative spine stabilization and 
instrumentation procedures. 

In the span of 21 years, Dr. LeGrand has only 
had five full-time employees. Those include 
Sharon Murphy (1976-1981), Sabra Biggers 
Hill (1978-1985), Barbara Williams (1981- 
present), Patsy Leonard (1985-present) and 
Gerri Goetz (199 1-present). He has served well 
over 10,000 patients from all over the central, 
west and southwest Texas area. This area 
includes, but is not limited to, Big Spring, 
Sweetwater, Abilene, Brady, Junction, Sonora, 


Del Rio, Ozona, Alpine, Fort Stockton, Odessa, 
and Midland. 

Dr. LeGrand continues to reside in the San 
Angelo area. He has remained an independent 
surgeon maintaining his office and staff at 211 
East College Street. He continues to provide 
his services to all people of this area and 
maintains his surgical privileges at all three 
hospitals in San Angelo. 

Dr. LeGrand graduated in 1964 from Wake 
Forest University in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. He received his M.D. degree in 1968 
from Bowman Gray School of Medicine. From 
1968 to 1970 and from 1972 to 1976, he was at 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tennessee, 
where he completed an internship, as well as 
residencies in surgery and neurosurgery. He 
served as a flight surgeon in the United States 
Air Force from 1970 to 1972. He completed a 
one year tour of duty in Vietnam. While in 
Vietnam he was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross Medal with one Oak Leaf Cluster, 
the Air Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters, 
Bronze Star Medal and Vietnam Campaign 
Ribbon with Star. He was also stationed at 
Brooks AFB in San Antonio and Bergstrom 
AFB in Austin. Dr. LeGrand was commissioned 
by the governor of Texas, Preston Smith, as an 
Honorary Texas Citizen in December of 1971. 

Dr. LeGrand is a Diplomate of the American 
Board of Neurological Surgery and is a Fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons. He is a 
member of the American Association of 
Neurological Surgeons, the Congress of Neuro- 
logical Surgeons, the Southern Neurosurgical 
Association, the Texas Medical Association, the 
Texas Assocation of Neurological Surgeons, the 
American College of Surgeons, and the Alpha 
Omega Alpha Honor Medical Society. 

Submitted by Doris Block 


ART, RECREATION 
AND SPORTS 


a 


COLTS BASEBALL TEAM - 1955 
Courtesy of San Angelo Standard-Times 
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SAN ANGELO 
MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS 


In 1980, a task force of local citizens was 
organized and wrote a statement of objectives 
and goals for the proposed San Angelo Museum 
of Fine Arts. In the spring of 1981, a non-profit 
corporation was formed and the newly 
assembled Board of Trustees consulted with 
museum professionals to plan for the high 
quality museum they envisioned for San 
Angelo. 

The Board of Trustees began to raise the 
funds to restore the Quartermaster Storehouse 
at Fort Concho National Historic Landmark as 
a fine arts museum. The location in the Fort 
complex provides an exposure of the fine arts 
to many persons who are attracted to the Fort 
for other purposes. The Board’s local fund- 
raising drive was significantly aided by a 
challenge grant from the San Angelo City 
Council utilizing Federal Community 
Development Funds. Generous citizens of the 
area promptly met the city’s challenge to 
finance restoration of the building. 


The new San Angelo Museum of Fine Arts. 


The San Angelo Museum of Fine Arts 
Building, the second oldest building on the Fort 
Concho grounds, contains a contemporary 
exhibition space of approximately 4800 square 
feet. The adaptive use plan for the building also 
provided for all the temperature and humidity 
controls necessary in an art museum. After one 
year of restoration the building was completed 
in March of 1983. During the restoration phase, 
the Board of Trustees decided to establish a 
permanent endowment fund, whose earnings 
could be used for the operating expenses of the 
museum. 

In 1984, the Board established an exhibits 
policy with the intent of showing the highest 
quality and most diverse visual arts exhibitions 
for the educational and cultural growth of the 
community. The Museum’s permanent 
collection was also begun with the donation of 
four sculptures by the Meadows Foundation of 
Dallas and a contemporary painting donated by 
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a local individual. In addition, the museum 
hired its first director, Howard J. Taylor, to 
further guide the development of SAMFA and 
build its reputation. 

The San Angelo Museum of Fine Arts opened 
to the public on April 19, 1985, with a notable 
premier exhibit lent by the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Library of Congress, the Harry 
Ransom Humanities Research Center and the 
Dallas Museum of Art. The Museum hosted 
eleven other exhibits in 1985 and organized six 
exhibits including The New Chair, a contem- 
porary installation of architect designed chairs 
which toured the nation. 

In September, 1999, the museum ceased its 
operation at Fort Concho, and moved into the 
newly constructed, thirty thousand square foot 


facility on the Concho River and Oakes Street. 
The new building was designed by the inter- 
nationally known firm of Hardy, Holzman and 
Pfeiffer Associates of New York and Los 
Angeles. The new building has garnered wide 
acclaim from the media and critics. In the new 
building the museum presents a wide array of 
exhibitions encompassing all the cultures of the 
world. The museum is also widely recognized 
for its National Ceramic Competition, which 
is held in even number years. The museum also 
has one of the most extensive education 
programs of any museum of its size. Other 
activities include frequent lectures, a chamber 
music series, a film series, cooking classes, and 
broad offering of special programs all year long. 
By S.A.M.F.A. 


SAN ANGELO SYMPHONY 


1949 ushered in a new era in the cultural 
history of Tom Green County when 10 brave 
souls determined that San Angelo was to have 
a symphony orchestra. These were: Mesdames 
C. B. Beall, Fred Frost, B. L. Gibson, Scottie 
Johnson, and Messrs. H. H. Batjer, Sr., Houston 
Harte, J. T. Houston, W. G. Hoyt, John 
McMillan, and Weldon Surber. The morning 
Times of November 15, 1949, blazoned 
“Symphony Scores Triumph at Premiere.” The 
orchestra was a reality and was on its way. 

The first conductor was Dr. Eric Sorantin, a 
native of Austria who immigrated to this 
country in 1932. The first concertmaster was 
San Angelo’s own Eleanor Batjer. Dr. Sorantin, 


with his great musical ability and his 
enthusiasm for a fine orchestra, guided the 
organization very successfully until 1967, at 
which time he resigned and was accorded the 
title “Founding Director.” 

Succeeding conductors were Mr. Charles 
Blackman of Dallas (1968-1972) and Mr. 
George Yeager of Abilene (1973-1978). Gene 
Chartier Smith was imported from the Lawton, 
Oklahoma Philharmonic in 1978 to become the 
first resident conductor and manager. Two of 
his objectives at that time were the artistic 
success and the financial solvency of the 
orchestra. Through his enthusiastic leadership 
and the efforts of a young vibrant Board, both 
to these have been met. 


Space precludes naming the hundreds of 
loyal people who have, following that first 
meeting, worked so faithfully. Mr. Travis Baker 
was the first President. Dozens of men and 
women have followed and presided over the 
Director’s Boards. These names would make a 
veritable “Who’s Who” of civic and cultural 
leaders of Tom Green County. 

One by-product is the Symphony Guild, 
organized in 1955 by Mrs. E. O. Oglesby, 
serving as an auxiliary to the Society, and 
promoting the understanding and appreciation 
of symphonic music. This group, with a large 
and growing membership, has been of 
inestimable benefit to the symphony. 

Another by-product, the Hemphill-Wells 
Sorantin Competition, now in its 29th year, 
brings approximately thirty young artists each 
year from throughout the United States to vie 
for the coveted award. Since 1979, another 
competition has been held for local students. 
Winners perform with the orchestra. 

In 1981, the Symphony Chorale was 
organized. Trained by James Queen of the 
Choral Department at Angelo State University, 
this group of 150 voices performs each year. 

Today the orchestra, composed of eighty 
musicians, is the symbol of intellectual and 
social well-being in Tom Green County, playing 
twelve concerts yearly to a combined audience 
of 14,800. The orchestra has touched thousands 
of Tom Green citizens and certainly has had a 
great impact on its history. 

By Scottie Johnson 


COUNTY PARKS 
PROGRAM 


Less than three months before Pearl Harbor, 
the 1,109 acre site for the Christoval State Park 
was bought by Tom Green County under terms 
of a new state law designed to facilitate 
expansion of Texas recreational resources. But 
after December 7, 1941, the national interest 
turned to defeating America’s enemies, and 
public funds were solely needed elsewhere than 
on state parks. 

Even so, the Joe and Sallie Pugh ranch tract 
already had provided a 100-acre riverside park 
and a high school gridiron at the community 
which Christoval Observer editor Frank C. 
Van Horn touted a half century ago as “the 
Queen of the Conchos” and “the beauty spot of 
West Texas.” And oil companies already were 
pressing the county to lease the park area for 
oil and gas exploration. “Now you can use the 
oil money without having to seek appro- 
priations from the state legislature as I do,” said 
Executive Director Frank Quinn of the Texas 
Parks Board. He had favored the Pugh ranch 
tract as a state park because of trees and cliffs 
on the three-quarter-mile riverfront and the 
scenic Eldorado-to-San Angelo view from atop 
Mt. Susan. Only in 1987 — 47 years after 


initiation of the county parks system — did the 
Mt. Susan nature park area find a permanent 
public use as the campus of the modern, all new 
Christoval High School 

To develop the first county park system, the 
county commissioners named an executive 
board composed of Chairman Julius J. Johnson, 
Secretary Grady Hill (who drew up the state 
law with Ralph Logan, county attorney), C. A. 
Roberson, J. M. Lea, and George Poulter. In 
1941-42, John M. Davenport succeeded George 
F. Jones as county judge, T. R. Logan 
supplanted Johnson as county parks board 
chairman, and John C. Mattox succeeded 
resigning J. M. Lea. T. B. Akin, who had a major 
hand in residential development on the north 
side of Lake Nasworthy as well as Mary E. Lee 
Park, later replaced Mattox. 

The first “parks advisory council” included 
J. W. Johnson, J. E. Batchler, Carter Rawlings, 
Walter Morgan, Oscar Brown, J. A. Caldwell, 
Clyde Vinson, W. E. Legg, Mrs. Joe Tharp, 
Emmett Cox, Henry Batjer, and R. L. Howard. 
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Delbert Caffey, County Commissioner of Precinct 
#3, put up the sign in October 1989, designating 
the park at Water Valley as Harper Park. Jake Z. 
Harper served as commissioner of Precinct #3 from 
1921 to 1956. Courtesy of McBride/Earnest 
Collection 


County commissioners during the 1940-41 
founding years were F. E. (Fess) Parker of San 
Angelo, Paul Gray of Mereta, Jake Z. Harper 
of Water Valley, and E. E. Foster of 
Knickerbocker. The state had expressed interest 
in commercial park tracts (the old Christoval 
Baptist Encampment grounds on both sides of 
the South Concho) and also a contiguous tract 
with Indian-era home ruins and a spring. So 
only the riverfront tracts were initially improved 
for county park and football field purposes. 

With establishment of Goodfellow Air Force 
Base imminent, the county parks board 
centered attention on developing Mary E. Lee 
Park on the south side of Lake Nasworthy 
across from another proposed state park site lost 
to “prior West Texas Utilities Company 
commitments.” 

Stone and concrete picnic units were soon 
added to Water Valley and Carlsbad Parks on 
the North Concho, and to Veribest, Mullin 
Crossing and 16-Mile Crossing Parks on the 
Main Concho, Spring Creek Park (under the 
Twin Buttes dam), and Mineral Wells Park 
north of Christoval. Several pioneer “watering 


crossings” on smaller creeks were improved to 
limited extents. 

Soon after the great war ended, jobs were 
needed by the returning military, and backers 
of the delayed North Concho flood control 
project renewed a push for a dam that would 
expand local water resources. Going to 
Washington in 1942, with Congressman O. C. 
Fisher as his secretary, Grady Hill renewed 
relations with leaders he’d met as co-founder 
of the West Texas Game and Fish Association, 
the Texas Wildlife Federation, and the 
Sportsmen’s Clubs of Texas. Of big help were 
executives of the Texas State Parks Board, the 
Texas Game and Fish Commission, and the 
federal counterparts. 

A major accomplishment was a change in 
federal rules to permit recreational values in 
justification of water projects. This one factor 
smoothed water storage financing for both the 
North Concho and the Del Rio (Amistad) 
international lake on the Rio Grande. At first 
they were basically for flood control. In WWII, 
one of Patton’s Generals, and in Korea the top 
commander, Lt. Gen. Bruce Clark, lent post- 
war support to launching of the North Concho 
project on which, as a captain, he had made the 
initial surveys after the September 17, 1936 
flood. 

By the time the dam impounded its first 
“conservative pool” waters, the reactivated 
county parks board had five park tracts com- 
mitted between Red Arroyo floodway and the 
Grape Creek community. The county started 
improving two tracts, directly across the lake 
from the outlet works tower centering the 
seven-mile-long earthern dam. 

By then the county had paid off the Christoval 
park land warrants and was taking in oil 
royalties along with grass lease revenues from 
Christoval and concessions percentages from 
three initial parks and two concessionaire- 
operated parks on North Concho Lake. 

Disagreements arose on policy and priority, 
largely regarding the Dry Creek Park at the head 
of North Concho Lake. No disputes flared in 
public, but the parks board turned all operations 
over to the legal boss — the commissioners court. 

As permitted under the state law authorizing 
cooperation among city, county, state and 
federal recreation agencies, the county shunted 
much of the North Concho parklands back to 
the Corps of Engineers, and pushed develop- 
ments on their tracts by San Angelo College 
and the Texas A&M Extension Service. Major 
educational and research developments ensued. 
Each university now has multi-million-dollar 
investments in lake area projects. 

On Lake Nasworthy, the City of San Angelo 
took over Mary E. Lee Park, development of 
outdoor facilities up the Middle Concho-Spring 
Creek branches, and assignment and super- 
vision of leased footage for homesites around 
the entire lake. 

By Grady Hill 
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SAN ANGELO 
PARKS 


The rivers and parks are among San Angelo’s 
greatest assets. The shade of the pecan trees 
along the river banks provided favorite 
gathering sites for entertainment and relaxation 
long before the city’s park system came into 
being. Early newspaper articles name several 
places that were on privately owned land but 
openly used by the public. 

The first park, City Park, is documented to 
have been a public park in 1905, having been a 
cattle corral on the eastern edge of town in the 
late 1880’s. An interesting situation developed 
around 1908 involving a railroad line and the 
Santa Fe Railroad company which resulted in 
the acquisition of the large Santa Fe Park in 
1913 and the establishment of the Santa Fe Park 
system and Parks Commission which has 
existed to this day. (See “Texas Railroads Come 
To The Concho Valley” in TRANSPOR- 
TATION.) 

A committee was appointed to acquire by 
deeds all lands and town lots, not already owned 
by the city, between the Santa Fe right-of-way 
on 4th Street and the intersection of the North 
Concho River and where Randolph Street 
intersects the North Concho in what was then 
the main part of town. The area purchased was 
named Santa Fe Parkland. 

Land was also purchased adjoining the four 
ward schools for playgrounds. The committee 
spent $21,247.50 for land and set aside 
$8,752.50 for improvement of the land. The rest 
of the $40,000 was placed in a trust fund with 
7/8ths of the proceeds from interest to be paid 
to the City Park Commission for upkeep of the 
parks and 1/8th to be added each year to the 
principal fund. 

The land deeds called for all property 
purchased to be at all times used for parks and 
playground purposes. Therefore, the city passed 
on August 4, 1913, an ordinance “establishing 
and pertaining to its parks,” and W. D. Blanks, 
T. C. Wynn and C. A. Broome were made Park 
Commissioners. A small tax was levied by the 
city for park maintenance. The refuse that had 
been dumped along the river front was 
removed, mesquite brush that grew in profusion 
was cleared, washes were filled, drainage 
regulated and a four-inch water main was laid 
along the outside of the park area between 
Beauregard Avenue and Abe Street. Lateral 
mains were laid to water the trees and shrubs 
on this 50-acre park-land designated as the 
Santa Fe Park and Playgrounds. 

The Civic League Park, fronting the west 
bank of North Concho River on West 
Beauregard Avenue, was given to the city by 
U. C. Taylor in 1911. A woman’s group, the 
Civic League, took care of the park. 

S. W. Merchant, a wool commissioner, gave 
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the land on the Northwest corner of the Central 
Fire Station around the turn of the century. 
Another ladies’ group, headed by Clarissa Frary 
and Mrs. W. S. Veck, “beautified” this land. 

A former county judge, C. T. Paul, and a real 
estate dealer, E. E. Bailey, gave land for park 
use just west of Abe Street on the south bank 
of the North Concho River. 

Total acreage under maintanence of City of 
San Angelo Parks Department in 2002 was 
estimated to be 333 acres. Every park has 
seasonal annuals, perennials and bulbous plants 
of many kinds. The Municipal Rose Garden, at 
Civic League Park, also had 800 rose bushes 
of 75 varieties. The Sunken Garden, on Avenue 
D and Abe Street added to the parks inventory 
in 1917, possibly has the largest number of 
varieties of cannas in any public garden in the 
United States. Some of the 40 varieties have 
originated as seedlings or mutations in this 
garden. 

Rio Concho Garden, near the Convention 
Center, has something blooming about 10 
months of the year. Also near the Convention 
Center is the Terrace Garden, offering change 
in areas of texture, color, form and bloom 
throughout the year. The Botanical Display or 
Gazebo Garden, across the street from the San 
Angelo Convention Center, has become a 
popular wedding site. There are sections of 
decorative screening about the gazebo that 
create areas of interest and vistas of planting, 
with flowering plants in bloom about 10 months 
of the year. 

The Bart DeWitt Park is a scenic drive along 
the river. Contained in the ten acres is the River 
Plaza area displaying the Mermaid Monument 
near the Celebration bridge. Throughout the 
city, some developers of residential areas have 
provided for parks within the new addition. 

The above mentioned parks that adjoin the 
rivers and many other parks (totaling 31) offer 
golf, tennis, fishing, picnicking, scenic river 
drives, river trails, fountains, ball fields, play- 
grounds and a foot bridge. There are also 
beautiful water lilies, native flora and botanical 
gardens. 

The first city park superintendent, Dr. A. N. 
Carlin, served from 1925 to 1954. James M. 
Rogers became park superintendent and served 
until 1989. During Rogers’ | tenure, the parks 
doubled in size and were greatly improved. In 
In the spring of 1988, Rogers began developing 
in Civic League Park a collection of rare lilies 
with both day and night bloomers in-season. 
Jerrell Harmon served as park superintendent 
from 1989 to 2000. Carl White became park 
superintendent on March 31, 2000. 

The parks have greatly expanded sine 1955. 
Bond issues have enabled the development of 
neighborhood and riverside parks, such as the 
River Plaza and the River Trail. El Paseo de 
Santa Angela, located at South Orient and 
Avenue D, hosts many community activities. 
The eight acres features a tiered plaza, covered 


pavilions, and walkways, the art museum, Olde 
Town, and Senior Centers. The annual Pops 
Concert on July 3, held in the open-air 
riverstage and in conjunction with the fire- 
works display, has grown to become the second 
largest attended independence celebration in 
Texas. 

As San Angelo has grown in population, the 
rivers and parks continue to be beautiful assets 
and favorite places for recreation, relaxation 
and celebration. 

Submitted by Wilma Gardner, 

taken from a brief history of the parks 
by Dr. A. N. Carlin, with updated material 

from James M. Rogers and Car] White. 


SAN ANGELO 
MUNICIPAL 
SWIMMING 

POOL 


In September, 1936, a devastating flood 
swept down the North Concho River and 
overwhelmed San Angelo. When the ravaging 
flood waters receded the terrible damage done 
by the flood was sickeningly evident. Among 
the losses were the parks along the river and 
the only public swimming pool. 

Over the fall and winter clean-up after the 
flood took place, damages were assessed, and 
plans for rebuilding were begun. The need for 
anew municipal swimming pool and restoration 
of the city parks were recognized. Possibilities, 
then plans, were discussed among City leaders. 
In late May of 1937, the Park Board began 
drafting a petition to call a $100,000 bond 
election to restore and extend the park system, 
build a swimming pool and tennis courts. 

Early in April, the City Commission had 
called for engineering and surveying reports to 
be submitted by A. N. Carlin, the parks 
superintendent. In his report later that month, 
the superintendent stated that the cost of 
restoring the parks would be $28,812. The 
report related that $15,999 of the total amount 
might be secured from the WPA, a federal 
program to create jobs for many out of work 
Americans during the Great Depression. Both 
Charles W. Hobbs, chairman of the Parks 
Board, and Mr. Carlin advised the City 
Commission of this recommendation. 

The City Commission subsequently 
instructed Olin Blanks, City attorney to find the 
attorney’s general opinion as to San Angelo’s 
authority under its charter to vote bonds for 
expansion and improvement of the park system. 
A program for improving and restoring the 
parks, golf course, swimming pool and tennis 
courts, which would cost between $175,000 
and $180,000, could be carried out with a 
$100,000 bond issue augmented by WPA funds. 


Municipal Swimming Pool, Works Progress Administration Project. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical 
Commission 


Henry E. Jackson, Parks Board member, stated 
during the Commission meeting that a revenue 
bearing swimming pool would be a public 
utility. 

Work proceeded to develop the items to be 
included in the bond issue. In early June, a 
petition signed by 509 qualified voters, 79 more 
than necessary, requesting the calling of a 
$100,000 parks improvement bond election was 
presented to the Commission. The Commission 
then called for the bond election to take place 
on July 6. It was announced that those who 
owned and have rendered for municipal 
taxation any sort of property, real or personal, 
would be entitled to vote in the bond election. 

The election was discussed and debated by 
most San Angelo citizens; however, the 
property owners defeated the $100,000 park 
slate by nearly 2 to 1. Even so, many citizens 
declared to be in favor of revenue for con- 
struction of a swimming pool. It was deter- 
mined that the WPA could supply 50% to 60% 
of the costs for materials and 95% of the labor 
costs for construction of the pool. The $35,000 
to $40,000 pool was estimated to cost 
swimmers between $15,000 and $18,000. The 
cost of the pool would be paid back from fees 
to swim in the pool. 

The City Commission decided to appoint a 
citizens committee of five or six individuals to 
recommend a site for a pool to be built by 
means of revenue bonds. The committee 
appointed consisted of Louis Gayer, H. Grady 
Heard, Silas Izard, George Bailey and 
Bernadine Upton Sheffield. 

For the swimming pool, things seemed to be 
going very well when, on August 10, 1937, City 
Attorney, Olin Blanks, ruled that the Park Board 
could not obligate itself to repay the $10,000 
loaned from the general fund for a portion of 
the cost of pool construction, which, it had been 
anticipated, would be repaid within five years. 
The feeling of disappointment was shared by 
many city leaders. They had counted on this 
means to recondition the parks and to con- 
struct a pool and tennis courts. 

Then, in September, a year after the deva- 
stating flood, the matter of locating a proposed 
municipal swimming pool was reopened by the 


City Commission as members recalled 
developments over the preceding week when 
the Commission proposed locating the pool on 
a fourteen acre city owned tract in North Angelo 
(currently the site of Northside Recreation 
Center.) Mayor Dorsey B. Hardeman proposed 
further negotiations with West Texas Utilities 
Co. toward securing the stand pipe location. As 
a result, City Manager C. W. Meadows, Sr., 
was instructed by the Commission to make 
WTU an offer of $3,500 for the section of the 
block fronting on Avenue A and extending north 
to the river. An alternate proposal which was 
possible was that the City would lease the 
property during the life of a proposed bond 
issue with the option to purchase the property 
at that time for $5,750, the price asked by 
WTHU. The eventual purchase price was to come 
from pool operations. 

It was again determined that an election 
should be called to determine the location of 
the swimming pool and whether revenue or tax 
bonds would be voted to finance the project. 
Also, Henry Batjer, WTU super-intendent, 
made it known that WTU would sell the block 
fronting on Avenue A and extending to the river 
less 190’x100’ on Chadbourne St. for $3,000. 

On October 12, City Manager Meadows 
reported that the City had received a 90 day 
option on the Avenue A property. The Council 
then determined to submit to the voters tax 
bonds to finance the pool, the revenues derived 
from pool operations to be applied to retiring 
the bond issue, if authorized. Also to be 
included on the ballot was a choice as to 
location: the North Angelo location or the 
Avenue A location. 

In October, the Santa Fe Railroad Co. gave 
the City additional lands for parks. This 
increased interest in swimming pool and tennis 
court construction. 

But, the bond election was delayed until there 
could be a decision concerning the legality of 
including the site preference on the ballot. The 
Standard-Times reported on November 30, that 
property owners with poll tax receipts could 
vote on December 16, on the $35,000 in bonds 
which would mature over twenty years at 
interest up to 4%. Voters could also mark a 


preference for the location of the pool. If the 
WPA were to assist the full amount of the bonds, 
they would not be issued. 

Even though the bond election had not been 
held, John G. Becker and Leonard R. Mauldin 
submitted preliminary sketches of the bath 
house for the pool. The pool was to be 60’x 
150’ with a circulation and purification system. 
The use of native stone was specified to be 
included in the plans. 

By December 15, support for the pool was 
strong. Only those tax paying citizens who had 
rendered property for taxation could express 
their preferences by voting. An unofficial ballot 
which had to be signed by the voters was offered 
so that voters could express their choice as to 
location for the pool. The choices were 25th 
St. at Magdalen and the old stand pipe site on 
Avenue A. 

It was reported on December 17, 1937, that 
an application is to be filed next week by the 
city for a WPA project which may reduce the 
City’s expenditure on its $35,000 swimming 
pool project which was approved by the voters 
the previous day. It was anticipated that a 
$12,000 to $15,000 savings could come about. 

Of the 3,000 eligible voters, 267 favored the 
finance plan while 201 opposed it. 247 favored 
the stand pipe location while 179 opposed it. 

A title check was begun by the City Attorney 
on the favored site, almost a city block. On 
October 11, the City took an option to buy the 
property for $3,000. The property was valued 
on the tax rolls at $14,000. This property had 
the added value of providing access to the lake 
created by Johnson Dam which had been built 
by the J. Willis Johnson Foundation for boating 
and canoeing. Revenues from the pool were to 
make it self-supporting and expedite the 
liquidation of the bonds outstanding which had 
arate of 3 1/4%. 

In January, 1938, it was reported that WPA 
approval of the pool project was virtually 
assured in a letter from Congressman Charles 
South. In it he stated the WPA would furnish 
all labor plus $5.00 in material costs for each 
man who worked a month. However, delay in 
securing final approval of the bond issue caused 
beginning construction on the pool to be put 
off. 

Finally, on March 22, work actually began. 
Findlater Hardware was awarded the bid on 
valves for the pool and West Texas Lumber was 
awarded the doors and other lumber products. 
J. P. Burden, City engineer was appointed to 
select the tiles for the showers and bathrooms. 
In spite of the abundance of unemployed labor, 
skilled labor was in short supply and it took 
three shifts required by WPA regulations to do 
the work ordinarily handled by one. 

All of those interested in the pool were 
anticipating a summer, 1938, opening and plans 
for such an event were initiated as work 
continued on the pool, bath house and tennis 
courts. But work grounded to a halt when pink 
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$21,648 for a total cost of $50,638 
for the municipal swimming pool 

and amenities. 
Over the winter and into the 
_ spring, the new pool sat waiting to 
©WH open to enthusiastic, eager 
swimmers. On April 11, 1939, the 
Standard-Times announced the new 
see WY pool would definitely open on April 
29, in conjunction with the Boy 
Scout Circus scheduled at the same 
time. Tex Robertson, manager of the 


Municipal P Pool - . Exhibition on day of grand opening, April 29, University of Texas 
1939. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Society/West Texas Swim team, would bring 


Collection/Angelo State University 


tile was sent to finish the pool when cream color 
had been ordered. So an August 15, opening 
was envisioned. Then it was learned that WPA 
labor would be lost if construction was delayed. 
J. P. Burden was chosen to resolve the tile 
dilemma. 

Despite the hopes and plans to open the 
beautiful new pool that summer, it was not 
to happen and an opening had to be projected 
into 1939. However, actual construction by 
the WPA was completed on October 8, 1938. 
A. M. Johnson was the WPA building 
superintendent on this pool which was 165’ 
long and 60’ wide with a minimum depth 
of 30” holding 400,000 gallons of water. The 
WPA had spent $28,985, $23,342 for certi- 
fied labor, $2,023 for supervision and 
$3,519 for materials. The City’s cost was 


two outstanding swim- 
mers from the men’s team by the 


name of Keifer and Flanagan to 

perform at the opening. 
J.M. T. (Salty) Sparks, previously 

named manager of the pool | 

announced the arrangements for the | 

grand opening. The Junior Chamber jij 

of Commerce were to be sponsors V 

of the event. Orient St. was being (= 

improved and the tennis courts were 

ready for the concrete to be poured. Some of 

the playground equipment was in place and the 

rest was expected soon. Swim suits to rent were 

purchased by the City Commissioners and were 

expected to arrive prior to the opening. Baskets 

to hold patrons belongings were also on order 

and expected soon. Manager Sparks was 

building a sixteen passenger boat to be used 


CENTRAL RECREATION CENTER 


The City of San Angelo was informed by 
Odene Crawford, Area Agency on Aging 
Director, in June, 1976, that Administration on 
Aging funds were available for the renovation 
of an existing city facility which would be 
utilized as a recreation center for senior citizens. 

The old Central Fire Station at 200 South 
Magdalen had recently been vacated when the 
firemen moved into their new facility at 306 
West Ist. Due to its location between two 
retirement centers, Hotel Cactus and Rio 
Concho Manor, and in the central city target 
area with a high population of low income 
elderly, it was an ideal site for a multipurpose 
recreation center for the elderly. The adjacent 
City Park enhanced the site for activities, 
programs, and services for the elderly. 

To fulfill the requirements of a Multi- 
purpose Recreation Center, the old Central Fire 
Station needed to be completely renovated. 
The City of San Angelo requested federal funds 
from Title V in the amount of $29,400 to be 
used for this renovation and for initial 
equipment for the purpose of administering a 
varied Senior Citizens Program. 

In February, 1977, the federal funds were 
approved by the Administration on Aging and 
work began. On Wednesday, October 5, 1977, 
Central Recreation Center at 200 South 
Magdalen had a grand opening ceremony. 
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Among the dignitaries present were Mayor Tom 
Parrett, Fire Chief Gene Killgore, local 
television show hostess Pat Attebery, and City 
Council Members Cato Cedillo, Don Griffis, 
James Hershberger, Troy Tucker, C. J. 
Holtkamp, and Kenneth McNease. Senior 
Center Director, Helen Lewellen, served as 
Mistress of Ceremonies. Mr. Howard I. 
Purkey, recreation board member, delivered 
the invocation. 

Under the Older Americans Act, Title VII 
funding was made available to the Concho 
Valley Council of Governments Area Agency 
on Aging for the implementation of a nutrition 
program for senior citizens. This funding made 
it possible for seniors (60 years of age and 
older) to have lunch Monday through Friday at 
the Senior Recreation Center. Jim Killgore was 
hired as the first Nutrition Project Director on 
October 1, 1977, to oversee the nutrition program. 

The Center provides counseling, information, 
employment, and referrals to older people. All 
programs and services for the city’s elderly are 
conducted at the center. A wide variety of 
purposeful, satisfying leisure time activities are 
also conducted at the Center. 

W. L. McInnis, Jr., Recreation-Super- 
intendent, and the Recreation Department Staff 
continue to administer all programs at the 
Central Recreation Center. 


for scenic rides at the opening and during the 
season on Johnson Lake between Oakes and 
West Beauregard Bridges. 

Green-blue water from the city’s water mains 
filled the new pool Thursday, April 27, assuring 
all was ready for Saturday’s opening. Water 
inlets opened at three o’clock, Wednesday and 
the pool filled to capacity in eight hours. Flood 
lights were turned on to test them. The first 
swimming was to be permitted at 9:00 a.m. 
Saturday. 
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This is a reprint of a postcard. 


795 persons paid to swim during the first two 
days of operation, 192 adults and 603 children 
and Manager Sparks’ passenger motorboat 
made many trips up and down Johnson Lake. 
The opening had been up to expectations and 
the municipal pool began its long service to the 
children and adults of San Angelo. 


SPORTS 


How in the world can one six-letter word 
encompass all that sports does. We’ ve had state 
champions in football, basketball, track, golf 
and tennis. We’ve had national champions in 
football. We’ve had major leaguers and 
professional football players. 

As far back as 1884 a “townies” baseball 
team went across the Concho River to play a 
team from Fort Concho. Back in that day Jack 
Miles was the best rodeo cowboy ever. Back in 
the infancy of Tom Green County there was 
boxing. One of the first bouts that anyone can 
recall was between Mats White and Charles 
Golden. Only those at the fight knew who won. 

Some of the names tied to Tom Green 
County sports belong to tennis champions Cliff 
and Nancy Richey, professional baseball stars 
Norm Cash and Willie Stargell and pro football 
standout Jack Pardee. The brother-sister duo 
of Cliff and Nancy Richey were the best to ever 
take to the courts. Both were ranked No. | in 
the United States in the 1960s. Both were 
inducted into the Texas Sports Hall of Fame in 
January, 1984, and Cliff won several tourna- 
ments on the senior circuit. Norm Cash grew 
up in Justiceburg, between Snyder and Post, but 
came to San Angelo to attend junior college. 
Cash played baseball under Phil George at SAC 
and also helped the football team. Cash went 


were for McBurnett - Leading Jewelers, Henderson’s, Lake View Lots, and Hunter- 
Alexander. Courtesy of Mrs. Joe Cornelison 


on to lead the American League in batting 
two times and was a member of the Detroit 
Tigers’ 1968 World Championship team. Cash 
drowned during 1986 in a boating accident in 
Northern Michigan. Willie Stargell played for 
the old San Angelo Pirates in the Sophomore 
League and was known at that time as Wilver 
Stargell. While in San Angelo, the future Hall 
of Famer was a 19-year-old first baseman. Jack 
Pardee learned his football in the six-man 
world of Christoval, yet went on to play on 
championship teams in the National Football 
League. In 1987, Pardee became coach at the 
University of Houston. Another former San 
Angeloan went on to enjoy NFL fame in the 
person of Don Maynard. Although better 
known for being a graduate of Colorado City 
High School, the NFL Hall of Famer tried in 
vain to make the squad at the San Angelo High 
School. 

George Henshaw, Jr., led the effort to bring 
international polo competition to the area when 
he began development of a polo complex. On 
the property Henshaw built a 30,000 square 
foot barn with cork floors and 80 stalls and open 
stables for 120 horses. He brought polo to the 
area when a Mexican Army team came to town 
to play the locals before a crowd estimated at 
5,000. Despite the fact that Wes-Tex Stables 
and Blakeney Downs were opened at the site 
in 1941, the success of the sport in the 
community was doomed. 

Team Sports started to make their mark on 
Tom Green County in the 1920s when the 1928, 
1929 and 1930 San Angelo High School relay 
teams won state track championship. In 1929 
the quartet of Barney “Little Red” Haley, Tom 
Morrison, Ramon “Pootsy” Jones and Louis 
“Smokey” Brothers won the state title. In 1930 
Henry Orr and T. R. Odam teamed with 
Brothers and Jones to win the national 
champion-ship. 

The San Angelo Longhorns started play in 
1910 and ended a year later. In the early 20s, 
the San Angelo Broncos were formed and began 


play in the West Texas 
Baseball League, 
playing their games 
at the old Fort 
Concho Park. The 
team lasted two years. 
The Colts survived the 
longest, playing in 
both the Longhorn and 
later, Southwestern 
Leagues, from 1948 
until 1957. The Colts, 

"and Stargell’s Pirates, 
played at Guinn Field. 

In 1943, the San 
Angelo High School 
football team defeated 
Highland Park in the 
semifinals and Lufkin 
in the finals to win the 
state championship. That Scots team boasted 
three future NFL Hall of Famers in Bobby 
Layne, Kyle Rote and Doak Walker. 

In 1966, San Angelo’s Bobcats were coached 
by Emory Bellard, later the head coach at Texas, 
Texas A&M, and Mississippi State. Bellard had 
a talent for bringing out the best 
in athletes and the Bobcats of 1960 to 1965 
owned their district, winning three district 
titles. In 1966, the “Cats again won district - 
on their way to a state championship victory 
over Spring Branch in Austin. 

San Angelo enjoyed success on the hard- 
woods as well when the 1963 Bobcats won the 
state championship 62-49 over Spring Branch. 
In 1975, the boys golf team won the state 
championship. There have been other 
successful tennis players in addition to the 
Richeys - players like Johnny White and Joe 
Williams who also won state titles. The 
Christoval Cougars have made two trips to the 
state championship game also. 

San Angelo Lake View High School has 
fought the “small school” image over the years. 
The Chiefs and Maidens have nothing to be 
ashamed of when it comes to athletic prowess. 
A speedster named Rocky Woods remains Lake 
View’s biggest claim to fame, setting many 
track records at the school. On the tennis courts, 
Lake View has had numerous athletes advance 
all the way to the state tourney. The journeys 
culminated in May, 1988, when sisters Manda 
and Janda Lopez came from behind to win the 
State Class 4A doubles title. It was the third 
year in a row for the twins to advance to state, 
but only the first time they had made the title 
match. 

In 1957, the Rams won the Junior College 
Athletic Association national championship 
under Phil George, posting a 31-2 record. In 
1978, the Rams won the National Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics football champion- 
ship with Jim Hess at the helm. Two players 
off that team went on to play professional 
football - wide receiver Alvin Garrett of the 


Washington Redskins and running back Jerry 
Aldridge of the Oakland Raiders. Wall’s 
Clayton Weishuhn played at ASU before 
retiring from an NFL career with the New 
England Patriots and Green Bay Packers in 
May, 1988. Another ex-ASU player who also 
spent time in the NFL is Ken Kennard of the 
Houston Oilers. 

In 1987, the Rams shared the Lone Star 
Conference Title after defeating Texas A&I 
in Kingsville, then went on to make the NCAA 
Division II National play-offs. Consensus 
All-American Pierce Holt was the 39th player 
taken in the NFL draft. He went on to win two 
Super Bowl rings with the San Francisco 49ers 
and later played for the Atlanta Falcons. 

The 1987-88 Rams’ basketball team 
advanced to the national tournament under 
Coach Ed Messbarger. Messbarger has won 
over 500 games but none was any bigger than 
the LSC-clinching contest over arch-rival 
Abilene Christian University. 

The ASU men’s track team has become a 
national power under David Noble and in May, 
1988, ASU hosted the Division II national 
championships. So impressed with the 
community and the facility were NCAA 
officials that the school was immediately 
offered the opportunity to host championships 
in 1991 and 1992. 

One of ASU’s greatest track stars, Ghanan 
Josh Owusu, finished fourth in the 1976 
Olympics in the long jump. In recent years 
gymnastics, swimming and soccer have all 
become popular in Tom Green County with local 
swimmers and gymnasts winning state titles. 

The recording of what has happened belongs 
to the sports writers. Bob Milburn’s column, 
Sport-O-Scope, ran from the early 1950s until 
his death in 1975. A West Texas sports writing 
legend was Blondy Cross, at the Standard- 
Times from 1929 until his death in 1965. A 
boxer in college, Blondy was controversial and 
brash, always wearing a letter jacket from a 
team on the other side of the field. He always 
said the ones who disliked him bought the paper 
to see what he said about them and his friends 
bought the paper for the same reason. 

By John Walker 


SAN ANGELO 
STADIUM 


The athletes from San Angelo play in one of 
the finest facilities in this part of the country, 
San Angelo Stadium. The facility seats 17,500 
fans in a horseshoe configuration. The facility, 
built in 1956, is owned by the San Angelo 
Independent School District and is home to 
the San Angelo Central Bobcats and the 
Angelo State Rams. 

The facility has an eight-lane all weather 
track surrounding the field which plays host to 
the San Angelo Relays, one of the largest prep 
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track meets in the country. The track and 
stadium facilities are also used by the com- 
munity for both recreational and philanthropic 
activities. 

The first game in the stadium was held 
September 28, 1956, as the San Angelo Bobcats 
defeated Arlington Heights in front of a crowd 
of over 10,000 fans. 

The stadium was expanded in 1963 to its 
present horseshoe configuration of 17,500 seats. 
Minor renovations, including expansion of the 
press box and resurfing of the track, have helped 
maintain the stadium as one of the top facilities 
in the country. 

On a side note, photographs of the stadium 
were featured in a exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City as an outstanding 
example of modern engineering. 

Source: Angelo State University 


BASEBALL TEAM 
IN SAN ANGELO, 
1895 


An early-day baseball team. Courtesy of Fort 
Concho National Historic Landmark 


A meeting of the young men of San Angelo 
took place last Monday evening in the office 
of Judge S. E. Taylor for the purpose of 
organizing a baseball association. 

John W. Dunn was elected temporary 
chairman and Charlie Warren temporary 
secretary. The meeting being called, its object 
was stated and the following officers were 
elected: J. B. Taylor, president; J. G. Murphy, 
vice president; John Kelly, secretary and 
treasurer; Charlie Warren, first captain; Henry 
Moon, assistant captain. Henry Moon, R. H. 
Warren and Will Veck were appointed as a 
committee to call upon Mr. J. B. Taylor 
concerning his election as president of the 
association. It was moved, seconded, and 
resolved that the two captains be consulted in 
regard to all necessary purchase of baseball 
goods, also in the matter of challenges, etc. 

Motion made and seconded that the captains 
in the absence of superior officers be given the 
power to call a meeting whenever necessary to 
preside. Carried. 
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The following is a list of members: 


Charlie Warren Pink West 

R. A. Gregory Ned Jones 

R. H. Warren Eddie Hubbell 
Phil Lane A. R. Burges 
Will Deaton Henry Moon 
Will Veck B. C. Alexander 
Den Keating John Kelly 
Mike Norton John Lee 
Teed Cope Bob Booth 

T. S. Sharpe John W. Dunn 
John Hagelstein Jim Norton 

J. G. Murphy Walter Hewitt 
Arthur West Chas. Broome 


A baseball game at Fort Concho. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


A. E. Moody 
Eugene Moon 
Finis Barlow 
Will Newton 
Frank Rimes 
E. Blanchard 
Will Burnett 
Mercer Windrow 
Sam Price 
Joe Kimble 
Tom Jones 


Taken from the San Angelo 
Standard, week of May 18, 1895. 
By Mrs. Betty Jane Smith 


THE SAN ANGELO COLTS 


The San Angelo Colts, San Angelo’s 
professional minor league baseball club, was 
first started by C. West in 1947. 

He had a 10 year lease on a 30 acre cow 
pasture on North Randolph Street and had 
constructed a stadium with grandstand, fences, 
park and parking area, lighting equipment and 
other facilities, and named it Colt Stadium. He 
had a franchise to operate the baseball team in 
the City of San Angelo as a member of the 
Longhorn League. 

On June 19, 1948, West sold the Stadium 
together with the player contracts and franchise 
to Gordon Kenley, Trustee. It was then 
incorporated as San Angelo Colts, Inc. and the 
Principal stockholder was W. A. Guinn. Other 
businessmen in San Angelo who supported 
the Colts owned 48% of the stock with W. A. 
Guinn owning 52%. Some of the original 
stockholders were: 

W. P. Barnes, H. C. Biggs, E. E. Bradford, 
Gerald Breeding, E. D. Cox, C. H. Brazeale, 
Nathan Donsky, P. P. Ewald, J. Mart Findlater, 
Loy Gandy, Jean Gunn, George Golightly, 
Leasel A. Harris, O. D. Harrison, Houston 
Harte, L. B. Horton, Sr., Horton, Yaggy & 


Kenley, Sidney Hudson, Allen Ingrum, W. W. 
Jackson, Jack Kelly, Gordon Kenley, G. C. 
Kerley, W. E. Kimrey, Sr. and Jr., L. Krist, W. 
W. McIntire, Grady Mathison, Virgil Powell, 
Joe Sanger, Scott Snodgrass, A. R. Schantz, 
Robert P. Taylor, R. L. Vaughan, Frank Vogel, 
Massie West and others. W. A. Guinn was 
president; other officers were W. P. Barnes, 
vice president; and Gordon Kenley, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Some of the players acquired by the Colts in 
1948 were: Baker - pitcher; Cox - pitcher; 
Guthrie - pitcher; Mills - catcher; Smithart - 
2nd baseman; Phillips - utility; Cowley - 3rd 
baseman; Malvica - utility; Jenks - catcher; Jobe 
- utility; Murphy - outfield; Chuley - outfield; 
Ellis - pitcher; Fry - pitcher; and Jake McClure 
- outfielder. 

In 1949 a new 15 year lease was negotiated 
with John R. Wade of Carrowmore, Ballinasloe, 
Ireland, owner of the 30 acre pasture. John R. 
Wade was a grandson of R. Rochefort Wade 
who came to Tom Green County in the early 
1880’s and established a cattle empire. R. R. 
Wade had a large ranch in northwestern Tom 
Green, Coke and Sterling Counties and used 
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the 30 acres near San Angelo for a holding 
pasture when he brought his cattle in to be 
shipped to market. R. R. Wade sold this ranch 
in 1910; it was later bought by L. T. Clark of 
Quanah, Texas, who conveyed it to his son, the 
late L. C. (Crit) Clark. The 30 acre tract was 
retained by Wade. John R. Wade owned a 
large plantation in Kenya, Africa. 

W. A. Guinn rebuilt the stadium and 
improved the grounds, and it was one of the 
best minor league baseball facilities in the 
United States - was better than some of the 
Texas League Team fields. 

1 (S. E. Adams) first bought some stock in 
the Colts in 1952. After Bill Guinn’s death, 
Mrs. Guinn (Mozelle) became president, I 
became vice president and Clint Brazeale, 
secretary-treasurer. We renamed the field, 
Guinn Field. 

In 1954 I bought Mrs. Guinn’s interest in the 
Colts and became president. Emmitt Cox and 
W. J. Green were vice presidents, Gerald 
Breeding, secretary, and Clyde Biggs was 
treasurer. Directors were C. H. Brazeale, 
Nathan Donsky, Ed Harte, Allen Ingrum, 
Gordon Kenley, G. C. Kerley, W. W. McIntire, 
Grady Mathison and Frank Vogel. New stock- 
holders about this time were W. J. Green, 
Howard Green, Mr. & Mrs. G. R. Bishop, 
Ernestine Behrens, DeCoty Coffee Co., Olin 
Blanks, Oscar Ummelmann, Joe Zentner, W. 
E. Olive, T. R. Salvato, C. A. McDonald, 
Maynard Coghill, Virgil Musick, Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., Ed Grice, Lee Sanders, J. W. 
Wolslager. Pat McLaughlin was hired as 
general manager in 1954. 

The Colts in 1949, 1951, 1953 and 1955, 
were in the playoffs. In 1949, we were 
eliminated in the first round by Big Spring by 
4-0. In 1951, we won the season-long play by 
10-1/2 games, but lost the championship to 
Odessa. In 1953, we lost the opening playoff 
round to Midland. 1955 was our year. We won 
the League Pennant by a win over Carlsbad on 
Sept. 2. We then went on to win the Longhorn 
League Championship with a winning streak 
of 8 straight. Our players that year were: Art 


Bowland, Elias Osorio, Orval McElrath, Ben 
Bonine, Herm Charles, Marshall Epperson, 
Sherwood Brewer, Ron Shirley, Dick Drain, 
Speedy Gonzales, Jeff Williams, Gene 
Houradou, Jody Phipps, Gil Guerra, Ben Lott 
and Jake McClure. 

The Longhorn League consisted of eight 
clubs, Odessa Eagles, Artesia Nu Mexers, 
Roswell Rockets, Carlsbad Potashers, Hobbs 
Boys, Midland Indians, Big Springs Cops and 
San Angelo Colts. Ten percent of the gate 
receipts went to the League. During the 
playoffs, 25% of the gate receipts went to the 
players. 

Professional baseball was not a money 
making proposition. Attendance was good until 
television and the bonus to college students 
came along, then it was doomed. Carlsbad, 
Odessa and Big Spring folded their franchises 
in 1955. The San Angelo Colts continued for 
another year but with the loss of the other 
clubs, the Longhorn League came to a close. 

There was an early professional baseball team 
in San Angelo, known as the “Shepherders,” and 
they played off Bird Street; this was in the 1920’s. 
This is where I first knew Nathan Donsky, in 
about 1927 or 1928. He was selling Cokes and 
cushions at the Sheepherder’s ball park. 

By S. E. Adams 


THE NEW 
SAN ANGELO COLTS 


In the fall of 1998, Dr. Robert K. Hegglund, 
Dean of College of Professional Studies, and 
Harlan L. Bruha, Director of Small Business 
Development Center at Angelo State Univer- 
sity, decided to bring professional baseball 
back to San Angelo after a 40 year absence. 

The Texas-Louisiana Professional Baseball 
League officials were contacted and a 
sanctioned team was purchased in the spring 
of 1999. San Angelo was added to the league 
for the 2000 season with play to commence in 
May 2000. Other teams in the AA Caliber 
league were Amarillo and Rio Grande Valley 
in Texas, Greenville and Jackson in 


Mississippi, Alexandria and Lafayette in 
Louisiana and Ozark in Missouri. 

The San Angelo Colts Baseball Club was 
formed as a Limited Liability Company 
chartered in the State of Texas. It was privately 
owned by Hegglund and Bruha. They sold 
memberships in the company to private 
investors in order to build a professional 
baseball stadium that seats up to 4200 fans. 
Twenty-five (25) acres of land was leased from 
the Texas State University System at 1600 
University Avenue for the stadium location. 
The lease is for 25 years with a 15 year option 
to renew. 

Anglea Turf, based in Italy, Texas was 
selected as the general contractor to build the 
stadium. Mr. Kevin Bruce and the Vision 
Design Group drew up the construction plans. 
Ground was broken for the stadium in early 
October 1999 and construction began on 
October 15th with a completion deadline of 
May 3, 2000. Construction cost approx- 
imated $2.8 million. With the start of the 2000 
season, professional baseball returned to San 
Angelo under the name of the Colts which 
carries a rich baseball tradition in the Concho 
Valley. 

The San Angelo Colts averaged 2700 fans 
per game for the 56 home game schedule in 
the 2000 season. The Colts record was 69 wins 
and 43 losses. They were defeated in the Ist 
round of the playoffs. 

In 2001 the Colts averaged 2400 fans per 
game for 56 games. The Colts won 49 games 
and lost 47. In the playoffs, the Colts beat the 
Alexandria Aces 2 games to 0 and then lost 
the Championship series to the Edinburg 
Roadrunners 3 games to one. 

The Colts began playing the 2002 season 
as amember of the eight-team Central Baseball 
League, which was formerly the Texas- 
Louisiana League. The league teams include 
Amarillo, Fort Worth, Edinburg, Rio Grande 
Valley and San Angelo in Texas; Ozark/ 
Springfield in Missouri, Alexandria in 
Louisiana; and Jackson in Mississippi. 
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The Colts 2002 record was 50-46. In the 
playoffs for the Western Division title, the Colts 
beat the Edinburg Roadrunners, 3 games to 1. 
The Colts then played the Eastern Division 
Champs, the Jackson Senators, for the Central 
Baseball League title. Colts won the series, 3 
games to 2, and were awarded their first 
Championship Trophy. A remarkable goal 
achieved in just their third year of existence. 

By San Angelo Colts Baseball Club 


PAN-AMERICAN 
GOLF 
ASSOCIATION 


I started in golf about 1952, when I was 12 
years old, a sixth grader at Sam Houston 
elementary school in San Angelo, Texas. 
Several teenage Mexican-American boys were 
caddying at the San Angelo Country Club. After 
much begging, my mother finally consented to 
let me work as a caddy. We would stand at a 
given point and the golfers, on their way to the 
golf course, would stop and pick up a caddy. 

I remember the fun and comradery the 
golfers shared with each other as they played a 
round of golf. I soon learned to play and loved 
the game. But there was no good place we 
beginners could play except the Santa Fe Golf 
Course in downtown San Angelo. 

Around 1966, the idea of forming a golf club 
resulted in the Pan-American Golf Association. 
The membership was mostly Mexican- 
American boys who were, or had been, caddies 
at the golf courses in San Angelo. As the 
association grew, the question of where to hold 
their tournaments became a problem. The golf 
courses in San Angelo were open to the public 
and could not accommodate the association 
tournaments. When the Lakeside Golf Course 
was offered for lease by the city, the Pan- 
American Association acted fast and it became 
the domain of the association, although it 
remained open to the public. Some of the 
members worked at other golf courses so they 
supervised all the maintenance work which was 
done by the members themselves. They had a 
small clubhouse for socializing. On weekends 
there were family outings, and some of the 
children learned the game and had their own 
tournaments. 

I had back surgery in 1988 and along with 
contracting ALS, I finally had to give up the 
thing I loved most: golf. One of my fondest 
memories is going to San Antonio, with all my 
family, to meet Lee Trevino and see him play 
in a tournament. Lee gave me a cap and shirt 
and we had a visit that lasted over an hour and 
a half. 

Submitted by Sam Cedillo 
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SAN ANGELO STOCK SHOW AND 
RODEO ASSOCIATION 


The San Angelo Stock Show was conceived 
in mid 1931 by the new manager of the Board 
of City Development, Culberson Deal, as an 
alternate to the fairs of years past. The first show 
was held February 29, 1932, at the Henshaw 
Polo Field, located east of the San Angelo 
Country Club. After the show in 1933, it was 
moved to the Fairgrounds north of town where 
it has been held annually, except for 1943, 
when it was cancelled due to World War II. An 
All Star Rodeo was held in 1935, instead of 
horse races, which had previously been 
featured. 

In conjunction with the early show was a 
Hereford Show and Sale. This later led the 
Concho Hereford Association being formed. 
All adult cattle shows were dropped and the 
support turned to youth shows. 

In the fall of 1954, the Roping Fiesta was 
begun and it has grown continuously until it is 
a major attraction for the city and an income 
producer for the Association. 

1963 was the beginning of the Women’s 
Department. This department brought in many 
new participants, which in turn gave new patron 
support. 


na , 
Rodeo scenes grandstand view. Courtesy of Fort Concho National work and dedication of the 
Historic Landmark 


Main gate San Angelo Fairgrounds. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark — 


The coliseum was ready for use for the Rodeo 
in 1959. This was a major factor in allowing 
the Stock Show and Rodeo to continue. The 
outdoor rodeo, which was held for many years, 
was proving to be a dangerous undertaking as 
the weather could cause a financial disaster. 
When the Rodeo moved indoors, it grew to 
become one of the best in the State, which in 
turn helps make the Stock Show have the same 
status. 

The Stock Show and Rodeo Association, 
which was always operated without tax money 
or money from any source except itself, owns 
all the facilities on the Fairgrounds, debt free, 
and continues to improve the grounds. A major 
contributor to the financial success has been 
the cooperation of the Bill Hames Carnival, 
which has operated at the Show for over 25 
years. 

A major goal of the Stock Show and Rodeo 
Association was reached in 1987 by the 
establishment of a major trust fund. The income 
of this trust will be used to award scholarships 
to high school graduates, in the radius of 150 
miles of San Angelo, to further their education 
ina field of their choice, at any type of learning 
facility. It has been under- 
stood for many years that one 
of the major purposes of the 
Stock Show was to produce 
blue ribbon boys and girls 
rather than blue ribbon stock. 
Originally, $100,000 was 
made available from the 
Association account to 
establish the scholarship trust. 
Another $100,000 was added 
to the trust; and as of May 11, 
1987, $200,000 was on 
deposit. 

The success of this Assoc- 
iation could not have been 
attained without the unselfish 


with the Stock Show in early March. 


Springtime is Rodeo time in San Angelo, ‘The show is held in conjunction 


The San Angelo Coliseum was 1s completed i in time for the August 1958 Miss Wool Pageant. 
The first rodeo in the new facilities was March, 1959. 


hundreds of men and women who have worked over the years on this project, 
without pay or other personal compensation. The Board of City Development - 
Chamber of Commerce served as management until 1980, when the Association 
was able to assume these duties. 

Those responsible for directing the efforts of so many over the years are as 
follows: 1932-33 C. A. Broome, 1934-42 John P. Lee, 1945 Wayne Harris, 1946- 
47H. E.McCullouch, 1948-50 Ray Willoughby, 1951 H. E. McCullouch, 1952- 
54 Armistead D. Rust, 1955 H. C. Noelke, 1956-60 Fred Ball, 1961-63 C. A. 
“Chili” Cole, 1964-66 X. B. Cox, Jr., 1967-68 Johnny Bonner, 1969-70 Jack 
Drake, 1971-72 Clovis Olsak, 1973-74 George Crownover, 1975-76 John Dublin, 
1977-78 Gene Newman, 1979-80 Harold “Brookie” Broome, 1981-82 Robert 


Kensing, 1983-84 Joe Mertz, 1985-86 Bill McManus, 1987-88 W. H. “Bud” 


Upton. 


By X. B. Cox, Jr. 


HORSE RACING AND POLO 


John R. Nasworthy, owner of Mesquite 
Stables, was an early breeder of Thoroughbred 
horses, primarily interested in racing. Born in 
Georgia in 1849, he served the Confederacy 
and came to West Texas in 1872. He was a 
deputy county clerk and deputy sheriff of Tom 
Green County. From 1910 to 1916 he was a 
county commissioner. Horse racing was a 
regular feature of the county fairs held every 
October. Nasworthy had a Thoroughbred 
stallion, Buck Walton, in 1889, which, crossed 
with a Quarter horse mare, produced Charlie 
Wilson. In a race in Denver, Charlie Wilson 
won the Nasworthy stables $29,000. 
Nasworthy said of this area: “There is a strip 
of land about 65 miles long and 25 miles wide 
that is covered by a peculiar grass, produced 
from lime rock. The grass is favorable to the 
raising of Thoroughbred horses, and the air at 
this altitude gives them a remarkable lung 
power.” 

Nasworthy stopped breeding horses in 1895. 
He died in 1924. The Knickerbocker Road runs 
through his former ranch. The College Hills 
addition, built over some of his land, has 
Nasworthy Drive and Dena Drive, named for 
Mrs. Nasworthy. A historical marker remem- 
bering John R. Nasworthy stands at the 
approach to Lake Nasworthy, near the West 


Texas Utilities power plant, where he had laid 
out his own race track. 

R. S. “Dick” Waring came to Texas from 
New Jersey in 1898. In 1907, he bought seven 
Thoroughbred horses from John R. Nasworthy 
and his sons, Dick and Mark, paying $250. 
After schooling them as polo ponies, he 
shipped them to Long Island where they 
brought $750 from English players. He bred 
and raised Thoroughbreds with his son 
Charles W. Waring at Lipan Springs Ranch. 
R. S. Waring in later life was a polo referee 
and horseshow judge. 

The Anson brothers were younger sons of 
the 2nd Earl of Lichfield of Shugborough Hall, 
Staffordshire, England. Claude and Frank 
ranched in Coleman and Concho counties in 
the 1880s, but returned to England. In 1893 
William, the youngest, leased the Cleveland 
ranch at Valera. In 1895, Billy Anson began 
playing polo with two Brady ranchmen, Fitz 
Savage and Frank Conover, and Dick Waring. 
In 1901, Anson took his own ponies when this 
team went to play on Long Island, New York. 
In 1908, Anson, Waring, Fritz Cruseman, A. 
B. Wharton, J. E. Boog-Scott and others played 
at Fort Worth. 

Billy Anson bought the Quarter horse 
stallions Harmon Baker, Sam Jones and Jim 


Ned. He loved Quarter horses and maintained 
they were a distinct breed dating back to 
Colonial times. His Head-of-the-River ranch 
near Christoval was devoted to development 
of the Quarter horse. R. G. Mann and Leamon 
Walters were horsemen who worked with him. 
After his death, his ranch was leased to Lea 
Aldwell. 

The first Texas polo club is said to have been 
formed in San Antonio in 1920. Lea Aldwell, 
Len Mertz, Gillie Gilmore, Tom Mather, Dick 
Nasworthy, Albert Roe, Morgan Flowers and 
others formed San Angelo teams called the 
Rainbows and the Concho Kids. They played 
locally and in San Antonio against such players 
as the young Cecil Smith. Cecil Smith, born in 
1904, was working as a cowhand and bronco 
buster on the C. T. Moss ranch near Llano 
when George Miller, a buyer and seller of polo 
ponies, came through the area with Rube 
Williams. He saw Smith in action and 
suggested he might see what he could do with 
a mallet and ball. 

In 1921, Smith played a few polo games in 
Austin and San Antonio. In 1925, he went 
North for the first time. In 1933, Smith played 
on the winning side in the East-West game in 
Chicago, and was rated a ten-goal player, a 
rank he held for 25 years. Smith was a major 
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Horse racing at the San Angelo Fairgrounds in the 1930s. Courtesy of F ort 
Landmark 


factor in the shift of polo power away from the 
East coast. Smith made regular trips to San 
Angelo to buy Aldwell horses, to hunt and talk 
business with Sonnie Noelke. In 1956, Smith 
was inducted into the Texas Sports Hall of 
Fame. Montgomery Blackwell (Sonny) Noelke 
was a lifelong Thoroughbred breeder and an 
active polo player in San Angelo in the ‘20s 
and ‘30s. 

George Henshaw, who made an oil strike in 
1925, saw San Angelo as a winter polo 
headquarters. In 1929, he spent $300,000 to 
build the first unit of what he planned as six 
polo fields southeast of the city. In July, 1930, 
he staged an international polo series pitting a 
San Angelo team of G. A. Henshaw, Lea 
Aldwell, and Len Mertz to alternate at No. 1 
and No. 2 positions, J. B. “Gillie” Gilmore at 
No. 3 and Morgan Flowers at No. 4, against a 
Mexican Army team headed by Gen. Jesus 
Jaime Quinones. Other teams included A. E. 
Latham, Sod Crowell, Dick Nasworthy, Albert 
Roe and Sonny Noelke. There were 5,000 
spectators at the first game at Henshaw Field. 
Sunday’s game drew 8,000. More games 
followed with proceeds benefiting the San 
Angelo Day Nursery. The following year, 
Henshaw headed a team that played a return 
engagement in Mexico City. 

September 14, 1932, George Henshaw’s back 
was broken in an automobile accident north- 
west of Sterling City. He died the following 
year. Joe Blakeney bought the property and 
built a race track. Brookie Broome bought the 
barn with 80 stables capable of housing 100 
horses. The complex burned in 1980 and is now 
a housing development, Wilkie Downs, across 
from the San Angelo Country Club. 

Gene Linthicum began playing polo in the 
late ‘20s with Len Mertz, Lea Aldwell, Dick 
Nasworthy, and Monte Noelke. He played with 
Cecil Smith and the Mexico City team. He 
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would drive his horses up the lane from 
Barnhart to the San Angelo polo field. After 
the game Linthicum turned the horses out 
and they went the 50 miles home on their own. 

Len Mertz, born in 1896, was a successful 
ranchman, businessman and banker. He played 
polo from early youth and galvanized the game 
in Tom Green County for 30 years. He bought 
two tracts of land on the Knickerbocker road 
from J. R. Nasworthy and laid out a practice 
and playing field. A barn on the place was leased 
to Gene Linthicum. This field was known for 
30 years as Mertz Field, or sometimes the 
Nasworthy Arena. 

The Depression halted activity for a few 
years. In June 1939, a team of Mertz, Morty 
Mertz, Willie B. Wilson, and Johnny Bryan, 
calling themselves the Javelinas, beat an 
Abilene team in the Nasworthy Arena, the first 
game in several years. In 1940 Mertz, Louis 
L. Farr II, Fred Roe, Jr., Mort Mertz, Joe 
Mertz, Charles Hall, Fred Roe and Bob Rothel 
played polo on Sundays with local ranchmen 
and flying cadets. Lea Aldwell was referee. 

In July 1946 - the first polo since the war - 
Saturday and Sunday games included Steve 
Scott, Louis L. Farr UJ, Jim Farr, Charles 
Waring, Willie B. Wilson, and R. H. Woods. 
Gene Linthicum had nine horses training at 
Mertz Field. A San Angelo polo club was 
organized with Col. C. A. Wilkinson as 
president and S. B. Phillips as treasurer. 

The two Mertz sons, Morty and Joe, had 
played polo before they were teenagers. In 
1948, Len Mertz and his sons played at Fort 
Bliss with Fred Roe, Jr. Tom Mather was the 
official. That year, Len Mertz closed out his 
30-year career as an active player - “the 
meteoric Len Mertz,” “the fiery No. 1,” “the 
most spectacular player who ever swung a 
mallet in West Texas,” according to sports- 
writer Blondy Cross. 


Fred Roe was playing polo and training polo 
ponies at age 16 at the family ranch near 
Robert Lee. At a polo game in El Paso, a 
player fell ill and Roe was asked to fill in. He 
scored seven goals. Other dramatic moments 
marked his polo career. In 1923, playing at the 
San Angelo Fair, Fred Roe carried the ball the 
full length of the field and between the goal 
posts. In the first period his horse dropped dead 
under him. In 1924, Fred Roe went to Paris 
with the U.S. Olympic team along with Tommy 
Hichcock, J. Elmer Boeske and Rodney 
Wanamaker. They came in second after the 
Argentine team. Roe also played with Averill 
Harriman and Will Rogers, and with Mike 
Phipps and George Oliver at Meadow Brook 
on Long Island. In 1927, Fred Roe’s inter- 
national polo career came to a halt when two 
horses collided and he was thrown to the earth. 
He was unconscious for 21 days. His left side 
was paralyzed. Even so, he played with local 
teams here during the ‘30s. Roe held the reins 
between his teeth, swung the mallet with his 
good arm, and could pull up his horse by rolling 
reins in his arms. 


A FEW 
SPECIAL PEOPLE 


> ~ 


The Huffman F amily 
Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The following accounts focus on a few individuals whose special roles in the county’s history set them apart, but whose unique contributions 
have not been adequately covered elsewhere in these volumes. 
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eee f ee 
McArthur C. Ragsdale. Courtesy of Tom Green Co. 
Historical Society/West Texas Collection/Angelo 
State University 


During his teen years, M.C. Ragsdale of Bell 
County, Texas, decided to learn the craft of 
photography as a means of paying his way 
through college. But taking pictures proved 
less lucrative than expected, and financial 
difficulties forced his withdrawal from school. 
By that time, the recording of images on glass 
plates had totally captivated his interest. Where 
he received his training is uncertain. Some say 
Philadelphia (which makes sense when one 
considers his love of travel and the fact that 
the most influential photograpy magazine of 
the day was the Philadelphia Photographer). 
Imprints on a few early photographs indicate 
that Ragsdale formed a partnership with Charles 
T. Van Riper in a photographic studio in Belton, 
Texas. But this association was short lived, and 
Ragsdale took to the road, making regular 
visits to small towns that did not have 
photographic studios. Photographs taken during 
this period of his career bear the imprint, “M.C. 
Ragsdale, Traveling Photographer, Texas.” 

The “itinerant photographist” who, ac- 
cording to Fort Concho Post Surgeon William 
Notson, took a picture of the post hospital in 
1871 may or may not have been Ragsdale. We 
can be sure that Ragsdale was at Fort Concho 
in 1875 (at age 26), because the now legendary 
account of his expulsion from and subsequent 
readmittance to the military reservation that 
year by Colonel B.H. Grierson. He and his 
brother Paul had to convince the post 
commander that they were responsible and 
serious—and that they really were photo- 
graphers and not gamblers—before he would 
allow them to set up their tent studio on the 
Fort Concho grounds. 
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M.C. RAGSDALE 
(1849-1944) 


National Historic Landmark 


M.C. Ragsdale made San Angelo his 
headquarters but continued to make his 
rounds once every two years. His itinerary 
included Brownwood, Fort McKavett, and 
Junction among other places. In 1880 he 
married Mary Elizabeth Weber. The new Mrs. 
Ragsdale traveled with her husband until 
1882, when they settled in San Angelo and 
opened a photography studio in a picket 
house built in 1874 by Joseph Weber on the 
northwest corner of Chadbourne Street and 
Concho Avenue. Toward the end of 1884, 
Ragsdale built another temporary structure 
nearby to house his growing business during 
construction of a two-story stone building on 
the Chadbourne-Concho corner. The new 
Ragsdale Building, designed by Oscar Ruffini, 
would have space for the photographic gallery 
downstairs and the family’s living quarters 
upstairs. 

Portrait photography was Ragsdale’s main 
business. Prominent and not so prominent local 
residents thronged to his studio. Often his 
portraits show them sitting or standing in 
conventional poses in front of the draperies or 
painted backdrops that we associate with the 
period. Of course the rigid-looking posture of 
a portrait sitter was caused by the need to remain 
completely motionless while being photo- 
graphed. But Ragsdale was imaginative. 
Sometimes, by the use of hand-held props or 
other means, a Ragsdale portrait makes a 
statement about the sitter’s personality. 
Especially when taking pictures of his family, 
Ragsdale pioneered what today we would call 
snapshot photography. His candid shots 
include the family seated at dinner, Mrs. 
Ragsdale milking a cow, and son Arthur making 
a variety of funny faces. An offbeat sense of 
humor comes across in many of the family 
photographs. 

Ragsdale’s active lifestyle and his love of 
being outdoors led to his most important 


contribution to the history of San Angelo and 
Tom Green County. His camera recorded the 
development of the city and the surrounding 
countryside. The outdoor photographs that have 
survived supplement written history by giving 
us a visual record of how people lived in those 
days. A Ragsdale series titled “Views of the 
Concho Country” has been compared to the 
work of Timothy O’ Sullivan and other pioneers 
of the “landscape school” of American photo- 
graphy. 

Ragsdale was not a photo-journalist. As far as 
we know, he took no pictures of the 1882 Ben 
Ficklin flood or its aftermath. For the most part, 
he photographed people and scenes rather than 
events. An exception is the Landon Hotel fire 
of 1902, which he photographed from 
the balcony of the Ragsdale Building. 

Ragsdale was not the only photographer 
around. We have examples of photographs 
taken by talented amateurs like Fort Concho 
Post Surgeon Charles Gandy, Captain William 
G. Wedemeyer of the 16th Infantry, and Mrs. 
W.A. Wright of San Angelo. These persons 
took pictures for other reasons than monetary, 
but Ragsdale did have competitors at an early 
date. An ad in the 1884 special edition of the 
Standard does not mention Ragsdale by name 
but hints that the picture gallery operated by 
one J.W. Bolddon can do work equal to 
Ragsdale’s at a fraction of Ragsdale’s prices. 

As San Angelo’s growth continued, other 
photographers opened studios. To keep his 
business alive, Ragsdale resorted to such 
gimmicks as “photo buttons, photo pins, 
photo watch charms, photo bangle hearts” (Dec. 
22, 1900). Around 1905 he printed many of his 
old and new photographs as postcards. The 
1915-16 city directory lists four photographic 
studios besides Ragsdale’s. 

Around 1918, approaching the age of 70, 
M.C. Ragsdale retired from business and sold 
his studio to James H. Cravey. The new owner 


of the studio promptly destroyed most of 
Ragsdale’s negatives, much to Ragsdale’s 
dismay. Or so the story goes. But in fact, some 
years before his retirement, Ragsdale had 
placed an ad which indicates he may have failed 
to recognize the historical importance of his 
work: 
Do you remember the picture Ragsdale 
made of you years ago? Perhaps when you 
were a baby or maybe later with a group 
of friends. Some of these friends have 
moved away, some have crossed over the 
river. Ragsdale has hundreds of these 


Oscar Ruffini not only was San Angelo’s first 
resident architect; he also was one of it’s most 
enduring and best remembered citizens. His 
physical longevity brought him close enough 
to our own time that many still recall his unique 
though aloof presence as a stabilizing link with 
the city’s pioneering past. 

Sadly, many buildings constructed in San 
Angelo from Ruffini’s designs have been 
destroyed or extensively “modernized” with 
little concern given to maintaining a docu- 
mentary record of the originals. Therefore, 
some buildings now may be lost to memory 
altogether, while others remain almost impos- 
sible to identify without further information. 
To help complicate matters, many of Ruffini’s 
personal papers, records, drawings, and 
building plans were badly damaged by water 
during the later years of his life, when the city 
fathers were persuaded to prevent him from 
making needed repairs to the former tool shed 
in which he lived and worked. Added to these 
misfortunes were Ruffini’s own reticence to 
speak personally about himself or any 
theoretical preferences he may have held, his 
apparent failure to keep a systematic record of 
his designs, and the death of contemporaries 
who could have contributed valuable infor- 
mation. 

Oscar Ruffini was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on April 10, 1858, of Italian and German 
parents. His father, Ernst Ruffini, may have 
been descended from a Tuscan family of 
wealth and nobility. It is said that the Ruffini 
family migrated to Germany from Italy. Ernst 
met Adelaide (Adelhait) Reihme in Germany, 
and in 1848 they were married. Shortly after- 
wards they traveled from Saxony to the United 
States to spend their honeymoon and to visit 
the bride’s sister in Chicago. Rather than 
returning to Germany, they decided to settle in 
Cleveland, where they raised Oscar, his two 
older brothers, Frederick and Alvin, and his two 
sisters, Clara and Camilla. Little else is known 
of Ruffini’s parents, aside from a reference in 
the Cleveland city directory stating that his 
father was a “hatter” and an unsupported 


negatives and can make one or more of the 
photos at reduced prices if you have lost 
yours. So many of these old plates are in 
the way, think of destroying them soon to 
make room. Order what you would like of 
yourself, your family, or your friends, 
before the plates are gone. (July 14, 1900). 
After retirement, Mr. and Mrs. Ragsdale 
continued to live upstairs in the Ragsdale 
Building at the Chadbourne-Concho corner and 
remained active in community affairs. Mary 
Elizabeth Ragsdale died in 1940, M.C. 
Ragsdale in 1944. In 1959 the Ragsdale 


OSCAR RUFFINI 


Young Oscar Ruffini. The only known photographs 
of San Angelo’s pioneer architect picture him in his 
middle and later years. This portrait (drawn by John 
Vinklarek of the Angelo State University art faculty) 
shows Oscar Ruffini as he may have looked in 
younger days. 


Oscar Ruffini, in his later years. 


statement referring to his father as an architect 
and a furrier. 

When Oscar was fourteen, he and his brother 
Frederick were apprenticed to an architect in 
Cleveland. Whereas Frederick remained in that 


Building was torn down to make room for a 
parking lot. 

Despite the destruction of the Ragsdale 
negatives, many prints survived in private 
collections. Through the efforts of Clara 
Thomson and others, both Fort Concho 
Museum and the Tom Green County Historical 
Society now have substantial collections of 
Ragsdale photographs. 

Excerpts from ‘“M.C. Ragsdale: Pioneer 
Photographer,” by Wayne Daniel, 1987, Fort 
Concho. 


position for the length of the apprenticeship, 
Oscar set out on his own at the age of eighteen. 
Information remains sketchy regarding Oscar’s 
career prior to his arrival in San Angelo, yet 
the chronology suggested below is offered as 
the most probable. 

From 1875 to 1877, Oscar Ruffini worked in 
Cincinnati for an architect identified as George 
W. Rapp. From 1878 through 1880, he may 
have been in France. Mrs. Audrey Huggins, 
who still resides in San Angelo and whom Oscar 
Ruffini considered a godchild, clearly remem- 
bers him speaking of having studied art in Paris 
and of having become acquainted with a 
number of contemporary French artists. Mrs. 
Huggins does not recall him mentioning 
specific names of artists or the name of the 
institution in which he may have studied. She 
further indicates that Ruffini was not fond of 
any unconventional expressions, in art or in life. 
Certainly this is supported by the very con- 
servative habits which he developed: dressing 
always in black suit, black tie, and black hat; 
eating the same meals every day at exactly the 
same time; and living most of his days frugally 
in his tool-shed home. His moral code also was 
a strict Victorian one. Yet, his politics was 
Liberal and Democratic. 

The designs of most of Ruffini’s public 
buildings also betray traditional preferences of 
an academic nature. For example, most of his 
county courthouses and many of the illustrated 
examples which he kept in his scrapbooks are 
of the internationally favored and officially 
approved Second Empire Style that originated 
in Paris in 1852 under the reign of Napoleon 
Il. Even though this formal and ornate style 
was extremely popular in the United States 
throughout the 1870s and early 1880s, Ruffini’s 
possible education in Paris may have 
heightened his inclination toward this mode. 

Artistic training in Europe also may help 
explain the fact that many of the final renderings 
of Frederick’s designs were drawn by Oscar. It 
seems that Oscar was the more talented and 
better trained artist of the two. Most notable is 
the handsome watercolor perspective of “Old 
Main,” the original building (no longer extant) 
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of the University of Texas campus in Austin. 
The rendering now hangs in the director’s office 
of the Barker Texas History Center in Austin. 


SS - 
Ruffini’s tool-shed home at 11 South Chadbourne. 
The house was moved to Fort Concho on May 14, 
1951. Restored and furnished with the architect's 
belongings, the house is open to visitors on museum 
tours. Ruffini spent the last years of his life in the 
Saint Angelus Hotel. 


By 1880 Oscar certainly was back in this 
country, for he later described himself as having 
worked at this time as the partner of a certain 
Clark of Evansville, Indiana. This Clark must 
have been Levi S. Clark, a self-trained carpenter 
turned builder, and perhaps the partnership 
consisted of Ruffini working as the more skilled 
draftsman and even collaborating in design at 
times, owing to his wider artistic experience. 
From 1882 to 1883, Oscar Ruffini worked in 
St. Louis for Francis D. Lee, a noted engineer- 
architect of that city, who is credited with the 
designs of the Chamber of Commerce Building 
and other large buildings in St. Louis. The 
specific work in which Ruffini assisted is 
unknown. He worked as Lee’s foreman, and 
most likely also as draftsman. It was probably 
in St. Louis where he accumulated much of his 
knowledge of contemporary engineering 
techniques, particularly those involving metal 
construction. 


the multi-functional Millet Opera House 
(1878), the elegant Hancock Office 
Building (1880), and the temporary State 
Capitol Building (1883), as well as such 
impressive county courthouses as the one 
for Gregg County in Longview, Texas 
(1879). 

It was in 1883, while Oscar was working 
in Austin, that Elijah E. Myers of Detroit 
was awarded the commission for the design 
of the present Texas State Capitol Building. 
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The Veck Sterrett Bank (northeast corner, Concho and 
Oakes) was made of stone, conveying a more monumental 
and more traditional imagery. The horizontal emphasis was 


Perhaps realizing the possibilities which amplified through Ruffini’s later addition, on the north, of 


such a prestigious commission offered, 
Oscar applied for work as a draftsman 
within Myers’ office. He was hired for the 
duration of the project and spent five and a half 
months in Detroit. The Detroit experience was 
an imcomparable opportunity for the young 
draftsman, yet it also must have been difficult 
for Frederick to let Oscar go during a time when 
his own business was growing and when he was 
becoming increasingly dependent upon his 
brother’s assistance. 

It was even more difficult when, shortly after 
returning to Austin from Detroit, Oscar 
accepted the position as superintendent of 
construction for the second Tom Green County 
courthouse which was about to be built in San 
Angelo. Frederick’s frustration is revealed in 
an excerpt from a letter which he wrote to Oscar 
almost a year later: “I want you back here again, 
Ineed you. I want a good partner now-one that 
will know the office and the Austin work so 
that I can go on the road and attend to outside 
work again—or who can run the whole business 
alone when necessary.” 

On November 16, 1885, Frederick suddenly 
died of heart failure at the age of 34. Oscar 
quickly returned to Austin for the funeral. 
Although the loss was a heavy and unexpected 
one, ironically this tragic event enabled Oscar 
to choose his own way. He soon returned 
to San Angelo, not only to complete the 
courthouse but to form a partnership with 
the city which was to last the rest of his 
life. 

But why did Oscar choose San 
Angelo? The fact of the matter is, at first, 
he did not. In the same letter, cited above, 
Frederick clearly reminded his 
brother that he had secured the 
position for him, “to enable you to 
gather some valuable experience, 


the Gwin Allen wholesale store, which continued the basic 
design and material of the bank. 


Frederick wanted Oscar to return as soon as 
work in San Angelo was complete, in his letter 
of almost a year earlier which he wrote to the 
Tom Green County commissioners, he implied 
that Oscar may not have wanted to remain in 
Austin: “Mr. Joseph Spence, Jr. has spoken to 
us of the active young go ahead element of your 
county and Mr. Ruffini wishes to try your 
county and perhaps set his lot permanently with 
you.” 

His health must also have been an important 
consideration. He had suffered for some time 
from a lung disorder which has been described 
as tuberculosis by his niece, Elise Ruffini, who 
later stated that at one time during young 
adulthood, he was given no longer than a year 
to live. Of course, the twenty to twenty-five 
cigars which he smoked daily, along with 
smoking pipe and chewing tobacco, must have 
intensified whatever condition he had, as may 
have the damp climate of Austin. Shortly after 
arriving in San Angelo, he noticed a significant 
improvement. The drier climate and outdoor 
living agreed with him. It is said that he often 
would sleep out of doors during those early 
days. Of course, his simultaneous decision to 
abstain from tobacco and to exercise regularly 
may have accomplished the most good in the 
long run. Whatever the reasons, Oscar Ruffini 
went on to live a long and fruitful life, during 
which he enjoyed relatively good health, except 
for his last fifteen years. He often would 
humorously remark that he had out-lived by 
many years those doctors who had once given 
him only a year more. 


John O.K. White Store, ca. 1884, on the southwest corner of 
Chadbourne Street and Beauregard Avenue. The second floor 
was later removed. Concho Drug Store was located in this 
building for many years. Fuentes Cafe is presently occupying 
the building. Courtesy of Tom Green Co. Historical Society/ 
West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 


In most of these associations, Oscar Ruffini 
seems to have worked as a draftsman. And it 
was as a draftsman that he was called to Austin 
early in 1883 by his brother Frederick. By that 
time Frederick had established himself as one 
of the leading architects of public buildings in 
central Texas, having designed for Austin alone 
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both on buildings and in dealing 
with people.” It will help to 
remember that it was Frederick 
Ernst Ruffini who was the 
established architect in 1884; 


Oscar was only his master draftsman and 
probably little known in Texas outside of 
Austin. It was to Frederick, then, that 
representatives of Tom Green County 
went to obtain advice on securing a 
capable superintendent for their newly 
designed courthouse. Further, although 


The Lasker Block Additions (1889 & 1891). Although Mr. 
Lasker (a Galveston real estate agent) required extreme 
simplicity in design, Ruffini worked with the conditions given 
him to produce a tasteful design, emphatic in its clean, direct 
lines and plain surfaces. 


The First Landon Hote 


was destroyed by fire on August 10, 1902, and in that tragic 
event Mrs. James C. Landon lost her life. Ruffini was 
superintendent of construction for the second Landon 


Hotel, which was built on the same spot. 


From a practical standpoint, Ruffini also must 
have been aware that the area around San 
Angelo offered excellent building materials, 
some of which were located within easy reach 
of the city. On September 15, 1888, the editor 
of the Standard stated that the availability of 
such materials had contributed much to the 
upbuilding of the city. He specifically indicated 
the quarries near Miles as being desirable for 
the light cream color of the sandstone, which 
“gives a rich and pleasing appearance to a 
building, while its cutting qualities make it very 
desirable for ornamental work.” Both the 
second courthouse and the jail were constructed 
of this stone. It was softer and not as dark as 
the grey stone of Ben Ficklin. 

The psychological incentive may have been 
even more enticing. San Angelo’s economy was 
beginning to expand in 1884, and the future 
looked very promising. The city was at the 
threshold of continued growth, a period of 
prosperity which would last well into the first 
decade of the twentieth century. The editor of 
the Standard correctly observed: “The 
momentum of Tom Green County’s boom is 
steadily and rapidly increasing”; and four years 
later, he enthusiastically proclaimed that 
“Chadbourne Street property is being sought 
after by everybody. There is no speculation in 
buying on that street; it is bound to double itself 
in less than a year and is a safe and sure 
investment.” 

Oscar Ruffini was an astute business man. 
He recognized the potential of a new county 
seat, situated almost in the center of the state at 
the confluence of the three branches of the 
Concho river and commercially augmented by 
trade with nearby Fort Concho. By establishing 
himself in San Angelo, he also would avoid 
much of the professional competition exper- 
ienced in larger, more established communities, 
while bringing the skills of his profession to a 
city anxious to build. In 1887 he predicted that 
“Most all property in the south will improve 
more in the next five years,” and in a letter dated 
April 21, 1888, to A.P. Wooldrige of Austin, he 
stated: “. . . if there ever was a chance to make 
money, it is here and right now.” 

San Angelo was only an infant community, 
but for an independent, adventurous-minded, 


young architect, just beginning his career, 
it was a gigantic opportunity. Above all else, 
San Angelo offered Oscar Ruffini almost a 
free hand in the shaping of its physical 
environment. San Angelo was ready to 
grow, and Oscar Ruffini was the right man, 
in the right place, at the right time. 

On September 15, 1888, the San 


of railroad service to the city, through the 
j extension of the Santa Fe line from 
Ballinger. The occasion was a momentous 
one, for railroad service helped assure the 
continued growth of the city. It was with a 
sense of pride, then, that the editor wrote 
of “The Men who Helped to Place San 
Angelo Ahead of All Other Cities in Western 
Texas,” and it is significant that he began his 
tribute with a reference to Oscar Ruffini. 


In speaking of the business men of the city, 
it is not of the least in importance in a 
period like the present, a period of develop- 
ment and growth, to give a short sketch of 
our efficient architect, Mr. Oscar Ruffini 
who has contributed largely to the pleasing 
appearance of San Angelo and to her wide 
renown for being well and substantially 
built .... [He] has been a valuable acquis- 
ition to our town, as is amply demonstrated 
by the number of buildings which have 
been executed under his direction. 


i 
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Ragsdale Building. The rectilinear extension of 
Ruffini’s northern addition to the M.C. Ragsdale 
photography studio complemented the design 
orientation of the Lasker Block additions and the 
first Landon Hotel. Illustrations above are (1) 
Ruffini’s design for the northern addition and (2) the 
final structure-including the original (southern) 
section and Ruffini’s addition, which begins with the 
first decorative panel to the right of the original 
building. 


This and similar references clearly indicate 
that within a span of roughly four and a half 
years, Oscar Ruffini had established himself not 
only as San Angelo’s only resident, professional 
architect—a rare commodity in most early West 
Texas towns—but also as an active and con- 
cerned businessman and citizen. 

Indeed, from his arrival in San Angelo by 
stage from Abilene on April 29, 1884, until his 
death on January 18, 1957, he remained in the 
city, leaving it only occasionally for brief 
business trips, to visit his family in Cleveland, 
and possibly to see the 1893 World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. San Angelo had become 
more than a new home for him; it had become 
the place in which he found the freedom to 
develop his professional and personal potential, 
more or less on his own terms. He and the city 
grew up together and, in a sense, became part 
of each other. 

[Excerpts from a paper by Robert Prestiano, 
printed in the Fort Concho Report, Summer 
1984.] 


The John H. Fitzpatrick Store, built in 1884 on the 
south side of East Concho, burned a few years later. 
Of specific interest was the polychromatic contrast 
of dark red bricks walls with the light stone trimming. 
This was one of Ruffini’s earliest designs for San 
Angelo. 
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U. G. Taylor Building. This immense structure, 
designed about 1906 as a store and office building 
for Uriah G. Taylor, still stands at the southeast 
corner of Twohig Avenue and Chadbourne Street. 
The rectilinear expanse accentuates horizontally of 
design, enforcing the importance of the intersection. 
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RUFFINI BUILDINGS IN 


DOWNTOWN AREA 
Keyed to Map 


Nos. | and 2. Built for C.A. Probandt. Later 
Montgomery Ward. Torn down. 


3. Built 1903 for L. Schwartz & Co. Later 
Baker-Hemphill; Penneys. 


4. Built for C.A. Broome; later Meadows Fisher. 


5. Concho Drug; now Fuentes. 

6. Betty Lee Shoe Store; now part of Fuentes. 

7. Blake Duncan Co. earlier a saloon. 

8. Built for Wilfred Turner; then the Fashion. 

9. Built for Wilfred Turner; then Nelson’s. 

10. Built 1899 for U.G. Taylor; later Findlater’s, 

Hicks-Puckett; then Cox Rushing Greer. 

11. Once a saloon. 

12. Vacant; at one time a theatre. 

13 and 14. Dr. T.W. Conerly Bldg & Office. 
Torn down now Baptist Church playground. 

15. Former Central National Bank. 

16. First National Bank, 1904. Now WTU & 
Shannon Offices. 


17,18,19,20. Old San Angelo Hotel, Harris, 
Runkles and Hagelstein buildings— 
severely damaged by fire in 1999. 


21. Built 1908 for FW. Newton; then Robert 
Massie Furniture; now Carriage House Craft 
Mall. 


OTHER BUSINESS 
BUILDINGS: 
RUFFINI DESIGNS 


FE. Allen store (Chadbourne) 


J.A. Caldwell rock warehouse 
(Oakes & Concho) 


Mrs. E.C. Fitzgerald store (East Concho) 
John Fitzpatrick store 


W.A. Guthrie & Henry Rodermund store 
(Chadbourne) 


J.W. Hill store 


Charles W. Hobbs warehouse 
(South Chadbourne, Block #77) 


John H. Houghton store 
Hobbs & Meara warehouse 
(adjoining Veck’s saloon) 
Simon Poll store (Chadbourne) 
San Angelo Club Room 
Wool Growers Central Storage 
R.P. Amacker garage 
T.W. Conerly store & office (Chadbourne) 


U.G. Taylor store 
(corner Chadbourne & Twohig) 


San Angelo Hose Co, #1 


Jackson, Cramer & March store 
(corner Chadbourne & Twohig) 


Edward Maier store 
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22 & 23. Old Guaranty State Bank Bldg. and 


annex; built 1906 for U.G. Taylor. 
24-28. Built for various owners. 
29. Arc Light Saloon, then Alexander’s. 
30. Once a livery stable; Trading Post. 


31. Original Landon Hotel; then Naylor then 


Town House. 


32. Designed for a livery stable. 


33. Original Gwin, Allen & Brown Bldg., 


1888. 


34. Veck-Sterrett Bank built 1884. Torn down; 


parking lot. 
35. Built for saloon. 
Others, not keyed to map: 
Tom Green County Courthouse, 1885. 


R.P. Amacker Building, 324 S. Chadbourne. 
Grape Creek Bridge, 1886-88. “Over Grape 


Creek on the Montvale road, durable, 


_ 


E. BEAU. 


E. CONCH 
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wooden, making the North Concho Valley 
accessible to San Angelo, this was planned 
and superintended by O. Ruffini, architect. 


ARCHITECT’S WORK -— Map shows location 
of downtown San Angelo buildings for which 
Oscar Ruffini was architect. Included is the solid 
block on the east side of Chadbourne between 
Twohig and Concho. Some of the fronts have 
been changed but most of the structures are 


intact. (January 20, 1957). 


RESIDENCES DESIGNED BY OSCAR RUFFINI 


In San Angelo, unless otherwise noted: 
For Mrs. Hagelstein 
For Joe Raphael (corner Oakes and Harris) 
For George Richardson (Millspaugh addition) 
For J.E. Henderson (near Vigo, Concho county) 
For J. Lapowski 
For Frank Lerch (near San Angelo) 
For Dr. Boyd Cornick (northeastern part of city) 
For J.W. Doran (Beauregard) 
For J.C. Little 
For R.G. Ferguson (eastern part of city) 
For C.A. Probandt 
For Felix Probandt (Miles addition) 
For Charles Zenker (Lot #15, Block 8) 
For S.C. Robertson 
For S.J. Blocker (Lots #1, 2 and 3, Block #32) 
For H.A. Thomson (Ballinger) 
For G.W. Johnson (Lots 7-10, Block #0) 
For W.A. Davis 
For Mary R. Ellis (Twohig Avenue) 
For John Hagelstein (Oakes Street) 
For Col. Louis Schwartz (Beauregard Ave) 
For Albert Raas 
For A. Koenigheim 
For John Moorkens 
For A.S. Read 
For G.B. Gwin (Block #6, Beauregard Ave) 
For L. Guthals 
For Henry Rodermund (Beauregard) 
For John Freeland 


For Frank Williamson 

For Charles Rueff (Beauregard) 

For Gustave Dressler (Lot 17, Block #3, 
Twohig Ave) 

For Fred Beck (Chadbourne St.) 

For Mrs. E.C. Fitzgerald (Concho Avenue) 

For Frank Gardoni (Oakes Street) 

For M.B. Pulliam (East of city) 

For L.B. Harris (Oakes Street) 

For Chris Hagelstein (corner Oakes & Harris) 

For Chris Hagelstein (2 miles from city) 

For Mrs. H. Hagelstein (Harris Ave) 

For James A. Shupert (northeastern part of city) 

For Mrs. Alexander 

For Dr. T.W. Conerly (College Ave) 

For W.S. Davis (Ballinger) 

For Mrs. Fentress (San Saba) 

For Will I. Grinnell (near Eldorado) 

For John I. Guion (Ballinger) 

For J.E. Hamilton 

For S.B. Harlan 

For Frank Harris 

For S.H. Henderson (Concho county) 

For J.J. Hubbard (Ballinger) 

For C.W. Johnson 

For N.D. Ledstone (San Saba) 

For John P. Lee 

For Otto Van Schauer 

For Judge Joseph Spence 


WOMEN WHO MADE A DIFFERENCE 


History records prominent women whose 
lives made an impact although generally 
women were perceived as having no 
importance. Gradually, they have gained more 
recognition. The 19th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution giving females the right to vote 
improved their status and their leadership in 
business, politics, and community affairs is well 
established. 

Tom Green County has had many women 
whose activities and contributions produced 
remembered benefits. 
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Mrs. W. W. Carson, a woman of action, 
became involved at an early age. Born in San 
Saba County near Richland Springs, January 
18, 1872, she attended rural schools there. At 
fourteen she was asked to teach the school she 
had attended. Previously she assisted a teacher 
in mathematics since she had special abilities 
in the subject. She passed an oral examination 
for the teaching position and was hired for 
$50.00 a month. Following this job she attended 
Add Ran College at Thorp Springs, which was 
later moved to Fort Worth and became Texas 
Christian University. She left Texas for a short 
time to move to New Mexico with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. G.W. Wood, and teach school 
there. 

A few years later the family returned to Texas 
and settled in Irion County. In Sherwood, in 
1892, Ginerva married W.W. Carson. Mrs. 
Carson taught the first school in Arden. When 
her husband died in 1941 she continued to 
operate his abstract business in Irion County 
until 1953. 

The family moved to San Angelo in 1919. 
Mrs. Carson liked the business college in the 
city and became a teacher there. The school had 
only one typewriter. Later she purchased the 
school which operated for years on the second 
floor of the Findlater Building on south 
Chadbourne. Subsequently it was moved to 
the second floor of the building just behind 
the St. Angelus Hotel. This Randolph Street 
location formerly housed the city hall. The final 
location was in a modern building at the corner 
of David and Concho. In the late 1950s, it was 
still operated by Irene Crowder, daughter of 
Mrs. Carson, and a daughter-in-law, Laverne 
Carson. 

In 1922 she taught school in a small building 
near West Ave. A. Her eight students were 
Hispanic and the location known as shanty 
town. Mrs. Carson, as president of Concho 
Mothers Club persuaded the Hispanic women 
of the club to organize and petition for a 
better system for their children. She promised 
to help and solicited the assistance of 
Superintendent Felix Smith, S.W. March, 
chairman of the board of education, and W.M. 
Hemphill, a trustee, to get a bond issue voted. 


On May 12, 1922, a bond issue for $25,000 
was called that included $5,000 for repairs 
of existing buildings, $10,000 for a negro 
school, and $10,000 for the Mexican school. 

In 1927, Ginerva Carson petitioned Judge 
J.T. Mathison for a room in the new court- 
house for a museum. She began placing in it 
relics and papers from early settlement times. 
In 1930, the West Texas Museum moved into 
the abandoned headquarters building at Fort 
Concho. All sorts of material and items were 
donated to the museum in ensuing years and 
Mrs. Carson’s supervision insured its con- 
tinuation. It was maintained by donations of 
interested historians and citizens. Its displays 
reflected the life and times of early days in Tom 
Green County and portraits of some well known 
persons hung on the walls. This paved the way 
for the preservation and restoration of the fort 
and the city of San Angelo’s involvement. 

When Mr. Carson served as county clerk in 
Irion County, Ginerva worked as a deputy and 
learned about property title searches which 
provided her with a nice windfall in 1948. when 
Shell Oil Co. hired her to do title work for them 
in locations west of San Angelo. The bonuses 
she received were quite satisfactory and she 
considered this one of the highlights in her 
career. 

In the 1940s Mrs. Carson tried her hand at 
acting and appeared in a play “On Borrowed 
Time” at San Angelo College. She played one 
of the leading roles as “Granny.” 

While Mrs. Carson lived in Sherwood, she 
became interested in Rebekah Lodge and 
served one year as head of its state organization. 
She served on the state board of Odd Fellow 
Orphans Home at Corsicana. Always interested 
in history, she participated as an officer and 
member of West Texas Historical Association 
and also held membership in the state historical 
association. She belonged to the First Christian 
Church where she taught a Sunday school 
class for many years. She studied law and was 
once a candidate for the state legislature. To 
attend to all her duties, Mrs. Carson used a three 
wheel runabout vehicle that was a familar 
sight to most residents. Mrs. Carson seemed to 
seize all the opportunities that were presented 
to her during her lifetime. She died at Baptist 
Memorials Hospital at the age of 86 on 
September 11, 1958. Somewhere in her busy 
life she found the time to give birth to and 
rear nine children, seven of whom survived her. 

At the second annual Fort Concho Founder’s 
Day luncheon, an announcement was made that, 
beginning in 1991, a Ginerva Wood Carson 
Educator of the Year award would be presented 
by the Standard-Times to honor Mrs. Carson. 
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Amie Cornick’s birthdate is November 1, 
1888 at Mascoutah, Illinois. She came to Texas 
at the age of two. The family first settled at 
Knickerbocker. Miss Cornick’s father was a 
physician whose interest was in treating 
tuberculosis patients. 

Amie graduated from San Angelo High 
School in the class of 1906. During World War 
I, she served as a Red Cross worker in France. 
Again, in the World War II, she spent a great 
deal of time in directing several San Angelo 
women in the making of surgical dressings to 
be sent to combat zones. 

In 1933 she took over the operation of the 
Wedgwood and Spode Shop founded by her 
sister, Elsie Cornick. The shop, located at 718 
North Main, occupied the house that had been 
the Cornick family home. Her shop specialized 
in imported china and gift items. She genuinely 
greeted every visitor to her shop and whether 
you came to spend $3.00 or several hundred 
dollars, she tried to see that you went away with 
a purchase you really felt good about. The 
merchandise she offered gave customers a 
choice of many unique and unusual items. 

Amie Cornick showed an interest in the 
historical and cultural affairs of the area. She 
actively supported the San Angelo Symphony 
and participated in the membership drives of 
the organization. She regularly attended the 
First United Methodist Church. 

When the Tom Green County Historical 
Society undertook repairs and restoration of 
Quarters #1 at Fort Concho for its headquarters, 
Amie Cornick served on the committee to 
oversee the project. The furnishings of Quarters 
#1 included some of the Cornick family 
heirlooms donated to the society. 

She and other children of Dr. Boyd Cornick 
generously gave part of the land for the 
Baptist Memorials Hospital. Later the hospital 
purchased additional land from them. 

This friendly, personable woman who 
expressed interest in her community’s welfare 
died on July 14, 1969 at the age of 89 in 
Baptist Memorials Geriatric Center. 
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Mrs. George J. (Camille) Bird born October 
8, 1869 in Concord, Mass., was the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Benson. She at- 
tended the local schools there through high 
school. In 1890 she graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
from Radcliffe College in Cambridge, Mass. 
For a time she worked in the school library, 
and later taught school several years until a 
shipboard romance on a trip to Europe 
culminated in her marriage to George Julian 
Bird in 1898. Mr. Bird has business interests in 
ranching and banking in San Angelo. In 1900 
the Birds built a two story red brick home on 
the lot just west of the courthouse on 
Beauregard. 
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Mrs. Bird and her husband liked to visit 
foreign countries and traveled extensively in 
Europe, the Far East, and South America. 

After her husband’s death in 1922, Mrs. Bird 
operated their ranching and other business 
enterprises. Her election as a director in San 
Angelo National Bank gave her the distinction 
of being the first woman to serve on a bank 
board in the city. 

Following completion of the new courthouse, 
Mrs. Bird gave the fountain in front of the 
edifice as a memorial to her husband. In 1958 
Michel T. Halbouty purchased the Bird home 
for $96,500. The home was razed to make way 
for the new First National Bank building at the 
site. 

Mrs. Bird is listed as one of the charter 
members of the 20th Century Club. She helped 
establish the county library in 1929 and became 
a charter member of its board. She held 
membership in the Unitarian Church. “Some 
West Texas Trails” is a paper she prepared and 
gave at a meeting of Tom Green County 
Historical Society. 

Camille Bird contributed to many charities, 
helped people she knew and professed interest 
in providing young people with educations. She 
suffered a stroke in 1947 that left her in poor 
health. She died July 20, 1949 at her home at 
age 80. 
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Narcisse Stokes came to San Angelo, 
September 26, 1926 with an ill sister who had 
come here because the climate was supposed 
to be beneficial for persons suffering from 
tuberculosis. Her sister recovered and left, but 
Narcisse stayed because she liked the place. 

Narcisse Wiley had grown up in McLellan 
County. When she first came to San Angelo she 
worked in a restaurant for a short time. Mrs. 
George Bird then hired her as a companion. The 
job lasted twenty-three years until Mrs. Bird’s 
death in 1949. 

In 1928 she married Vernon Stokes, a 
custodian. When Mrs. Bird died, Narcisse made 
the decision to enter the catering business. At 
first, she began working for small groups and 
used their kitchens to prepare the food. She 
never did advertise because she felt her work 
should be on a more personal level. Another 
reason was that she did not need to advertise - 
her cooking spoke for itself and the word 
traveled from those using her services. Her list 
of clients grew and her schedule filled with 
engagements. She branched out from small 
brunches and teas to dinners for two dozen 
people, wedding receptions, after-dinner 
parties, and even conventions. The largest affair 
on her records shows a 500 person cattle 
rancher’s convention at San Angelo Coliseum. 
She got her own large kitchen and later a second 
one. She hired someone to help her, but she did 
the actual preparation herself. The “right” 
equipment as, she called it, helped her master 
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Narcisse (Wiley) Stokes 
the tasks of the culinary creations that came 
from her two refrigerators, two stoves, and a 
microwave oven. If you never had your taste 
buds experience drowning themselves to the 
utmost in the luxury of Narcisse’s delicacies, 
then I feel sorry that you missed this 
opportunity. 

Mrs. Stokes is counted as one of the charter 
members of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Persons chapter of 
San Angelo organized in 1957. She helped 
black and Hispanic youths acquire higher 
education through St. Paul’s Baptist Church 
scholarship fund donated by the late Robert G. 
Carr. Other activities she participated in 
included the Rosary Reading and Art Federated 
Club of which she was a charter member and 
being a member of the Northwest Civic Club. 
She received awards from the Texas Association 
of Women’s Clubs and the Stokes-Parker 
District of same (named after her and another 
woman). She served as president of the 
Southwest Region of the National Association 
of Women’s Clubs, president of the state 
association, and president of the Stokes-Parker 
District. In 1964 she received recognition as 
“Woman of the Year” by the Inter- 
denominational Ministers Wives Alliance. 

After her husband’s death in 1965 her 
business continued to be in demand. When the 
Junior League published a cookbook in 1977, 
a special section was devoted to Narcisse’s life 
and her recipes. 

At the age of 81, she died at Shannon 
Memorial Hospital on June 9, 1985. 


Kak KK 


Mary Bain Spence claims her birthplace as 
Ben Ficklin on October 18, 1889. Her father, 
Joseph Spence, Jr., acted as one of the first 
attorneys in San Angelo and served as the 
sixth Tom Green County judge. 

Mary Bain graduated from San Angelo High 
School. She graduated from the College of 
Music at Texas Christian University in 1908. 


. 
Se Pew 


Her business career began in 1921 when she 
was hired by the school system. She spent her 
first seven years doing library and office work 
at the high school. During Felix Smith’s 
administration as superintendent, she acted 
as bookkeeper and office secretary. Then for 
twelve years she worked with junior college 
administration. She served twelve years during 
Bryan Dickson’s, and six years during J.B. 
Wadzeck’s, terms of office. After thirty-seven 
years with the schools she retired. A tea given 
in her honor took place at the administration 
building on November 2, 1958. 

Mary Bain’s musical talent took up part of 
her busy life. She played the organ for First 
Methodist and First Presbyterian churches for 
many years prior to 1935. From that time she 
was organist at First Christian Church, where 
she was a member, until she retired from the 
position in 1968. Demands for her music had 
her playing for funerals and weddings. 

She took an active interest in church and civic 
affairs until her illness prevented participation. 
She maintained memberships in Tom Green 
Historical Society, Pocahontas Chapter of 
Daughters of American Revolution, the 
Edwards Plateau Historical Society, and the 
Tom Green County Historical Survey 
Committee. One significant contribution of hers 
is as a historian. Her researching forays became 
part of Tom Green County Historical Society’s 
files. Some of her manuscripts are in the Texana 
section of Tom Green County Library and the 
Tom Green County Historical Society’s files 
in the West Texas Collection at Angelo State 
University. As one of the early members of the 
historical society, she presented papers at some 
of its meetings. One such paper is entitled 
“Francis Corbett Taylor and Tom Green 
County.” In 1964, Miss Spence became the 
permanent treasurer of the society in its new 
quarters at Fort Concho and acted as building 
custodian. An article she wrote “The Story of 
Ben Ficklin,” appeared in the 22nd yearbook 
of West Texas Historical Association as was 
another one that she and Susan Miles co- 
authored called “Major Ben Ficklin” which can 
be found in the 27th yearbook. Other 
manuscripts written by Mary Bain chronicle her 
family’s history and Tom Green County’s early 
events. 

Her death occurred on April 2, 1984 at Baptist 
Memorials Geriatric Center. She was 95. 


Kak KKK 


These and other women have made a 
difference in our county’s history. Others have 
taken up their challenge and women continue 
to play important roles in our area’s cultural, 
civic, and business activities. Just look at the 
records - it’s there. 

By Nonie Green 


ADDIE RUNYON 


Addie Runyon created a unique role for 
herself and opened up vistas for West Texas 
women in her long career as women’s wear 
buyer at Cox-Rushing-Greer department store. 

She was born December 29, 1880. Her 
parents, Silas B. and Margaret Runyon came 
here in 1889 after Fort Concho was deactivated. 
They first lived in the headquarters building; 
later their home was at 225 S. Koenigheim, at 
the Concho Avenue corner. Her father was a 
peace officer. She had a sister, Allie Dubois, 
and three brothers, two of whom died early in 
life. The third, Charley, was an invalid until 
his death in 1956. 


Miss Addie Runyon, circa 1900. Courtesy of Tom 
Green Co. Historical Society/West Texas Collection/ 
Angelo State University 


Miss Addie first ventured into the business 
world as bookkeeper for a small private tele- 
phone company. Her father put a stop to this 
job, not liking her employer’s reputation. In 
1911 she had joined C.B. Henderson dry goods 
store and was en route on her first New York 
buying trip when Mr. Henderson died. Her 
father died that same year. The new Cox- 
Rushing Company bought the Henderson 
assets. Addie Runyon became a stockholder 
and stepped into the position of fashion 
authority she was to hold for 44 years in San 
Angelo. On her yearly buying trips, she soon 
learned her way around the high-pressure world 
of designers, manufacturers, salesmen, buyers, 
models. She was noted for her ability to watch 
200 models at a showing, making mental notes. 
Next morning she would arrive ready to make 
her selections. She also had mental notes of her 
customers back home, for she “found great 
pleasure in helping women look good.” 


West Texas was a fertile field for Miss 
Addie’s talents. World War I, oil discoveries 
and rising prices had created wealth in the ranch 
country. Ranchers wives and oilmen’s wives 
could afford to “look good.” Some who could 
afford to go to Paris came back saying it was 
too confusing . . . . better to let Miss Addie 
choose a dress for that wedding, dinner, dance, 
important reception. 

Miss Addie brought home specially ordered 
outfits, for particular women. This was the 
origin of the “Ozona Room” where dresses 
hung waiting for that customer to come in for a 
fitting. Yet all her fashions had style and quality 
and she waited on ordinary customers with 
ordinary incomes, with insight and her special 
interest in people. Her own style was simple, 
business-like black, with a V-neck. Small black 
bows were attached to her back hair, giving the 
effect of a hat. She and Emmet D. Cox bought 
material for dresses for the Miss Wool pageant. 
She created designs of her own. She ordered 
dozens of blouses made in different materials. 

When Cox-Rushing closed in 1957, Miss 
Addie retired. In 1963 Mrs. Etta Clay, in ladies’ 
ready-to-wear at Hemphill-Wells, rented the 
apartment at the frame house on Koenigheim. 
Across the street lived Miss Lena Wood, retired 
from the Cox-Rushing-Greer household goods 
department. Most mornings these women 
would meet another friend, Mrs. A.V. 
Cocreham, for coffee and doughnuts at Warren 
Drugs in the Village. Miss Addie relished her 
retirement. She was always up early, working 
with her flowers. She and her niece Wanda 
Dubois loved to drive around town, looking at 
buildings. 

Addie Runyon died September 11, 1971. 


MA GOODWIN 


Loula Catherine McDougal was born in 
Houston County in East Texas on December 
23, 1874. In 1895 she married stock farmer Hal 
C. Goodwin. To this union five children were 
born: Juanita, Mose, Hallie, Grace and Jim 
Tom who died in childhood. 

In 1906 the Goodwins came to Carlsbad, 
Texas, to open a boarding house. Many itin- 
erant cowboys boarded with them. The story 
was often told about L.B. Horton, Sr., of San 
Angelo. He came to open a bank in Carlsbad 
and stayed at their place. When he saw the 
many tough-looking weatherbeaten men, he 
was to lodge with, he was so afraid he would 
be robbed of the $25,000 he was carrying that 
he sat up all night protecting it. In later years 
he told Ma that, had he known her then as he 
did now, he would have given her the money 
for safekeeping and gotten a good night’s sleep. 

In 1908 the Goodwins moved to San Angelo 
to open a hotel, on Gillis Street, near the 
location of the Salvation Army today. The 
Goodwin Hotel advertised “Modern, Clean and 


Cool Rooms. . . Operating under the American 
Plan... . $1.50 per night.” San Angelo was a 
bustling city of 12,000. Mr. Goodwin died some 
time after coming to San Angelo, but Ma 
continued to stay in the hotel business some 
fifteen years at different locations. She was a 
good innkeeper. The Goodwin Hotel was last 
operated by Mrs. John Lochaby at 365 
Chadbourne Street bridge. It was destroyed by 
the flood of 1936. 

After leaving the hotel business, Ma was 
employed to manage the dining room at the 
popular Landon Hotel. She was one of the last 
to manage it before the fire that destroyed it for 
the second time in 1925. (The fire in 1902 had 
cost the lives of Mrs. Landon and several 
others). In 1925, Ma purchased a blueprint 
company from architect Walter Taylor. It was a 
smart move as the city was experiencing a boom 
with discovery of oil in Reagan County and the 
opening of the Big Lake field. The building 
trades prospered and San Angelo grew with the 
opening of the Santa Rita addition. The skyline 
of the downtown area was changed with new 
construction . . . the McBurnett Building, the 
new Hemphill-Wells store, the new courthouse 
and city hall and the opening of the Hilton 
Hotel. 

Ma left the blueprint business when the 
Depression set in, to open the Lone Wolf Inn, 
near the Lone Wolf bridge. The opening date 
was September 23, 1933, the first day beer 
could be sold legally in Texas. The Inn was in 
Precinct 1, the only one in Tom Green County 
to vote “wet.” It was more than a beer joint; it 
included a tourist court and a filling station. Ma 
remained at this location until she opened a 
tavern in 1937. The tavern made her one of the 
best known personalities in West Texas. 

The Goodwin Tavern was located at 2129 
Sherwood Way. It soon became a West Texas 
landmark and monument to the “Good Times.” 
Military personnel from both Goodfellow AFB 
and Concho Army Air Base made the tavern a 
popular hangout. A Saturday night crowd would 
be a mixture of service personnel, area college 
students, young adults and some not so young. 
It was here that memories were made that would 
last a lifetime. Customers could buy beer, but 
if you wanted anything stronger you had to 
bring your own bottle. You could buy a set-up 
and small bucket of ice and cokes for $1.25. 
The cover charge was a dollar or less. For under 
five dollars you could have a full evening of 
fun. 

The tavern was destroyed by fire in the early 
morning hours on June 5, 1944. Jake Wyatt, 
Ma’s grandson, told of the trauma and shock 
he experienced seeing the building go up in 
flames .. . how grown men with tears in their 
eyes watched and remembered the good times. 
One was heard to say: “What a loss . . . the 
only decent place to dance in San Angelo!” It 
was reported that the news of the fire spread 
rapidly among World War II men overseas and 
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in a matter of days even reached those being 
held in German POW camps. 

Like the legendary Phoenix, Ma Goodwin 
rose from the ashes and made plans to rebuild 
but at a different location. While the new 
Goodwin Tavern was under construction, she 
opened Ma Goodwin’s Dining Room at 221 
South Chadbourne. The place was advertised 
as “Ultra Modern Downtown Dining Salon.” 
Lines would form out front of the eatery as 
downtowners and base personnel waited to be 
served. A Lone Star Gas Company newsletter 
had this to say: “A good friend of the gas folks 
out in San Angelo is Ma Goodwin who serves 
the sort of food you dream about in these times 
. .. Her lifesize picture is in the restaurant 
window, you can’t miss it. If you want a more 
formal introduction, contact E. L. Buelow, our 
division superintendent in San Angelo.” Ma 
was now 70 years old, going strong and 
planning for the future. 

The new tavern opened in 1945 at 2117 West 
Beauregard. In no time it regained its old 
popularity and continued to serve “party-going” 
Texans. After re-opening Ma started to 
experience some health problems and spent less 
time at the tavern and more at home. 

Her friends planned a big 75th birthday bash 
for December 23, 1949. Invitations went out to 
thousand of friends across West Texas. A whole 
page ad was taken in the Standard, asking her 
friends to come to her last birthday party at the 
tavern; it was closing for good on January 1, 
1950. Johnny Keating and His Orchestra played 
for the celebration, but Ma was not able to 
attend; she was confined to her bed. The Tavern 
closed in January. 


‘ | 


Loula Catherine “Ma” Goodwin in the 1930's. 


Ma Goodwin died on February 27, 1950. The 
Standard-Times said of her passing, “Her death 
brought to an end an area institution.” West 
Texans of all walks of life remembered Ma. 
They recalled her wearing a snap-brim hat, 
lodged firmly in her big chair, always with her 
sturdy walking cane across her ample lap. In 
spite of a warm smile and a cheerful greeting, 
Ma could be a holy terror if she was challenged. 
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Ma needed no bouncer; she could handle the 
task with a lot of authority. She reigned 
supreme. She would give warning that it was 
closing time and a second warning to clear the 
table, after that, look out! Her cane would come 
crashing across the table and it was “Goodnight 
Irene!” 

Ma was sentimental about her patrons, “Most 
are just like my own,” she told a reporter. She 
knew her regular patrons by name and expected 
them to greet her with a little kiss on arrival. 
Buddy Schneider said, “If you just walked in 
and didn’t give her a little peck on the cheek, 
you could expect her cane to hook your neck 
and pull you in for a proper greeting. She was 
areal nice lady,” Buddy said, and added, “The 
cane that hooked you for a kiss was the same 
cane that knocked you on your noggin if you 
got out of line.” 

The Tavern attracted the youth from across 
West Texas. They came with or without parental 
approval. Ruth Mahler, growing up in Eden, 
said her parents had a list of do’s and don’ts, 
mostly don’ts: 1. Don’t go to Holy Roller 
meetings. They are too sincere. 2. Don’t go to 
dances at Fort McKavett. They get mean and 
throw rocks. 3. Don’t go to Ma Goodwin’s. So 
Ruth went to Ma Goodwin’s. As she said, “It 
was the last on the list.” 

Many stories about Ma Goodwin’s are 
worthy of sharing. 

One local preacher was very much aware of 
Ma Goodwin’s tavern. When he learned that 
Ma had bought a new Steinway piano from the 
Houston-Clary Music Store, he proclaimed 
from the pulpit that, “A Steinway was an 
instrument of the angels and had no place in a 
Godless tavern.” Jake Houston had been a 
member of that church but not after that sermon. 
Ma loved her piano and prohibited anyone 
from placing a glass or ashtray on its highly 
polished surface. Today that piano graces a 
ranch home in Schleicher County. 

To Ma everyone was called “Honey.” She 
would cash their personal check up to any 
amount at the cash register. No one ever 
dropped a hot check on Ma Goodwin. Tom 
Parrett tells of her loaning money to customers 
so they could take care of other obligations, 
like rent or car payments. 

The Standard-Times in June 1943 featured a 
story about local girls teaching visiting airmen 
from Goodfellow Field to jitterbug. As the juke 
box played “Why Don’t You Do Me Right?”’, 
seeing a young man in a different kind of 
uniform, one girl asked where he was stationed 
and would he like to dance? He bowed 
gracefully and introduced himself as a Major 
General in the Chinese Air Force, and yes, he 
would like to dance. 

Many cadets having trained at Goodfellow 
or Concho Field told stories about Ma Goodwin 
both in Europe and in the Pacific during World 
War II. Sgt. Lacy Noble, serving in North 
Africa, wrote home to tell about seeing a B-24 


Bomber named after Ma Goodwin. He met the 
pilot, Lt. Gordon Powers from Ballinger. The 
lieutenant had been a star athlete in high school 
and a San Angelo Junior College, and one of 
Ma’s favorites. 

The new Ma Goodwin’s which opened in 
1945 was larger, with 12,000 feet of floor 
space. It was large enough to serve as a 
convention center. The Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association held its 1948 meeting at 
the tavern. Claude Meadows, Jr., and 
Armistead Rust held a reception to honor Gov. 
Beauford Jester, and it was sophisticated 
enough for the Ray Willoughbys to host 
Randolph Churchill, son of Winston Churchill, 
while on a US tour. Lyndon Johnson also 
made an appearance there during the senatorial 
race in 1947. Ma’s scrapbook contains letters 
and pictures from well-known people such as 
Frank Buck, Bob Wills, and the ever-venerable, 
cigar-smoking George Burns. 

Some of the better dance bands played at Ma 
Goodwin’s. Ma’s scrapbook mentions Dub 
Adams, Bob Peaters, Vick Weims, Tommy 
Tucker, Bernie Marcello, and Bob Wills 
(picture of Ma dancing with him); an all-girl 
band, and a dance band from Aggieland. Some 
of the band members were from area towns 
such as Bronte, Big Lake, and Menard. Local 
bands included Clarke Wynne, Johnny Keating, 
Danny DeLong and Pete Teagarden. Ma even 
engaged a local group of San Angelo High 
School musicians. The local group’s leader was 
Buddy Smith. Dorris Moorehead, Jack Gray, 
and Syl Polunsky were some of the band 
members. Sammy Duncan also played at Ma’s 
and said there are still a few old musicians 
around that played there. 

The Goodwin Tavern was more than just a 
tavern; it was an institution that provided a 
break, an escape, a time out, a release from the 
hard realities of life, and reminds us once again 
that all work and no plays makes Jack a dull 
boy and Jill an old maid. 

By Lloyd V. Matson 


SUSAN MILES 


Miss Susan Miles, daughter of San Angelo 
pioneers Jonathan Miles and Lillie Boston 
Miles, organized the Tom Green County 
Historical Society in 1944. She spent a lifetime 
researching and writing county history, and 
inspiring others to share in the absorbing task. 
Susan Miles was born here April 22, 1892. 
She attended public school on Magdalen Street 
and received her diploma on the stage of the 
old Turn Verein Hall on the corner of Concho 
and Magdalen. She earned her B.A. and her 
M.A. from the University of Texas, and went 
on to work toward a doctorate in English and 
Spanish in Philadelphia and at Columbia 
University in New York City. For four years 
she served as one of the four state super- 


visors of public instruction, reporting to Dr. 
Annie Webb Blanton, then State Superintendent 
of schools. 

The illness of a sister called her home. They 
lived in a family home near the City Hall and 
the courthouse. With Mrs. J.S. Forrester she 
worked with the American Red Cross to 
establish the Crippled Children’s Society with 
offices in the courthouse basement. After- 
noons Miss Miles worked as executive 
secretary. Mornings she was drawn to the 
county records upstairs in the county clerk’s 
office ..... some of them stained by the waters 
of Ben Ficklin flood. She began collecting 
information and building her files, adding 
interviews with old settlers still available. 

In 1944 Doris Wood Hoffman, county 
librarian, said, “This county needs a historical 
society.” Grace Bitner, high school history 
teacher, wrote to a San Antonio historical 
group for a copy of their constitution and by- 
laws. With strong support from Mary Bain 
Spence, Clara Thomson, Amie Cornick, Mrs. 
Tom Nasworthy, Mrs. Pat Jackson, and many 
others, the society began meeting at the 
Cactus Hotel. Every year until her death in 1982 
Miss Miles presented at least one paper before 
the society. As executive secretary, she 
persuaded a notable list of citizens to speak and 
write about what they knew best. Achieve- 
ments of Miss Miles’s research are cor- 
respondence with the Grierson family, which 
produced family portraits and family letters; the 
wedding gown of Mrs. Buell; documentation 
that the name Saint Angela commemorates 
Carolina Angela de la Garza, Bart DeWitt’s wife 
(not his sister-in-law); information and 
documents about Lt. Chadbourne and General 
Tom Green. She prepared a questionnaire for 
old settlers to fill out, of great value to sub- 
sequent historians. 

Her personal pride attached to Officer’s 
Quarters No. 1, home of General Grierson, 
where the society met from 1964 to 1984. 
Period furniture was donated or loaned by the 
Cornick family, Tom and Bess Nasworthy, 
Elton and Marie Mims, Mrs. Forrest Runge, 
Mrs. Mary Hobbs Griffith, Mrs. Millard Cope, 
Margaret Wright Tupper, Mrs. Olin Blanks, 
Mrs. E.H. Danner, Mrs. Mary Bland Millspaugh 
Hunter, Miss Mary Bain Spence. 

Susan Miles died in 1982. Quarters No. | 
returned to Fort Concho. Many of her papers 
are on loan to the West Texas Collection at 
Angelo State University. 


JENNY 
SAKELLARIOU 
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Jenny Sakellariou 


It was an ad for typists that attracted Jenny 
Sakellariou to the Standard-Times. She wanted 
to work and save money to return to college to 
pursue a linguistic career and work for the 
United Nations. 

She became one of the first trainees on the 
Teletypesetter machines. She accepted the job 
and intended to stay for six months and return 
to the University of New Mexico to complete 
her degree in Latin-American Affairs. That was 
not to happen, and 53 years later she is still 
working for the Standard-Times. 

Miss Sakellariou got attached to the job, 
working for Houston Harte and the family 
newspaper. 

When she joined the department, Teletype- 
setters were replacing Linotype machines in 
producing editorial copy. The Teletypesetter 
produced paper coded tape that was fed into 
the Linotype machine and produced the lead 
type for the pages of the newspaper. 

The Teletype operators set all the oil stories, 
markets, sport tabulations and reporters’ stories 
for both editions of the Standard-Times. 

Miss Sakellariou moved out of the Teletype 
Department when technical changes eliminated 
the process. She became a copy editor for the 
editorial department, then worked for the 
Features Department. Her next transfer was 
working for the editor as editorial management 
assistant for the newsroom. 

A new department was created in 1988 and 
Miss Sakellariou assumed the duties of super- 
visor of the Community Services Department 
with a staff of three part-time employees 
responsible for inputting copy for the various 
newsroom departments, compiling courthouse 
records and assisting newsroom customers. 


M.D. BRYANT 


“= 
M.D. Bryant - 1895-1967. Courtesy of Tom Green 
County Historical Commission. 


Marcellus Douglas Bryant came here in 1924 
when the Permian Basin oil fields had opened 
up. Highway 87, renamed Byrant Boulevard 
North and South as it goes through San Angelo, 
is a reminder every day of his life here and 
all that he did for the city and West Texas. 

M.D. Bryant was born August 25, 1895, in 
Longstreet, Louisiana. He had two brothers and 
six sisters. He left home at age 15 to work in 
the oilfields. After service in World War I, he 
and Ethel Christian were married in Louisiana 
September 28, 1919. He worked for a time in 
the East Texas field, in Pecos County and in 
the Illinois Basin. 

Mrs. Bryant sometimes remarked that she 
well remembered living in a tent during early 
days. Their home here was at 2301 Douglas 
Drive in Bryant Park, an addition developed 
by M.D. Bryant. The street was named for their 
son Douglas, killed in an airplane crash in 
World War II. Jann Drive was named for their 
daughters, Anne (Mrs. Smiley Watkins) and 
Jane (Mrs. Kees Verheul). Jade Drive was 
named for Jane, Anne, Douglas and Ethel. 
Delker Drive was named for their house- 
keeper, Mrs. H.M. Delker. 

M. D. Bryant made a lifelong success of the 
oil business. With Dwight L. Hunter and Jose 
L. Tweedy, he formed the Western Oil and 
Royalty Company and invited friends to invest 
a few thousand dollars. Two or three gener- 
ations have benefitted from this investment. He 
saw the opportunities in vacancies, parcels of 
land that had slipped through the cracks in early 
surveys of West Texas land. He was president 
of TIPRO (Texas Independent Oil Producers 
and Royalty Owners) in 1953. He was a 
member of the National Petroleum Council and 
an advisor to the U.S. Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

After serving a term on the city council, 
Bryant was elected mayor in 1954. At the end 
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of this term, he was sent as special liasion 
representative to Washington for the Three 
Rivers Dam project. The project was approved 
by a margin of 8 to 1. M.D. Bryant was proud 
to be called the “water boy of West Texas” and 
“the father of the Three Rivers Dam,” later to 
be named Twin Buttes Dam. Turning his 
attention to conservation of soil and water, he 
built dams on his ranches at Marfa and on 
Spring Creek. He earned several conservation 
awards. In 1963 he was one of ten delegates 
sent to the Soviet Union to observe conservation 
practices. 

In 1957 he headed a fund drive to build the 
All Faith Chapel at McKnight State 
Tuberculosis Hospital, and in 1960 was 
chairman of the tuberculosis seal drive. A friend 
and supporter of Lyndon Johnson, Bryant went 
to his inauguration in 1965. The Bryants were 
members of First Methodist Church. M.D. 
Bryant died here January 24, 1967. 


ELMER AND 
ANN KELTON 


Elmer and Ann Kelton 


Elmer and Ann Kelton moved to San Angelo 
in February, 1948, where he became an 
agricultural writer for the San Angelo Standard- 
Times. He later became known primarily as a 
Western novelist. 

A native of Crane, he spent his boyhood on 
the McElroy Ranch in Crane and Upton 
counties, trying to become a cowboy. His 
father, R. W. “Buck” Kelton, was ranch fore- 
man and eventually general manager. Elmer 
attended Crane schools and majored in 
journalism at the University of Texas, 
graduating with a bachelor’s degree in January, 
1948. 

Ann was a native of Ebensee, Austria, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alois Lipp, in the 
beautiful mountain-and-lake Salskammergut 
region of that country. She and Elmer met when 
he was stationed in her hometown in 1945, 
shortly after the end of World War II. She 
arrived in the United States in 1947. They had 
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three children: Gary, later of Plainview; Steve, 
of Bronte; and Kathy, of San Angelo. At this 
writing, 2002, they had four grandchildren and 
five great-grandchildren. 

Elmer served two years in the United States 
Army in the latter part of World War II and the 
occupation afterward, 1944-1946. His combat 
service was as a replacement in an infantry 
company of the 26th Division in Germany. 
After the war he was in Czechoslovakia and 
Austria. 

He spent 15 years at the Standard-Times, 
working under such great traditional news- 
papermen as Houston Harte, Dean Chenoweth, 
Al Sledge and Grady Hill. For almost five years, 
1963-1968, he edited Sheep and Goat Raiser 
Magazine for the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association. Eventually he spent 22 years, 
1968-1990, as associate editor of Livestock 
Weekly, working with its founder and publisher, 
Stanley Frank. 

He began his fiction writing career in the 
Western pulp magazines, where his first short 
story was published in 1948. After several years 
writing for the pulps as a sideline to newspaper 
work, he wrote his first novel, Hot Iron, 
published in 1956. This was eventually 
followed by such novels as The Time It Never 
Rained, The Good Old Boys (made into a 
television movie starring Tommy Lee Jones), 
The Wolf and the Buffalo (based on old Fort 
Concho), The Man Who Rode Midnight and The 
Smiling Country (sequael to The Good Old 
Boys). 

He was seven times winner of the Spur Award 
from Western Writers of America, four times 
winner of the Western Heritage Award from the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame, and received 
life achievement awards from the Western 
Literature Association and the Texas Institute 
of Letters. He received the first Lone Star 
Award for lifetime achievement from the Larry 
McMurtry Center for Arts and Humanities at 
Midwestern State University in Wichita Falls. 
In 1998 he was awarded honorary doctorates 
by Texas Tech University and Hardin-Simmons 
University. He was named an adjunct professor 
of English at Angelo State University and is to 
receive recognition as a distinguished alumnus 
of the University of Texas in the fall of 2002. 

Despite the many honors which came his 
way, he always felt he had failed in one major 
respect: he never became the good cowboy his 
cowboy father wanted him to be. 


ADDITIONAL 
SPECIAL TOPICS 


USS TOM GREEN COUNTY (LST-1159). Landing ship tanks (LST) were always named after counties, 
but less than 1% of all counties have such a ship named for them. The USS Tom Green County was 
commissioned from Bath, Maine in September of 1953. The ship could hold 18 tanks below deck, with 
trucks, jeeps and other vehicles fastened to the topside under the deck. The ship could carry 440 Marines. 
Courtesy of Bill Haac 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Those of us who compiled these materials found that some topics which deserved special emphasis were nonetheless best left scattered among 
the various sections of these volumes. This was particularly so with regard to the subjects of diversity and weather-related disasters, both of which 
were pervasive features of the county’s history. The cross references provided here will call readers’ attention to portions of the coverage of these 
topics. Also, there were subjects that did not lend themselves to inclusion elsewhere, but needed attention. These found a place here. 


DIVERSITY 


There is substantial coverage in the first three sections of this volume (A Brief Overview of the Origins and History of Tom Green County, 
Fort Concho and Saint Angela — San Angelo), as well as in many of the Communities. Examination of the entirety of both volumes with a 
conscious attention to the varieties of peoples, cultures, religions, and national origins can only leave a reader with the overwhelming reality of the 
diversity of the settlers and migrants involved in the making of the history of this area. See, especially: 


“Fort Concho: Frontier Outpost,” Fort Concho, pages 27-28 

“The Tenth U. S. Cavalry in Texas,” Fort Concho, pages 28-30 

“San Angelo’s Ethnic Diversity,” Saint Angela/San Angelo, pages 38-44 
“Black Schools — Blackshear,’ Education, page 304 

“Guadalupe Elementary School,” Education, pages 306-309 


TYPICAL STORM BREWING - 1981 
Courtesy of San Angelo Standard-Times 


WEATHER-RELATED DISASTERS 


Ben Ficklin Flood, 1882 — (Communities — Ben Ficklin), pages 114-116 
Cyclone of 1887 — (Communities — San Angelo), pages 65-66 

San Angelo Fire of 1904 — (Communities — San Angelo), pages 66-67 
Flood of 1906 — (Communities — San Angelo), pages 67-68 

Flood of 1936 — (Communities — San Angelo), pages 69-71 

Vancourt Tornado of 1951 - (Communities — Vancourt), pages 170-173 
Lake View Tornado of 1953 — (Communities — Lake View), pages 154-155 
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THE 
COURTHOUSE 
CONTROVERSY 


Joseph Spence, Jr., took the oath of office as 
Tom Green County Judge February 14, 1882, 
the first judge to serve in the just completed 
new courthouse at Ben Ficklin, and the last. 
On August 24, 1882, Ben Ficklin, the county 
seat, was destroyed by flood. On November 7, 
1882, San Angela was chosen as the new county 
seat. The vote was San Angela 577, Ben Ficklin 
56, Fort Concho 1. On November 20, 1882, San 
Angela became the new county seat of Tom 
Green County. Elected as County Commis- 
sioners were W. F. Holt, J. G. Preusser, John 
Frost and Joseph Tweedy. 

The selection of a site for a new courthouse 
became a matter of great concern. Adam & 
Wickes of San Antonio, who owned land where 
Fort Concho stood, offered three blocks of land 
for a courthouse and jail and $3500 in cash. 
This site was west of Fort Concho and would, 
if chosen, have necessitated building a bridge 
across the North Concho River. Other offers 
were made, but, on March 1, 1883, the commis- 
sioners’ court chose Adams & Wickes’ offer as 
being the “best, safest and most desirable.” 

San Angela citizens were outraged. There 
was much opposition from businessmen. On 
April 10, 1883, upon petition of citizens led by 
L. B. Harris, the court reconsidered. But on 
April 11 the court again decided in favor of 
Adams & Wickes, they having laid off an 
addition to the town of San Angela on the Fort 
Concho side of the river, which the court 
considered a part of San Angela. 

In July, 1883, San Angela citizens appealed 
to District Judge John C. Townes of San Saba, 
who granted a writ of injunction against the 
county court and in October, the injunction was 
upheld. In November, Judge Spence and 
Commissioner John M. Frost were named to a 
committee to select a new site for a courthouse 
and jail. The following February, the court voted 
to accept the offer of the east half of Catholic 
block in San Angela for $ 3000. When it turned 
out that the southeast half of Catholic block 
could not be purchased after all, the Court heard 
other proposals, and on March 3, 1884, voted 
to accept C. E. Davidson’s offer for the east 
half of San Angela’s block # 16 for $2400. 

Many people continued to think the Adams 
and Wickes offer was “most desirable.” Young 
W. A. Wright (a newcomer) wanted to carry 
the fight on; he thought the Fort Concho site 
was wonderful. But the selection of the San 
Angela site prevailed. Two lots for the jail were 
given by C. E. Davidson and Eugene Cartledge. 
The jail was finished by the end of 1884, but 
the courthouse wasn’t completed until the fall 
of 1885. 

By Susan Miles 
(Sources: Tom Green County Historical 
Society file and the West Texas Collection, 
Angelo State University) 


TOM GREEN COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE AND TOWN 
CLOCK 
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First courtroom, 1883, in upper right hand corner. New 
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ourthouse built in 1884-1885. Torn down in 1927. 


Rock jail on the right background. Postcard reprint, courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


One of the most beloved public buildings in 
San Angelo was Tom Green County’s rock 
Courthouse. It is true the present ornate Court- 
house is in keeping with San Angelo’s progress, 
but it is the old, stately landmark-the rock 
Courthouse with its tall, square cupola, 
surrounded by an iron railing, and the 
famous town clock, that will always remain a 
cherished memory. That old town clock set the 
pace of the passerby, and everybody “looked 
up” to it. 

After the Ben Ficklin Flood of August 24, 
1882, the County seat was moved to San 
Angelo. The County offices were located in a 
small shack on Concho, then later moved to 
an adobe building north of the George 
Richardson’s building (then the W. S. Veck 
Building) on the east side of Oakes Street. It 
was rented from W. S. Veck for $40.00 a month. 
Realizing the need for a larger location, the 
County bought on March 6, 1884 all lots in 
east half of Block #16 in the town of San 
Angelo. This half block of land, 300 x 400 feet, 
fronting on Beauregard, Irving and Harris 
Streets was bought for $2,400. 

On page 106, Vol. No. 2 of County 
Commissioner’s record, quote: “Contract was 
let for the construction of a County Court- 
house on March 6, 1884 to John H. Walker, Tom 
Green County, H. S. Crow of Erath County, and 
C. S. Broome of Mitchell County, working as 
the John H. Walker Co. Contract,” signed Judge 
Joseph Spence, Jr., County Judge, J. G. 
Preusser, W. F. Holt, J. M. Frost and Joseph 
Tweedy, members of the board of Commis- 
sioners. Later this contract was annuled, and 


on August 5, 1884, the contract was awarded 
to John C. Lillis of Minnesota; signed, John 
Lackey, County Clerk, and James B. Keating, 
Deputy. 

On March 5, 1884 Oscar Ruffini of 
Cleveland, Ohio was made architect and 
superintendent of the building. From an issue 
of San Angelo Standard, dated Tuesday, August 
9, 1884, quote: “J. C. Lillis commenced work 
on the Courthouse. He has 13 months to finish 
the work.” 

John and Antone Willeke, stone masons from 
West Virginia, had the contract for the stone 
work. The Willeke caliche pit was west of San 
Angelo. They also tore down the stone work 
ruins of the Ben Ficklin Courthouse to get the 
stone for the building of San Angelo’s first 
school building on Magdalen and College 
Streets. An old file of the San Angelo Standard 
quotes the Willeke Brothers as saying, “Stone 
buildings in early days were ‘woven’ together 
with a lime mortar made of lime, water and 
sand. The first Courthouse here was built with 
this and dynamite was used to blast out the 
foundation.” 

Just to show the excellent material used and 
how well it was finished, I quote from the 
specifications: “All hard wood to have grain 
first filled and then finished with four coats 
of hard oil finish well rubbed down to a polish; 
tower ornaments of wrought iron; weather vane 
of copper covered with pure gold leaf.” 

Commissioner’s record, August 1, 1885: 
“J. C. Lillis, contractor for building Court- 
house reported that said Courthouse had been 
completed and ready for delivery to the Court 
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and Oscar Ruffini, Superintendent, having 
reported that building had been finished and 
completed in accordance with the plans and 
specifications.” 

August 1, 1885 issue of San Angelo Standard 
states, “Courthouse completed at cost of 
$70,000 is ready to be occupied. Another 
figure of the cost of the Courthouse was 
$82,500 quoted in the 50th anniversary of the 
San Angelo Standard. 

September 5, 1885, J. J. Rackley was given 
the contract to furnish fixtures for the 
Courthouse for $869.13. 

August 1, 1885 issue of the San Angelo 
Standard quote: “An impromptu dance was 
given in the new Courthouse Monday and was 
the social event of the season.” 

The first term of court held in the new 
structure was opened on September 7, 1885. 
William Kennedy was on the bench as district 
judge; D. G. Hill was district attorney, and J. 
Willis Johnson was the sheriff of the county. 
James Neill was the first county judge to 
preside in the new courthouse. He succeeded 
Judge Joseph Spence in the 1884 election. 
Judge Neill took a great delight in beautifying 
the Courthouse yard, and today Tom Green 
County owes its present beautiful grounds to 
him as he was a firm believer that grass and 
trees added beauty and dignity to the county 
property. 

On May 24, 1887 a cyclone struck San 
Angelo, blowing the Courthouse cupola 
through the roof to the floor below, causing a 
$20,000 loss. When the old rock Courthouse 
was torn down in 1927, the rocks were used in 
the building of the beautiful Episcopal Church, 
and the town clock bell is in use at the same 
church. 


TOWN CLOCK 


The women of San Angelo were always 
interested in the up-building of early day San 
Angelo. From the files of San Angelo Standard 
of June 20, 1885, I quote, “Mrs. P. C. Lee 
[mother of our honorable president, Mrs. John 
Lee], and Mrs. Milton Mays [mother of Mrs. 
Henry Ragsdale] are taking steps to have a 
grand concert, ball and banquet on the evening 
of July 4th. The proceeds to be added to the 
sum of $500.00 generously donated by the 
Commissioner’s Court for the purchase of a 
town clock. There is no question about the 
imperative necessity of having some standard 
time. We are of the opinion that no two time 
pieces in town at this minute have exactly the 
same time, and this confusion is a source of 
endless annoyance. When a married man stays 
out at the lodge till about 11 o’clock, by the 
time he gets home the domestic clock is striking 
5, and the consequent curtain lecture is much 
more extended than the occasion justifies. Let’s 
have a town clock by all means, whose resonant 
tones can be heard at the outmost of the city 
limits.” 
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From the July 14, 1885 issue of the San 
Angelo Standard-Times,“The 4th of July ball, 
concert and banquet was well attended. The 
receipts amount to $90.00 and the expenses 
were $55.00.” 

In the early part of October 1885, Mrs. Phillip 
C. Lee organized a dramatic club at her home. 
As the little Lee boys and girls came into the 
family, each took parts in this Dramatic Club. 
The club’s rehearsals were held in the two 
story red brick Lee home on the corner of 
Beauregard and Koenigheim, the home of Mrs. 
Lee for forty-eight years. Many worthwhile 
things were done with the funds derived from 
their plays. Among them was contributing to 
the fund to purchase the Courthouse Clock. Mr. 
Felix Probandt, Sr., is the only surviving 
member of this Dramatic Club. 

From the minutes of May 9, 1887 of the 
County Commissioners’ Court I quote, 
“Ordered by the Court, that the check for 
$635.91 and subscription list amounting to 
$92.50 to be placed in the hands of the County 
Treasurer, Mr. Sam Pollock, to be used in 
purchasing a town clock and the $500.00 
already appropriated by the Commissioner’s 
Court for said purpose be added thereto— 
Judge James Neill and W. S. Kelly on the part 
of the county and P. C. Lee on the part of the 
Dramatic Company be appointed a committee 
with full powers to act in the purchase of 
said clock and all things in connection with 
same.” May 12, 1887, the Court ordered the 
tower and roof of the courthouse to be 
strengthened before the clock was installed. 

On May 24, 1887, a cyclone struck the 
Courthouse, and the Courthouse was then 
repaired by J. D. O’Daniel in July 1887. (See 
Saint Angela/San Angelo, Weather and 
Disasters, page 43.) 
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W. E. Heald, early San Angelo Jeweler, came to San 
Angelo in 1889. He had the first contract to wind 
the courthouse clock. Courtesy of Fort Concho 
National Historic Landmark 


The clock was installed by E. Howard and 
Co., of Boston, Mass., who made the famous 
Howard time pieces. 

From Commissioners’ Court, minutes of Nov. 
15, 1887: “Permission given to San Angelo Fire 
Department to add fire alarm attachment to 
Courthouse bell at their expense, provided clock 
company from whom said bell was purchased 
make no objection or change in their guarantee 
to county. $500.00 to be transferred to clock 
fund when bill is presented.” 

From San Angelo Standard of July 17, 1887, 
“The fire alarm attachment to the clock bell was 
christened last Sunday.” 

From San Angelo Standard of Jan. 7, 1888: 
“The town clock, about which so much has been 
said during the past two years, is at last in good 
working order and strikes every hour. It is a 
beautiful piece of mechanism and stands in the 
Courthouse tower as a monument to the 
energy, enterprise and liberality of Mrs. P. C. 
Lee, and to the San Angelo Dramatic Club. The 
clock cost $1,500.00, and sun-time—which is 
45 minutes slower than standard time is 
adopted.” 

Mr. W. E. Heald had the first contract to wind 
the clock in the early 1890’s. He continued in 
this capacity until Feb. 1896, when the contract 
was given to Mr. R. A. Flanagan at $48.00 per 
year. It is said that Mr. Flanagan’s daughter, 
Kate, (later Mrs. B. Copeland) was an expert 
assistant on the job. Also his son, Henry 
Flanagan, and Henry Ragsdale had a hand in 
winding the clock. 
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H. D. Leffel purchased the jewelry business of W. E. 
Crawford in 1900. Leffel had the job of caring for 
the courthouse clock until the courthouse was torn 
down in 1927. Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Commission/Reprint - San Angelo Marches On. 


Mr. Maynard Leffel told me that his father, 
the late H. D. Leffel, bought out the small 
jewelry business of W. E. Crawford on April 1, 
1900 and fell heir to the job of keeping the 
big town clock in the Courthouse. This job was 
kept by this firm until the old Courthouse was 
torn down to be replaced by our present one. 


Maynard and his brother, Carr, liked to 
accompany their father to wind the clock, but 
best of all they liked the climbing of the winding 
stairway and the ladders. The tower which held 
the clock was a small room about 12x12 
feet. The clock was placed in the center of the 
room with arms extending in four directions 
connecting the hands to the outside of the room 
which turned the hands on the dials which faced 
north, east, south and west. These dials were 
six feet in diameter, but appeared to be about 
three feet from the ground. The clock was an 
excellent time piece and did not need setting 
very often, but there were two things detri- 
mental to it-the wind and the pigeons. 

The clock was run by large weights that had 
to be drawn up to the clock from the top of the 
courtroom ceiling below. The bell, which was 
a massive one, hung about twenty feet below 
and was struck by a large hammer that was 
controlled from the clock movement. The bell 
room was square in shape with large slatted 
windows on each side that let the sound out. 
As the brothers, Maynard and Carl, became 
older, it was their job to do the winding. The 
weights were so heavy that it took both boys, 
one on each side of the big crank to wind them 
up. This wound a big cable wire up on a spool 
which drew the weights up to the clock, one 
for the time keeping and one for the striking. 
The clock would run eight days. The boys 
wound it every seven days to be sure. 

One time they forgot to wind it, and 
remembered it just about dark. There were no 
lights above the second floor; so they started to 
the top with a small kerosene lantern. When 
they started to climb the ladder above the bell, 
the clock started to strike. It was such a dark 
night and their flickering lantern light was not 
very bright, Maynard became excited and 
almost dropped the lantern. He realized if he 
dropped the lantern the Courthouse would soon 
be in flames; so he juggled the lantern on his 
arm, only receiving a small burn. Finally they 
got the clock wound, and they didn’t ever 
remember letting the clock completely run 
down again. 

One morning about eleven o’clock, when 
Maynard went to wind the clock, he saw that 
they were having District Court and had several 
juries out at one time. They needed one more 
man for a jury, and Jack Miles, the Deputy 
Sheriff, spying him upon the stairway, nabbed 
him and soon had him sworn in on the jury. 
After several hours absence from the store, his 
father thought perhaps he had fallen off of one 
of the ladders; so he started to investigate, and 
finally found his son occupied as a very serious 
juryman. 

Maynard told another episode: “One night 
Booger Red Privitt was holding a wild west 
show across the street from the Courthouse. A 
shooting took place, and a man was killed. Next 
day when Maynard went to wind the clock, he 
found a bullet lodged in the clock case, and 
upon closer examination, he found it had 
entered through a tin siding of the building and 
had lodged in the clock case.” 


Most every boy in town made a trip to the 
old clock tower. When they accompanied 
Maynard, he made them pay for their trips by 
helping wind those thousand pound weights. 

Very few people had clocks and watches; they 
depended upon the faithful tower clock. 
Maynard said, “When the Dallas train used to 
leave on the hour by the old clock, you could 
see the conductor pull out his watch and give 
the high sign. 

In talking to Mrs. Pat Conway, she told of a 
very sad tragedy. Her eleven-year-old son, 
Emmett, with some other boys, were trying to 
catch pigeons up in the Courthouse tower. 
Emmett lost his balance and fell on the iron 
railings which pierced his lung; he died on 
September 30, 1916, a week after the accident. 

An interesting letter from a former San 
Angelo postman, Mr. O. C. Jones of Bridgeport, 
Alabama, tells of his attachment to the Town 
Clock: 

sata dns with your kind permission I desire 
to simply relate my experience and attach- 
ment for the old “Time Piece,” covering a 
period of several years. Many others could 
perhaps do the same thing, but I doubt with 
the same indelible experience as mine as 
the old clock was actually part of my life 
and work every hour of the day and 
covering a period of many years. 

My first route as letter carrier in San 
Angelo was East Angelo—1908 to 1910. 
When I was transferred to route #5 on the 
west side, the Courthouse was practically 
the center. 

Strange as it may seem, I did not use a 
pocket watch in my work until I was 
transferred to the mounted route #4 in 
North Angelo about the year 1914. Ido not 
remember just what year the Courthouse 
and clock were removed, but I know the 
old rock material was used in the Episcopal 
Church, and it seems I faintly call to mind 
the old “clock bell” is also used on the 
Episcopal Church. 

Now referring back to my work on route 
#5—There never was a time, serving on this 
route, but what I would come in view of 
the old clock and could see my time as well 
as both “going out” and coming in.” No 
matter where or on what route I was 
serving on the West side, the Courthouse 
clock was my “stand-by” as long as it 
remained, and there was something taken 
out of my life and work when it was 
removed. 

Also from my North windows upstairs 
at my home, looking out over the North 
Concho River and the Santa Fe Park, the 
old clock would toll out the time at all 
hours of the night and would come in with 
a cheering note very distinctly—especially 
when the wind or atmosphere was favor- 
able. 

It may be on account of my occupation 
as mail carrier, where Time is one of the 
main factors that produced my sensitive- 


ness and attachment for the dear old 
Courthouse clock. 


When the old Courthouse was torn down in 
1927, the clock, so dear to many, lay among 
the rubbish on the Courthouse lawn, and 
Maynard Leffel said, “It really hurt me to see it 
there.” But thanks to the Episcopal Church for 
preserving a part of it-which is used as a bell 
in their church today. 

By Rose Austin (Mrs. R. B. Austin) 


1928 
COURTHOUSE 


Architect Donald Goss, who was in charge 
of renovating the present courthouse in 1982- 
83, told me many things about our beautiful 
courthouse that many people probably have not 
heard. 

Mr. Goss took a pocket knife and scraped 
paint off walls and decorations to learn what 
original colors had been used in 1928. He 
learned the ceiling in the foyer of the courthouse 
had never been painted. The mock columns on 
the walls of the foyer had been pale green, 
yellow and pink. So the ceiling was then painted 
a pale green and the columns, the pale green, 
yellow and pink. 

The offices in the courthouse have moved 
around from time to time. When I went to work 
there, in 1976, the tax collector/assessor was 
on the main floor, at the south east corner. The 
county clerk was on the main floor and had the 
south west corner (Mr. Goss said the county 
clerk was in the basement in 1964). Also on 
the main floor was the county treasurer, child 
support division, county engineer, county 
school superintendent, county auditor and the 
title companies or abstract offices. 

The second floor had two small courtrooms. 
The county judge had his office between them. 
The district clerk, court administrator’s office, 
district judges, conference rooms and jury 
deliberation rooms. After renovation, the office 
of the county judge was moved to the main floor 
and three courtrooms were made where the 
county judge and the other two courtrooms had 
been. Mr. Goss uncovered the original ornate 
tin ceilings which had a floral design. A plaster 
of Paris mold was made of the tin ceilings, 
painted the original colors and extended on 
three foot wires to lower the ceilings. Mirrors 
were installed on walls of the two smaller 
courtrooms to make the appearance that a 
person was seeing the ceiling of the courtrooms 
next door. A wall was put in along the windows 
of the third floor, providing a private passage 
way for the district judges to get from their 
offices to the courtrooms. Mr. Goss took part 
of the third floor on the south east to give 
courtroom “A” (on the second floor) a very 
high ceiling. 

Remembering County Judge Edd B. Keyes, 
who served as judge 28 years, I recall two of 
his sayings: “Don’t clutter up my mind with 
facts” and “When a woman finds love, she will 
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Tom Green County Court House, built 1928 at 112 West Beauregard Avenue. Top 
of the jail can be seen behind the courthouse on the right side of photograph. 


crown it even if it were a long-eared jackass.” 
He often said this when he saw couples, whom 
he didn’t think knew what they were doing, 
come to purchase a marriage license. He said 
his mother-in-law used to say this to him. 

During renovation the district court was 
moved to a building at the north end of the 
Chadbourne Street bridge. Someone threw 
away an old tarnished brass lamp with a green 
glass shade. District Clerk Sue Bramhall 
retrieved the lamp, cleaned it up and gave it to 
119th District Judge John Sutton. This lamp had 
been used by his grandfather, 51st District 
Judge John F. Sutton, in his office. 

When this courthouse was in the planning, 
there was a petition circulated to have the 
county jail on the top floor of the courthouse, 
but the petition failed and the jail remained 
across the street on Harris Avenue. The north 
east end, of the third floor, was the law library. 
The Grand Jury room was about the middle of 
the long hallway and there was a coffee room 
for the jurors. If a jury was held over all night 
for deliberation, the men slept at the end of 
the hallway on cots. After 1960, when women 
were allowed to serve on juries and had to stay 
all night, they were kept at the Golden Spur 
Hotel (on Irving Street) a block from the 
Courthouse. 

Part of the basement was storage, a lot of 
dusty wooden shelves with old record books 
and other older files were kept there. Bare light 
bulbs, that had to be turned on by pulling a long 
string, provided the only light in this area. The 
county offices were the veteran’s, adult 
probation, health nurse, extension agent and 
home demonstration, surveyor, auto registra- 
tion, juvenile officer and the library. State 
offices in the basement were the highway patrol 
and the alcoholic beverage commission. Susan 
Miles was considered the county historian and 
had a small office in the basement. 

Mr. Goss pointed out a dark stain on the 
marble floor in the basement. He called it “the 
mystery stain” because they had tried every- 
thing they could think of to remove it and it 
only got darker. He told me the “wainscotting” 
on the hall walls was Vermont marble. 

Sid Potter, janitor at the courthouse, and 
Gabe Paul, who was chief deputy for the county 
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clerk, said when the 
old courthouse was 
torn down in 1927, a 
' crane was used to take 
down the big town 
clock from the tower. 
The next day it was 
missing. And when 
the present courthouse 
was renovated, the 
lamps that were on the 
edifices at the front 
steps were taken away. 
# No one knows where. 
The wrought iron 
fence, that was 
embedded in stone 
blocks along the 
sidewalk, was sawed 
off even with the stone. It is said that the fence 
was purchased by Louis Farr and part of it is 
stored at the C.A. Broome Ranch. 

The 1928 courthouse had ceiling fans and 
brown linoleum on the floors. Mr. J.N. Mullenix 
was courthouse janitor in 1953. There were 
problems then, as there are today, with the 
pigeons roosting at the top of the Corinthian 
columns. Mr. Mullenix brought his pistol and 
shot pigeons. They did not return for four years. 

Mr. Goss said the offices in 1954 were 
crowded and junked up. Elderly and retired 
people relaxed on the courthouse lawn. It was 
like an oasis to them with all the big pecan trees. 
(Some of these large pecan trees had root-rot 
by 1977 and had to be removed from the back 
lawn). But too many people had keys to the 
courthouse and there were people sleeping 
everywhere. 

After three tries in 1952 to find water, a 
successful well was drilled on the front lawn. Mrs. 
J.G. Bunyard helped plan and plant “a scented 
rose garden” on the north east corner of the front 
lawn. In 1955 the stones on the courthouse were 
cleaned and some restoration done on them. An 
elevator was installed in 1957. Some “courthouse 
pride” was restored. In 1959 the courthouse 
started closing on Saturdays. 

In April of 1960 a violent storm came. The 
north east corner of the courthouse was struck 
by lightning and hail stones broke 109 


windows. Mr. Goss said one of the large stones 
near the roof of the courthouse was falling 
forward, about one half inch out from the other 
stones. He pointed up to the stone directly over 
the “H” in COURTHOUSE and said the 
construction workers had pulled the stone 
back into place and tied it with wires. 

The water fountain in front of the courthouse 
was built in 1928. Mrs. George J. Bird gave 
the fountain in memory of her husband. The 
Birds had a two-story house on the west side 
of the courthouse, where the First National 
Bank is now located. The cherubim holding a 
fish, at the top of the fountain, had water 
coming from the mouth of the fish. The 
cherubim began crumbling and water no longer 
came from the fish. In July of 1983, Mr. Al 
Brown patched the cherubim, sealed it so it 
wouldn’t continue to deteriorate and cleaned 
the pipes so the water came out of the mouth 
of the fish once more. Each spring Ken Landon 
places his beautiful water lily bulbs in the 
fountain and removes them just before cold 
weather. I remember a rare lily he planted 
one year that came from the Nile River. 

There are several historical markers at the 
courthouse and Don Goss nearly got into 
trouble with the Texas Historical Commission 
for removing windows in the courthouse and 
replacing them with double-paned windows 
for more energy efficiency. He thought for 
awhile he would have to remove them but he 
satisfied them by putting black plastic strips on 
the windows to look like the panes in the old 
windows. 

He also convinced the Texas Historical 
Commission to allow two of the three heavy 
brass doors at the Beauregard Avenue entrance 
removed and used inside to make an energy 
efficient entry-way. He had dummy brass doors 
made to replace the two he took down. There 
is only one double brass door for entry now. 

I have always loved old courthouses. They 
have a certain “smell” to them. I don’t know if 
it is the cleaning products used, the dusty 
canvas covers on the old books or just what, 
but I like the smell. Doesn’t matter if it is our 
courthouse or one in another state. They all 
seem to smell the same! 

By Marie Russell, County Clerk 


COUNTY JUDGES, 1874-2002 


Francis Corbett Taylor, 1874-1876 
Hiram Lightner, 1876-1877 

A. Winston, 1877-1878 

Frank Stanley, 1878-1881 

S. P. May, 1881-1882 

Joseph Spence, Jr., 1882-1884 
James Neill, 1884-1890 

W. D. Cochran, 1890-1892 
Milton Mays, 1892-1894 

T. C. Wynn, 1894-1898 
Milton Mays, 1898-1910 
Milburn McCarty, 1910-1912 
Oscar Frink, 1912-1916 

C. T. Paul, 1916-1922 

J. T. Mathison, 1922-1930 


George F. Jones, 1930-1936 

J. W. Stovall, 1936-1938 
George F. Jones, 1938-1940 
John M. Davenport, 1940-1942 
I. J. Curtsinger, 1942-1951 

Joe L. Mays, 1951-1952 
Glenn J. Jenkins, 1953-1958 
William C. McDonald, 1958 
Edd B. Keyes, 1959-1987 
Thomas C. Massey, 1987-1988 
Robert P. Post, 1988-1991 
Enoch Duncan, 1991-1992 
William R. Moore, 1993-1994 
Michael D. Brown, 1995- 


COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


Precinct 1 

J.L. Millspaugh 
John B. Vinck 
James D. Spears 
John Arden 

John Arden 

John Arden 

C.B. Metcalfe 
W.F. Holt 

P.C. Lee 

W.S. Kelly 

A. Campbell 

A. Campbell 
W.B. Spearman 
A. Campbell 

A. Campbell 

A. Campbell 
A.S. Gantt 

A.S. Gantt 

J.S. Miles 

M.B. Pulliam 
M.B. Pulliam 
J.R. Nasworthy 
J.R. Nasworthy 
J.R. Nasworthy 
J.N. Farquhar 
J.N. Farquhar 
J.G. Murphy 
R.H. Henderson 
R.H. Henderson 
R.H. Henderson 
R.H. Henderson 
H.C. Daniel 
Coke Westbrook 
H.C. Daniel 
Coke Westbrook 
J.B. Brewer 

J.B. Brewer 

FE. Parker 

FE. Parker 

E.R. Reed 

E.R. Reed 

E.R. Reed 

John H. Lochaby 
John H. Lochaby 
John H. Lochaby 
John H. Lochaby 
John H. Lochaby 
John H. Lochaby 
John H. Lochaby 
Hylton Buster 
Hylton Buster 
Hylton Buster 
Hylton Buster 
Hylton Buster 
Hylton Buster 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
Arley Guess 
B.C. Dominguez 
B.C. Dominguez 
B.C. Dominguez 
B.C. Dominguez 
B.C. Dominguez 
B.C. Dominguez 
B.C. Dominguez 
B.C. Dominguez 
Gary Acevedo 
Gary Acevedo 
Clayton Friend 
Clayton Friend 
Clayton Friend 


Precinct 2 
Pablo Alderette 
J.G. Preusser 
J.G. Preusser 
J.G. Preusser 
J.G. Preusser 
William Russell 
William Russell 


J.G.P./W.C. Robertson 


W.FE. Holt 
C.B. Metcalfe 
C.B. Metcalfe 
Seaton Keith 
Seaton Keith 
Seaton Keith 
P. McKinley 
A.A. Springston 
A.A. Springston 
G.T. Yates 
G.T. Yates 
Seaton Keith 
Seaton Keith 
W.H. Massie 
W.H. Massie 
W.H. Massie 
J.T. Mathison 
J.T. Mathison 
J.T. Mathison 
W.J. Fisher 
W.J. Fisher 
W.J. Fisher 
W.J. Fisher 
J.S. Johnson 
J.S. Johnson 
J.S. Johnson 
J.S. Johnson 
Paul Gray 
Paul Gray 
Paul Gray 
Paul Gray 
Paul Gray 
Paul Gray 
Paul Gray 
Miller 
Miller 
Miller 
. Miller 
. Miller 
. Miller 
. Miller 
Wm. O. Miller 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Virgil Gray 
Erwin Young, Jr. 
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Erwin Young, Jr. 
Erwin Young, Jr. 
Erwin Young, Jr. 
Erwin Young, Jr. 
Erwin Young, Jr. 
Erwin Young, Jr. 
Erwin Young, Jr. 
Erwin Young, Jr. 
Erwin Young, Jr. 


Mary Burk 
Mary Burk 
Mary Burk 
Mary Burk 
Mary Burk 
Mary Burk 
Mary Burk 
Mary Burk 
Leon Abbott 
Leon Abbott 
Leon Abbott 
Karl Bookter 
Karl Bookter 
Karl Bookter 
Karl Bookter 


Precinct 3 
Isaac Mullins 
RF. Tankersley 
R.F. Tankersley 
H.D. Barron 
H.D. Barron 
H.D. Barron 
T.H. Dawson 
J.M. Frost 

D. Williams 

B. Cooper 

J.O. Hanson 
W.L. Foster 
W.W. Cain 
J.W. Knapp 
Wm. Seymour 
Wm. Seymour 
L.D. Sheppard 
Frank Ritter 
Frank Ritter 
Frank Ritter 
Frank Ritter 
Frank Ritter 
J.G. Staggs 
J.G. Staggs 
J.G. Staggs 
J.G. Staggs 
R.E. LeMay 
Jake Harper 
Jake Harper 
Jake Harper 
Jake Harper 
Jake Harper 
Jake Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Jake Z. Harper 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
Harold Green 
E.W. Wilson, Jr. 
E.W. Wilson, Jr. 
E.W. Wilson, Jr. 
E.W. Wilson, Jr. 
E.W. Wilson, Jr. 
E.W. Wilson, Jr. 
E.W. Wilson, Jr. 
E.W. Wilson, Jr. 
James Hill 
James Hill 
James Hill 
James Hill 
James Hill 
James Hill 
E.W. Wilson 
E.W. Wilson 
Delbert Caffey 
Delbert Caffey 
Delbert Caffey 
Delbert Caffey 
Delbert Caffey 
Delbert Caffey 
Jodie Weeks 
Jodie Weeks 
Jodie Weeks 


Precinct 4 
G.W. DeLong 
A.P. Baze 
A.P. Baze 

B. Spearman 
Sam DeLong 
Sam DeLong 
W.S. Kelly 
Joe Tweedy 
Joe Tweedy 
W.F. Holt 
W.F. Holt 
W.F. Holt 
W.F. Holt 
W.F. Holt 
G.M. Holland 
G.M. Holland 
J.P. Lee 

Z. Williams 
Z. Williams 
J.J. Arthur 
J.J. Arthur 

Z. Williams 
S.N. Allen 
S.N. Allen 
Joe Deats 
Joe Deats 
Joe Deats 
Joe Deats 
E.E. Foster 
E.E. Foster 
E.E. Foster 
E.E. Foster 
E.E. Foster 
E.E. Foster 


E.E. Foster 

E.E. Foster 

E.E. Foster 

E.E. Foster 

E.E. Foster 

E.E. Foster 

Urban D. Welch 
J.R. Millsap 

J.R. Millsap 

J.R. Millsap 

J.R. Millsap 

J.R. Millsap 

J.R. Millsap 

Chas. C. Derden 
Chas. C. Derden 
Chas. C. Derden 
Chas. C. Derden 
Chas. C. Derden 
Chas. C. Derden 
Chas. C. Derden 
Chas. C. Derden 
Derden 
Derden 
Derden 
Derden 
Derden 

. C. Derden 
John T. Callison 

. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
. Scotty Newman 
David Ryan 

David Ryan 

David Ryan 

David Ryan 

Tim Weatherby 
Tim Weatherby 
Tim Weatherby 
Tim Weatherby 
Tim Weatherby 
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Richard Easingwood 
Richard Easingwood 


SHERIFFS 


Frank LaMotte, 1875-1876 

C. T. Henderson, 1876 

Alden Mecllvain, 1877-1880 
James D. Spears, 1880-1884 

J. Willis Johnson, 1885-1892 
Gerome Shield, 1893-1900 

J. B. Allen, 1901-1904 

J. S. McConnell, 1905-1910 
Hawley C. Allen, 1911-1920 
Frank M. Duckworth, 1921-1924 
J. R. “Bob” Hewitt, 1925-1932 
Frank Van Court, 1933-1936 

E. E. “Hesse” Lowe, 1937-1944 
J. B. “Buck” Bryson, 1945-1954 
Cecil Turner, 1955-1970 

Odell Wagoner, 1971-1978 
Ernest Haynes, 1979-1992 

Ule “Pete” Skains, 1993-1998 
Dan Gray, 1999-2000 

Joe Hunt, 2001- 


JAIL 


The Tom Green County jail in San Angelo 
was constructed in 1884, at a cost of $24,000. 
Two lots on Harris Avenue were given for the 
jail site by C. E. Davidson and Eugene 
Cartledge. The three-story structure was de- 
signed by renowned San Angelo architect, 
Oscar Ruffini. The jail was constructed of the 
same type of stone as was used in the court- 
house. 

David Williams, County Commissioner of 
Precinct 3, wrote in a letter dated November 
22, 1884, “One of the first meetings was called 
to visit the courthouse and jail for the purpose 
of accepting the latter. $24,000 for a little pile 
of rock that will not accommodate half the 
culprits of the county if they were placed inside 
the walls.” 

Through the years, the inside of the jail was 
modified for use. Sometime during the re- 
modeling and additions, the original stones on 
the exterior of the building were covered with 
stucco. In 1917 the four-story north section of 
the jail was constructed, which included a 
hanging room. When the addition was plan- 
ned, convicted criminals sentenced to death 
were hanged. After 1917 the noose was replaced 
by the electric chair. In the 1950s, the final 
“hospital wing” was added. 

After 92 years of use, the Commissioners 
court voted in 1976 to build an entirely new 
facility and to raze the old jail, using the space 
for automobile parking. The new jail and 
parking lot was to be built with federal revenue 
sharing funds at a cost of $1.5 million. The 
Texas Historical Commission attempted to 
save the oldest portions of the jail. The THC 
asked the County Commissioners Court to 
consider .. . “the adaptive reuse of this fine 
and historic building. The property’s inclusion 
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» Tal “a So 
Tom Green County jail on West Harris Avenue, built in 1884 at a cost of $24,000. 
Torn down in 1976. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


on the National Register qualifies it to receive 
matching grant-in-aid for preservation or 
restoration through the Office of Archaeology 
and Historic Preservation of the National Park 
Service.” However, the new jail facility was 
not constructed with plans of retaining the old 
building. The new jail was built just 12 feet 
away from the old structure, with the front 
door of the new jail facing the old one. After 
the building was demolished and removed, the 
lot was used by the sheriff, deputies and staff 
for parking. 

In 1964, the city built new police facilities at 
401 East Beauregard Avenue. The county 
entered into a joint agreement with the city on 
housing all city and county prisoners in the 
county facilities. 

As the population of Tom Green County 
grew, so did crime and the need for jail space. 
Also, State mandates regarding jails brought 
new requirements that the Commissioners 
Court had to face and abide by. By the early 
1990s, the Commissioners Court began looking 
toward building larger facilities for the County 
Jail and Sheriff’s offices. 


FEDERAL 
BUILDING/POST 
OFFICE 


Vederal Bathtieg, San Angele, Tox. 


Post Card reprint: Courtesy of Tom Green County 
Historical Commission 
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Efforts to secure 
a Federal Building 
for Tom Green 
County began as 
early as 1909, 
when Joseph 
Tweedy went to 
Washington to 
seek approval for 
funding for a 
federal building. 
The Federal Build- 
ing, located on the 
southwest corner 
of Oakes Street 
and facing Twohig 
Avenue, was con- 
structed in 1919. 
The San Angelo 
Post Office was relocated to the first floor of 
the building and remained here until new 
facilities for the post office were constructed 
on Bryant Boulevard South and Harris Avenue 
in 1978. 


WOMEN’S 
RIGHT TO VOTE 


The Texas legislature gave women the right 
to vote three years before the 19th Amendment 
to the Constitution was ratified. A San Angelo 
pioneer, Charles B. Metcalfe, and his wife 
Margie, were largely responsible for this 
landmark for Texas women. [See Family 
History in Volume Two.] 

Margie Metcalfe was a charter member of the 
20th Century Club, a member of the 
Presbyterian Church USA, president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary here and was 
organizer and first president of the Legislative 
Ladies Club 1914-1918. Her husband was a 
state legislator. Charles Metcalfe credited his 
wife with being a potent factor in the passage 
of the suffrage amendment in Austin. 

The Standard said in 1918: The suffrage 
leader in San Angelo will soon launch the 
fight for the suffrage amendment which will 


Charles B. Metcalfe seated, left. 


be voted on May 24. Minnie Fisher 
Cunningham, president of the Texas Equal 
Suffrage Association, has appointed Mrs. 
C.B. Metcalfe of this city a county 
chairman. Mrs. Metcalfe will call a 
meeting of Equal Suffrage leaders to plan 
for the campaign in Tom Green County. 

Suffrage leaders are optimistic with 
regard to the outlook in this portion of the 
state. No serious opposition was found. . . 
That the prominent suffrage advocates 
among the men as well as the women will 
rally to the leadership of Mrs. Metcalfe is 
practically assured. 


Penrose B. Metcalfe standing second from left. 


Amemo to Standard editor Dean Chenoweth 
in 1918 described how the amendment was 
passed: “After repeated 
efforts to give Texas women 
the right to vote and parti- 
pai §) cipate in political party affairs 
MN had failed in the regular 
session of the 35th Legis- 
lature in 1917 and in three 
called sessions, Repres- 
entative C.B. Metcalfe 
managed to stave off House 
opposition and the bill was 
passed on March 15, 1918.” 
Metcalfe had the support of 
three West Texas legislators, 
Henry Sackett of Coleman 
County, T.J. Beasley of 
McCulloch County, and W.G. 
Blackmon of Jones County. 

U.S. Rep. O.C. Fisher spoke in 
1968 at the dedication of a historical marker 
for Metcalfe on the Tom Green County 
courthouse lawn. He pointed to the work of 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, a state legislator like his 
father, who followed in his parents’ footsteps. 
In 1939, two years before his father’s death, he 
was preparing a bill to amend the state 
constitution to allow women to serve as jurors. 


GOODFELLOW 
AIR FORCE 
BASE 


In 1940 the United States began to prepare 
for the terrible conflict known as World War II 
that had already consumed much of Europe and 
Asia. Responsible leaders in the government 
and the military began planning for a rapid 
expansion of the armed forces of the United 
States, forces which had become small and 
inadequate in the peacetime depression era of 
the 1930’s. The war in Europe especially 
impressed upon the United States the need 
for a strong air force, and to meet the need for 
new pilots, the Army Air Corps began planning 
in the summer of 1940 to build new flying 
training bases. This is the story of one of 
those bases, one of hundreds which appeared 
quickly, ready to do its part to defend the 
United States, when the need arose. 

Selection of the proper location for a military 
base was an important consideration in 1940. 
The speed and economy with which the 
construction of a new base could be completed 
were affected by many things. Selection criteria 
included climate, soil conditions, terrain, avail- 
ability of transportation and utilities, and 
construction labor availability. For Air Corps 
sites in particular, clear, moderate weather was 
necessary for year-round flying training. 

As word leaked out that the Air Corps would 
be establishing new training bases, a group of 
concerned citizens in San Angelo went to 
work, in an attempt to convince the Air Corps 
to build such a base in San Angelo. Foremost 
among these were Culberson Deal, manager of 
the Board of City Development, and the 
chairman of the board’s Aviation Committee, 
Robert G. Carr. Ably assisting these men were 
the mayor of San Angelo, W. A. Halamicek, 
and city commissioners W. S. Metcalfe and Sam 
Dowty. Lending his considerable political clout 
in the Democratic Party was San Angelo 
newspaper publisher Houston Harte. 

Perhaps the most helpful individual in 
bringing the base to San Angelo was Robert 
Carr. A veteran of the First World War, Mr. 
Carr was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps on 28 
January 1919. Mr. Carr remained in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and, more importantly, 
maintained his contacts in the Air Corps. 

On 7 June 1940, Mr. Carr went to Randolph 
Field and met with a group of officers, some of 
whom were on the Army Air Corps Site 
Selection Board. On the next day, Site Selection 
Board members Major John R. Morgan and 
Captain Carl L. Storrie visited San Angelo. 
Flying from San Antonio, the officers landed 
at the proposed site of the airfield. They found 
a mesquite and catclaw-brush infested pasture 


approximately three and one-half miles from 
downtown San Angelo. Surveying the area, the 
two officers found the section of land to be 
level with a few rocks, but more importantly 
with a deep layer of caliche underlying the thin 
top-soil. The officers recognized that caliche 
is a natural base for constructing buildings, 
roads, or landing strips. 

Unlike some other airfields, the San Angelo 
site promised to be an easy and inexpensive 
one upon which to build a landing strip. A very 
adequate runway could be built by simply 
laying asphalt or concrete on the natural caliche 
base. In fact, it was not until February 1943 
that a hard surface was put on the runways. For 
over two years, the base was operated with 
landing strips of dirt and the naturally abundant 
caliche, confirming the good judgment of the 
Site Selection Officers. 

On 21 June 1940 the War Department 
approved the recommendation of the Site 
Selection Board that a flying training school 
be established at San Angelo. But before a 
contract could be signed between the 
Government of the United States and the City 
of San Angelo, the land for the base had to be 
purchased. On 26 June, Culberson Deal and 
Robert Carr met with the City Commission and 
discussed the feasibility of selling city bonds 
to finance the land and facilities required by 
the Army. Before selling bonds, it was neces- 
sary to hold an election to gain the consent of 
the voters of San Angelo, so the city commis- 
sion set 16 July as the date for the bond election. 

Even before the bond election the City of San 
Angelo acquired land for the flying school. Four 
sisters, Katharine, Roberta, Clara and Marjorie 
May Thomson, sold the city 408 acres of land 
they owned jointly. J.N. Brannon and his wife 
Jewell sold the city an additional 230.87 acres, 
to make a tract of approximately 640 acres, or 
one square mile. 

On 16 July 1940, voters went to the polls to 
decide whether or not to issue up to $300,000 
in city bonds. The bonds would be used to pay 
for the land to lease to the government for an 
airfield, as well as to construct the agreed upon 
facilities for the Army Air Corps. In a record 
breaking majority, the official vote was 3,248 
votes in favor of the sale of bonds with only 
19 votes opposed. The election outcome was 
an unmistakably clear voice from the com- 
munity in favor of the air base. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Constructing a new Army base requires great 
amounts of building material. The preferred 
method of transporting such material in 1940 
was by railroad. The Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient Railway Company of Texas, through its 
lessee, the Panhandle and Santa Fe Railway 
Company, had a track through San Angelo. 
Both the railroad company and West Texas 
Utilities Company, the local electric power 
company, were very generous in providing 


needed services either at their own expense 
or at a very reduced cost to the city to assist 
in constructing the base. 

During the 22 July 1940 commission 
meeting, Mayor W. A. Halamicek signed a 
lease between the City of San Angelo and the 
United States of America. The city leased to 
the government 640 acres of land, to be used 
exclusively for a “Landing Field and Airdrome 
for the armed forces of the United States 
Government.” The rental fee for the land was 
one dollar per year, renewable for up to fifty 
years. 

In addition to the land, the city was required 
to furnish the following: 

Rotating beacon; boundary lights; 
landing lights according to specifications 
required by the U.S. Army Air Corps; three 
(3) servicing pits and a railroad spur to such 
point of building site as will serve the 
storage buildings. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, 24 July 
1940, ground was broken at the airfield site. 
J. C. Worcester, the civilian superintendent 
hired by the Army to oversee construction, 
brought in a crew and built an office for his use 
at the base. Santa Fe crews quickly installed 
switches on the railroad tracks south of the 
Avenue D crossing in San Angelo, near the 
depot, to begin the spur to the airfield. The last 
spike in the main line to the base was driven on 
Friday, 6 September 1940, and the first train 
traveled over the track the following Monday. 

Bids for constructing the new base were 
taken on Friday, 30 August at Fort Sam 
Houston in San Antonio. The San Antonio, 
Texas firm of Hills & Combs secured the 
contract, with a successful bid of $397,400. In 
all, housing for about fifteen hundred men and 
officers was included in the initial contract, as 
well as numerous service buildings, and three 
control towers. Work on the buildings began 
on 4 September 1940, and progressed rapidly. 
By 10 October, 325 carpenters and various 
laborers were busily erecting buildings. 

The official opening of the San Angelo Army 
Air Field occurred on Sunday, 26 January 1941. 
The base was opened to the public for the day, 
and thousands of Texans joined the soldiers in 
observing the dedication of the base. The 
ceremony began with speeches by members of 
various civic and veteran groups. Then in a 
solemn ritual, Major Horace Shelton, state 
commander of the Disabled American Veterans, 
presented a ten by nineteen-foot American flag 
to acting base commander Lieutenant Colonel 
George Palmer. A color guard raised the Stars 
and Stripes, as the San Angelo High School 
band played the national anthem. The largest 
American flag to fly over San Angelo reflected 
the patriotic spirit of all who witnessed the 
ceremony. 
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MISSIONS, 
ACTIVITIES AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
DURING WORLD 

WAR II 


The Army Air Corps moved into San Angelo 
in a big way on 21 January 1941. On that day 
about 150 soldiers arrived from Randolph Field 
in San Angelo. This advance party prepared the 
new base to receive the hundreds of men who 
soon would arrive to begin pilot training. The 
last military presence in San Angelo had been 
the Indian-fighting Cavalry of the 1880’s at Fort 
Concho. The arrival of the Air Corps heralded 
a new era in warfare and national defense. 

The first class of aviation cadets arrived in 
San Angelo by 5 February 1941. The class 
consisted of 111 students, and was designated 
Class 41-E. The cadets came from twenty-three 
states and Puerto Rico. The second class was 
larger, containing 157 cadets which included 
fifty Texans, and one native of San Angelo, 
Reagan Scurlock. 

On 27 May 1941 the San Angelo Army Air 
Field was renamed Goodfellow Field, in 
memory of First Lieutenant John J. Goodfellow, 
Jr., of San Angelo. Lieutenant Goodfellow was 
the son of John J. and Lou Swann Goodfellow. 
Born on 17 May 1895, Lieutenant Goodfellow 
left his studies at the University of Texas and 
joined the Army during World War I. After 
training as a pilot, Lieutenant Goodfellow 
went to France in March 1918. On 14 
September 1918 Lieutenant Goodfellow was on 
a reconnaissance mission behind enemy lines 
when his Salmson 2A2 observation plane was 
shot down by German fliers during the St. 
Mihiel battle. Three days later the young 
Texan’s body was recovered from his downed 
airplane. Lieutenant Goodfellow was buried 
in the United States cemetery near Nancy, 
France. 

During the World War II years, 10,946 
student pilots successfully completed their 
training at Goodfellow Field. Among these 
thousands of men were genuine heroes. First 
Lieutenant William Glover Farrow, from 
Washington, D.C., was in the first class of 
student pilots at San Angelo. He volunteered 
to accompany Lieutenant Colonel James 
Doolittle on a secret and very hazardous 
mission in early 1942. Lieutenant Farrow 
subsequently piloted a B-25 bomber during 
Colonel Doolittle’s famous raid on Japan. On 
18 April 1942, following the first American 
attack on Japan after Pearl Harbor, Lieutenant 
Farrow’s plane went down in Japanese occupied 
China and he and his crew were captured. In 
August 1942 Lieutenant Farrow and seven other 
captured American airmen were executed by 
the Japanese. 
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One of the first Americans to get into action 
in World War II was Second Lieutenant Harry 
W. Brown, of Class 41-F. Stationed at the Air 
Corps Auxiliary Field at Halaiwa, Hawaii, 
Lieutenant Brown was one of the few 
Americans to get into the air to contest the 
Japanese attack on 7 December 1941. 
Lieutenant Brown shot down two Japanese 
planes over Hawaii that fateful day, earning the 
Air Medal. He was the first graduate of 
Goodfellow to be decorated for his action in 
combat. 

Three men who passed through Goodfellow 
earned the Medal of Honor, our nation’s highest 
award for bravery, and Air Force bases or 
airports were named to honor their memory. 
These men were Lieutenant Colonel Leon 
Robert Vance, Jr., Major Horace Carswell, and 
Lieutenant Jack Mathis. 

As a lieutenant, Leon R. Vance was a flight 
instructor and squadron commander at 
Goodfellow Field. Three years later, Lieutenant 
Colonel Vance was a group commander aboard 
a B-24 heavy bomber on a mission over 
Wimereaux, France, on 5 June 1944, on the 
eve of the D-Day Normandy Invasion. 
Extremely heavy anti-aircraft fire killed the 
pilot and wounded the co-pilot, as well as 
several other members of the crew including 
Lieutenant Colonel Vance, whose foot was 
almost severed. Despite his injury, Lieutenant 
Colonel Vance took control of the plane which 
had lost three engines. After completing the 
bombing run on only one engine, he was able 
to fly the ship back to England, where most of 
the crew bailed out. Lieutenant Colonel Vance 
landed the airplane in the sea, where he was 
rescued by an Air-Sea Rescue boat. On 26 July 
1944 Colonel Vance left England by plane en 
route to a hospital in the United States. The 
airplane never arrived, and no trace of it was 
ever found. Lieutenant Colonel Vance was 
posthumously awarded the Medal of Honor for 
his “conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty ... .” Vance 
Air Force Base, near Enid, Oklahoma, was 
named in his memory in 1949. 

Horace Seaver Carswell, from Fort Worth, 
Texas, graduated from Texas Christian 
University where he was a fullback on the 
football team. He earned his pilot’s wings in 
1940, and was in the first group of flight 
instructors at San Angelo, arriving on 25 
January 1941. While in San Angelo, he mar- 
ried a local woman from a prominent family, 
Miss Virginia Ede whom he had known at 
college. Major Carswell left Goodfellow Field 
and eventually went to the Pacific where he flew 
B-24 heavy bombers. On the night of 26 
October 1944, Major Carswell attacked a 
Japanese convoy in the South China Sea. His 
airplane sustained major damage, but he 
managed to fly the plane over land where he 
ordered the crew to bail out. The bombardier’s 
parachute had been destroyed by anti-aircraft 
fire, so Major Carswell attempted to land the 


plane in mountainous terrain. His efforts were 
unsuccessful, and the airplane crashed into a 
hill killing Major Carswell and the other crew 
member. For refusing to abandon his comrade 
and save himself, Major Carswell was 
posthumously awarded the Medal of Honor. 
Carswell Air Force Base at Fort Worth, Texas, 
was named in honor of Major Carswell. 

Jack Warren Mathis was a native son of San 
Angelo, and joined the Army in 1941. He served 
briefly as an enlisted man at Goodfellow Field 
before becoming a bombardier. On 18 March 
1943 First Lieutenant Mathis was the lead 
bombardier of the 359th Bomber Squadron in 
an attack on Vegesack, Germany. While 
approaching the target on the bombing run, 
Mathis’ B-17 was hit by anti-aircraft fire, and 
Lieutenant Mathis was blown to the rear of the 
bombardier compartment. With his right arm 
broken and torn almost completely from his 
body, and his abdomen ripped open, Lieutenant 
Mathis grimly crawled back to his bombsight 
and squinted through it. As bombardier in the 
lead ship, he knew that all the bombers in the 
squadron depended on him to place their 
bombs on target. Mortally wounded, Lieutenant 
Jack Mathis pressed the bomb release switch 
and uttered his last word, “Bombs... .” He 
could not finish the command “Bombs Away” 
as he died at his post. The command was relayed 
by the navigator, and “the airplanes of his bom- 
bardment squadron placed their bombs directly 
on the assigned target for a perfect attack against 
the enemy.” Lieutenant Mathis was post- 
humously awarded the Medal of Honor, which 
was presented to his mother in a ceremony at 
Goodfellow Field on 21 September 1943. 

The Mathis story has a sad postscript. Jack 
Mathis’ brother Mark enlisted in the Air Corps 
on 30 April 1941 at Goodfellow Field. He first 
served as an enlisted member of the 49th 
School Squadron at Goodfellow before 
becoming an air cadet, and eventually a 
bombardier. Mark Mathis was serving in 
England in a neighboring B-26 unit when his 
brother Jack was killed. When Mark learned of 
his brother’s death, he asked to take Jack’s place 
as bombardier in the B-17. Shortly afterward 
the Mathis brothers’ airplane, the “Duchess,” 
was shot down over Kiel, Germany, and 
Lieutenant Mark Mathis was killed in the same 
airplane as his brother. Mathis Field, the 
Municipal airport in San Angelo, was named 
to honor the memory of the Mathis brothers. 
Additionally, the Strategic Air Command in 
1970 established “. . . the Mathis Trophy for 
excellence in bombardment and navigational 
training competition.” 

Many of the men who were stationed at 
Goodfellow Field married local women. One 
who did so was Philip Ardery. Second 
Lieutenant Ardery had only recently graduated 
from advanced flying school at Kelly Field 
when he was assigned instructor duty at 
Goodfellow Field. Lieutenant Ardery married 
a local woman, Miss Anne Tweedy, then soon 


left San Angelo to fly B-24 bombers. As a 
major, Philip Ardery commanded a squadron 
of B-24’s during the famous raid on the Ploesti, 
Romania, oil refinery on | August 1943. For 
his actions during that mission Major Ardery 
received the Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
eventually retired as a Brigadier General. 

Not only men were stationed at Goodfellow 
Field during the war years. On 3 June 1943 
Second Officer Karla D. Morgenson and Third 
Officer Adele M. Cohen of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps reported for duty in charge of 
the first contingent of twenty-five WAAC’s. 
These women were civilians attached to the 
Army, and performed clerical, hospital, and 
other non-combat related jobs in order to “free 
a man to fight.” In August 1943 the women’s 
organization was re-designated the Women’s 
Army Corps, and the women were sworn into 
the Army. By February 1945 Goodfellow was 
home to ninety-seven enlisted women and two 
WAC officers. 

Civilians served side-by-side with the men 
and women of the Army at Goodfellow. The 
need for enlisted technicians to go overseas 
was so great that civilians were hired to replace 
as many as possible. Civilians were used as 
clerks, draftsman, stenographers, typists, 
storekeepers, teletype operators, and instructors 
of various subjects. By August 1941 almost one 
thousand civilians were working at Goodfellow, 
releasing that many enlisted men for foreign 
service. As the base grew, the number of civilian 
employees grew also. By late 1944 there were 
five civilian employees at Goodfellow for each 
enlisted man. 

In addition to pilot training, Goodfellow Field 
was used as an airplane salvage and repair 
depot. Shot-up or damaged airplanes still 
capable of flight were flown to Goodfellow and 
repaired. 

During the war years of World War II, there 
grew a strong attachment between the people 
of San Angelo and the personnel of Goodfellow 
Field. The city opened a Young Men’s 
Recreation Hall as a meeting place for soldiers 
and civilians from town, especially the young 
ladies. The cadets responded by sponsoring 
dances at the Saint Angelus and Cactus hotels, 
and at the Officers’ Club on base. Dozens, if 
not hundreds, of local women married men 
from Goodfellow. It must be remembered that 
most of the eligible local young men were 
gone, serving in the Army or another service. 
Girls from town soon learned the difference 
between stripes on a sleeve and bars on a collar, 
designators of military rank, and pay. 

Local wives formed a group called the San 
Angelo Army Air Force Spotters, with Mrs. 
Robert Carr taking an active role. These ladies 
met with newly arriving Army wives and 
welcomed them to San Angelo. Soldiers and 
cadets were welcomed into homes during 
holidays, and taken on trips to area ranches to 
observe and experience cowboy life. 


In the summer of 1945 American airpower 
ruled the skies of the world, and a significant 
portion of that airpower had its roots at 
Goodfellow Field. The pilots from Goodfellow 
contributed meaningfully to the success of 
American arms over the forces of Germany and 
Japan. In May and again in September 1945, 
the soldiers at Goodfellow joined their 
countrymen everywhere in celebrating victory 
and peace at the conclusion of a grievous and 
costly struggle. 


POST-WAR YEARS 
AND CHANGING 
MISSION 


The conclusion of the Second World War 
found the United States with more military 
bases than were necessary for the defense of 
a nation at peace with the world. On | July 1946 
Goodfellow Field was placed on reduced 
activity status, and by | October, it was further 
downgraded to caretaker status, with 75 officers 
and 123 enlisted men. Training ceased on 8 
October, and on 22 April orders were received 
to deactivate the field on 1 May 1947. The final 
garrison of 52 officers and 154 enlisted men 
spent their final days at Goodfellow preparing 
it for closure. Goodfellow Field was closed on 
1 May, but it did not stay closed long. On 1 
December 1947 Goodfellow Field came back 
to life, and preparation for resuming the training 
mission began. Limited operations at 
Goodfellow were resumed on 12 January 
1948, and on the next day the airfield’s name 
was Officially changed to Goodfellow Air Force 
Base. 

On | April 1950 Air Training Center of- 
ficially designated Goodfellow Air Force Base 
as a permanent base. This action eased the 
anxiety of many who feared that the base 
would one day close, as it had briefly in 1947. 

Less than three months later, on 25 June 1950, 
North Korean soldiers poured across the 38th 
parallel attacking South Korea. The United 
States was once again at war, and the Air Force 
needed pilots. The training mission at 
Goodfellow Air Force Base continued, as 
American and allied student pilots received 
flight training at the base. 

Goodfellow began to make a name for itself 
within the Air Force aside from pilot training 
in the 1950’s. On 29 March 1954 a Non- 
Commissioned Officer’s Academy was 
established at the base. Initially a five day 
course, the school was designed to make the 
non-commissioned officers (NCO’s) of the Air 
Force into better leaders of men. The school 
stressed the importance of NCO’s to the Air 
Force and their responsibility as leaders. It also 
taught them skills necessary to be better leaders 
and imbued them with a sense of the history, 
traditions, and customs of the Air Force. 
Hundreds of master sergeants and technical 
sergeants from throughout the Air Force 


graduated from the school in the following 
months, increasing the level of professionalism 
within the Air Force. 

In 1957 Secretary of the Air Force James 
Douglas decided to close those Air Force bases 
not being used by jets. The runways at 
Goodfellow were too short to accommodate 
jets, and it looked for a while as if Goodfellow 
would once again be closed. But then in the 
fall of 1957 the Air Force decided to move the 
Security Services School from March Air 
Force Base, near Riverside, California, to 
Goodfellow. The Security Services School was 
responsible for signals intelligence training for 
the Air Force. 

In July 1958 First Lieutenant Doyle E. 
Larson was chosen as the officer in charge of 
the advance party to organize the intelligence 
training school at Goodfellow Air Force Base. 
Lieutenant Larson’s command consisted of 
three chief master sergeants, three civil service 
men, and thirty-seven instructors. The senior 
non-commissioned officers were Irv Fleishman, 
chief of analyst training; Lou King, chief of 
maintenance training; and Bernie Velie, in 
charge of non-Morse training. The civilians 
were Charles Christian, William Thode, and 
Robert Bailess. Lieutenant Larson and his cadre 
arrived at Goodfellow on 5 August 1958, with 
instructions to have the school up and running 
on 6 October. 

Colonel Robert Augustinus was the first 
commanding officer of the Security Services 
wing at Goodfellow, taking command on 20 
August 1958. Classroom instruction began on 
6 October 1958. Newly promoted Captain 
Larson became the head of language training, 
and within a year twelve different languages 
were being taught at Goodfellow. 

On 15 August 1958 the last cadets graduated 
at Goodfellow Air Force Base and received their 
wings from Texas State Senator Dorsey 
Hardeman of San Angelo. The last class raised 
the total of Goodfellow graduates to 17,427 
pilots. The era of pilot training at San Angelo 
had ended, but the flying alumni of Goodfellow 
could take justifiable pride in their contribution 
to the security of not just the United States but 
also the free world. 

In 1966 Goodfellow Air Force Base acquired 
the mission of cryptologic training for not only 
the Air Force, but also for the Marine Corps, 
Army, and Navy. Goodfellow has prospered in 
recent years, as the base now hosts all Air Force 
intelligence training. The 17th Training Wing 
was activated on Goodfellow Air Force Base 
on | July 1993, marking the diversification of 
the training mission there. In addition to 
cryptologic and intelligence training for all the 
services, Goodfellow is now home to special 
instruments training and fire fighting training. 
Now into its second half-century of service to 
our country, Goodfellow Air Force Base is 
heralded as one of the most modern installations 
in the Air Force. 
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Goodfellow Air Force Base has helped 
transform San Angelo, Texas from a regional 
ranching, farming, and oil center to a growing, 
outward-looking successful community. 
Although justly proud of its roots, San Angelo 
is not the backward rural town it might be had 
Goodfellow Field never been conceived. 

While Goodfellow has certainly been an 
economic boon to San Angelo, the ties between 
the city and the base are deeper than economics. 
There has grown to be a long-lasting, 
continually flourishing partnership between the 
leaders and citizens of San Angelo and the 
personnel of Goodfellow Air Force Base. This 
affectionate partnership has proven over the 
years to be beneficial to the citizens and 
community of San Angelo, the service members 
stationed at Goodfellow Air Force Base, and 
the security and strength of the United States 


as a whole. The story of Goodfellow Air Force 
Base is in every sense the story of a success. 

Goodfellow Field was not the only Army Air 
Corps base to be found in San Angelo. As 
construction began on what was to become 
Goodfellow Field, plans were made to build a 
new municipal airport for the City of San 
Angelo. In January 1941, the city purchased 
670 acres of pasture land near Lake Nasworthy 
from the West Texas Utilities Company. After 
receiving a grant from the Works Progress 
Administration, a Depression-era federal relief 
agency, work began on the new airport. While 
the city expended almost $100,000 on the 
project, the WPA provided the majority of the 
funds required to build the new facility. 

The new airport, named Carr Field in honor 
of Robert G. Carr, a local oilman and civic 
leader, was completed shortly after the attack 


on Pearl Harbor. In January 1942 Lieutenant 
Colonel George M. Palmer, commander of 
Goodfellow Field, and Robert Carr successfully 
combined their energies to bring a bombardier 
school to Carr Field. In March 1942 Senator 
Tom Connally and Governor “Pappy” Lee 
O’ Daniel announced that an Air Corps training 
facility would come to Carr Field. 

This second airfield was known initially as the 
San Angelo Army Air Field (Bombardier School), 
although known locally as Concho Field, or Carr 
Field. The name was later changed at the request 
of Robert Carr to Mathis Field, in memory of 
Lieutenant Jack Mathis, a posthumous Medal of 
Honor recipient from San Angelo. 

By John C. Ferguson 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR RECIPIENTS 


Three men who passed through Goodfellow 
Air Force Base—Major Horace S. Carswell, 
Jr., First Lieutenant Jack W. Mathis (a San 
Angelo native), and Lieutenant Colonel Leon 
R. Vance—earned Congressional Medal of 
Honor recognition as a result of extraordinary 
performance during World War II. A fourth 
recipient of the Medal of Honor was Platoon 
Sergeant Finnis D. McCleery, who entered 
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service at San Angelo. McCleery was a 40-year- 
old Army platoon sergeant in 1968 when he 
displayed extraordinary heroism in Vietnam. 
He was wounded while running nearly 70 
yards to a bunker from which the enemy had 
his platooned pinned down, killed its 
combatants, then was wounded again while 
attacking another bunker, shouting encourage- 
ment to his troops all the way. McCleery served 


Mgqj. H. S. Carswell, Jr. 
World War IT 


The Mathis Brothers, 
World War II. Ist Lt. 

Jack W. Mathis on the left. 
Courtesy of San Angelo 
Standard-Times 


Lt. Col. Leon R. Vance 
World War II 


P1 Sgt. Finnis D. McCleery, 
Vietnam War. 

Courtesy of San Angelo 
Standard-Times 


in the United States Armed Forces for 22 years. 
He was also awarded the Silver and Bronze 
Stars, the Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Purple Heart, and several other commendations. 
When Finnis D. McCleery retired from 
military service in 1972, he was one of the 
highest decorated patriots to serve his country. 
Photo courtesy of San Angelo 
Standard-Times 


TOM GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL COMMISSION 


Mildred Moreland, honored for 30 years of service on the Tom Green County Historical 
Commission, February 9, 1999. County Commissioners Karl Bookter, Clayton Friend, and Jodie 
Weeks. Courtesy of Tom Green County Historical Commission 


The Tom Green County Historical 
Commission serves as the _ historical 
preservation arm of the Commissioners Court. 
The mission statement of the Tom Green 
County Historical Commission is to protect and 
preserve the county’s historic and prehistoric 
resources for the use, education, enjoyment and 
economic benefit of present and future 
generations. 

In 1957 the Texas Legislature created the 
Texas State Historical Survey Committee to 
oversee historical programs across the state. 
In 1962 the Historical Survey Committee began 
the state historical marker program. 


The Tom Green County Historical Survey 
Committee was organized on February 13, 
1965. Mrs. Millard Cope, wife of the Standard- 
Times publisher, served as chairman. Early 
members included Miss Susan Miles, Mrs. S. 
F. (Edelle) Hignett, Miss Amie Cornick, Miss 
Clara Thomson, Miss Mary Bain Spence, Mrs. 
Pat Jackson, Mr. Dean Chenoweth, Mr. Lee 
Lair, and County Judge Edd B. Keyes. 

The U.S. Congress passed the National 
Historic Preservation Act to ensure protection 
of the nation’s prehistoric and historic 
resources. 

Fort Concho was designated a National 
Historic Landmark in 1961. 


February 13, 1965 - February 1967: Mrs. Millard Cope 
February 1967 - May 16, 1967: Dr. Billy Mac Jones (resigned to take a sabbatical) 
May 17, 1967 - January 1983: Mrs. S.F. (Edelle) Hignett 
February 1983 - December 1984: Vetal Flores 

January 1985 - January 1987: Gus Clemens 

February 1987 - December 1988: Ross McSwain 
January 1989 - December 1996: Golda M. Foster 
January 1997 - December 1998: Jose L. Tweedy (also acting chair part of 1996) 
January 1999 - Golda M. Foster 


The Historical Survey Committee was 
renamed the Texas Historical Commission, 
reflecting a broader scope of agency respon- 
sibilities. The name of the Tom Green County 
Historical Survey Committee was then changed 
to the Tom Green County Historical 
Commission. The commissioners court ap- 
points 36 members throughout the county to 
carry on the work. All are volunteers who are 
interested in preserving the past for future 
generations. 

Names and tenures of Chairmen of the Tom 
Green County Historical Survey Committee/ 
Tom Green County Historical Commission 
from 1967 to 2002: 
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OFFICIAL TEXAS HISTORICAL MARKERS 


IN TOM GREEN COUNTY 
(All in San Angelo unless noted) 


YR MARKER TITLE ADDRESS/DIRECTIONS 
1936 SITE OF BEN FICKLIN Old Ben Ficklin Rd / S Loop 306 
1936 JOHN INGRAM Fairmount Cemetery, 1115 W Ave N 
1936 TOM GREEN COUNTY Ben Ficklin Cemetery / Loop 306 W 
1956 DANIEL MILLAR Fairmount Cemetery, 1115 W Ave N 
1964 MAJOR BEN FICKLIN, CSA Ben Ficklin Cemetery / Loop 306 W 
1963 CONFEDERATE GENERAL TOM GREEN S. Courthouse Lawn, 112 W Beauregard 
1967 EMMANUEL EPISCOPAL CHURCH Corner W Harris at Randolph St 
1968 THE BISMARCK FARM 3590 Country Club Rd / private / off road 3/4 mile 
1968 CORNICK BUNGALOWS 902 N Main / Baptist Memorial Hospital entrance 
1968 HOME SITE OF MRS ROBERT MASSIE 815 S Abe at Washington Dr 
1968 CHARLES B. METCALFE E. Courthouse Lawn, 112 W Beauregard 
1969 EARLY CITY SCHOOL 102 N Magdalen (now Shannon Regional Med Cir) 
1970 FORT CONCHO S Oakes at E Ave D (facing Oakes St) 
1970 JOHNR. “SARGE” NASWORTHY 6-mi SW/FM 584 - NW Nasworthy Bridge 
1972 FIRST UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 37 E Beauregard 
1972 ORIGINAL TOM GREEN COUNTY S. Courthouse Lawn, 112 W Beauregard 
1973. BEN FICKLIN CEMETERY 5-mi S Bryant / Frontage Rd / Loop 306 W 
1973. CHRISTOVAL Anson Clubhouse, Main St. in Christoval, TX 
1973 MULLINS CEMETERY Local Rd, NE of FM 380 / Veribest, TX 
1973. JOHN YELLOT RUST 14 W Twohig Ave 
1974 SHEEP & GOAT INDUSTRY IN TEXAS 3-mi NW US 87 / A&M Research Ctr, Carlsbad, TX 
1978 MAIER HOUSE Orig at 437 W Twohig / relocated at Arden, TX 
1981 SCHWARTZ & RAAS / SA NATL BANK 20-26 E Concho Ave 
1983 KNICKERBOCKER FM 2335, Community Church, Knickbocker, TX 
1984 FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 37 E Harris Ave 
1984 SAN ANGELO STANDARD 34 W Harris Ave 
1984 SACRED HEART CATHOLIC CHURCH E Beauregard at S. Oakes 
1985 ECKERT HOUSE 503 Koberlin 
1986 FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 32 N Irving 
1986 ST JOHN’S HOSPITAL 2018 Pulliam 
1987 THE TENTH CALVARY Fort Concho, S Oakes at E Ave D 
1989 CHRISTOVAL BAPTIST CHURCH 4617 Church St, Christoval, TX 
1990 FRED BECK HOMESTEAD 1231 Culberson 
1990 MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOL 18 EAveA 
1992 KNICKERBOCKER SCHOOLS FM 2335, Community Ctr. / P.O., Knickerbocker, TX 
1994 FAIRMOUNT CEMETERY 1115 W Ave N 
1997 McKNIGHT STATE TUBERCULOSIS HOSP 12.1 MI. NW, US 87 North, Carlsbad, TX 
1998 WORLD WAR! PEACE MEMORIAL US 87 North, Water Valley Cemetery, W.V., TX 
1999 CHRISTOVAL UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 4715 McKee St., Christoval, TX 
1999 GUADALUPE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 1100 N. Martin Luther King 
2000 JOHNSON STREET CHURCH of CHRIST 2200 Johnson St. 
THC HISTORIC BUILDING MEDALLIONS: 
1962 ADMIN BLDG. FORT CONCHO FORT CONCHO 
1962 CHAPEL & SCHOOLHOUSE E AVE D/ FORT CONCHO 
1962 ENLMEN’S BARRACKS #5 BURGESS & E AVE C / FORT CONCHO 
1962 ENLMEN’S BARRACKS #6 E AVE C/ FORT CONCHO 
1962 OFFICERS QUARTERS #2 E AVE D/ FORT CONCHO 
1962 OFFICERS QUARTERS #8 E AVE D/ FORT CONCHO 
1963 OFFICERS QUARTERS #4 E AVE D/ FORT CONCHO 
1961 NATL HISTORIC LANDMARK PLAQUE ORIGINALLY ON HDQTR BLDG missing 


THC HISTORIC CEMETERY DESIGNATIONS 
1998 FAIRMOUNT CEMETERY 

1998 COUNTYLINE CEMETERY 

1998 CALVARY CATHOLIC CEMETERY 

1999 
1999 
2002 
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BAZE FAMILY CEMETERY 


KNICKERBOCKER COMMUNITY CEMETERY 
KNICKERBOCKER CATHOLIC CEMETERY 


APPROVED & RECORDED 
1115 W. AVE. N, SAN ANGELO 
GUINN RD., KNICKERBOCKER 
W. AVE. N, SAN ANGELO 
FM 2335, 1.0 miles S of Knickerbocker P.O. 
FM 2335, 1.2 miles S of Knickerbocker P.O. 
FM 2335, 2 miles N of Knickerbocker, P.O. 


DESIG 


RTHL 


NHL 


NRHP 


RTHL 


NRHP 


RTHL 
RTHL 


ROO90 
R0091 
R00g2 
RO093 
R0094 
ROO95 
RO762 


ORGANIZATIONS 


G, Phin Bowes END ‘a 


Sy 
Ange .0 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS 
Courtesy of West Texas Collection/Angelo State University 
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CONCHO VALLEY ALZHEIMER’S 
FAMILY SUPPORT GROUP 


Concho Valley Alzheimer’s Family 
Support Group is a non-profit, tax- 
exempt corporation formed to lend 
support to one another, to help cope 
with Alzheimer’s Disease (AD) and 
related disorders. Neither the officers 
nor the directors receive a salary for 
serving. We operate on membership 
dues, memorials and donations. We 
sponsor the San Angelo Adult Day 
Care Center and send money for 
research at Texas Tech Health Science 
AD Center in Lubbock. Our news- 
letter goes state-wide. The National 
ADRDA is a resource for us. Our 
purpose is to bring together those in 
the San Angelo and West Central Texas area 
that have AD or loved ones with AD or re- 
lated disorders and to provide support and 
establish programs on patient care and 
education to the care-giver and nursing staff. 
Through educational programs to social 
clubs, service organizations, and the public 
at large, we make them aware of our presence 
in the community. We exchange information 
and techniques for dealing with the patient. 

Violet Kinyon, Laura Neill, and Eva 
Walraven, LVN, formed the group in 1982. 
Nora and Charlie Hamilton of Water Valley, 
Hazel and Ruth McGovney, Morris and 
Beverly McFadden soon joined. They met in 
homes and later in the West Angelo Church of 
Christ fellowship building. 

In 1983, the group conducted a six-hour 
seminar at Holiday Inn, with more than a 
hundred attending. Principal speaker was Irene 
Mortenson Burnside, RN, who travels nation- 
ally speaking on AD. Other speakers were 
Rene Scott, Portis Ribble, and Paul Kinyon of 
San Angelo. 

In September 1983, Stanley F. Joynton, 
attorney, addressed the group on legal con- 
siderations and problems of AD. 

In 1984, the group held 18 mini-seminars at 
the Senior Citizen Centers in the Concho 
Valley. Three members attended a Tarbox 
Lectureship on Parkinson’s Disease and AD, 
held at Lubbock by Texas Tech Health and 
Sciences Department. This lectureship brought 
together physicians and researchers from all 
over the world. 

In 1985 the group was incorporated. Dr. 
Bobby Niemann, neurologist, became medical 
advisor and helped plan a seminar which was 
attended by more than 300. One speaker was 
Morris Craig, Chief of Mental Health for the 
State of Texas and a member of the task 
force to declare war on AD. Dr. Thomas 
Hutton of Texas Tech Health Science Center, 
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Standing left to right: Laura Neill, Violet Kinyon. 
Seated left to right: Beverly McFadden, Eva Walraven. 


CONCHO VALLEY 


ALZHEIM fs 


"relieving the sufferin 


finding the cure 


Lubbock, also spoke. Shannon Hospital and 
ASU’s Department of Adult Continuing 
Education helped with the seminar. 

The group continued holding mini- 
workshops in the area. Laura Neill, president, 
testified at a Senate Committee meeting in 
Austin to identify the AD affected population, 
specific needs, public and private policy, 
programs and resources. Texas Supreme Court 
Judge Earl Smith also testified. 

In 1986, the group participated in St. Johns 
Health School, held a seminar for V.A. nurses 
in Kerrville, and traveled to Lubbock for a 
seminar and a Texas Senate hearing. We 
established a Board of Directors: Dr. Neimann, 
Don Goss, Kurt Chunn, Bill Leach, Cynthia 
Caldwell, and James Gonterman. Our 
membership has grown four-fold and this is 
the thrust of 1987. Our logo says it all: 
“Sharing the problems...seeking the cure.” 

Submitted by Beverly McFadden, 
Laura Neill, and Eva Walraven 


THE SAN 
ANGELO A & M 
UNIVERSITY 
MOTHERS’ CLUB 


On April 4, 1927, the organization known as 
the A & M Mother’s Club met at the home of 
Mrs. George Allen with the following ladies 
as charter members: Mmes. J.C. Landon, A.A. 
Gunter, James Weddell, A.K. Word, Gertrude 
Witherspoon, George Allen, C.S. Leidecker, 
W.E. Albert, and L.O. Nimitz. 

Mrs. J.C. Landon was elected president; Mrs. 
Leidecker, vice-president; Mrs. Allen, 
corresponding and recording secretary; and 
Mrs. Word, treasurer. Mrs. Albert and Mrs. 
Gunter were named on a membership com- 


mittee. At the next meeting on May 2, 
1927, the membership stood at 28. 

The club’s project was raising money to 
be added to the Ex-Students Loan Fund at the 
college. From its beginning until February, 
1937, a total of $3,111 was contributed to this 
fund. This was a revolving fund, and the money 
plus accrued interest, is still in circulation. At 
this time, a surplus existed in the Loan Fund 
and, at the suggestion of Arlington Helbing, 
president of the Boys’ Club at A & M, $500 
was set aside to create a local loan fund. 
Through the years this fund has grown 
considerably. Loans are made each year to 
San Angelo and West Texas students, with 
the exception of Freshmen, through the club’s 
Loan Fund Committee. 

For a number of years, the club sponsored 
the sale of woolen robes, blankets and wool 
balls. Contributions from these sales were 
made to the A & M Library Fund and to the 
Organ Fund at A & M. 

At all times the club has given its co- 
operation to the president of A & M and to the 
Association of Former Students in legislative 
matters. The club also cooperates with The 
Federation of Texas A & M Mothers’ Clubs, 
which is the governing body of all A & M 
Mothers’ Clubs. Mrs. Richard Harris, Mrs. 
W. E. Kimrey, and Mrs. X. B. Cox, Jr., each 
served terms as officers of the Federation of 
A & M Mothers’ Clubs. 

On July 28, 1961, the club received a check 
for $5,000 which the late Mrs. Mae Boston 
bequeathed to the San Angelo Mothers’ Club 
in memory of her son, to be known as the Lt. 
Fred S. Rodway Memorial Scholarship Fund. 
In 1984, the fifth $1,000 Rodway Scholarship 
was given. 

Past presidents of The San Angelo A & M 
Mothers’ Club are: Mmes J. C. Landon, E. B. 
Whitehurst, Ben L. Grimes, George Bond, 
H. C. Noelke, W. E. Albert, George Allen, 
Amos Womble, Rex Boone, W. P. Kilpatrick, 
Grafton Broyles, J. W. Taylor, Charlie Poulter, 
Carl George, J. W. Taylor, Paul Lassen, 
Clarence Wiedenfeld, Ray Barrett, W. Wade 
Darsey, W.E. Kimrey, C. H. Ray, Jr., Bob Sharp, 
Leon Martin, D. C. Bruce, Marvin Jones, Mary 
Bonner, Chester Kornegay, John Schriever, Jr., 
Waymon DuBose, X. B. Cox, Jr., Jack Grafa, 
B. J. Helwig, William Fine, Fred Dobson, Belia 
Tijerina. 

Submitted by Melba Cox 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


- 
Patsy Wiederspahn - Active Charter Member - 
ABWA 


The American Business Women’s Assoc- 
iation (ABWA) Wool Center Chapter of San 
Angelo was chartered April, 1955 with twenty- 
five Charter Members. Today, only one Charter 
Member, Patsy Wiederspahn, is still an active 
member. 

The mission of the American Business 
Women’s Association, a non-profit organ- 
ization, is to bring together women of diverse 
backgrounds, and to provide opportunities for 
them to help themselves and others grow 
personally and professionally through 
leadership, education, networking support and 
national recognition. 

The ABWA, a non-sectarian, non-political, 
non-union organization, was formed to meet 
the needs of women in business for an assoc- 
iation which would increase their efficiency and 
ability, their success and happiness. This 
unusual organization, designed to fill a 
specific purpose, is neither a club nor a 
sorority, yet it includes many desirable 
features of both. The ABWA is an educa- 
tional association with National Headquarters 
located in Kansas City, Missouri. 

ABWA received a Presidential Citation for 
outstanding “Private Sector Initiatives” June 
14, 1985, at the White House. On June 15, 
at a special ceremony, the President’s C-flag 
was raised over National Headquarters. 

Since ABWA’s inception, chapters have 
been encouraged to sponsor scholarships for 
women. Wool Center Chapter has supported a 
scholarship program since September 1955. 
The chapter has sponsored over ninety 
recipients at various schools including San 
Angelo School of Vocational Nursing, Ft. 
Worth Business College, Howard College- 
LVN School, Angelo State University and 


Texas State Technical Institute. One of the 
require-ments for scholarship eligibility is 
maintaining a 2.3 grade point average. 

In honor of Ruth Neilson, the first Wool 
Center Charter Member to pass away, The 
Ruth Neilson Memorial Fund was initiated to 
further assist young women in continuing their 
education. Educational loans are made to 
deserving seniors based on academic standing 
and financial need. Loans are approved with 
the stipulation that payment begins upon 
graduation and employment. 

Wool Center Chapter has sponsored five 
Texas Friendship Chapters, received National 
awards including Standard of Achievement, 
Banner and Star Awards. Also, first place 
award for Chapter Scrapbook at National 
Convention in 1979. 

Since 1959, ABWA has honored over thirty 
local employers as “Business Associate of 
The Year” at a dinner banquet designed to 
honor all employers of ABWA members. Out- 
standing community service, business success 
and consideration for their employees are 
factors weighed in this selection. Donna 
Sedeno, Supervisor, Preston Milk Stores is 
the 1987 Business Associate of The Year. 

Each year a member is honored as recipient 
of the “Woman of The Year Award.” Selection 
is based on business development, educational 
background, community activities, chapter 
activities and furthering the aims of ABWA. 
Linda Eskew is the 1987-88 Woman of The 
Year and represented Wool Center Chapter 
at the National Convention in Los Angeles, 
California. Representatives attend yearly 
Regional and National Conventions held at 
various locations. 

ABWA local meetings are held the fourth 
Monday of each month at 7:00 PM. Chapter 
officers for 1987-88 are: Frances Swindle, 
President; Opal Karr, Vice President; Mary 
Ellen Meador, Secretary; Donna Sedeno, 
Treasurer. 

By Opal Karr 


SAN ANGELO 
BRANCH 
AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY 


From left to right are: Margaret Hickson, Pam 
Davenport, Danielle Davenport, Jane Loveless, and 
Margaret Mallard. 


The San Angelo Branch of the American 
Association of University Women was 
organized February 11, 1929, as the San 
Angelo Women’s Club. Forty-five women 
attended the organizational banquet and 
elected Mrs. J. C. Landon as the first 
president. The purpose of the organization was 
to bring together women who shared a liberal 
education and who accepted the respon- 
sibilities of that education. It was to include 
social as well as study features. One of the 
first study groups formed was a class in 
psychology. Other groups were book 
reviews, drama, music and education. 

In February, 1931, the San Angelo club met 
the national requirements of the American 
Association of University Women and joined 
the state and national associations. It was one 
of the largest branches in the state with thirty- 
two national members and thirty-three associate 
members. Mrs. Claude Aikman, who is an 
active life member and a fifty year member, 
was one of the original members. 

The San Angelo Branch of the American 
Association of University Women is a member 
of the Texas Division and of the National Assoc- 
iation which are members of the International 
Federation of University Women. The purposes 
are: to enable college women to continue their 
intellectual growth, to further the advance- 
ment of women, and to discharge the special 
responsibilities to society of those who have 
enjoyed the advantages of higher education. 
The requirement for membership is that 
women have an earned degree from an 
accredited university. 
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Officers from region, state, and national have 
participated in the Branch programs. The 
Branch has hosted region and state meetings. 
Study groups, special interest groups, and 
special issues provide opportunities for 
membership participation. 

From the beginning the Branch has con- 
tributed to the scholarship funds for local and 
state, awarding scholarship funds to a 
junior or senior woman student at Angelo State 
University. The state fund is available by 
application to local women. A yearly special 
project donates the money to the Inter- 
national Educational Foundation Program that 
awards Fellowships. 

The Branch has had a project each year in 
cooperation with educational, civic, or local 
organizations. The San Angelo Branch in 
cooperation with Tom Green County Library 
System has organized this year a Tom Green 
County Adult Literacy Council as a continuing 
project and it has donated funds to the project. 
Some members have volunteered to tutor. 

By Marie Hays 


TOM GREEN 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
OF THE 
AMERICAN RED 
CROSS 


When war with Germany was declared in 
1917, residents rallied to organize the Tom 
Green County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. Mrs. George Bird served as chairman; 
Mrs. John Findlater, vice chairman; Mrs. E. L. 
Wells, Jr., secretary; and Mrs. R. A. Hall, 
treasurer. It began with 119 members, grew to 
598 by July, and swelled to 5,274 members by 
December, 1917. 

The Executive Board consisted of those 
already named, plus Dr. Boyd Cornick, C. W. 
Hobbs, Sam Crowther, Joseph Spence, Jr., 
N.J. O’Brien, Mrs. C. A. Broome, Mrs. George 
E. Webb, Mrs. John M. Chambers, Mrs. Dwight 
L. Hunter, and Miss Bettie Cooper. 

Chairmen of the various committees were: 
enrollment, Mrs. C.W. Hobbs; publicity, Mrs. 
George E. Webb; custodian, Mrs. H. E. 
Everheart; cooperation, Mrs. John Findlater; 
supplies, Mrs. John M. Chambers; enter- 
tainment, Mrs. James Landon; knitting, Mrs. 
John Findlater; surgical dressings, Mrs. John 
M. Chambers; woman’s work, Mrs. R. H. 
Compton. 

Headquarters were set up in the First National 
Bank Building at Chadbourne and Beauregard, 
and later moved to the courthouse. Workrooms 
were located in Baker-Hemphill building at 23 
South Chadbourne for receiving, cutting and 
distributing garments. Workrooms were also 
locatd in the Masonic Temple banquet and 
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“The Red Cross Inn” 


The Emergency Hospital set up by the Red Cross in 1918 to treat victims of the epidemic of Spanish Influenza. 
Photo from a book published by the American Red Cross in 1919 in San Angelo, TX. Courtesy of Earnest/ 


McBride family 


anterooms at 130 South Oakes. Light, heat, ice 
and telephones were donated by Freemasons. 

Communities around San Angelo im- 
mediately joined in the work and support of 
the Red Cross effort. The Christoval branch of 
the Tom Green County Chapter was organized 
by July, 1917, by Mrs. John Findlater and Mrs. 
ELL. Wells, Jr., of San Angelo. Mrs. Ethel M. 
Gann was chairman; Mrs. Walter Warnock was 
vice chairman; Mrs. Jennie B. Fisk was 
secretary and Mr. Dennis O. Hays served as 
treasurer. Volunteers knitted helmets and 
mufflers for Tom Green County men who had 
volunteered for the National Guard, then 
Company H, and later Company M. 

The Water Valley Voluntary Red Cross 
Society was organized in June, 1917, with Mrs. 
J.M. Eakin as chairman; Mrs. Seth Risinger, 
secretary; and Mrs. Stanley Turner, treasurer. 
The society had 32 members knitting and 
sewing. Mereta Auxiliary was organized in 
April, 1918. Mrs. J.B. Williams served as 
chairman; Mrs. W.S. Wilson, treasurer; Mrs. 
E.B. Roberts, secretary. They had 21 members; 
sewing hospital shirts and pajamas, their main 
work. Tankersley Auxiliary was organized 
September 29, 1918, with Mrs. L. P. Duncan 
as chairman; Mrs. E. A. Thompson, treasurer; 
and Miss Ethel Murry, secretary. Their activities 
were knitting and sewing, with 13 charter 
members. Carlsbad Auxiliary was organized by 
Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Staggs, Miss Lida Duncan, 
Mrs. Luhn, Mrs. Kemp, and Miss Pearl Shaw. 
They had 32 members, sewing and knitting. 
Other branches were the Mullen Schoolhouse, 
Van Court, Wall, and Knickerbocker. 

The Churchs Women’s Auxiliary was 
organized on June 29, 1917, with Mrs. Henry 
E. Jackson, chairman; Mrs. R. H. Compton as 
secretary; and Mrs. Henry Rodermund as 
treasurer. The Executive Committee consisted 


of two representatives from the ten churches in 
the city. Through several activities, they raised 
$3,249.78 for use of the Garment and Nursing 
departments. The Auxiliary received the highly 
prized Service Certificate. 

Chairman of the Juniors was Miss Jessie 
Head; knitting was Mrs. J. W. Bewick; and 
chairman of home service was Mrs. May Perry. 
They collected $241.00 and did sewing and 
knitting. 

The committee on nursing service was 
organized in June, 1918 with Mrs. George J. 
Bird, chairman; Mrs. E. L. Wells, Jr., secretary; 
Miss Christine Schott, treasurer; Mrs. W.R. 
Truss, Home Defense Nurse; and Miss 
Josephine Taylor, Red Cross Division Nurse, 
conducted classes to recruit young girls to enter 
the nursing profession. Classes were held in the 
Woman’s Club rooms and the High School 
Domestic Science rooms. When the “Spanish 
flu” epidemic hit Tom Green County, 95 nursing 
students were enrolled. A special hospital was 
set up in a two-story house within 13 hours and 
was labeled, “The Red Cross Inn.” Care of 34 
flu-stricken patients rested largely on those who 
had taken the nursing courses through the Red 
Cross. The doctors declared that the graduates 
of these classes had been instrumental in 
relieving much suffering and in saving many 
lives. Several persons died from the severe 
effects of the virus. 

Various fundraising activities were instituted 
to gain monies needed to continue the Red 
Cross work. Jimmie Henderson donated a 
registered steer yearling for auction. The high 
price of $10,000.00 was paid by Bill Judkins, 
who gave the steer back to be auctioned over 
and over again. The steer was sold in Fort Worth 
and Dallas, and each sale brought in many 
thousands of dollars more. When the final sale 
was counted, the total sum of $27,000.00 for 


Jimmie Henderson’s steer, all given to aid the 
Red Cross. 

An auction was held in the county courthouse 
yard. Claude B. Hudspeth, Congressman from 
El Paso, acted as auctioneer. Among the items 
donated was a watch from John Lusky, a 
Russian immigrant who was a cobbler. Lusky’s 
father had given him the watch when he sailed 
to America. This act of patriotism is 
memorialized in a poem by Colonel C. C. 
Walsh. When the final bid on the watch was 
tallied, it amounted to $55.00 for the Red Cross; 
and John Lusky, himself, had redeemed his 
father’s watch. 

A patriotic pageant held in Santa Fe Park 
raised $42,000 for the Red Cross. Other 
fundraising activities included the sale of goats 
donated and a $100.00 Liberty Bond from 
patients at Carlsbad Sanatorium. The proceeds 
from French classes conducted by Mrs. 
Ballinger Bryan went to the Tom Green County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. 

R.A. Hall entered the Foreign Service in July, 
1918, and was sent to France, where he had 
charge of American Red Cross hospitals. He 
returned in January, 1919, after rendering ef- 
ficient service. E.Z. Nimitz entered the American 
Red Cross Motor Service in September, 1918, 
with headquarters at Washington, D.C. He 
returned in February, 1919. Miss Myrtle Meers 
volunteered and was sent to Siberia in April, 
1919, to enter the Social Service Department 
of the American Red Cross. She continued to 
work there after WWI was over. 

Mr. B.C. Alexander was in charge of the 
Belgian Relief effort which sent 2,777 pounds 
of clothing, three times the amount asked. Fruit 
pits, especially peach seeds, and nut shells were 
collected and sent, totalling 3,994 pounds. The 
fruit pits and nut shells were ground up and used 
in gas masks to neutralize poison gasses on the 
battlefield. A linen shower for France was 
conducted, and 1,983 pieces sent. Clothing for 
the destitute in Europe was sent in April, 1919, 
and amounted to 1,800 pounds. 

The Junior Red Cross of the Tom Green 
County Chapter began with Mrs. J.C. Landon 
as chairman and Colonel C.C. Walsh as 
treasurer. The membership of 1,900 in fifteen 
area schools contributed $544.75 the first year. 
The Juniors undertook special work: surgical 
dressings, knitting, sewing refugee garments, 
bags, storybooks and scrapbooks. Boys of 
Manual Training Department made shipping 
cases, game tables, and bedside tables. The 
Juniors encouraged War Gardens and Thrift 
Stamp sales, and helped collect tinfoil, peach 
seeds, and good used clothing for European 
refugees. 

The Modern Health Crusade was launched 
in the first four grades in the four ward schools 
of San Angelo and two rural schools, Orient 
and Grape Creek. Crusaders numbered 582, and 
at the close of fifteen weeks, 325 qualified as 
Knights Banneret. 


In 1919, the Tom Green County Chapter 
continued four peace-time programs: First 
Aid, Nursing, Junior Red Cross, and Home 
Services. Dr. J.S. Hixson served as chairman 
of First Aid, with Mrs. R.H. Compton, Mrs. 
Arthur H. Martin, Miss Josephine Lee, and Mr. 
Sam Crowther. Mrs. Henry E. Jackson served 
as chairman of the Nursing Program. December 


11, 1919, Miss Mary Bain Spence was elected 
chairman of the Junior Red Cross. Mr. Henry 
E. Jackson served as chairman of the Home 
Service program, with Mr. Amos Loveland as 
secretary and Mrs. Dwight L. Hunter, publicity 
director. 
Submitted by JoAn Earnest and 
Mary Lou McBride 


WEST TEXAS BOYS RANCH 


Know All Men By These Presents: That 
we, Fred Lindall, Harry P. Fahrenbruch, 
and E.E. Armistead, all citizens of Tom 
Green County, Texas, do hereby solemnly 
associate ourselves together for the 
purpose of forming a private corporation 
under and by virtue of and according to 
the laws of the State of Texas, the terms 
and conditions thereof being as follows. . . 
Thus reads the declaration paragraph of State 

Corporate Charter #95584, dated March 24, 
1948. Efforts to accomplish the chartering of 
a boys’ ranch had begun over a year earlier 
when Lindall, Fahrenbruch and Armistead, 
along with several other prominent West Texans 
and pioneer Tom Green County families, joined 
in the common cause of providing a home for 
needy boys of West Texas. At the time the 
charter was issued the corporation did not own 
any land and had six thousand dollars in the 
bank. The “terms and conditions thereof” 
included naming the corporation “Boys’ Co- 
Op Ranch of West Texas.” 

The Second Article addressed itself to the 
purpose for which it was formed and reads 
in part for: the support of a benevolent, 
charitable and educational undertaking, 
viz: The development and improvement of 
character without profit, including a 
spiritual, mental, social and physical 
rehabilitation of boys and young men, and 
to provide an educational institution for 
underprivileged boys and young men; to- 
wit: This is, to purchase and operate a 
ranch and/or stock farm and to provide and 
equip thereon a home and residence for 
boys and young men as above described, 
to be supervised by a director experienced 
in youth work in the carrying out of a 
program of character development and 
non-denominational spiritual guidance as 
well as instruction in the operation of 
farming and ranching enterprises, animal 
husbandry, and modern agriculture 
generally, it being the principal purpose 
of the undertaking herein above described 
to provide a home and the educational and 
recreational and incidental instruction 
above set forth to underprivileged and 
homeless boys and young men. . . 

The land purchased for the ranch in 1949, 
through a generous gift of $30,000 from Mrs. 
Sol Mayer, was 963 acres, 47 miles south and 


22 miles west of Fort Chadbourne. The deed 
included a provision that the land cannot be sold 
for use for any other purpose than a boys’ ranch. 

Among the unheralded Boys’ Ranch pioneers 
was Carl Cohen, who traveled the West Texas 
area promoting the idea and to help raise money 
for the project. He gathered facts about the boy 
population and about the number of those boys 
sent to reform schools who would have 
benefited from a boys’ ranch setting. He was 
the John the Baptist of Boys’ Ranch Co-Op of 
West Texas and was its first Executive 
Secretary. Cohen served from 1949 to 1956. 

The ranch house and barns were located 
about a quarter mile north of “the Good Spring 
Creek fork” on a caliche ridge. That house was 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Elton Pace, who 
worked the ranch for Sam S. Kistler. When 
ownership transferred to Boys’ Ranch Co-Op 
of West Texas, Mr. Pace and his wife stayed on 
at the Ranch to serve as houseparents when 
Jimmy Johnson, the Ranch’s first boy, moved 
in. Jimmy’s acceptance at the Ranch culminated 
almost two years of dedicated efforts by the 
founding fathers of the Ranch. Their efforts 
were recognized. Now five 16-boy cottages on 
beautifully landscaped grounds provide living 
quarters for 80 boys. A large gym offers indoor 
sports and recreation. Dining facilities and a 
chapel feed body and soul. A remedial 
education program complements the San 
Angelo school system’s curriculum. Many boys 
have attended college on scholarships. Other 
barns and maintenance buildings provide space 
for farm and ranch and vocational type pro- 
grams. 

The first officers of the Ranch were Fred 
Lindall, president; Frank Barney, vice- 
president; John Robinson, second vice- 
president; Harry H. Fahrenbruch, secretary; and 
Carl Spence, treasurer. The first board of 
directors were E.E. Armistead, Phil H. Lane, 
Sid Langford, Ted Roos, Sol Mayer, E.C. 
Grindstaff and H.B. Rees. The board of 
directors has been enlarged, as authorized by 
changes in the bylaws, from the original seven 
plus officers, to 50 directors including officers. 
The Ranch was qualified as a nonprofit 
cooperation. The Ranch was founded with 
donated funds and contributions have always 
been its only source of income. Originally, the 
Ranch was to serve only 32 West Texas coun- 
ties. The Ranch’s mission has not changed, but 
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it now accepts boys from all over Texas as space 
allows. The name has undergone two revisions 
from the original Boys’ Ranch Co-Op of West 
Texas to Boys Ranch of West Texas, to its 
present day West Texas Boys Ranch. Over a 


thousand boys, now men making their own way, 
have been cared for at the ranch, all on donated 
money. The dream of men like M.D. Bryant, 
Sol Mayer, Ed Mayer, Fred Becker and many 
others too numerous to list, but who were 


faithful to the cause, nurtured Boys’ Ranch Co- 
Op of West Texas into being and made it 
possible for West Texas Boys Ranch to become 
what it is today: offering security for the present 
and hope for the future for boys who are in need 
of an opportunity to redirect their lives. 
Submitted by Dave Gottshall 


BOY SCOUTS OF TOM GREEN COUNTY 


The first Boy Scout troop in San Angelo was 
organized July 30, 1911. Fifty members were 
enlisted, according to Harry B. Ogg. Sam 
Crowther was Scoutmaster, assisted by Ogg, 
Spencer Wells, Tom Owen, C.E. Robison, W.H. 
Vining, John Netherton, Reese B. Ogg and R.W. 
Goodman. 

Crowther came to San Angelo in 1906. He 
was a member of the school board, city 
alderman, and county parole board chair- 
man. He served as president of the old San 
Angelo Street Railway Company, member of 
the Kiwanis Club, a member of the 
Businessmen’s Bible Class, County Trustee and 
president of the San Angelo Rifle Club. In 
August of 1911 he was appointed National 
Committeeman of the American Boy Scouts. 

On August 25, 1911, 95 scouts departed for 
an evening’s outing at Concho Vista and a swim 
in the Middle Concho River. The newspaper 
was published a couple of hours ahead of time 
so that 21 members of the Standard’s crew of 
boys could go on the hike. A photo of over half 
of the Boy Scouts on the hike is on the front 
page of the August 30, 1911 afternoon edition 
of The Standard. The boys rode out in closed 
top automobiles. They were caught in a rain 
and slept in the Lee brothers’ barn, near what 
is now Mathis Field. They awoke at 3:30 a.m. 
and arrived back in San Angelo at 6 o’clock 
Friday morning. 

The Scouts were reorganized in 1916 under 
leadership of H. H. Mitchell and later by O. W. 
Caldwell. Activities included a “pecan hike,” 
working on the Glenmore Farm sacking turnips, 
and inspecting the new Boy Scout Farm 
purchased near Christoval. The Scouts were 
active through 1917. 

The Scouts were active again in the summer 
of 1921, led by Rev. J. H. Garrett, Scoutmaster 
of Troop 2 and J. K. Griggs, Scoutmaster of 
Troop 1. On March 7, 1922, F. L. Traenkie, 
Community Service expert, took steps to 
expand Scouting in various churches. By May 
14, six troops were active in San Angelo, with 
membership ranging from 25 to 32 boys. The 
troops scoutmasters were: Rev. J. H. Garrett, 
Rev. J. A. Richardson; Prof. A. C. Odom; Dr. 
R. B. Chase, and Troop 1, J.K. Griggs. 

On October 22, 1922, C.A. Hartman 
organized a band of 25 Boy Scouts. Their first 
performance, 30 strong, was played in the St. 
Angelus lobby. Scouting continued active 
through the winter of 1923. 
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The Kiwanis made a concerted effort in 
January, 1926, to organize a council for the 
surrounding area. Houston Harte, president of 
the Kiwanis, appointed John Y. Rust, A A. 
Glover, D. J. Burk, Dr. H. K. Hinde, and Walter 
Gallemore, as a committee to cooperate with 
the Scout council headed by Clarence Starkie 
and the Scoutmaster, Ed. F. Johnson. Sixty 
members of the Kiwanis Club were solicited, 
giving $1,270, and four non-members $77, 
making a total of $1,347 to be devoted to the 
work. By February 18, Brice W. Draper, son of 
H. E. Draper, transferred from the Nueces 
Valley Council to be the Scout Executive. On 
March 20 and 21, a Scout patrol leaders training 
conference at Christoval was attended by 60 
Scouts. Involved with the training were City 
Manager E. V. Spence, Dr. J. P. McAnulty, Rev. 
E. V. Evins, Rev. G. W. McCall, and Chief 
Parker of the San Angelo Fire Department. By 
this time there were eight troops in town. 
Concho Valley Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, was formally organized May 20, 
1926, by E. E. Voss, deputy regional executive 
of Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 

The Concho Valley Council consisted of 16 
counties: Tom Green, McCullouch, Concho, 
Schleicher, Sterling, Sutton, Reagan, Crockett, 
Kimble, Menard, Pecos, Irion, Crane, 
Glasscock, Upton and Coke. The following 
officers were elected for the first year: John Y. 
Rust, president; Houston Harte, vice-president; 
C. R. Hallmark, treasurer; J. W. Scheuber, 
Scout Commissioner. 

Other voting members on the executive board 
included Bascom Benton, E.V. Spence, Roy 
McKinney, Thomas Head, and Mart Findlater. 
Charter members of the council included 
W. D. Holcomb, J. P. McAnulty, T. E. 
Gallemore, J. F. Sutton, John Parker, Earl Dunn, 
O. D. Wallace, J. T. Sorrels, H. P. Bybee, Clyde 
Hoyt, Fred Cox, Sam Jones, John Shepperson, 
Rev. Gaston Hartsfield, Rev. G. W. McCall, 
T. E. Broyles, Ted Logan, Chase Holland, 
W. P. Barnes, John P. Lee, Sam Mahaffey, 
Scott Peters, George Neal, C. G. Dunklin, Jim 
Daniels, E. A. Baze, and J. P. Simpson. 

Sentiment for removal of an old Boy Scout 
log cabin from the city tourist park developed 
during 1928, but the tide turned the opposite 
way shortly after when J. W. Crotty, then 
scoutmaster of Troop |, conceived the idea of 
turning the old tourist park into a Boy Scout 
park and building cabins for each troop. In one 
day, more than 10,000 names were secured on 


a petition asking the city to dedicate two 
blocks of park area between Randolph and Abe 
streets along the North Concho River to the 
boys and girls. Under leadership of Mr. Crotty, 
the assistance of all labor unions and craftsmen 
of the city was enlisted. Work began 
immediately and soon the foundation was laid 
for 14 buildings. Pathe, Paramount, and MGM 
national newsreel cameramen were present to 
photograph the crowd that attended the formal 
opening. Resultant motion pictures were shown 
all over the United States. The village as finally 
completed included 14 buildings, seven Boy 
Scout troop cabins, a Camp Fire cabin, a model 
kitchen, a complete washroom for boys and one 
for girls, two bath houses, and a commissary 
building. 

A swinging footbridge with a 92-foot 
suspension was erected over the river near the 
model swimming pool. The pool was natural 
and with the addition of diving equipment, 
floats, and rafts, it quickly became one of the 
most popular young people’s resorts in West 
Texas. During the swimming season, more than 
400 people daily have enjoyed the equipment 
and advantages of the swimming pool. 
Hundreds of persons both children and 
grownups, learned to swim there. 

Two summer camps were held during 1926 
at Christoval, the first being named Camp 
Geronimo I, and the second Camp Geronimo 
II, in honor of the famous Indian Chief. Ninety- 
five scouts attended during the ten days of the 
first camp. Leaders in camp were B. W. Draper, 
J. W. Scheuber, W. B. Steadman, C. C. Cole, 
and Frank Bell. The campsite was at the old 
Baptist Encampment on South Concho River. 
The scouts earned badges in electricity, 
pioneering, personal health, conservation, 
horsemanship, public health, first aid, and 
bicycling. 

In June, 1927, 112 Scouts participated at 
Camp Pioneer near the Seven-Mile Bridge. 
Fourteen boys from Bronte were the first from 
outside San Angelo to join the camp. 

In 1929, Camp Connellee was held near 
Carlsbad with 265 boys attending during the 
20-day period. In the fall of 1929, Fayette 
Tankersley of Mertzon made available the 
Tankersley Spring camp at the headwaters of 
Spring Creek. Here 51 Scouts and 38 Camp Fire 
Girls enjoyed two additional weeks of the year 
in camping out. The summer camp was again 
held at Camp Connellee in 1930 for 20 days 
with 341 Scouts enrolled. In 1932, Fayette 


Tankersley gave the council an easement on 40 
acres of woodland at the headwaters of Spring 
Creek and it was named Camp Louis Farr after 
a close friend of Tankersley. 

Camp Fawcett, a 300-acre tract on the Nueces 
River near Barksdale, named for E. K. Fawcett 
who was president of the old Southwest 
Council, was acquired in 1936 when the council 
merged with the Concho Valley Council. Camp 
Fawcett was first used in the summer of 1928 
by Scouts of the Southwest Council and is still 
in use today. 

The 300-acre Camp Sol Mayer, located on 
the San Saba River near Fort McKavett, was 
the gift of Sol Mayer of San Angelo in 1945. 
The camp was dedicated on September 29, 
1950, with one thousand people attending a big 
barbecue dinner. Sol Mayer later gave the 8,100 
acre Sol Mayer Ranch to the council to help 
support the camp. In May, 1946, the first large- 
scale Scout activity was held when 350 Scouts 
and leaders held a council-wide camporee. A 
training lodge begun in September, 1947, was 
completed in early 1948. The lodge was built 
of stones from old Fort McKavett, some of them 
from a frontier general store run by Sol Mayer’s 
father. 

On February 8, 1927, 12 San Angelo Scouts 
received the first Eagle badges presented in the 
council. They were Dwight Hunter, Taylor 
Cole, Allie Wooldridge, Louis Gallernore, 
Luther Coulter, John Handy Jones, Willard 
Crotty, Lynn Metcalfe, Ford Boulware, Bomar 
Horton, Robert Hodges and Sam Scheuber. A 
photo of the 12 Eagle Scouts appears on the 
front page of the February 9, 1927, issue of The 
San Angelo Daily Standard. Since that time, 
over 2,000 Scouts have received the Eagle 
award in the 23-1/2 counties of the Concho 
Valley Council. 

In July and August, 1927, the first exhibition 
troop of expert scouts gave demonstrations in 
18 towns of the council. They would travel to a 
town, set up on the courthouse lawn, and give 
demonstrations to the local citizens. That 
evening a meeting would be held to organize a 
local scout troop. J.T. Henderson, one of the 
members of the special troop, tells of going to 
Fort Stockton to put on a demonstration; their 
vehicles had 26 flats on the way! 

San Angelo’s first Cub Scout Pack for boys 
ages 9, 10, and 11, was organized in July, 1935, 
by the Santa Rita Mother’s Club. Mrs. Houston 
Harte was president of the club. Mr. E. P. 
Armstrong served as Cubmaster. 

In January, 1936, six counties were added to 
Concho Valley Council, bringing the total to 
22 -1/2 counties. They were Terrell, Val Verde, 
Edwards, Kinney, Real and Uvalde. 

The first Sea Scout Ship, number 13, was 
registered in May of 1934. Mr. Ed Brown of 
San Angelo was leader, and they had 22 
members. 

During World Wars I and II, the Scouts 
collected materials to be recycled for the war 


effort. In 1945, Scouts collected 847,000 
pounds of waste paper, 1,600 pounds of scrap 
rubber, 23,000 pounds of scrap metal, 2,560 
pounds of grease, and 212,000 pounds of 
clothing. 

Since 1912, when the first Scout troop was 
organized, over a quarter of a million youth and 
adults have participated in programs of the Boy 
Scouts of America in the 23-1/2 counties of 
West and Southwest Texas. Traditionally half 
of those who have participated have come from 
Tom Green County. These programs include 
Tiger Cubs, Cub Scouts, Webelos Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Varsity Scouts, and Explorers. 
Thousands of adult volunteers have given of 


their time, their talent, and their money to help 
young people develop into responsible adults 
who have become leaders of their community. 
In San Angelo we have three generations of 
Eagle Scouts in the same family, which speaks 
well for the values of the Scout program. 
Scouting is well and active in Tom Green 
County, and, with the growth experienced in 
the last several years, looks toward the next 
century with hope and enthusiasm for an even 
better program of citizenship training, character 
building and physical and moral fitness for the 
youth of our county. 
By Frank T. Hilton and J. T. Henderson 


BOY SCOUTS - 
SILVER BEAVER AWARDS 


R. W. Rogers and John Y. Rust, both of San 
Angelo and active in the affairs of the Concho 
Valley Council, BSA for many years, were the 
first to receive Silver Beaver Awards in the area. 
These awards were made for the first time, 
through sanction of the National Council of Boy 
Scouts of America, in 1931. Mr. Rust served as 
president of the council from 1926 through 
1932. Mr. Rogers was Scoutmaster of Troop 7 
from 1927 to 1935. 

In 1932, Sam Scheuber, Scout Commissioner 
from 1926 to 1935, was presented the award. 
The fourth award was presented to Houston 
Harte in 1933. He served as vice-president 
from 1926 to 1932, president from 1933 to 
1935, and then National Council Represen- 
tative. 

Dr. H.P. Bybee, who served as Scout 
Commissioner and Chairman of the leader- 
ship and training committee, and Sam 
Crowther, the first Scoutmaster in San 
Angelo, both received the award in 1934. 
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Norma Faye Allen is the first woman to receive the 
award 

Since 1931 through 1987, the Silver 
Beaver Award has been presented to 64 men 
in Tom Green County. Norma Faye Allen, 
who received the award in 1975, is the only 
woman to receive this award in Tom Green 
County through 1987. 

Submitted by Frank P. Hilton 


SAN ANGELO BUSINESS 
AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S CLUB 


The Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of San Angelo, Texas, was organized May 
25, 1923, by Mrs. Ruth Matthews Steine of 
Amarillo, Texas. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Brown F. Lee of San Angelo, who also called 
the preliminary meeting for her. There were 
twenty charter members. Mrs. Sadie Boulware, 
San Angelo’s Postmaster, was the first elected 
president. 

The San Angelo B&PW Club is affiliated 
with the Texas Federation and the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. The club is nonsectarian, 
nonpartisan, and nonprofit. Women actively 


engaged in business or the professions are 
eligible for membership. 

From the beginning this club has been very 
active in community projects, helping with the 
growth and expansion of the city in various 
ways. The first moneymaking effort was in 
1927, sponsoring a series of lyceum plays, 
which were held in the old Lyric Theatre. This 
project netted $550 and was used toward 
securing musical instruments for the first high 
school orchestra in the city. Miss Hettie 
Hofstetter, director of music at the High School, 
was a club member and expressed her gratitude 
to fellow members for their support. 
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Business and Professional Women’s Club photo taken in 1930. 


In 1931, fund raising was accomplished by 
sponsoring square dances on the roof garden 
of the St. Angelus Hotel. Proceeds from this 
endeavor reached $1000 and were donated to 
Mrs. W.W. Carson, (a charter member) to help 
purchase the Fort Concho building to house her 
large collection of relics. This was the beginning 
of the Fort Concho Museum, B&PW being the 
first civic club to donate to Mrs. Carson’s 
longtime dream. 

In 1934, the club sponsored The President’s 
Birthday Ball and netted $350, which was used 
for the benefit of infantile paralysis victims and 
indirectly founding the Tom Green County 
Society for Crippled Children. Also in 1934, 
this club hosted the Texas Federation of 
B&PW Clubs convention. These accomplish- 


ments were not easy during the Depression 
years and were successful only through the 
efforts of dedicated club members. 

The more recent years of this 64-year span 
have continued to see worthwhile accom- 
plishments in many areas. In 1932 a loan fund 
was set up; in 1938 it was changed to a 
scholarship fund; and in 1961 it became the 
Ida Gerber Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
supported in part by memorials, and is open to 
applicants graduating from Tom Green County 
high schools. To date, 36 scholarships have been 
awarded. 

On September 22, 1968, the club, through 
the Tom Green County Historical Commission, 
placed a historical marker on the courthouse 
lawn honoring the memory of Charles B. 


Metcalfe for sponsoring the 1918 measure to 
give Texas women the right to vote. 

In July 1973, the last remaining charter 
member, Micaela Rogers, passed away. The 
following September, the club purchased a 
piano for the Concho Valley Home for Girls 
and presented it to them in memory of Micaela 
Rogers. 

The San Angelo B&PW Club sponsored and 
helped charter other clubs in Colorado City, 
Brady, Ballinger, and Fort Stockton. Seminars, 
individual development courses, and other self- 
improvement opportunities are offered to 
members each year. Several members have 
served as District 7 directors and some serve 
on the State Board at times. The Club has 
provided leadership, as well as funds, to help 
obtain passage of legislation that benefits 
women. Legislation is an ongoing project of 
this club. The club maintains an average of 85 
to 90 members. 

At present, the yearly fund-raising projects 
are a style show in the spring, rummage sale in 
the fall, and occasional bake sales and raffles. 
In 1983, the club donated and delivered 300 
wigs to patients at M.D. Anderson Hospital 
in Houston. Participation in local projects 
includes Meals for the Elderly, Concho Valley 
Home for Girls, West Texas Boys Ranch, 
Institute for Cognitive Development, Mental 
Health-Mental Retardation Center (Carlsbad), 
Salvation Army Christmas Fund and many 
others. 

Submitted by Mildred Moreland 


CATHOLIC DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAS 
COURT SANTA ANGELA #1736 


The membership of the Catholic Daughters 
in Court Santa Angela #1736 is comprised of 
Catholic women from all parishes of San 
Angelo. This court was organized May 6, 1956, 
at Sacred Heart Church, now the Cathedral of 
the San Angelo Diocese. Any practicing 
Catholic woman, 18 years of age or older, is 
eligible to belong. Local dues are used to 
support local, state and national projects. 

The National CDA is the largest Catholic 
women’s organization in the world and has been 
affiliated with the National Council of Catholic 
Women since its formation in 1920. The CDA 
offers Catholic women growth in Christ; 
involvement in the betterment of the com- 
munity, care and concern for the elderly, the 
youth, the handicapped, and the oppressed. 
CDA enterprises on the local, state and 
national level have involved the expenditure of 
millions of hard-earned dollars. They have 
touched significantly upon the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of persons, both inside and outside 
the Order. Substantial support has been supplied 
by CDA to Catholic Relief Services, to the 
worldwide Propagation of the Faith, and to the 
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U.S. Navy’s Project Handclasp. The Catholic 
Communications Foundation, the Apostolate of 
the Sea, and the Junior Catholic Daughters are 
among the many programs sponsored. A 
donation is made each year to the Theological 
Fund to educate priests for each diocese. 
Locally supported projects of the past years 
include the KLST Friendship Tree, San Angelo 
Catholic Charities, Church Women United, 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women, 
American Cancer Society, Right to Life, 
Concho Valley Life Line, Beta Sigma Phi, 
Queen of Hearts Ball, Diocesan Seminary 
Burse, annual Book Scholarships for 19 high 
school graduates since 1970, poetry, essay and 
art contests for students, and Christmas parties 
for retarded children. CDA has donated books 


to Tom Green County Library, sponsored a 
“Keep Christ in Christmas” campaign, donated 
a 150-volume set of “20th Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism to ASU Newman 
Center, furnished a women’s wing at Halfway 
House, and donated money to tornado and 
earthquake victims, Hospice of San Angelo, St. 
John’s Hospital, MHR Relays, Covenant House 
of Houston, Morality in Media, Concho Valley 
Home for Girls, and needy individuals. Work 
projects are conducted to make gifts for 
residents in nursing homes. 

At present the group meets at Holy Angels 
Cafeteria. At times, noon luncheons or evening 
dinners are held in various restaurants. In June 
1986, the court celebrated its 30th anniversary. 
This court also joins courts in Wall, Rowena 
and Olfen in joint receptions of new members 
and installation of officers. 

Officers for the last term include Doris Block, 
regent; Joyce Lawlis, first vice regent; Madeline 
Seidel, second vice regent; Genevieve White, 
recording secretary; Olive Schon, treasurer; 
Albina Englert, financial secretary; Earline 
Johnson, monitor. Trustees are Louise 


Michalewicz, Beatrice Socha, and Dorothy 
Kvapil. Chaplain is Rev. Seran Braun of Holy 
Angels. 

Local court regents have been Mrs. Elvira 
Halfmann (H.E.), 1956-1957; Mrs. Agnes 
Martin (Jack), 1957-58; Mrs. Catherine 
Hohensee (James), 1958-59; Mrs. Isabelle 
Brink (E.C.), 1959-60; Mrs. Beverly Book 
(Frank, Jr.), 1960-61; Mrs. Isabelle Brink 
(E.C.), 1961-62; Mrs. Agnes Martin (Jack), 
1961-63; Mrs. Florine Gray (Virgil), 1963-64; 
Mrs. Evelyn Hoelscher (Scott), 1964-65; Mrs. 
Dolores Ramirez (Raymundo), 1965-67; Mrs. 
Ida Johnson, 1967; Mrs. Margaret Redding, 
1967-69; Mrs. Betty Jo Halfmann (Henry), 
1969-73; Mrs. Judy Feist, 1973-77; Mrs. Olive 
Schon (Ray), 1977-81; Mrs. Florine Hoelscher 
(Herbert), 1981-83; Mrs. Olive Schon (Ray), 
1983-85; Mrs. Doris Block (Wilbert), 1985-89. 

Submitted by Doris Block 


CHRISTIAN 
VILLAGE 
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Christian Village was established as a senior 
citizens’ retirement center with initial planning 
beginning in 1975, for the explicit purpose of 
serving spiritual, social, physical, and financial 
needs of the elderly retired people of the West 
Texas area. 

The Board of Directors are also elders of the 
Church of Christ, 2200 Johnson Street, San 
Angelo, Texas. They recognized the need to 
serve this segment of the population with 
assistance in meeting the rising cost of living 
and providing safe, affordable housing with first 
class security. 

Accordingly, plans were formulated, permits 
secured, and a loan application submitted to 
Housing and Urban Development of the United 
States of America, to construct a grand total of 
150 apartments for residents, 62 years of age 
minimum, who were ambulatory, able to dress 
themselves, bathe themselves, cook their own 
meals, and maintain full, independent living. 
The application was approved for the Village 
to operate as a nonprofit foundation. Con- 
struction started in August 1980, and was 
completed November 1, 1981. 

An applicant has the opportunity to live in 
an Equal Housing Opportunity complex, open 
to all individuals regardless of race, color, 


religion, national origin, marital status, or sex. 
Christian Village observes the individual 
income limits as established by H.U.D. under 
the Section 8 eligibility. The Village maintains 
10 percent of its apartments to serve handi- 
capped individuals meeting specified standards. 

A full-time social director plans daily events 
and programs for the residents. Some weekly 


activities, games and special events provide the 
residents enjoyment from the theater, arts and 
crafts, guest lecturers, etc. Transportation is 
available for residents to doctors’ offices, 
lawyers, hospitals, emergency runs, shopping, 
and various local social events. 

By Marion E. Glasscock 


COLONIAL DAMES OF THE 17™ 
CENTURY, JOHN BRICK CHAPTER 


The John Brick Chapter of the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of the 17th 
Century was organized in San Angelo, Texas, 
on January 28, 1963, at the St. Angelus Hotel 
by Mrs. S.F. Hignett. Named for one of Mrs. 
Hignett’s 17th century ancestors, John Brick, 
the Chapter is a member of the Texas State 
Society and of the National Society whose 
headquarters are in Washington, D.C. The 
Chapter was chartered with twenty-three 
members. 


Edelle Cox Hignett 


On February 11, 1964, the Chapter leased and 
began restoration of Officers’ Quarters #4 at 
Fort Concho. It was the second organization to 
attempt the restoration for historical purposes 
at the Fort. Leon Abbott and Dick Howard were 
very helpful in promoting this project. Also, the 
Navy Detachment at Goodfellow Air Force 
Base, with Mr. and Mrs. Hignett’s work and 
supervision, helped with the renovation. 

The objectives of the Society are to preserve 
the records and historic shrines of our country; 
to foster interest in historical Colonial research; 
to aid in the education of our youth; to com- 
memorate the noble and heroic deeds of our 
ancestors, the founders of our great Republic; 
and to maintain those high principles of virtue, 
courage and patriotism which led to the 
foundation and establishment of the United 
States of America. 

The Society is very active in service to our 
veterans, in giving scholarships to needy 
university students, giving nursing scholar- 
ships to our Indians, and marking graves of our 
colonial ancestors. It also maintains the grave 


of Pocahontas, which is in England. Our local 
Chapter has presented history scholarships to 
students at Angelo State University, and sup- 
ported the Home for Abused Women and the 
Carlsbad Center. 

Through the research and supervision of Mrs. 
Hignett, the Chapter dressed eight-inch dolls 
in the authentically designed inaugural dresses 
of each of our Texas Governor’s wives, both 
past and present. John Shepperson gave a 
beautifully lighted cabinet to display them. 
These may be seen at the National Society 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


—————— 


Fort Concho Officers’ Quarters #4 were restored by 
the Chapter. 

The chapter has hosted two State Con- 
ferences here and a meeting at which a historical 
marker was placed on Rio Concho Drive on 
the North Concho River. This was done on 
October 27, 1966. The marker reads: 
“Memorial. The Reverend Fray Juan de Ortega 
O.F-M. established a mission near this site for 
the Jumano Indians, 1632. Erected by Texas 
Society, Colonial Dames XVII Century. Mrs. 
Earl L. Byers, State President. Mrs. Ralph 
Pembrook, Restoration Chairman.” 
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CONCHO VALLEY ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 


a A 
Early boosters of CVEC in 1985, front row from left to right: Carroll Land, Worth Durham, Jack Webb, and 


Janet (Mazur) Nolder. Back row from left to right: Albert Keys, John Logan, Frank Gerngross, and Otis 


Lane. 


Electricity in the rural areas of Tom Green 
County and the Concho Valley was not avail- 
able in the 1930s at a price the rural people 
could afford. Early leaders went to work to 
establish Concho Valley Electric Cooperative, 
a non-profit organization, owned by its 
members for the purpose of bringing electri- 
city to the rural areas. They set up headquarters 
in the Tom Green County Courthouse in 
December 1939, and on May 30, 1940, held 
their first official meeting. 

Incorporators and directors at that important 
meeting were J.P. Johnson, president: L.A. 
Watkins, vice-president; George J. Bailey, 
secretary-treasurer; G.L. Mason, Otis Lane, 
Wylie Pate, Will W. Janek, A. R. Jeschke, A. R. 
Werner, Frank Gerngross, Otis L. Parris, H.C. 
Ragsdale. Jesse W. Williams, Mrs. J.A. Terry 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Green. John D. Logan was 
the first attorney. These incorporators signed 
up members for the new Cooperative. 

By September of 1940, the Co-op was in need 
of a manager and Carroll Land was hired. The 
first employee, Jack Webb, went to work on 
July 1, 1941. The Henry Mazur farm, south of 
Veribest, was the first member energized on 
July 22, 1941. 

Material shortages slowed construction and 
the extension of electric lines. By July 1941, 
the Co-op had completed and energized 253 
miles of line. However, declaration of war in 
1941 brought an abrupt halt to the extension of 
service to more of the areas farms and ranches. 
Materials and labor were directed to the war 
effort. Because of the Co-op’s rather limited 
resources, Manager Land and Jack Webb took 
on all of the system operations. Mrs. Land 
helped in the office and Carroll Land and Jack 
Webb handled engineering, maintenance, and 
the short extensions they could muster materials 
for. At war’s end, and with materials available 
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again, the Co-op began expanding to meet the 
heavy request for electric service. 

In 1950, the Co-op had outgrown its offices 
and moved from 20 North Main to a new office 
building and warehouse at 207 North Main 
Street. In 1976, another move was necessary 
and all operations were moved to 2530 Pulliam 
Street, where headquarters offices, warehouse 
and service center are situated on 10 acres of 
land. 

In 1973, Carroll Land retired after 33 years 
of service and Jack Webb became manager. 
When Jack Webb retired in 1975, after 38 years 
of service, Alton Rollans, administrative 
assistant, was named manager. 

The 1987 directors of the Co-op and the area 
they represent were: Area 1— Tom Carter — 
Mertzon, Barnhart & Arden Areas; Area 2 — 
John Johnston, Vice-President — Water Valley 
& Carlsbad; Area 3 — Don McDonald, 
Secretary/Treasurer — Sterling City & Broome; 
Area 4 — Alton Odell — Wall & Vancourt; Area 
5 — H.W. Hoelscher — Lake Nasworthy & 
Tankersley; Area 6 — William Hartmann, 
President — Tennyson, Robert Lee & Bronte; 
Area 7 — Finis K. Harmon — Lake Spence, Edith, 
Sanco & Silver; Area 8 — Richard Book — 
Orient, Mereta, Harriett, Miles & Veribest; 
Area 9 — Clarence Kellermeier — Eola, Paint 
Rock & Eden Areas. 

Concho Valley Electric Co-op members and 
employees have shown that cooperation is the 
American way to “get together and get things 
done.” Today, CVEC continues to grow and 
can truly say, “Member Owned — We Care.” 

Submitted by Jack Webb 
and JoAn Earnest 


GOVERNMENT-IN- 
ACTION RURAL 
ELECTRIC YOUTH TOUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The Youth Tour began in 1957 as a result of 
a suggestion made by then Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson as he addressed the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association’s annual 
meeting in Chicago. 

It is a week-long study tour of the nation’s 
capital. The young people and their chaperones 
visit monuments, government buildings, and 
cooperative related organizations in order to 
become familiar with the historical and political 
environment of our nation’s capital. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for youth to meet elected 
officials in order to better understand how 
their federal government works. 

The Concho Valley Electric Cooperative 
began in 1986 to send two representatives each 
year from this area. An essay contest is used to 
select the students. The 1986 winners were Mia 
Allen, Wall High School; and John Lehr, Eden 
High School. Andrea Book (runner-up), Miles 
High School went on the trip due to Mia Allen 
being ill. The 1987 representatives were Don 
Goetz, Wall High School, and Sherri Bolander, 
Wall High School. 
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“Government-in-Action Rural Electric Youth Tour 
1986 Representatives Andrea Book, Miles High 
School and John Lehr, Eden High School. 


“Government-in-Action Rural Electric Youth Tour 
1987 Representatives Don Goetz, Wall High School 
and Sherri Bolander, Wall High School. 

Each year at the Concho Valley Electric 
Cooperative’s annual meeting, the students 
present a slide show-commentary of the 
highlights of their trip and personally thank the 
cooperative members for the opportunity to be 
their representatives in this youth program. 
Submitted by Jack Webb 

and JoAn Earnest 


CONCHO VALLEY COUNTY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY AUXILIARY* 


I pledge my loyalty to and believe in the 
principles of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Texas and American Medical Association 
which foster fellowship, benevolence, and 
education. 

I pledge that I will be loyal to the profes- 
sion of medicine, support its activities, 
protect its reputation, and ever sustain its 
high ideals. 

I will support the Auxiliary’s objectives 
and ideals, while at the same time, 
respecting the individual rights of its 
members. 

I promise to uphold the dignity of my 
husband's profession and will help him 
render service to humanity in seeking to 
secure for him the free and unfettered 
practice of medicine. 


In 1936 this pledge was taken by eleven 
local physicians’ wives as they elected Mrs. 
W.E. Schulkey their first president. The history 
of this small but enlightened group of 
physician’s wives is a story of progress, 
discovery, a sense of moral obligation, deter- 
mination, and a responsibility for education and 
communication with a commitment to better 
health for the people of the Concho Valley. 
Today, the membership of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Concho Valley County Medical 
Society totals approximately 104, which 
includes the active and inactive members, plus 
the sustaining lifetime, and honorary members. 

With only these few women, in the beginning, 
establishing and founding the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, their dedication and resolution to 
extend the aims of the medical profession 
through the wives of the physicians to other 
organizations proved their dedication in the 
advancement of health, prevention of disease 
by healthy habits, and health education 
throughout the Concho Valley. 

The Auxiliary’s history began in the 1930s 
with a request from the San Angelo Elementary 
Schools. They were in desperate need of help 
funding the “Milk Program” for Grades 1-6 in 
aiding the “small ones” with nutrition. With no 
avenue of planned fund-raising events in San 
Angelo, the auxiliary members subsidized the 
milk emergency request from their own dues 
paid to the Woman’s Auxiliary. Through this 
initial volunteer participation with the “Milk 
Program” in the late 1930s, only a faint glim- 
mer could be seen of what would come to pass! 

Along with the growing scientific achieve- 
ments and gains in medicine, the Auxiliary also 
grew from not only promoting acquaintanceship 
among doctor’s families where local unity and 
harmony may be increased, but to the promotion 
of aid to such institutions as San Angelo’s 


Indigent and Children’s Clinic, the local Civil 
Defense Program, San Angelo High School’s 
Future Nurses Club, and the local Candy 
Striper Organization. Again, with no planned 
fund-raising events within the business 
framework of the Auxiliary, monetary 
contributions to these institutions were taken 
from individual member dues paid to the Concho 
Valley County Medical Auxiliary, and from the 
Texas Medical Auxiliary Loan Fund, Texas 
Memorial Library Fund, and International 
AMA Health Funds. Since marginal financial 
participation seemed always to be just beyond 
the Auxiliary’s grasp, the most gratifying 
contributions of aid proved to be the members 
themselves—their time, their energy, their 
actual physical presence performing whatever 
was needed, and their individual resources. 
The Auxiliary’s medical educators and 
instructors began with providing classes in 
Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation. Auxiliary 
volunteering extended into the organizations 
of the American Field Service, Lighthouse for 
the Blind, Southside Youth Center, West Texas 
Rehabilitation Center, and San Angelo’s Family 
Counseling Center. “Care Parcels” were 
assembled and distributed to local nursing 
homes and the San Angelo Center at Carlsbad. 
During the late 1950s, the Auxiliary looked 
into the feasibility of funding the “Nursing 
Profession,” realizing how appropriate to con- 
sider the needs and interests of the nurse 
training opportunities here in San Angelo. 
While undertaking the support of these initial 
locan projects, the Auxiliary expanded its 
partnership with San Angelo and the 
surrounding area by providing a Nursing 
Scholarship for financially disadvantaged 
students who demonstrated an eager 
enthusiasm for nursing the ill. The granting 
of these scholarships was awarded to highly 
recommended, worthwhile students within the 
Shannon School of Nursing. Scholarships were 
granted each year until 1968. It was at this point 
when careful initiatives and quality planning 
by the auxiliary members provided and 
developed a new step—the fund-raising step 
on their ladder of discovery, obligation, 
determination, and responsibility of extending 
the aims of the medical profession through the 
wives of the local Concho Valley physicians. 
Fund-raising efforts began with bake sales, 
antique appraisal parties, garage and rummage 
sales, cake walks, the selling of the book, Answers 
(long-term family and estate planning), the 
Christmas Sharing Card, plus one of our most 
popular and successful achievements in fund- 
raising—The Ports O’ Call Fashion Extra- 
vaganza/Champagne Brunch—held in February 


1987. Through the participation, association, and 
involvement with these local fund raisers, the 
Auxiliary is proud for the opportunity to 
contribute, to fund, to offer or endow that which 
will be a reflection, in a super-lative manner, of 
the Auxiliary’s personal growth, devotion, and 
commitment to the physical, emotional, and 
spiritual well-being of those who live in the 
Concho Valley area. 

The Auxiliary’s resources have been shared in 
many directions. Due to the team approach, we 
have, since 1969 to the present, endowed Angelo 
State University with two nursing scholar- 
ships, which are financed each fall and spring 
semester. Other involvements, today, include the 
Annual Community Health Fair, Drug and 
Alcohol Abuse Education, San Angelo Police 
Department Drug Training Program, “When 
Children are Alone: Latchkey Children” 
Program, Central High School Alcohol-Free 
Graduation Party, Car Seat Safety Programs, 
San Angelo Youth Leadership Conference, and 
The James Phillips Williams Foundation for 
educating teachers for dyslexic and other learning 
disabled students. 

The Auxiliary’s “Gallery of Presidents” from 
1936 to the present are Mrs. W. E. Schulkey, 
Mrs. Jerome Smith, Mrs. B. T. Brown, Mrs. 
D. D. Wall, Mrs. W. Grady Mitchell (3 terms), 
Mrs. Harlan Horney, Mrs. J. A. Bunyard, Mrs. 
C. T. Womack, Mrs. V. E. Schulze, Mrs. Aubrey 
Lewis, Mrs. R. M. Finks, Mrs. R. M. Arledge, 
Mrs. W. B. Butner, Mrs. Gordon Madding, Mrs. 
Lloyd Hershberger, Mrs. P. J. C. Byars, Mrs. 
Merrill W. Everhart, Mrs. W.L. Smith, Mrs. 
Cecil French, Mrs. Scott Martin, Mrs. T. Gabe 
Coleman, Mrs. E. P. Alexander, Mrs. Francis 
Spencer, Mrs. Ray G. Boster, Mrs. H. M. 
Anderson, Mrs. James N. White, Mrs. D. R. 
Reilly, Mrs. Roy Moon, Mrs. Gus Eckhardt, 
Mrs. W. C. Mieher, Mrs. Dale Hayter, Mrs. 
E. C. Winkelmann, Mrs. W. T. Gordon, Jr., Mrs. 
W. T. Womack, Mrs. Harvey Williams, Jr., Mrs. 
Sam Gainer, Mrs. Robert Rowland, Mrs. 
Sterling Gillis, I, Mrs. Robert Carsner, Mrs. 
Al Dietrich, Mrs. Charles A. Bray, Mrs. Vernon 
L. Ryan, Mrs. T. W. Carpenter, Mrs. T. Karman 
Weatherby, Mrs. John Pack, Mrs. Dan Cravy, 
Mrs. Charles Marsh, Mrs. John Barnes, Mrs. 
Martin Kulig, and Mrs. Johnny French. 

Current officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Concho Valley County Medical Society 
for 1987-1988 are: Mrs. Ronald E. (Barbara) 
Thompson, president; Mrs. Robert A. (Cybee) 
Hamblen, president-elect; Mrs. Richard (Edna) 
Stoebner, Ist vice-president; Mrs. Robert N. 
(Ann) Grant, 2nd vice-president; Mrs. William 
E. (Ella) Bishop, 3rd vice-president; Mrs. John 
L. (Joanna) Read, secretary; Mrs. Larry D. 
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Petty, treasurer; Mrs. Johnny B. (Shery) French, 
parliamentarian; Mrs. Kenton H. (Anne) Fish and 
Mrs. Dan (Alice) Stultz, Newsletter co- 
editors; Mrs. Larry M. (Cindy) Bragg, yearbook 
editor. During this year of 1987-88, the Auxiliary 
is continuing to strive and adhere to the 
extension of the aims of the medical profession 
while maintaining the high standards of quality 
health care programs, education, obligation, and 
involvement within the Concho Valley. With the 
vigorous pursuit of new initiatives, the Auxiliary 
hopes to renew its commitment each year, to 
build on the successes of the past, and to help in 
creating a brighter tomorrow. (In 1986, the 
Concho Valley County Medical Society Auxiliary 
was the recipient of “The Best in Texas” Award 
for community service and education. 

From a small group of 11 women, in 1936, 
who subsidized a milk program in the San 
Angelo schools, to a group of 104 who have 
exceeded many expectations by contributing to 
the ideal of “Let’s Make a Difference!” only 
goes to the edification of the Concho Valley 
area while being able to lend a hand to the less 
fortunate—helping them to lead more 
comfortable and successful lives. 

By Mrs. John L. (Joanna) Read 

Acknowledgments: for assistance, invaluable 
historical information, and encouragement, 
“special thanks” to: Mrs. H.M. (Katheryn) 
Anderson, Mrs. John (Loye) Barnes, Mrs. Dale 
(Billie) Hayter, Mrs. Robert (Cybee) Hamblen, 
Mrs. W.D. (Frances) Anderson, Mrs. Ronald 
(Barbara) Thompson, Mrs. Robert (Jean) 
Arledge, Mrs. Joe (Susan) Wilkinson, Mrs. Cecil 
(Ruth) French, Ms. Janie Beesley, CVMS 
Secretary; Ms. Holly Johnson, Director of 
Community Relations, and Mr. Denny Oreb, 
President/CEO, St. John’s Hospital; Mrs. Nancy 
Avants, R.N., Head Nurse, 5-So., and Ms. 
Barbara Richards, Inservice Coordinator, 
Shannon Hospital. 


* Formerly known as Tom Green Eight-County 
Medical Society Auxiliary 

** TMAA/AMAA Archives, Mrs. Frank N. 
Haggard, San Antonio, TX, 1936. 


THE 
COSMOPOLITAN 
SOCIAL CLUB 


The Cosmopolitan Social Club was 
organized on March 10, 1970 in the home of 
Mrs. Vendon Hazel Beck. Out of concern for 
the direction in which our young people were 
moving, fifteen concerned and caring women 
met for the first time to formulate this 
organization. 

The founding members were Mrs. Horace 
B.P. Bargley, Mrs. Davis Edwards, Mrs. Ben 
Kelly, Mrs. Vendon Beck, Sr., Mrs. Curtiss 
Bargley, Mrs. Milton Bland, Mrs. Louise 
Epperson, Mrs. Raymond Fields, Mrs. Marie 
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Cosmopolitan Social Club’s 17th Annual Dance, May 28, 1988. Debutantes from left to right: Michelle 
Renee Manning, Garlanda Elaine Freeze, Nikki Johnson, Cecelia Elaine Lang, Tunya Yvette Alexander, 
Rhonda Michelle Randall, Detrina Rochelle Soloman. 


Franklin, Mrs. Loranzia Outin, Sr., and Mrs. 
Oscar Campbell. 

Past presidents were Mrs. Horace B. P. 
Bargley, Mrs. Vendon Beck, Sr., Mrs. Oscar 
Campbell and Mrs. Cylla Dupree. 

Special projects are (1) The Debutante Ball 
given in honor of high school graduating 
seniors, (2) Vendon Beck Scholarship fund, (3) 
Juneteenth Celebration in honor of the 
Emancipation of Slaves, and (4) Helping others 
whenever the need arises. 


The club has received a Community Service 
Award from the Juneteenth Committee. 

Our organization has made a significant 
contribution to the development of Tom Green 
County, by helping to make and shape the 
young men and women of this community who 
are striving to improve themselves edu- 
cationally. As a result, they are productive 
citizens. 

Submitted by Rosa Edwards 


POCAHONTAS CHAPTER, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY DAUGHTERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Maria Hanson Lewis Ions, of Staunton, 
Virginia, a charter member of the National 
Society with number 473, was appointed by 
National to organize a chapter in this frontier 
area. The chapter was organized in San Angelo 
on February 22, 1910 and was named for 
Pocahontas as some of her descendants were 
indirectly related to Mrs. Ions. The National 
Society Daughters of the American Revolution 
(NSDAR) had been organized just twenty years 
before, on October 11, 1890, with Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison as the first President 
General. 

Charter members of Pocahontas were: 
Camille Benson Bird (Mrs. George J.) of 
Concord, Massachusetts and an 1890 graduate 
of Radcliffe College, who organized an 
American Red Cross Chapter here in 1917; 
Rose H. Chamberlain (Mrs. J. M. Coleman); 


Mrs. Julia Alves Clore; Mrs. Nannie Alves 
Doremus; Mrs. Rena Mason Dowty (Mrs. 
Sam); Miss Prudie Herring (Mrs. M. D. Wyatt), 
Mrs. George S. Hendricks; Mrs. Mary Patterson 
Hunter; Mrs. Fannie Parkes Kilgore (Mrs. 
B.G.); Miss Frances Lide; Mrs. Nina Yerkes 
Rust; Mrs. Margaret McDowell Siler; Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Lillie) Ayers Mellich Tweedy (Mrs. 
Joseph); and Mrs. Ions. 

Early-day highlights: In 1911-12, made a 
study of American History in its programs and 
placed framed copies of the Constitution in 
schools; gave a $10 gold piece for the highest 
American History grade in high school; 1916- 
18, sewed for the Belgians and worked one 
day a week for the Red Cross, bought Liberty 
Bonds, learned food conservation and sent 
sweets to servicemen to aid the war effort; 
1921-23, placed flags and flag codes in the 


schools and in public places; in 1924, placed 
the first marker at Fort Concho which was a 
“beautiful granite boulder (from Llano) with a 
bronze tablet” unveiled by John H. Bryan, Jr. 
and Bettie Lou Williams, grandchild of Dr. 
S. L. S. Smith, a post surgeon at Fort Concho; 
in 1928 placed the first marker on the 
Butterfield Trail, sometimes called the Old 
California Trail, on the spot where the Trail 
crossed the North Concho River. The marker, 
of cement and cobblestones from the river, is 
now located near the Texas A&M Research and 
Extension Center on the Carlsbad Highway. 

Past Regents of Pocahontas are Mesdames 
Penrose Ions, George J. Bird, Joseph Tweedy, 
J. M. Coleman, B. G. Kilgore, J. Y. Rust, W. B. 
Hunter, Joe Montague, J. T. Elder, Sam Jones, 
L. O. Nimitz, J. P. McAnulty, J. R. Howse, H.B. 
Cox, C.V. Holland, Wolford Compton, 
A. Helbing, George Weddell, Taylor Elmore, 
E. Hayne Johnson, R. H. Compton, J. T. 
Johnston, J. C. Landon, M. J. Green, E. W. 
LeFevre, Otho Drake, Raymond H. Teller, 
S. F Hignett, David A. Wood, Frank Meadows, 
Richard Mayer, W.T. Gordon, Jr., Miltia Hill, 
F. W. Dodson, Sam S. Powell, Elmer Danner, 
R. C. Scott and John W. Shaddix. 

Past state officers of Pocahontas are Mrs. 
B.C. Kilgore and Mrs. George Weddell. 
Members on National Committees include: 
Mesdames David A. Wood, Ellen Sims, R. H. 
Teller, S. F Hignett, and Lillian Newman. 

Chairmen of State Committees include: Dr. 
Kate Adele Hill, Mrs. Richard Mayer, and Mrs. 
R. C. Bearden. 

“Home and Country” was chosen as the 
motto of NSDAR and its objectives are to 
perpetuate the memory and spirit of the men 
and women who achieved American Inde- 
pendence; to promote the development of an 
enlightened public opinion; and to foster 
patriotic citizenship. 

In 1928, members subscribed books and 
money and began the first genealogical section 
of the new Public Library. That library is now 
part of the West Texas Collection at Angelo 
State and Pocahontas adds a substantial number 
of books yearly; in 1935, had a program about 
the Dove Creek Battleground on the Tankersley 
Ranch; in the 1930s placed a marker on the 
northwest corner of the Abe Street (Bryant 
Boulevard South) Bridge across the North 
Concho River; planted trees for Arbor Day and 
for Conservation. 

During World War II, members helped form 
the USO and helped the Red Cross on sewing, 
nursing, surgical dressings and blood plasma 
projects; had National Defense programs; gave 
awards to Junior American Citizenship Contest 
and Homemaking Dress Contest winners. On 
May 8, 1951, Pocahontas held “I Am An 
American Day” in the San Angelo College 
Auditorium, gave Good Citizenship Medals to 
senior girls in area schools and awards to 
American History Month Contest winners and 


heard Senator Dorsey Hardeman on “Supreme 
Court Rewrites the Constitution in Its Own 
Image.” 

In 1960, Mrs. Perry Byars was hostess for 
Pocahontas’ Fiftieth Anniversary; in 1965, Mr. 
John I. Moore spoke on “Civil Disarmament.” 
In 1970, saw preservation of Indian Pictographs 
on Mrs. Ellen Sims’ Ranch; gathered books and 
magazines for Big Spring Veteran-Patients in 
1974; Mrs. Howard Haby, Jr. told an exciting 
story of her 1983 trip to Paris, France for the 
Bicentennial of the Treaty of Paris. Mrs. Haby 
now chairs the Bicentennial of the United States 
Constitution Committee. 

Other annual work includes: giving an ROTC 
Medal to the outstanding Angelo State Cadet; 
furnishing DAR Manuals for Citizenship to 
aliens and programs plus flags for 
Naturalization Courts; marking graves of 
Revolutionary soldiers and of deceased 
members; and sponsoring Children of the 
American Revolution. 

Mrs. Elmer Danner gave a historical sketch 
of Pocahontas chapter for the Diamond Jubilee 
in 1985, and now chairs its NSDAR’s 
Centennial Jubilee committee. The Chapter has 
twelve Junior and one hundred fourteen total 
members and remains active. 

Submitted by Mrs. Elmer Danner 
and Mrs. R.C. Bearden 


THE FORT 
CONCHO CHAPTER 
OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF 
THE REPUBLIC 
OF TEXAS 


On April 29, 1945, Mrs. W.W. Carson, a 
member-at-large of the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas (state level) met with other 
eligible members—Mrs. Mary Barry, Mrs. 
Robert E. Gordon. Mrs. W. Clint Johnson, and 
Mrs. W.T. Molloy—to organize a local chapter 
for San Angelo and surrounding areas. Mrs. 
Carson was elected organizing president and 
Mrs. Gordon, secretary-treasurer. These five 
women became the charter members. 

During the second meeting on June 2, 1945, 
the new chapter was named “The Fort Concho 
Chapter,” with these additional organizing 
officers being elected: Mrs. W. Clint Johnson, 
vice-president; Mrs. Mary Barry, registrar; 
Mrs. Clyde L. Pratt, treasurer; Mrs. Joseph 
Funk, historian; Mrs. W.T. Molloy, historian. 

A charter dated June 12, 1945, was granted 
to the Fort Concho Chapter. 

On October 6, 1945, the official officers were 
elected: Mrs. Robert E. Gordon, president; Mrs. 
W. Clint Johnson, vice-president; Mrs. Clyde 
Pratt, secretary; Mrs. Joseph Funk, treasurer- 
historian; Mrs. W. W. Carson and Mrs. W. T. 


Molloy, executive-committee members. These 
officers and Mrs. Mary Barry, Mrs. R. H. 
Compton, Mrs. O. L. Sims, and Mrs. V. G. 
Tisdale of Eldorado were the first ten members 
for 1945-1946. From these ten members the 
chapter grew to 25 members in 1957 and has 
fluctuated up to 60 members. 

In 1981, a charter was granted to organize a 
Children of the Republic of Texas Chapter 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. John W. Shaddix. 
There were nine charter members. 

The presidents have been Mrs. Robert E. 
Gordon (Smith) 1945-1946; Mrs. O. L. Sims 
1946-1947; Mrs. W. Clint Johnson, 1947-1950; 
Mrs. Howard B. Cox, 1950-1951; Mrs. W. W. 
Carson, 1951-1954; Mrs. B. St. George 
Tucker, 1954-1956; Mrs. Fred Cooke, 1956- 
1958; Mrs. Eugene Bonham, 1958-1969; Mrs. 
Fred Cooke, 1969-1971; Mrs. Raymond H. 
Teller, 1971-1975; Mrs. Sam Kelly, 1975- 
1977; Mrs. A.C. White, 1977-1979; Mrs. John 
W. Shaddix, 1979-1981; Mrs. Marjorie Slagle, 
1981-1983; Mrs. Vada Johnson, 1983-1985; 
and Mrs. Rita Cornelius, 1985-1987. 

From 1945 to the present, members of The 
Fort Concho Chapter have demonstrated 
dedication to the purposes of The Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas; to perpetuate the 
memory and spirit of people who achieved the 
independence of Texas; to encourage and 
provide for historical research; to foster 
publication of historical documents and 
records; and to preserve relics of early Texas. 
A few examples of the activities and projects 
follow. 

To promote the study of Texas History, yearly 
essay contests for area seventh grade students 
have been sponsored with awards being given 
to individual students, classes, teachers, and 
schools participating. 

Members have contributed to restoration and 
preservation of buildings at Fort Concho. 
Collections of special Texas articles, pamphlets 
and books have been placed in the Tom Green 
County Library. The D.R.T. Annual 
Proceedings Books and other historical 
books have been placed in the Angelo State 
University West Texas Collection. The Fort 
Concho Chapter Scrapbooks are available at 
Fort Concho. 

The chapter contributes annually for 
maintenance of the Alamo, French Legation in 
Austin, the D.R.T. Museum in Austin, and the 
Cradle. 

To celebrate the Texas Sesquicentennial 
1986, the chapter welcomed the Wagon Train 
by presenting Texas cookies and rode in the 
Mertzon parade. Member Joyce Gray rode with 
the wagon train for three days, and member 
Lucy Hinde rode her horse in the wagon train 
from Mertzon to Big Lake. One special Sesqui- 
centennial Project was the development of a 
fifth grade unit of study on “Texas Wildflowers” 
with the assistance of Dr. Bonnie Amos. 
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Guest speakers and chapter members have 
given programs on such topics as: “Early 
Family Histories,” The Texas Revolution by 
author Bob Boyd, The Last Day by author 
Kenneth Brown, The Wolf and the Buffalo by 
author Elmer Kelton, “Penmen of the Texas 
Declaration of Independence,” by Dr. James 
M. Day, and many others. 

Two members of the Fort Concho Chapter 
have been real daughters: Mrs. Ida Florence 
Rouse Webb, San Angelo, and Mrs. Bessie Eula 
Jones Sheffield, Brady, Texas. (A real daughter 
is a member whose parent or parents lived in 
Texas during the time Texas was a Republic.) 

Submitted by Eloise Amos 


DELTA KAPPA 
GAMMA SOCIETY 
INTERNATIONAL 


Alpha Beta Chapter of Alpha State 
Organization of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society International organized on March 19, 
1932. In the Hilton Hotel (Hotel Cactus) is an 
educational, honorary professional organi- 
zation. Present to establish the new chapter and 
initiate new members were Dr. Annie Webb 
Blanton, national president founder and Ruby 
Terrill, national parliamentarian and founder. 
Charter members are Willie Allen, Arrie Barrett, 
Emma Blanchard, Julia Compton, Mary 
Compton Martin (first president), Ora Mae 
Curry, Elizabeth Fussell, Una Lee, Ruth 
Madison Smith, Velma Massey Vogel, Ada 
Moss Russell, Grace Murchison Toney, Loeva 
Pierce, Mildred Posey Elm, Mattie Lee 
Seymour, Marryat Smith, Katherine Todd, and 
Lucille Williamson Raley. 

The Society’s purposes are to unite and honor 
women educators, to advance the position of 
women in education, support desirable 
legislation in the interest of education, endow 
scholarships, grant fellowships to women 
educators of other countries and to stimulate 
professional growth. 

Formal division of Alpha Beta into four new 
chapters occurred on May 11, 1968, at Angelo 
State College Student Center. Virginia Dixon 
Garrett and Geneva Van Orden were the 
planners. Four new chapters, Alpha Beta, Theta 
Xi, Theta Omicron and Theta Pi, were installed 
by Eula Lee Carter, state honorary founder and 
Phyllis Ellis, state executive secretary. 

Alpha Beta. Presidents of the new Alpha 
Beta have been Molena Tunnell, Christine 
Carpenter, Mary Casey, Amalia Gibson, Betty 
Roberts, Eloise Amos, Goldie Coleman, Faye 
Tabor, Marie Gabriel and Carolyn Griffin. 

Alpha Beta has planted trees to honor Mary 
Whitfield at Reagan Elementary, Ruth Rich at 
Rio Vista Elementary, Ora Mae Curry at Central 
High, and Mary Martin at Edison Junior High. 
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Alpha Beta has awarded annual scholarships 
to members for further study and recruitment 
grants to teachers in training. 

Chapter achievement awards have been 
presented to Ora Mae Curry, Mary Martin, 
Molena Tunnell, Betty Roberts, Eloise Amos, 
Faye Tabor, Nina Armour, Goldie Coleman, and 
Maxine Keen. 

Eloise Amos has served as chairman, Alpha 

State Legislative Committee, member, State 
Scholarship Committee. Betty Roberts has 
served as chairman, Alpha State Necrology 
Committee, Area XIII Coordinator, member 
State Achievement Award Committee, and State 
Nominating Committee. 
Theta Xi. Charter members of Theta Xi 
were: Annette Anderson, Ruby Buchholz, 
Mattie Cooke, Mildred Dooley, Myra Dorsett, 
Mamie Ray, Miltia Hill, Ruth Hillyer, Sarah 
Hubbard, Gladys Jordan, Eva Kelly, Eula 
Kruse, Marie McCollum, Estelle McKee, Iva 
McKee, Lila Masson, Ouisa Molen, Ora 
Newman, Barbara Purser, Gaynelle Robbins, 
Patricia Robertson, Nettie Shelton, Vinnie 
Tatum, Beulah Tullis, Fannye Vance, Bertha 
Vinson, Irene White, and Mildred Wiseman. 
The first president was Annette Anderson. 
Succeeding presidents were Beulah Tullis, 
Barbara Purser, Elizabeth Cralle, Joanne 
Stevens, Judy Cauthen, Carolyn Dawson, Beth 
Grounds, Marilyn Russell and Judy Bratton. 

Members who have served on Alpha State 
committees are: Elizabeth Cralle, Beth 
Grounds, Ora Newman, Barbara Purser, 
Marilyn Russell, and Mildred Wiseman. Past 
presidents who have served as chairmen of the 
Coordinating Council are Annette Anderson, 
Gladys Jordan and Beth Grounds. 

Those receiving Alpha state scholarships are: 
Ann Choate, Beth Davis, Joanne Stevens, and 
Mildred Wiseman. Those receiving chapter 
scholarships are: Beulah Tullis, Lucille Kelly, 
Ouisa Nolen, Pat Robertson, Eula Mae Kruse, 
Betty Inman, Maxine Strickland, Delma De 
Leon, Brownell Roberts, and Charlene Gibson. 
All past presidents and the following have 
received Chapter Achievement Awards: Nettie 


State Convention in 1 933 in Dallas, Texas. 
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Shelton, Imogene Buck, Lila Masson, Pat 
Robertson, Ruth Hillyer, Marjorie Howell, 
Marie McCollum, Gladys Jordan, Pat Baker, 
Irene Turk, and Mildred Wiseman. 

Sarah Miltia Hill, seventh Alpha State 
President, was a charter member of Theta Xi. 

Theta Omicron. Charter members were Ann 
Bates, Clarice Brown, Fay Byrd, Leon Carr, 
Jola Crawford, Verna Mae Crutchfield, Carmen 
Dewey, Lida Gibbs, Rouelle Harrell, Lorena 
Hughes, Bobbie Jenkins, Agnes Ann Kantz, Sue 
King, Nellie Shaw McElwain, Ruth Morgan, 
Juanita O’ Conner, Lillie Poff, Lucille Salling, 
Geneva Van Orden, Frances Wagner, Marie 
Ward, Marie Whitehead, Velma Jo McCully, 
and Jessie Yarbrough. 

Theta Omicron awards scholarships for 
members for further study, and recruitment 
grants to teachers in training. 

Presidents of Theta Omicron have been 
Velma McCully, Marie Ward, Lillie Poff, Marie 
Whitehead, Pat Lovelace, Louise Jones, Anita 
Monk, Pam Livensparger, Janet Eaton, and 
Sharon Urbantke. 

Theta Pi. Theta Pi charter members were 
Leota Alexander, Halley Barlemann, Billie 
Bolin, Lillian Butts, Willie Caskey, Virginia 
Dixon, Georgia Edwards, Edna Elkins, Curtiss 
Gregory, Atha Grindstaff, Lucille Harris, 
Mildred McClung, Susie Milner, Eddie Lou 
Neel, Audrey Parr, Willie Mae Parr, Cordelia 
Patterson, Grace Porter, Naomi Powell, 
Frances Reynolds, Velma Rubel, Nettie 
Singleton, Maud Shaw, Marryatt Smith, Viola 
Wink, and Myrtle Williams. 

Presidents of Theta Pi have been Georgia 
Edwards, Billie Bolin, Frances Reynolds, Irene 
Meitzen, Irma Archer, Ellie Rogers, Ruby 
Kettler, Nancy Lowe, Sue Burroughs, and 
Bobbie Hooker. 

One of the chapter’s favorite projects is 
providing ASU scholarships for girls who plan 
to be teachers. 

Submitted by Betty Roberts 


CONCHO CHAPTER NO. 826, 
ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR 


In 1931 the first Worshipful Master of 
Concho Lodge No. 1260 A.F. & A.M., to- 
gether with other Masons visited with several 
Eastern Stars who were not members of the 
local chapter to suggest the organization of 
another chapter in San Angelo. A number of 
meetings were held in the Masonic Hall, 26 
West Beauregard, to discuss ways and means. 
On the way to one meeting Mrs. Jimmie Fields 
found a dime at the foot of the stairs leading 
to the Lodge Hall. This dime was placed in a 
jar and additional money collected added to it 
until the necessary fifty dollars was raised to 
obtain the required dispensation for the 
proposed chapter from the Grand Chapter of 
Texas. 

The dispensation was granted on May 26, 
1931. Concho Chapter No. 826 was instituted 
by William C. Vollus, Worthy Grand Patron, in 
a beautiful ceremony attended by many from 
throughout the State of Texas. The Chapter was 


constituted by George S. Dowell, Worthy Grand 
Patron. 

From 1933 we met at the Masonic Temple at 
130 South Oakes, then over the Angelus Theater 
on West Beauregard where we suffered a fire 
that burned many records, back to the Masonic 
Temple, over Dick Wagner’s Office Supply on 
East Twohig until we moved into our newly 
erected Masonic Hall at 135 East Twohig where 
we meet today. At the time the building was 
completed, members donated Frontier saving 
stamp books to be used in furnishing our new 
Chapter Room. 

Through the years the chapter has been 
involved in many benevolent works and 
supported civic affairs. Our records show 
involvement in the work being done at 
Carlsbad Sanatorium during the years 1930 and 
1940s, participation in the U.S.O., sewing for the 
Red Cross, giving cash to the Red Cross and the 
buying of War Bonds during World War II. 


Also in our records of December 1935 is a 
Christmas dinner that was served to the Mather 
sisters whose father was the Most Worshipful 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Texas in 
the year 1860. 

To support our benevolent work many 
projects were carried out over the years. An 
interesting one was a hat sale. A lady’s hat 
company sent us hats to be sold on consign- 
ment. Another project was called a “Parcel 
Post” sale. Our out-of-town members sent us 
packages to be purchased by our in-town 
members while the packages were still in their 
mailing wrappers. And, of course, there have 
always been dinners—turkey dinners, Mexican 
dinners and just dinners. 

Our chapter celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary in 1956 and its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1981. It has grown from thirty-two to two 
hundred fifty members. 


SAN ANGELO CHAPTER NO. 10 
ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR 


Ata meeting held in the Masonic Hall in San 
Angelo, November 12, 1901, about twenty 
Eastern Star members met to institute a 
chapter in San Angelo. Mrs. J. J. Clinton, 
Deputy Grand Matron presided over two days 
of organization, electing officers and getting 
started. Sister Edith Findlater was elected to 
serve as Worthy Matron and Brother John W. 
Findlater, Worthy Patron, for the first year. 
These charter members later served as Worthy 
Grand Matron (1910-1911) and Worthy Grand 
Patron (1920-1921) of the Grand Chapter of 
Texas. 

Through the years, many people important 
to Tom Green County development have served 
as presiding officer of San Angelo Chapter 
No. 10. Some prominent names include Addie 
Conerly and her daughter Kate Creath, Jessie 
Nunnally, Rena and Sam Pollock, Herman and 
Bessie Wendland, Myrtle Lewis, E.E. 
Murphy, J.-E. Young, Shelby Cox and Margaret 
Magruder. 

The Order of the Eastern Star is noted for its 
benevolent work and from the earliest years 
of San Angelo Chapter 10 to the present, the 
members have taken their civic and fraternal 
responsibilities seriously. One of the first 
recorded major projects was a $1.00 pledge 
per member for five years toward the building 
fund for the Home for the Aged and Dependent 
of our Order. 


During the first World War the membership 
cooperated in making comforters, knitting 
articles and making surgical dressings and 
bandages. Liberty Bonds were purchased. Visits 
were made to cheer the people living in the 
many sanitariums and bungalows in the area. 
In the thirties numerous baskets of groceries 
were distributed to people of the community. 
Members rallied to help the community after 
the 1936 flood by donating food and house- 
hold items. The second World War caused the 
Chapter to become involved in Red Cross work. 
As before, the Chapter bought bonds. 
Throughout the years, the Chapter has donated 
both time and money to a variety of charitable 
needs. 

Early minutes of the Chapter reveal a social 
side as well. An excerpt from the March, 1917, 
minutes reads, “.. . social afternoons were held 
once a month at the Masonic Hall. They 
participated in doing fancy work, a cup of tea 
and sandwiches. All reported a pleasant 
afternoon.” 

Milestones during the eighty-six years San 
Angelo Chapter No. 10 has been organized 
include hosting the 1930 Grand Chapter of 
Texas, moving into the “new” and present 
Masonic Hall in June 1932, and organizing the 
Assembly of the Order of the Rainbow for 
Girls in 1946. 


Today, San Angelo Chapter No. 10 upholds 
the standards set by the founders of our Order 
and our Charter Members. The membership 
continues its work in benevolent activities, 
civic responsibilities and fraternal friendship. 

By Rebecca Buck and Gwen Behringer 
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GIRL SCOUTING IN 
TOM GREEN COUNTY 


Mrs. E. M. Johnson began her organization 
of Girl Scout Troops in the San Angelo area on 
October 9th of the year 1934. Mrs. Mary L. 
White stood by her side and assisted Mrs. 
Johnson in her venture. The first charter was 
obtained on June 10, 1935 under the name of 
San Angelo Girl Scout Council from Girl 
Scouts Inc. (now Girl Scouts of the U.S.A.). At 
that time in history there were a total of eleven 
troops registered with a membership of 216 
girls. San Angelo’s total population was 
approximately 30,000. Native El Camino 
Council members included: Mrs. E. M. Johnson 
who carried out the responsibilities of 
commissioner; Mrs. Bob Johnston, deputy 
commissioner; Mrs. S. T. Jones, secretary/ 
treasurer and Mrs. B. T. Withers, O. W. 
Greene, Mrs. J. A. Bunyard and Mrs. W. H. 
Dixon, committee members with Professor 
E. L. Nunnally acting as committee chairman. 
Other members included Mrs. H. P. Bybee, 
Mrs. R. H. Compton, Mrs. C. C. McBurnett, 
Mrs. R. R. Trimble, Mrs. C. T. Womack, Mrs. 
Walter D. Duff, Miss Ethel Taylor, and Mrs. 
Lee Zeigler. 

As the charter was renewed on March 19th 
of 1936, Miss Meryl Adams began working as 
director of the San Angelo Girl Scout Council 
on April 1, 1936. At that time the National Girl 
Scout Organization completed an 18-month 
study under which educators from all over the 
world observed Girl Scouts and recommended 
programs for girls ages seven and up. The San 
Angelo organization received the recommended 
programs on March 29, and began an 
evaluation. The council received publicity 
through numerous sources including: Standard 
Times, Boy Scouts, KGKL Radio Station, 
Holcomb-Blanton Printers, PTAs, Johnson’s 
Department Store and Baker-Hemphill 
Department Store. Meeting facilities were 
furnished by J. H. Reagan School, St. Angelus 
Hotel, Cactus Hotel, and several churches 
including Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, First 
Methodist, and First Christian. There were 
numerous leaders, trainers, and committee 
people involved within the Girl Scout 
organization. Some included Mrs. L. J. 
Alexander, Mrs. H. W. Baker, Mrs. E. E. Collier, 
Maude Glover, Mrs. Kenneth Hartman. Mrs. 
E. M. Johnson, Mrs. Phillip K. Kemp, Mrs. 
J. J. Pettus, Ben F. Foster, Russell Trimble, 
B. T. Withers and Mrs. C. T. Womack. 

The first established camp within the council 
was Camp Louis Farr. The first regional 
conference was held in Lubbock, Texas. 
Members of the Leaders Association were 
Mrs. J. A. Bunyard, Mrs. W. G. Hoyt and Mrs. 
H. F. Templeton. Acting Council President was 
Mrs. L. T. Alexander. The first Day Camp was 
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held at Brentwood on March 29, 1936 and Mr. 
Sol Mayer deeded lands for camp use to the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 

Intensive training of leaders and assistants 
began with camp staff to follow. Every attempt 
was made to assist a girl to grow and use all 
her abilities and potential. Full use of those 
abilities would serve in helping her to become 
an accepted and well-adjusted member of a 
group. During Girl Scout Week of that same 
year, troops marched in a parade with the 
Bobcat Band and attended a campout along the 
Concho River including a campfire and song 
fest. Girls then attended church services in 
uniform. 

The Girl Scout office moved from City Hall, 
Room 18, to the Western Reserve Life 
Insurance Building on November 3, 1937. The 
first parade float by a Girl Scout troop in San 
Angelo was sponsored by First Christian 
Church. The troop’s leader was Mrs. A. W. 
Stein. A scribe’s club was formed of secretaries 
from all the troops for the purpose of editing a 
Girl Scout newspaper. Troop 10 of J. H. Reagan 
School edited the Lone Star Gazette with a 
circulation total of 70. Price for each copy was 
5¢. The Christmas project for all troops was 
supplying clothing for the needy. 

In 1938, a unit of three cabins including a 
recreation hall and bath house was given to Boy 
and Girl Scouts by Mr. Louis Farr. The first 
cookie sale was held in February of 1938. There 
were two varieties and boxes sold for 50¢ each. 
The Scouts total profit was approximately 
$350.00. 

On October 1, 1939 plans were drawn up for 
a Girl Scout Community House to be con- 
structed on a lot at the end of Avenue A. This 
was a beautiful location overlooking the North 
Concho River. The council had on hand $3,000 
for cash expenditures. The city assisted by 
sponsorship and plans were drawn up by 
Mauldin and Lovett and were to be sent off to 
Washington, D.C. to secure WPA funding. The 
total cost came to $15,000. The Altrusa Club 
began Girl Scouting among Latin American 
children. Miss Harriet McDowell, the 
Executive Director at that time, reported that 
the organization would probably begin with 
Junior High level girls who are not attending 
school. Mrs. Virginia Dixon, leader of troop 12, 
had 25 girls. 

In 1940, the Girl Scout House was built by 
the WPA and used for offices of the Girl 
Scout Association. Mrs. Ray Willoughby 
carried out the responsibilities of commissioner. 

On October 6th, 1943. Mrs. Robert Perry, 
commissioner, announced to the council that 
Latin troops at Sam Houston School and troops 
at Blackshear were being organized by the 


PTAs. Mrs. Louis Gayer was a representative 
and Mrs. Lettie Smith was leader at Blackshear. 
Miss Meryl Adams resigned and moved to 
California on October 18, 1943. 

The leaders were concerned that a nation at 
war might neglect its youth, and redoubled their 
efforts to reach all girls. The Girl Scout house 
was given the name “Little House” and was 
now a meeting place for all troops and 
volunteers with office space, rest rooms and a 
large kitchen to accommodate a number of Girl 
Scout activities. Troop 13 of J.H. Reagan 
School was making ready its cabin on East 
16th street. They were wanting to build an 
outdoor fireplace. Homemaking is the most 
popular merit badge among the girls. (Yes, they 
were called merit badges back then.) Food 
rationing is a problem for troop activities. The 
National Program offers 10 different fields of 
endeavor. 

The Ft. Concho School PTA honored special 
guests; Harriett McDowell and Bryan Dickson 
at a Yule dinner on December 3, 1943. A big 
snow caused meetings to be postponed in 
January of 1944. Junior high troops were 
organized on February 25, 1944, with Miss 
Katherine Wakefield as their leader. Mrs. Louis 
Gayer, in March of 1944, brought together 
leaders in the colored section to discuss building 
a Girl Scout building for Negro leaders as well 
as the entire surrounding neighborhood. The 
project chairman was Mrs. Hattie Rhodes, S.C. 
Clay co-chairman; Mrs. N.W. Stokes, secretary, 
and Mrs. M.F. Starks, treasurer. A goal of 
$5,000 was set. The Girl Scouts were the only 
youth group to meet their quota for the Tom 
Green World War II war chest. 

On March 14, 1944, Miss McDowell spoke 
to members of the Jr. High PTA on the attitudes 
of teenagers. Of interest to the members were 
seven attitudes which produce harmful effects 
in the adolescent. 

In 1946, Mr. and Mrs. Sol Mayer donated 
300 acres of land located 20 miles west of 
Menard, Texas on the San Saba River to the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. San Angelo Girl 
Scouts camped out for the first time, before any 
improvements were made, on May 25, and 26. 

The San Angelo Council changed its name 
to Tom Green County Girl Scout Association 
in 1947 now covering the whole county. It also 
became an agency of the community council 
and received funds and commodity foods. 
Funds were formally solicited. Mrs. Lea 
Aldwell was head of the council with Grady 
Mitcham as president. 

In 1948, with Mr. Guy Rutherford as 
president, the Council set a goal to train each 
and every adult in scouting. Mrs. Helen Murphy 
was the Girl Scout Executive Director. Mrs. 


Murphy was instrumental in securing a piece 
of the G.S. 36th Anniversary Cake flown in 
from Los Angeles, California. Only one troop 
in each state was so honored. The troop at 
Sanatorium received the cake. Mrs. Jo 
Stafford, songstress, contributed an album of 
records. Miss Lucille Carroll was the troop’s 
leader. The council president was a guest for a 
“Little House” party. 

On March 13, 1949, Mrs. Allyse Nelson, 
community advisor and member of the 
National staff, started reorganizing. On October 
25th the 1950 budget was set up. The first 
organizational meeting was held on January 
14th, 1950. The name Frontier Council was 
adopted and Miss Gerene Stanberry was 
elected as the Executive Director. Mr. Tom 
Gassaway was President. The Council had 175 
troop members at that time. The girl’s infirmary 
was completed at Camp Sol Mayer and the 
girls camped there on June 25. Campers totaled 
108. An investigation was conducted for 
additional improvements. 

Frontier Council was chartered on June 25th, 
1951, with Dr. J.E. Wiedman as president. (Mrs. 
Murphy had resigned on May 4th.) Mrs. Glen 
Russell prepared for cookie sales and Allie 
Thomas taught a first aid course at Blackshear. 
The Girl Scout membership grew to 1,000 and 
they held their first ceremony on May 11, 1951. 
In June, 40 Girl Scouts received Silver Wing 
Merit Badges at Goodfellow Air Force Base. 
They had completed a 6-hour course in aviation 
taught by 2nd Lieutenant Robert W. Mulledy. 

Day Camp was held at D.L. Haralson’s place 
at the end of N. Jefferson Street. A camp was 
also established at Sol Mayer. Eighteen acres 
of land were secured by lease from the city on 
Lake Nasworthy. This was made possible by 
the Cookie Sale. Fencing was started and a 
water well was drilled. 

Mrs. Marvin Hall, Jr. was Brownie director 
for their first Day Camp experience at Lake 
Nasworthy. In October of 1952, Zaiga Priede 
became a Girl Scout with our council. Zaiga 
came from Russian-occupied Latvia and she 
told her sister Girl Scouts of how she became a 
Girl Scout in a displaced persons camp in 
Erlangen, Germany in 1946. Her family came 
to the U.S. in February of 1951. She was a 
member of Senior troop #53. Troops from 
Hammond and George Washington Carver 
Elementary Schools held a campout on the 
North Concho River. 

On May 15, 1953, Gerene Stanberry, 
Executive Director, began “Operation Pots and 
Pans” to aid victims of the Lake View tornado. 
Housewives were to place donated pans, 
utensils, dishes, etc. on their front porches and 
girls would pick them up. On May 19, girls and 
their mothers distributed six truck and five car 
loads of kitchenware to the tornado victims. 

A new beret was introduced for adult leaders 
and a community chest gave $11,500 to the 
council. A new curved bar was introduced for 


Girl Scouts to be the equivalent of the Boy 
Scout Eagle Badge. 

The shelter at Lake Nasworthy was finished 
in May of 1954. Mrs. Morris Elliott was council 
president. Committee members were Mrs. 
E. E. Bivins, Mrs. E.H. Danner, Mrs. Marvin 
Hall, Agnes Holland and Mrs. Glen Russell. 
The “Frontier Trails Bulletin” began its 
circulation. Annual budget for 1955 was 
$14,497.76. 

In August of 1987, girls attended Camp 
Bentwood and Dr. Elder gave the Girl Scouts a 
strip of land measuring 7 ft. wide to be added 
to the west side of lots deeded to the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts the proceeding year by Mr. 
C. W. Hobbs. Improvements were made at 
Camp Louis Farr and 62 girls attended a two 
week summer camp session for the first time. 

The Girl Scouts Silver Jubilee was celebrated 
in San Angelo and then nationally on March 
7th of 1937. Mrs. Herbert Hoover was the 
National President at that time. A party was held 
on the J.H. Reagan Campus and it was at this 
party that the honorary council president, Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt spoke over the NBC 
network. This broadcast was carried into the 
San Angelo area by KGKL Radio. 
Approximately 100 Girl Scouts attended this 
party. (This was the year of the infantile 
paralysis outbreak). 

On April 17, 1937, the Leaders Association 
held an open house at the home of Mrs. E.B 
Hollinger located at 411 S. Jefferson for the 
purpose of raising funds for a regional 
conference. On display were articles including 
two dresses, one dating back to 1787 and the 
other dating 1818. Also displayed were a silver 
tea service along with miscellaneous other 
antiques. On April 30th, forty Girl Scouts 
attended the dedication of the West Texas 
Museum in San Angelo and they were treated 
with refreshments from the Banner Creamery. 
An operetta was performed in the Trinity 
Methodist Church Rockhouse by Troop #10. 
Troop was sponsored by Reagan PTA on May 
16th. Camp Louis Farr was put under the 
jurisdiction of the San Angelo Girl Scout 
Council with the standards set forth by the 
National Headquarters. Fee was $7.00 per week 
and one and two week sessions were offered. 
In June of 1937, the camp dates were cancelled 
due to the infantile paralysis. 

Radio Station KGKL offered an opportunity 
for a radio Girl Scout Troop. (Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover had sponsored such a troop in San 
Francisco in the year 1934.) The studio was 
located in the St. Angelus hotel and broadcasts 
were to be held at 3:30 on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. This troop required 
ten members. 

On August 24th of 1937, Mrs. Homer 
Anderson was elected president of the Girl 
Scout Council at a meeting in Epworth Halt of 
the First Methodist Church. Girl Scout meetings 
were to resume on September 9th, of 1937. 


Older girls, called the Citizen Girl Scouts, were 
formed for the purpose of assisting the younger 
girls. Mrs. Hal P. Bybee, a charter member, 
moved to Austin, Texas. 

On October 22, 1937, the San Angelo Council 
put into operation the recommendations made 
by National’s prior 18-month study to fit the 
program in an attempt to meet the council 
members needs. 

On February 23, of 1957, Sol Mayer’s will 
was filed for probate. San Angelo Girl Scouts 
received $2,000. Charter of Frontier Council 
was presented by President Jack Cooper, Roy 
C. Clary and J. P. Williamson. Charter members 
were: Joe Vanderstucken, Dr. Roy Clary, Mrs. 
Hilton Moneyhun and Jack Cooper. Eula Staton 
was hired as secretary. 

The Girl Scouts camped at Sol Mayer until 
Camp Jo Jan Van was given to the Frontier 
Council by Joseph Vanderstucken of Sonora, 
Texas. Jackie Bivins was president. Gerene 
Stanberry resigned on October 10, 1959. Mrs. 
W.E. Bivins was hired as the new Executive 
Director and the council was visited by the 
National President. County Commissioner John 
Callison leased land south of the Girl Scout 
Camp, located along Lake Nasworthy, and 
allowed his cows to graze on their land to help 
keep down the grass and under-brush. The first 
sponsored troop was Troop #5 in 1961. The 
sponsor was West Angelo Kiwanis. 

The council continued in training programs 
and camping. Day Campers rode city buses 
from the “Little House” to Lake Nasworthy and 
camped primitive style. Gandy’s Creamery 
brought out milk for the noon meals. Milk was 
brought to the camp area by the Girl Scouts in 
brown paper bags. 

In 1964, Mrs. Agnes Holland became 
president, and an expanding council was again 
chartered on January 1, 1964 and was named 
El Camino Council. 


LITTLE HOUSE 
GIRL SCOUTS 


The Little House, located on West Avenue 
A, home of the El Camino Girl Scout Council, 
was constructed to be a “Community House for 
Girls.” It was a community project with the 
Parks Board donating the land from part of 
Santa Fe Park and Leonard Mauldin donating 
architectural drawings and plans while C.A. 
Bowen donated some rock and many local 
businesses provided materials at cost; Harris- 
Luckett Hardware provided hardware, Bunyard 
Electric, wiring, Community Natural Gas and 
West Texas Utilities, lighting fixtures, O.D. 
Harrison, roofing, Overholser Plumbing, the 
plumbing, Alamo Iron Works the steel, West 
Texas Planing Mill the cabinet work, Axtel 
Company and Overcamp Plumbing provided 
the plumbing fixtures while Theo Montgomery 
provided the sand and gravel. The plans were 
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approved in Washington, D.C., to be built as a 
WPA project, one of many constructed in Tom 
Green County. 

The land on which the Little House sits has, 
since 1913, been set aside to be used for parks 
and playgrounds. In 1939 the property was 
deeded to the city. 

Girl Scouting began in San Angelo in 1934 
by Mrs. E.M. Johnson and Mrs. Mary L. White. 
The first charter was obtained in 1935 as the 
San Angelo Council from Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Those who carried out the duties and 
responsibilities for Girl Scouting at this time 
were Mrs. Bob Johnston, deputy commissioner, 
Mrs. S. T. Jones, secretary-treasurer with Mrs. 
B. T. Withers, O. W. Greene, Mrs. J. A. Bunyard 
and Mrs. W. H. Dixon assisted by Professor 
K. L. Nunnally, chairman, Mrs. H. P. Bybee, 
Mrs. E. H. Compton, Mrs. C. C. McBurnett, 
Mrs. R. R. Trimble, Mrs. C. T. Womack, Mrs. 
Walter D. Duff, Miss Ethel Taylor and Mrs. Lee 
Zeigler. 

The first headquarters for the Girl Scouts 
was in Room 18, City Hall. They moved to the 
Western Reserve Life Insurance Building in 
1937. There they stayed until, in the 1940s, the 
offices moved into the Little House. 

Miss Meryl Adams became the director of 
the Council in 1936. The Council began work 
to achieve program recognition from the 
National Council. Meeting facilities at this time 
were made available by John H. Reagan School, 
St. Angelus Hotel, Cactus Hotel, and Baptist, 
Episcopal, First Christian, First Methodist, and 
Presbyterian churches. People assisting Miss 
Adams to make Girl Scouting successful were 
Mrs. L. J. Alexander, Mrs. H. W. Baker, Mrs. 
E.E. Collier, Ms. Maude Glover, Mrs. Kenneth 
Hartman, Mrs. E. M. Johnson, Mrs. Phillip 
Kemp, Mrs. J. J. Pettus, Mrs. Ben F. Roster, 
Mr. Russell Trimble, Mr. B. T. Withers, and 
Mrs. C. T. Womack. 

In late 1939 plans came together to build a 
Community House for Girls on that city-owned 
land which could only be used for park purposes 
on West Avenue A. San Angelo and many other 
cities across the land were tapping into the WPA 
resources to provide structures to benefit the 
community and jobs for the many unemployed. 
The progress of the request for WPA assistance 
for this project was followed closely by the 
Standard-Times. Elaborate descriptions of 
proposed uses for the building were outlined 
in the newspaper including detailed drawings 
of how the interior and the exterior could flow 
together to provide for various programs, 
pageants and extravaganzas featuring local 
girls. The facility could also provide the 
facilities for teas, recitals and other functions, 
according to projected plans as recorded in the 
Standard-Times during the planning and 
construction of the building. Several trips to 
Washington, D.C., by city leaders were required 
before plans were approved and construction 
began. Ultimately this building became the 
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home for the Girls Scouts in the late 1940s. It 
also served as the location for private slumber 
parties, birthday parties and other social events 
for girls. 

Girl Scouting fell on hard times at the 
beginning of the 1980s. For a variety of reasons 
the Scout offices moved to a location on South 
Magdalen St. This location did not work out 
and in 1987 Girl Scouts as the El Camino 
Council returned to the Little House. 

Girl Scouting has not been confined to the 
various home offices it has inhabited in San 
Angelo. The camping programs have extended 
into a number of locations. Troops have been 
organized at different times in many schools. 
Girl Scouts were the only youth group to meet 
their quota for the Tom Green County World 
War II war chest. 

In 1946 Mr. and Mrs. Sol Mayer donated 300 
acres of land located 20 miles west of Menard, 
Texas, on the San Saba River to the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts. The girls camped there for the 
first time on May 25 and 26 of that year. 
Sometime later the Joseph Vanderstuckens of 
Sonora presented the Girl Scouts with land that 
became Camp Jo Jan Van, which provided girls 
another opportunity to learn about and enjoy 
nature. 

The San Angelo Council changed its name 
to Tom Green County Girl Scout Association 
in 1947 to cover the entire county. It became 
an agency of the community council and 
received funds and commodity foods. Funds 
were formally solicited. Mrs. Lee Aldwell 
headed the council while Mr. Grady Mitcham 
was president. 

In 1948, with Mrs. Helen Murphy as 
Executive Director, Mr. Guy Rutherford, 
president, set a goal to train every adult in 
scouting. 

In 1949 Mrs. Allysee Nelson, community 
advisor and member of the National staff, 
started a reorganizing process. The first 
organization meeting was held on January 14, 
1950. The name Frontier Council was adopted 
and Miss Gerene Stansberry was elected as the 
executive director. Mr. Tom Gassaway was 
president. At this time the infirmary was 
completed at Camp Sol Mayer. 

In 1951 there were 1,000 Girl Scouts in the 
Frontier Council. Day Camp was held at the 
D.L. Haralson home at the end of North 
Jefferson Street. A camp was also established 
at Camp Sol Mayer. A camp on eighteen acres 
of land on Lake Nasworthy was leased from 
the city. This camp was made possible by Girl 
Scout Cookie Sales. 

Girl Scouts in this area have been involved 
in many community projects over the years 
including drives to aid victims of the Lake View 
tornado in 1953 and foreign exchange of Girl 
Scouts. 

Since the 1940s Girl Scouting has provided 
the girls of San Angelo, Tom Green County and 
now the El Camino Council with opportunities 


to explore many activities and learn many 
things. The Little House is again their Star Ship. 
By Debbie Zabica 


EL CAMINO GIRL 
SCOUT COUNCIL 


The Girl Scout House is located at 304 West 
Avenue A in the most beautiful building on the 
river. The building is a wonderful example of 
WPA workmanship designed by leading 
architects of the period. This is an historic 
building in the center of the river corridor that 
should be preserved and maintained. It was built 
specifically for Girl Scouts. 

Girl Scouting is open to the entire community 
and inspires girls with the highest ideals of 
conduct, character, patriotism and service. We 
are a community-based organization. 

In order to encourage us to continue to 
improve city property, the city needs to adopt a 
plan that includes zoning which recognizes the 
original intent of the deed for Block Five of 
the Park Heights Addition, which is recreational 
rather than commercial. Since most of Santa 
Fe Park was deeded with the provision that it 
be used for park purposes only, leases should 
encourage recreational development rather than 
discourage it. 

We see the river as the most valuable asset 
of our community. We would like to be a part 
of its development and beautification. 


GIRL SCOUT 
COMMUNITY HOUSE 


R.A. Hall and C. A. Broome were two of the 
original three private citizens who purchased 
the lands which became Santa Fe Park. They 
represented a Citizens Committee that had 
raised $40,000 to build a railroad from San 
Angelo to Sterling City. However, the company 
with which they had contracted sold the 
contract to Santa Fe Railway. This made the 
Citizens Committee unhappy. So in 1912, after 
the railroad to Sterling City was completed, 
Santa Fe Railway returned the money on the 
condition that it be used for the permanent good 
of San Angelo. 

The lands purchased by the Citizens 
Committee were deeded to the City of San 
Angelo in 1913 with the condition that all the 
property at all times be used for parks and 
playgrounds. Other lands were gradually added 
to the park system. And in 1928 R.A. Hall and 
C.A. Broome were again two of the three 
trustees who conveyed all of Block Five, Park 
Heights Addition to the City of San Angelo. 
Again it is stated in the deed that Block Five of 
Park Heights Addition be used for park 
purposes only. 

In 1939, eleven years after the property was 
deeded to the city, the city deemed it appropriate 


to sponsor the Girl Scout Community House. 
Funds were raised by the Girl Scouts, local 
individuals, and businesses. Plans were donated 
by architects Mauldin and Lovett, and were sent 
to Washington to secure WPA funding. 

In 1940, the Girl Scout Community House 
was built by the WPA at a total cost of 
$15,000. The Park Board gave a long term 
lease for the building, of which there is 
apparently no record. 

Since 1987, we have spent over $74,000 on 
improvements and have the funds in hand to 
spend $40,000 on a boat dock and canoe 
house. Our future plans include the addition 
of a natural amphitheater and general 
beautification of the property. 


THE GIRLS 
BRIDGE CLUB 


This story was told to me by Sue (DeLong) 
White who was 94 years old in 1987. She 
said in 1913 a group of teenage girls formed 
a bridge club in San Angelo. There were thirteen 
of them and all were single but Leola (Huff) 
Cooper. Leola was young like the others but 
was the first to marry. They had three tables 
and the hostess for that day sat out unless 
one of the others couldn’t come to the bridge 
party. They played auction bridge instead of 
contract bridge. Mrs. White said she still 
plays bridge on Thursday afternoons. There is 
only one table and not always the same four 
play together. She said their play is not “too 
serious” but it is not “party bridge” either. 

The thirteen young ladies who formed the 
Girls Bridge Club and later helped start the 
Martha Class at the First Methodist Church 
were: Sue DeLong, who later married Joe T. 
White, and whose father was Doctor A.C. 
DeLong; Leola (Huff) Cooper, who is still 
living at this writing; Elizabeth (Johnson) 
Duncan; Mary Beth (Johnson) Hall; Helen 
(Akin) Grafka; Mollie (Findlater) Hobbs; 
Matt Henderson (Mrs. White could not 
remember whom she married); Alice 
(Henderson) Duff (married Walter Duff); 
Mallie (Jones) Ransom; Imogene (Mabson) 
Cox (married Kenneth Cox); Modenia 
(Wylie) Mertz; Rowena (Powell) Akin (married 
Bernard Akin) and Frankie (Harris) French. 
Later Imogene’ s sister, Clare Mabson, played 
with them as did others over the years as 
some would drop out of the club. The club 
disbanded in 1969. 

Submitted by Marie Russell 


FAMILY OUTREACH OF 
CONCHO VALLEY 


In December 1982, the Department of 
Human Services’ Regional Director Jim 
Lehrman presented a proposal to the local 
Ongoing Supervisor, Jeannette Davis, regarding 
implementation of a volunteer program to 
prevent child abuse, and the work was started 
in January 1983. 

In May 1983, Dawn Van Zandt, a DHS 
social worker, was assigned to the project, 
and in July 1983, was in charge of the project. 
Her instructions were to research the Family 
Outreach project, and to tap into an already 
established organization for volunteers or 
assemble a group of volunteers to provide 
services. Paula Rosentein, Family Outreach 
of America, was contacted. 

A survey of community resources provided 
a list of possible groups to consider for 
volunteers. The Lions Club was already 
involved in providing some services to clients, 
as were the Shriners and Rotary. Many of the 
local women’s clubs also had their special 
projects. Beta Sigma Phi appeared to be a 
well-organized group that could provide 
leadership. The groundwork had been done 
for the birth of Family Outreach of Concho 
Valley. Copies of the handbook were obtained 
from Family Outreach of America, training 
programs were researched, and people who 
had expressed an interest in the prevention 
of child abuse were contacted and invited to 
attend an organizational meeting. 

In January 1983, a group of volunteers 
assembled to work on organizing a Family 
Outreach program in San Angelo. This group 
included Lee J. Beard, Pat Harrison, Rev. Jim 
Carter, Sarah Grey, Marcia Johnson, Ruth 
Jordan, Martha McGill, Cindy Martin, and 
Debbie Roberson. Committees began working 
in several areas: bylaws, training plans, 
public awareness, and fundraising, under the 
leadership of Debbie Roberson, chairperson, 
and Dawn Van Zandt, casework manager. 

An advisory board was started, consisting of 
Beth Bailey, Rev. Jim Carter, Tom Giovannitti, 
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Ribbon Cutting in 1984 for offices. 


perk — 
This vehicle was decorated for the 1985 Rodeo 
Parade. 


Joe Jeffers, Ed. D., Billie Roberts, Harvey 
Saalberg, Ph.D., and Milton Squiers, M.D. 

The first group of volunteers completed 
training on October 4, 1984, and began working 
cases that month. The speaker’s bureau 
began functioning with the responsibility of 
community education and awareness of child 
abuse and neglect. 

An agreement was signed between DHS and 
FOCV in which the department agreed to 
provide a casework manager, office furniture 
and supplies, printing services and mailing. 
Family Outreach agreed to work Priority III 
child protection cases. Dawn Van Zandt 
continued as casework manager from July 
1983 through September 1985 when she left 
to accept a supervisor’s position with the 
department. 

Debbie Roberson continued as chairperson 
from February 1984 through May 1985. She 
was temporary casework manager from 
September through December, 1985. Justin 
Vest, Children’s Protective Service Specialist 
II, took over as DHS-FOCV liaison (case- 
work manager) in January 1986. Harvey 
Saalberg, Ph.D., served as president/ 
chairperson from September 1985 to 
September 1986. 

In October 1986, Susan Wortham was chosen 
as president of FOCY, Inc., and chairperson of 
the managing board. A 1987 Children’s Trust 
Fund Grant was awarded to hire a program 
director. On January 1, 1987, Elizabeth Downs 
assumed duties as program director, working 
with volunteer leaders to organize and 
coordinate ongoing parenting classes and a 
Moms’ Support Group. 

DHS also provides funds for training of 
volunteers. Numerous individuals and 
organizations have assisted financially, notably 
the Department of Human Services, Beta Sigma 
Phi, Emmanuel Episcopal Church, United Way 
Venture Grant, and The Children’s Trust Fund 
of Texas. 

Submitted by Family Outreach 
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SAN ANGELO 
GARDEN CLUB 


The San Angelo Garden Club was organized 
in 1933. It is affiliated with the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs, Inc., the South Central 
Region of State Garden Clubs, Texas State 
Garden Clubs, Inc., District VII of Texas State 
Garden Clubs, and the San Angelo Council of 
Garden Clubs. 

Objectives and purposes of the San Angelo 
Garden Club are: to operate on a non-profit 
basis and solely for benevolent, charitable, 
scientific and educational purposes for the 
well being of the community; to aid in the 
protection and conservation of national 
resources; to advance the fine art of flower 
design, gardening landscape design, and the 
study of horticulture; to increase member- 
ship; to acquire a meeting place or garden 
center, and to help maintain the permanent 
State Garden Club headquarters in Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

San Angelo Garden Club was organized on 
April 17, 1933, by Mrs. Frank Miller and 
Miss Gladys Mayer. Miss Mayer was elected 
president for the year 1933-1934 with 79 
members. Meetings the first two years were 
held in homes. Their first project was to 
landscape the grounds of Massie Club House; 
also, they held their first flower show and 
sent a representative who made a report to 
the General Assembly of Texas State Garden 
Clubs on May 16, 1934. 

In 1935-1936 the Garden Club began meeting 
at the first Massie Club House. A club year- 
book was made which received first place in 
the state. They maintained a shelf of books 
which was the beginning of the present Council 
of Garden Clubs Library. In 1942-1943, flower 
arrange-ments were placed in the County 
Library, a practice continued to this day. The 
Club was federated May 12, 1933, disbanded 
in 1943, reorganized in February 1950, and 
federated again in 1954. 

Civic beautification projects have been 
ongoing and at the State Garden Club 
Convention in April 1987, the San Angelo 
Garden Club received the coveted National 
Flower Show Achievement Award. 

By Tom Green County 
Historical Commission 
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SAN ANGELO GENEALOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, INC. 


The San Angelo Genealogical and Historical 
Society, Inc., was organized in 1972. Charter 
members were Mrs. Jack F. Aten, Stanley Jay 
Aten, Mrs. Charles E. Carruth, Mrs. Ernest S. 
Denison, Vetal Flores, James W. Jackson, 
Gerald G. Lackey, Mr. and Mrs. Milton F. 
Merrell, Mrs. Maurice Mullins, Mrs. Allan 
Roberts, Mrs. Luke Robinson, Mrs. Harry C. 
Sheehan, Mrs. A. Rust Smith, Mrs. Robert 
Sorrels, Mrs. E. A. Vautrain, and Mrs. Alice 
Ward. 

A non-profit organization, the purpose of 
the society has been to conduct educational 
activities, to promote interest in genealogical 
and historical research, to collect and preserve 
documents pertaining to the history of West 
Texas, and to help build for our area a library 
for genealogical and historical research. 

Dreams for a genealogical library in San 
Angelo were realized July 15, 1974, when the 
West Texas Collection in the Porter Henderson 
Library at Angelo State University was opened. 
Donations by the society and by other organiza- 
tions and individuals have helped the col- 
lection of genealogical books and microfilm 
grow into one of the best libraries for 
genealogical research in West Texas. Besides 
the large number of books and microfilm 


donated by members, the society—through 
donations and fund-raising projects—has spent 
$40,000 on books and microfilm for the West 
Texas Collection. Material covers most of the 
states in the United States. The West Texas 
Collection is open to the public from | to 5 
p.m. weekdays and from 7 to 10 p.m. on 
Mondays. 

In August of 1973, the society began 
publication of a quarterly, Stalkin’ Kin, 
covering the counties of Tom Green, Irion, 
Concho, Schleicher, Menard, Runnels, Coke, 
Kimble, Sutton, Glasscock, Reagan, Sterling, 
and Crockett. Stories of early settlers, Bible 
records, cemetery records, vital statistics, 
newspaper abstracts, census records, and 
ancestor charts of members are printed. 
Questions sent from all parts of the United 
States by persons searching for information 
on ancestors who once lived in West Texas are 
printed in each issue. Our society exchanges 
publications with other societies in many states 
and donates them to the West Texas Collection. 

Meetings are held September through May, 
at 7:30 p.m., the first Tuesday of each month. 
New members and visitors are welcomed. 

By Betty Jane Smith 


THE SAN ANGELO CHAPTER 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
GOOD NEIGHBOR COUNCIL 


In 1954 the International Good Neighbor 
Council was organized and now has chapters 
in Mexico and the United States. Its objectives 
are to promote friendship and better 
understanding between the people of Mexico 
and the United States and to work on mutual 
concerns of both countries. 

San Angelo has had a chapter since 1967. 
Some charter members are Dan Brown, Mayme 
Daniel, Loyd Witter, Ernest Warren, and Paul 
Thorne. Brown was the first president, and 
others are Daniel, Farmer, Timms, Maurine 
Robinson, Lil Jennings Murphy, Sue King, 
David Enderby, Dr. David Tullis, Sandra 
Danner, Rebecca Papazian, and Dale Wolf. 

The local chapter has been supporting La 
Academia, organized by Daniel to teach English 
to non-English speaking kindergarten children; 
sponsoring Spanish classes taught by Warren, 
Wiseman, Elizondo, Oracca, and Papazian; and 
obtaining and transporting surplus school 
desks, refrigerators, choir robes and band 
uniforms to the schools of Ciudad Acufia and 


Ojinaga, México. M. Robinson and Ruth 
Hillyer obtained these items. Lawrence 
Robinson was instrumental in obtaining an 
ambulance for the Ojinaga Chapter. 

As early as 1958, Dr. Mildred Wiseman 
attended International conventions, and in 
1960 began sponsoring student exchanges with 
México. In 1969-70 Dr. Wiseman, assisted by 
Daniel, Farmer, and Abbie Danner, sponsored 
university students on trips to Saltillo and 
Monterrey under the auspices of the 
International organization. A youth chapter 
was organized here in 1974. Student groups 
visited Tampico, Saltillo, and San Luis Potosi, 
México, sponsored by Wiseman, Robinson, 
Hillyer, Forbes and Lois Wright. Also the 
local group entertained student groups from 
Tampico and San Luis Potosi. 

The San Angelo Chapter elects one director 
to represent the chapter on the executive board 
of the International Council. Directors have 
been Daniel, Brown, Timms, Elmer Danner, 
and Wolf. 


The chapter has endowed the Garret- 
Muguerza Scholarship fund at Angelo State 
University for language students, especially 
Spanish. 

The chapter has had joint meetings with 
Ciudad Acufia, Del Rio, and Ojinaga. Two 
international conventions are held annually, one 
in México in the spring, the other in the United 
States in the fall. The local chapter meets 
monthly except in July and August. 

Submitted by Dr. Mildred Wiseman 


GUADALUPANOS 


Upon his arrival on June 1, 1977. Father 
Gilbert Rodrigues enthusiastically set out to 
form a working society among Hispanics. His 
desire was to bring awareness to the Mother 
of our Savior as ‘The Lady of Guadalupe.’ 
Historical apparitions of the Blessed Mother’s 
enlightment for the WORD have flourished 
among different nations throughout the world. 
In 1531 she appeared before an Aztec Indian 
(Juan Diego) in a nation oppressed by Spanish 
conquerors, insisting she wished a Christian 
church be erected in the present day Mexico 
City area. 

Four hundred fifty-six years have passed 
since the tilma (a loose garment worn about 
the shoulders) by Juan Diego revealed an image 
of a Lady on the cloth. Juan Diego identified 
the picture as that of the Lady with the message 
to build a church. All these years have 
passed and the Image remains on the cloth 
in the same manner in the temple at Tepeyac 
in Mexico City, where the people called her 
the Lady of Guadalupe. 

In her name and with the help of four new 
friends, Deacon and Mrs. Daniel Pena and 
Mr. and Mrs. Luciano Suniga, Father Rodrigues 
initiated the Guadalupafios Society at the 
Cathedral of Sacred Heart. Others helped to 
organize the event and they were: Benito and 
Maggie Jacobo, Maria Torres, Felipa Zapata, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Saldivar, Angelica 
Games, Lilia Silva, Connie Mediano, Sylvia 
Guevara, Ygnacio Castillo, Mr. and Mrs. Evilio 
Villareal, Marta Lopez, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Albérto Flores. 

For the event, the highlight of the Liturgy of 
the Mass were Aztec dancers who performed 
during the Offertory. This group was from the 
5th grade students from Sister Consuelo’s 
class in the Catholic School. The group was 
prepared and directed by Sister Consuelo, 
Sylvia Guevara, and Marta Lopez. In this 
group were: David Schlaudt, Albert Tijerina, 
Anthony Dela Cruz, Martin Lopez, Chris 
Mioduski, Albert Garza, Danny Gonzalez, 
Alfonso Villareal, Celestion Perez, Kathy 
Guevara, Jennifer Christensen, Susan 
Stoebner, Christina Benavides, Becky Book, 
Minette Perez, Chandra Harris and Cassidy 


Burdine. Leo Duke and Mark Rauterkus were 
acolytes as Bishop Leven concelebrated the 
Mass with area priests. Music was provided 
by St. Joseph’s Mariachi group, led by Ernest 
M. Perez; 1,200 attended the celebration. 

In 1978 Father Rodrigues went on vacation, 
and several members of the parish with the help 
of Father Fred Narwarskas formed a Spanish 
choir. A mini Guadalupafia Chapel was built 
within the Cathedral and a Mass in Spanish 
was scheduled by Bishop Leven. On July 23, 
Bishop Leven was honored with a Special 
Guadalupafia celebration on his 50th anni- 
versary to the priesthood. 

As the Guadalupafias’ organization 
expanded, different groups worked to raise 
funds towards the December 12th celebration, 
which became a Guadalupafia Diocese 
convention, celebrated in the San Angelo 
Coliseum. Over 3,000 attended the Mass 
celebrated by Bishop Leven and priests of the 
Diocese. Folklorico dancers from Mexico 
presented a program. 

In 1979, Guadalupafia officers were instal- 
led: Father Rodrigues, spiritual director; 
presidents, Joe and Hortencia Jacobo; Vice- 
presidents, Benito and Maggie Jacobo; 
secretary, Rose Duke; reporter, Teresa 
Brioness; treasurers, Luciano and Nicolasa 
Suniga. 

From 1977 to 1980, the Guadalupafios, 
under Father Rodrigues, raised $13,000 and 
paid for a new stained-glass Cathedral window, 
which was a part of Bishop Leven’s unfinished 
renovation project. Then, in 1981, Father 
Rodrigues left San Angelo, becoming 
administrator of St. Ann’s Church in Sonora. 
Then Father Alberto Tijerina became the 
Society’s spiritual director. He united all 
Catholic Churches in the area for the 
Bilingual Guadalupafios celebration that was 
proclaimed the best ever. Every church had a 
member in the “All Church Choir” directed by 
Henry Trevino of Big Lake, Texas. 

In 1987, about twenty Guadalupafios 
remain active from the 1977 group, but many 
others are involved in different ministries 
within the very active groups in the Cathedral. 

In 1987 December 12th Celebration will be 
a Deanery unity with 10th Anniversary ser- 
vices held at Sacred Heart Cathedral, with 
Bishop Michael Pfeifer as principal celebrant. 
Spiritual Director for the society is Rev. Father 
Bernard Gully, pastor of Sacred Heart. 

By Rose Duke 


JUNIOR 
LEAGUE OF 
SAN ANGELO 


The Junior League of San Angelo began its 
existence as the Young Women’s Service 
League in 1946. Twelve young women, Edith 
Boulware, Jean Findlater, Marylou Hall, 
Virginia Holland, Ruth Lott, Jane March, 
Marilyn Mertz, Elizabeth Oviatt, May Quick, 
Barbara Richey, Patsy Small, and Barbara 
Tindall saw the need for volunteer service in 
the growing city of San Angelo. In November 
1946, The Young Women’s Service League 
organized to foster interest in the social, 
economic, educational, cultural and civic 
conditions of San Angelo. The League 
incorporated in 1950 and affiliated with the 
National Association of Junior Leagues in 1957. 

Over the years, the JLSA has introduced 
many worthwhile projects. The Handicapped 
Children’s Treatment Center opened September 
1952, in the Baby Clinic with 59 patients the 
first year. In 1956 the HCTC board assumed 
responsibility for management of the treatment 
center. In 1964, the HCTC changed its name 
to the West Texas Therapy Center for 
Children and Adults. Today it is known as 
West Texas Rehabilitation Center. The Junior 
League continues to be involved, with a League 
representative on the Rehabilitation Center 
board each year. The League provided the 
Audiological Suite in 1981, and sponsors the 
Sonrisas Therapeutic Riding program. 

In 1952, members decided an ongoing 
fundraising project was necessary, and when 
the opportunity arose to purchase the contents 
of Mrs. Thad Thomson’s antique shop, the 
Thrift Shop opened at 406 West Washington 
Drive, a location donated by M.D. Bryant. The 
shop still exists as SACKS, a Junior League 
Resale Store at 7 West Beauregard. 

A building at 63 West City Hall Plaza first 
served as Junior League headquarters. In 
November 1965, restoration of Fort Concho’s 
Quarters #8 began. This became League 
headquarters in 1967. In 1981, the League 
held its first meetings in the newly restored 
Fort Concho Commissary building. 

Submitted by Eva Waring Horton 


KIWANIS CLUB 
OF WEST 
ANGELO 


Our Kiwanis Club of West Angelo, under 
the sponsorship of the San Angelo Kiwanis, had 
its beginning on Wednesday, October 24, 1953. 
There were 40 San Angelo Kiwanians and 
potential members meeting in the Green Room 
of the St. Angelus Hotel, present location of 
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the Central National Bank. Louis Beck was 
elected president, and Harold Hodapp, 
secretary-treasurer. The meeting was set for 
Thursday, November 12, 1953 at the Melody 
Club. However, this meeting was changed to 
Wednesday, November 11, 1953, the club 
meeting with other civic clubs to hear an 
address by Senator Lyndon Johnson. 

Much planning went into the preparation of 
Charter Night, when the club would receive 
its official charter from Kiwanis International. 
This eventful time was on January 14, 1954, 
at the Melody Club. By this time, the club 
had 44 members on its charter. 

The first project of the club was the sponsor- 
ship of the March of Dimes Dog Races. There 
have been many projects since then, some 
successful, others not so successful. 

Perhaps there are two projects to be men- 
tioned: establishment of the West Angelo 
Kiwanis Park on November 12, 1955, and its 
maintenance; and our primary fundraiser over 
the years, the TV Auction. 

The park has been a very vital part of youth 
activities and is today one of the nicer parks 
in San Angelo. After several years under our 
operation, the City took it over, but it is still 
known today as the West Angelo Kiwanis 
Park. 

Mention TV Auction, and you'll see our 
members’ faces light up! The first one was on 
December 3, 1960. There were 66 items 
donated and we netted $585 for the club. 
Today this has grown to be about 200 items. 

Our total commitment is helping youth, 
sponsoring youth, community service, bowling 
teams, picnics, conventions, ladies night and 
weekly meetings. 

On January 1, 1959, we chartered the 
Lakeview Key Club and assumed sponsor- 
ship. One highlight was October 8 through 
October 10 in 1961. Our club, along with the 
San Angelo Kiwanis Club, hosted the Texas/ 
Oklahoma District Convention. There were 
approximately 2,000 in attendance, 1,400 of 
them being Kiwanians and the others in 
attendance were families of members. 

Three Lieutenant Governors have been 
elected over the years from our club: Louis 
Beck, 1959; Harold Hodapp, 1968; and 
Herschel Shelby in 1975. 

At the present time our Kiwanis Club of 
West Angelo has 49 members, including two 
charter members, Bill Hembree and Glen 
Casey. Since 1979, we have met at the El Patio. 
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EAST ANGELO 
LIONS CLUB 


The East Angelo Lions Club was organized 
January 8, 1958 and chartered February 24, 
1958. Several businessmen interested in the 
growth and betterment of East San Angelo 
believed that a civic club would be beneficial 
to that part of the city. These interested men, 
some who were members of a Lions club, felt 
that another Lions Club was what the area 
needed. 

The San Angelo Downtown Lions Club 
sponsored the East Angelo Lions Club, and it 
was officially organized by Lions International 
representative Marlowe C. Fisher. The first 
meeting place chosen was the Day Memorial 
Methodist Church, with meetings being at 
7:30 p.m. each Monday. A meal was served 
each week by the ladies of the church. 

The club was chartered with 25 members. 
Lion Harvey Palmer was elected president, and 
A. B. Young was elected secretary. 

The first service project was purchasing a 
water fountain for the Texas Lions Camp at 
Kerrville, Texas. This was presented to the 
camp during the summer session. 

Many other projects of various kinds have 
continued through the years for the aid of the 
blind, hearing impaired, and other personal 
needs such as an educational assistance 
program to help deserving students attend 
Angelo State University. 

Two District 2-A1 Governors, Lion Harvey 
Palmer and Lion Glendon Westbrook, have 
come from this club. Also, the club has the 
distinction of having the same Cabinet 
Secretary, Lion Horace Heath, serve with both 
of these Governors. Many other East Angelo 
Lions have served our district in numerous 
offices. 

East Angelo Lions Club has sponsored two 
Lions Clubs, San Angelo Southside and San 
Angelo Southwest, and one Lioness Club, the 
East Angelo Lionesses. 

Charter members are Harvey Palmer, A.B. 
Young, Jack Jenkins, Joe Tharp, Paul Hudman, 
Paul Simpson, Arch Baird, Percy Pace, Wilbert 
Bruton, Stewart Hawkins, Jr., H.C. Byrd, 
Aubrey Knight, Dudley Westbrook, Dr. Roy 
Tatum, S.C. Dixon, William Whitsell, J.L. 
Williams, Jr., Ben Mitchell, W.E. Hendricks, 
R.F. Meadows, J.A. Green, O.B. Foster, 
Pat Bunnell, Wylie Ratliff, Bob Green. 

Past presidents are Harvey Palmer, Dudley 
Westbrook, Frank Lieber, Percy Pace, Stewart 
Hawkins, Jr., Horace Heath, D.C. Lummus, 
James Sheppard, Harold Rader, J.A. Cox, 
Travis Rooker, Glendon Westbrook, Robert 
Wayham, Bill Paschal, Tom Rainey, David 
Enderby, Vern Skarke, Weldon Barron, Ervin 


Young, Jr., Jerry Wilson, Myrph Havins, Robert 
Simpson, Gene Rowden, James Hahne, Charles 
Alexander, Milton Hudgens, Bryant Jones, 
Wilford Simcik, Gary Taylor. 

By Glendon D. Westbrook 


THE MASSIE 
FOUNDATION 


The Massie Foundation was established as a 
trust under the direction of a seven-man 
committee. It’s purpose was to use the funds 
“to uplift, educate, culture or train young 
people.” The Massies, Robert and Mary 
Payne, had no children of their own; however, 
they supported several young nieces and 
nephews whom they brought to Texas from 
Scotland. They also supported two young San 
Angelo girls. Mrs. Massie showed concern 
toward all young people in West Texas. She 
loved children, and wanted to ensure their 
future and education. 

A few changes have taken place in the 
Massie Foundation. The property originally 
owned was converted to cash, and all principal 
was invested in Certificates of Deposit to 
receive the largest amount of usable interest. 
This allowed an increase in scholarships and 
other fundings. 

The Tom Green County Library received 
some $75,000.00 for use in the children’s 
wing. The Foundation funded the first 
bookmobile for the Tom Green County 
Library. The Federation of Women’s Clubs 
used the Massie Homestead for many years 
on a lease agree-ment and on August 5, 1954, 
a deed was given by the Foundation to the 
Federation, with all rights and privileges. 

Members of the Board since 1932 through 
1976 were: Henry Jackson, Miles O’ Daniel, 
George Cox, John D. Robertson, Rudolph 
Vaughan, Ed Nunnally, Culberson Deal, 
Theodore Herring, Chester Kenley, Bill 
Kinney, John T. Williams, Glenn Lewis, X.B. 
Cox, Jr., M.C. Puckett, Dow Puckett, Roger 
Dolliver, and Joe Bean. 

The Board carried on the traditions of the 
Massies to the people of West Texas by 
supporting the arts and all forms of 
education. 

By X.B. Cox 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


L.A. Raibon recalls the organization of a 
NAACP chapter here in 1946. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People was founded originally on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, 1909, after a race riot at Springfield, 
Illinois. Then as now the members were 
determined to use “every lawful method to 
extend Negro citizens all of the rights and 
privileges of American citizenship. Though the 
words “Colored” and “Negro” seem dated, L.A. 
Raibon describes the mission of the NAACP 
as unchanged: “Dealing within the law.” 

Local projects in the forties were aimed at 
raising funds to support Marion Sweatt and 
James Meredith in their efforts to enroll in the 
universities of Texas and Mississippi. 

F. G. Brown was the first local president; 
Lorenzo Enox was secretary, and Robert Feller, 
treasurer. Raibon served as vice-president, 
moving to president in 1948. Mrs. Vernon 
Stokes was a longtime secretary-treasurer, 
and Mrs. Lettie Smith was vice-president. 
There were 75 to 100 members at first. 

Larkin Adolphus Raibon came here from 
Bryan in August 1937 when San Angelo had 


25,000 people. Born nine miles out of Tyler, he 
was one of six children of J.H. and Hannah 
Raibon. His grandfather, Jack Raibon, had 
come to East Texas with a slave group out of 
Louisiana. Hannah Raibon urged her son to 
“step out” at age 20. He went to East Texas 
Academy at Tyler, now Butler College. He 
was 28 before he finished high school, cleaning 
blocks at 25 cents an hour after school to pay 
his way. In two and a half years at Prairie 
View, Raibon majored in animal husbandry, 
also learning the skills of a barber. “The world 
asks, What can you do?” 

In San Angelo, Raibon worked for Houston 
Counter at a barbershop at Randolph and 
Third. An injury in December, 1941, kept 
him in the hospital for 54 days. With Otha 
Armstrong he opened a barbershop at 
Goodfellow AFB, then a segregated post. This 
changed to a civil service job in 1944. 

In the 1950s, buying their own equipment, 
Raibon and his wife, Ottie Mae opened the 
Modernistic Barber and Beauty Shop at 8th 
and Randolph. In 1962-63, he moved the 
business to his home. 


Now retired, Raibon has found the city a 
good place for a man with business ability or a 
skill to offer. “I let my work advertise me.” 
He endorses opening a small business. The pro- 
prietor feels responsible to the community, 
gives work to others, has more independence. 
“Tt takes guts to step out.” 

In 1954 came the Supreme Court decision 
striking down separate schools. Raibon met 
with M.D. Bryant, Frank Pool, H.E. 
McCulloch, Bryan Dickson, and other 
school and civic leaders. The local NAACP 
chapter formed a booster club to support and 
encourage young people stepping out into a 
new school setting. The NAACP, Raibon 
emphasizes, moves always in support; it does 
not initiate action. ““They have to come to us.” 

In years of attending NAACP meetings, 
Raibon has heard Thurgood Marshall, Walter 
White, Roy Wilkins, W.E.B. Dubois, and 
Martin Luther King. 

The San Angelo branch received a life 
membership in 1968. They meet at Randolph 
Center. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF 


“Music is the language of the soul,” quoted 
a president of the Philharmonic Society of 
San Angelo, an organization dating back to 
1893. After 94 years, the organization con- 
tinues to be a potent force in the musical 
development of the city. Programs have been 
designed to promote instrumental and vocal 
performers of solo and ensemble and to appeal 
to the listening non-performers. 

On March 27, 1926, the Society voted to 
affiliate with the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs. Thirty-one members attended the 
meeting at the First Methodist Church, electing 
Miss Hattie Hofstetter the first federated club 
president. Mrs. Alexander Milyko, an accom- 
plished singer from New York, became the 
next president from 1926-1928. 

In the late 1920s, the Philharmonic 
Ensemble was formed. This was a vocal group 
of 20 ladies directed by Mrs. John (Elzina) 
Williams, who was also the director of the 
First Baptist Church choir. The piano accom- 
panist for the ensemble was Mrs. Edwin 
(Minnie) Mayer. The newly organized vocal 
group sang in a competition in Dallas, Texas, 
sponsored by the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, and won the first place loving cup. 

For many years, the Society was comprised 
exclusively of women who met in churches 
and homes. Later men were added to the 
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Philharmonic Ensemble during the 1920’s. Back row, L to R: Unknown, Mrs. Ann Conerly, Mrs. Bert Gray, 
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Mrs. Lucile Skinner, Mrs. Ruth Niedham, Unknown, Mrs. Grupe, Rondyl Johnson Davenport, Beatrice 
Paul and Ella Lee Hickey. Front row, L to R: Lou Murphy, Unknown, Unknown, Ida Mae Powell, Mrs. 
(John) Elzina Williams, Lou Nora Davis Broyles, Unknown, Unknown, Helen Crocker, Ruth Tester and 


Mrs. Edwin Mayer. 


membership; four having ably served as 
presidents and one, Mr. Dean Chenoweth, as 
publicity chair-man. Current membership lists 
approximately 50 men and women in 
attendance at monthly meetings from 
September to May. Mrs. Stacy Allen was the 
1986-1989 president. Currently, Mr. Vetal 
Flores serves on the National Board of 
Directors for the Federation of Music Clubs, 


while Mrs. Philip Earhart and Mrs. Dallas 
Goss serve on the Texas Board. 

Projects consist of promotional and financial 
support for the San Angelo Symphony 
Orchestra, recognition of musical achievements 
of the youth; such as, string scholarships for 
high school orchestra members, sponsorship 
of nine Junior Federated Clubs, promotion of 
National Music Week with special programs, 
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Music Week essay contests for students, and 
providing opportunities for young musicians to 
display their talents. 

All studies and performances culminate in 
the creation of joyous music that may happily 
be shared with others. 

Past presidents were 1926, Miss Hettie 
Hofstetter; 1926-29, Mrs. Alexander Milyko; 
1929-31, Mrs. John H. Williams; 1931-33, 
Mrs. George T. Needham; 1933-35, Mrs. 
James P. McCarroll; 1935-37, Mrs. Claude B. 
Beall; 1937-39, Mrs. L.B. Horton; 1939-41, 
Mrs. Shell Barth; 1941-43, Mrs. Edwin S. 
Mayer; 1943-44, Mrs. W.S. Leslie; 1944-45, 
Mrs. G.H. McLaughlin; 1945-46, Mrs. 
William H. Dixon; 1946-47, Mrs. George 
T. Needham; 1948-49, Mrs. O.L. Sims; 1949- 
50, Mrs. James B. Leavell; 1950-52, Miss 
Mavis Douglas; 1952-54, Miss Marie 


Watkins; 1954-56, Mrs. Weldon Lindsey; 1956- 
58, Mrs. William D. Wheatley; 1958-60, Mrs. 
Robert D. Park; 1960-62, Mrs. J.E. Loveless; 
1962-64, Mrs. Wayne Davenport; 1964-65, 
Mr. Wm. D. Wheatley; 1965-66, Miss Nancy 
Cluck; 1966-67, Mr. John A. McMillan; 
1967-68, Mr. John Ed Carlson; 1968-70, Mrs. 
Robert D. Park; 1970-72, Mrs. Homer 
Millhollon; 1972-73, Mrs. Wiley B. Rountree; 
1973-74, Mrs. Robert D. Park; 1974-75, 
Mrs. Roscoe Carter; 1975-76, Dr. Doreen 
Grimes; 1976-77, Mrs. Mary Livingston; 
1977-78, Mrs. Robert D. Park; 1978-79, 
Mrs. Wiley B. Rountree; 1979-80, Mrs. Dallas 
Goss; 1980-81, Mrs. Kenneth L. Lewis; 1981- 
84, Mrs. J.A. Snell; 1984-86, Vetal Flores; 
1986-89, Mrs. Stacy Allen. 
Submitted by Mrs. Dallas Goss 


CONCHO VALLEY 
PIONEER CLUB 


General Telephone Company employees, 
meeting February 16, 1971, formed what was 
planned as the first of 17 Pioneer Clubs in 
West Texas. Sam Long, General Telephone 
marketing director, the membership chairman 
for Region IV of the Independent Telephone 
Pioneer Association, opened the meeting. He 
described the club as a social and community 
service organization. The bylaws which he 
presented were accepted by vote. “Concho 
Valley Pioneer Club” was selected as the 
group’s title. The ad hoc nominating committee, 
composed of Melva Penner, chairman, and 
members Adelle Whitt, Jimmie Davis, Rip 
Turn, and Irene Bartz, reported the following 
slate of officers for the first year: president, Ray 
F. Red; Ist vice-president, Jean Turner; 2nd 
vice-president, Clifford Sharp; 3rd vice- 
president, John P. Smith; secretary, Ruth 
Mitchell; and treasurer, Frank Swift. 


Concho Valley Pioneer Club First 
President, Ray F: Red 
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According to Long, the purpose of the club is 
“to preserve the history, traditions, and ideals 
of the independent telephone industry; to pro- 
mote fellowship among those engaged in the 
industry; and to initiate and carry on activities as 
are mutually considered desirable by the club, 
both social and of a community or welfare 
nature.” The club is not restricted to telephone 
company employees, but includes anyone who 
has worked in the communications field for at 
least 15 years. 

Independent Telephone Pioneer Association 
president, D.E. (Jack) LeMaster presented the 
Concho Valley Pioneer Club charter to Sam 
Long and John Smith on March 14, 1971, at a 
convention in Dallas. 

The club has contributed both time and money 
to many different organizations. The first 
contribution was special reading trays for 
bedridden patients at nursing homes. Then they 
began to provide telephone service for the Sol 
Mayer Boy Scout Camp, Camp Fawcett and 
Jo-Jan-Van Girl Scout Camp. Each year the 
Pioneers go to these camps to repair the 
telephones and add other services. They have 
contributed to the Mental Health/Mental Retar- 
dation Center, the West Texas Rehabilitation 
Center, Salvation Army, Toys for Tots, Meals for 
the Elderly, and the Food Bank. The Pioneers 
have provided fellowship for the members and 
their families and helped the members to stay in 
touch with the Company. 

The presidents: 1971 Ray F. Red, 1972 John 
P. Smith, 1973 Karl Shock, 1974 Royce 
Blankenship, 1975 Bob Blatz, 1976 (dis- 
organized), 1977 (reorganized), 1977-1978 
Frank Swift, 1979 Bill Johnston, 1980 Royce 
Blankenship, 1981 Ike Freeman, 1982 Jim 
Parker, 1983 Harold Hall, 1984 D.W. Tjaden, 
1985 Lola Parker, 1986 Earl Bourland, 1987 
Al Chappel. 

Submitted by Mary Sharp 


PYTHIAN 
SISTERS 
CENTENNIAL 
TEMPLE NO. 
100 


Pythian Sisters are affiliated with the Knights 
of Pythias. The Knights support the Texas 
Home for Children at Weatherford, Texas, and 
the Home for Aged Pythians at Greenville, 
Texas. Pythian Sisters help to support the two 
homes. 

Centennial Temple No. 100 was instituted 
February 7, 1936, by Past Grand Chief Lula 
Johnson of Santa Anna and Deputy Grand Chief 
Francis Redice of District No. 4 of Abilene, 
assisted by Baird Sisters of Mistletoe Temple 
No. 51 and Abilene Temple No. 64. 

The officers installed were M.E.C. Verna 
Vautrain, E.S. Maurine Hobaugh, E.J. Totsie 
Deaton, Manager Hester, May Bollinger, M.R. 
&C. Ruby Bradford, M. of F. Rosa Lee York, 
Protector Verdie Biggs, Guard Rose Mary Ellis, 
Past Chief Illa Womble. 

Centennial Temple No. 100 now meets at the 
Knights of Pythias Hall, 522B East 19th Street, 
San Angelo, Texas, on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month, at 7 p.m. The 
membership includes 30 Sisters and five 
Knights. 

Submitted by Ava Kennedy 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
OF RETIRED 
FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 
CHAPTER NO. 273 


On the third day of June, 1953, a charter was 
granted to six San Angelo retired Civil Service 
employees to form a chapter in San Angelo, 
Texas, to be known as Chapter No. 273. The 
charter was granted by Frank J. Wilson and 
Emory J. Thompson, president and secretary 
of the National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees (NARCE). The six retired Federal 
employees were W.E. Suddarth, president; 
Lillian W. Magness, vice president; Roy 
O’Brian, secretary; and Ira Hardcastle, Earl E. 
Morgan, Joseph Witten, members. 

Walter Suddarth served as Chapter 273 
president, 1953-1955. He also served as 
treasurer, 1958-1961. 


White and A. L. Shinn. 


Joseph Witten served as chapter president 
1956-1957. He served on the Executive Board 
of the Texas Federation of NARCE and 
served as District Three Representative from 
1957 until his death in 1958. 


Seated from left to right in this 1963 photo are: Loyd R. McKinney, 
Emmett C. Gardner, and Cecil B. White. Standing are: Eddie L. 


Emmett C. Gardner served as 
president, 1958-1969. During the 
first year of Mr. Gardner’s 
presidency, Chapter 273 hosted the 
Texas Federation’s Sixth Annual 
Convention at the Cactus Hotel in 
San Angelo, Texas. Attending the 
convention were Texas Federation 
President J.W. Simmons, U.S. 
Senator Ralph Yarborough, and 
Frank J. Wilson, National President 
of NARCE. 

Other dedicated members who 
contributed greatly to the success 
of Chapter 273 included Cecil 
White, a member for more than 30 
years, until his death in 1986. Mr. 
White attended the first meeting of Chapter 
273 and seldom missed a meeting afterwards. 
Others were “Cell” Mims, Eddie (Ed) 
White, Jim Montgomery, Vernon Ash, Eugene 
(Gene) West who served as West Texas Area 


Vice President, 1985-1986, and LaVaughn Cole 
who has served as District 9 Representative 
for 14 years. Of its present 180 members, a 
more dedicated representative of NARFE 
would be hard to find and in 1969, the 
National Executive Council voted to change 
to “National Association of Retired Federal 
Employees (NARFE).” 

The object and purpose of Chapter 273 is 
to support the efforts of the Texas Federation 
of Chapters in its efforts to improve con- 
ditions of the Federal retiree. 

Officers of NARFE Chapter 273 for 1987 are 
Jimmie E. McDaniel, president; Milton Hill, 
Ist vice president; C.M. Havins, 2nd vice 
president; J.L Richmond, treasurer; Martha 
Jones, secretary; Marcus Hale, chaplain. 

Submitted by Jimmie E. McDaniel 


CONCHO VALLEY RETIRED 
SENIOR VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 


RSVP, the Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program, is part of ACTION, the 
national volunteer agency. The pur- 
pose of the program is to provide a 
variety of opportunities for retired 
persons aged 60 or over to participate 
more fully through significant volunteer 
service. In 1981, Odene Crawford, 
AAA Director for Concho Valley 
Council of Governments (CVCOG) 
was notified by ACTION that there was 
an RSVP grant available for this area. 
Mrs. Crawford contacted WTRC 
Executive Director, Mr. Shelley Smith. 
Mr. Smith agreed to sponsor the RSVP 
program in San Angelo. 


In October, 1981, the Concho Valley Helen Lewellen, Concho Valley Retired Senior Volunteer Program and 


Retired Senior Volunteer Program Shelley Smith, West Texas Rehabilitation Center. 


(CVRSVP) became a reality with Pat 
Attebery as the first director. Residency was 
a donated, small frame house at 401 Rio 
Concho Drive behind the Rio Concho 
Manor. 

Program accomplishments during the first 
year included: (1) establishment of an 
advisory council, (2) recruitment of 98 
RSVP volunteers who gave 3,570 hours of 
their time in volunteer work and (3) recruit- 
ment of 35 work stations (non-profit 
organizations) which utilize the varied skills 
and knowledge of the volunteers. 

In February 1983, Helen Lewellen was 
hired as the second RSVP Director. She has 
worked diligently to make the Concho Valley 
RSVP successful. In April of 1987, the 


CVRSVP and Mrs. Lewellen received a 
certificate of award from ACTION based on 
the following criteria: (1) overall administrative 
leadership and organization; (2) timely 
submission of reports and other information 
requested; (3) coordination with volunteer 
groups; (4) private sector involvement; 
(5) cost per volunteer and volunteer hour; (6) 
the total hours worked by volunteers; (7) quality 
of volunteer stations; (8) advisory council 
composition and participation; and (9) sponsor 
interest and support. This criteria shows just 
how diverse, innovative, and successful the 
CVRSVP project has become. At the end of 
September 1987, CVRSVP had 540 
volunteers, 73 work stations, a total of 
449,948 hours of volunteer service and a 26- 
member advisory council. 


In June 1985, the CVRSVP moved its 
office to the A.C.M. Building in the Alta 
Loma Villa Public Housing Project at 
2621 Junius. 

When a senior volunteer joins the 
RSVP, he or she becomes eligible for 
many program benefits. The CVRSVP 
carries a supplemental accident 
insurance on each of the RSVP 
volunteers to and from their work 
stations and while they are doing 
volunteer work. Each volunteer is on 
the mailing list and receives a news- 
letter, as well as any other necessary 
information. Recognition events are 
held quarterly, with refreshments and 
entertainment. The major event is a 
luncheon, which is held in September 
at the San Angelo Convention Center where 
seals and certificates are presented to each 
volunteer for their volunteer efforts. 
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SAN ANGELO 
RETIRED 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The San Angelo Retired Teachers 
Association was organized on July 19, 1963, 
in the home of Miss Bertha Vinson and Mrs. 
Margaret Masson at 806 Guadalupe. Miss 
Naomi Maddux, who had been a member of 
the national organization for some time, 
originated the idea. Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus 
founded the national organization in 1947, 
adopting the motto: “To serve, not to be 
served.” 

The purposes of the organization are to 
promote the social, professional and econ- 
omic status of retired teachers; to encourage 
retired teachers to continue actively in 
furthering the educational, social and civic 
growth of their community, state, and nation; 
to unite in solving problems relating to the 
needs of retired educators; and to cooperate 
with state and national organizations of 
educators in solving problems of mutual 
concern. 

Charter members of the San Angelo 
Association were: Elsie Gayer, Marguerite 
Gailey, Bertha Vinson, Naomi Maddux, Mrs. 
Will Perry, Faye Byrd, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Emerson, Sue Howard, and Mrs. O.B. Collins. 
(There is some evidence that Mrs. Margaret 
Masson should be included in this group; 
she had taught in Ireland and was very active 
during the early days of the association.) Mrs. 
Elsie Gayer and Marguerite Gailey are the 
only living members of this group. 

Past presidents are: Bertha Vinson, Lida 
Gibbs, Louise Maresh, Naomi Maddux, Elaine 
Kinsey, Pauline Smith, Peggy Baker, Marie 
Hays, Aline Womack, Marie McCollum, 
Molena Tunnell, Dr. David S. Tullis, Clarice 
Brown, Vetal Flores, Audrey Parr, Sue King, 
Charles T. Bitters, and Beulah Tullis. 

Meetings are held the second Tuesday of each 
month except July and August. The 
organization has grown from a small group 
of ten members in 1963 to 253 members in 
1987. A major project is to provide a scholar- 
ship for a qualifying student at Angelo State 
University who is majoring in Education and 
plans to become a teacher. Some recipients of 
this scholarship are: Stephanie Adams, Ray 
McFadden, Teresa Huerta, Sheila Thompson, 
and Mary Perez. 

Awards are given each year to outstanding 
retired educators for community service and 
for membership recruitment, and presidents of 
chapters are presented awards for outstanding 
programs, objectives, and goals. 

Submitted by Dr. Mildred Wiseman 
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ROSARY READING AND ART 
CLUB 


Mrs. Lessie Owens received a commendation for her 
services to the community during her administration. 

The Rosary Reading and Art Club was 
formed October 29, 1929, in the home of Mrs. 
Narcisse W. Stokes. The club was organized 


by Mrs. W. P. Bowden, wife of the minister of 
the St. Paul Baptist Church. Mrs. Bowden 
served as the first president with Mrs. Stokes 
serving as vice-president. Later, Mrs. Stokes 
was elected president and proved to be a 
dynamic leader with support of her officers. 
The club is in the Stokes-Parker District, 
affiliated with State and National Federation 
of Women’s Club Association. 

Objectives of the club include encouraging 
art, assisting charitable organizations, and 
promoting civil betterment. The club has 
supported education by awarding many 
scholarships to deserving high school 
graduates. 

Two youth groups for girls between the ages 
of 6 to 21 were formed in the late 1950s 
under the direction of Mrs. Rosa Billups, Mrs. 
Seleda McDonald, and Mrs. Lessie Owens. 

Under the presidency of Mrs. Owens, the 
club celebrated its 57th year of organization, 
October 5, 1986. The club has grown to over 
48 members. Mrs. Ella M. Johnson was 
installed as president for the 1987-1988 year. 


SUEZ SHRINE TEMPLE 


Suez Temple in San Angelo grew from a 
Shrine Club of about 200 members. The Shrine 
Club has sponsored circuses in San Angelo 
since 1948. On June 22, 1950, a dispensation 
was granted to Suez Temple, U.D., with a 
membership of 834. The first Ceremonial 
held in San Angelo, assisted by Karem Temple, 
was in October 1950. Three more ceremonials 
were held, and in July 1951, Suez was 
chartered with 1500 members. Ray Thomason, 
Sr., served as the first Potentate, from June 
22, 1950 until January, 1952. During his 
tenure, 556 Nobles were created, and 382 
affiliated for a gain from 834 to 1638. 

Suez operated out of an office set up in the 
lobby of San Angelo Lodge 570, with Noble 
Ben Godfrey, Recorder. Ben was appointed 
Editor of the Scribblings in 1953, and served 
Suez as Recorder for 26 years. In 1952, a 
church building at 333 West Avenue C was 
purchased and contracts let for remodeling 


and an addition. More hard work began in 
1953, the first year circuses were held through- 
out the jurisdiction—14 performances. 

In 1966, the Suez purchased two properties 
on Avenue D behind the Temple. In 1970, 
Suez Scribblings was selected as best 
magazine in the division for Temples with less 
than 4,000 members. 

In January 1974, with membership of 2,345, 
Suez expanded again, when it moved from 
Avenue C to the New Mosque located on Loop 
306 just off College Hills Boulevard in San 
Angelo. 

The jurisdiction of Suez Temple covers 32 
counties in a 135 mile radius of San Angelo. 
There are 20 uniformed units and 11 active 
Shrine Clubs, being located in San Angelo, 
Menard, Midland, Big Spring, Sweetwater, 
Snyder, Abilene, Brownwood, Colorado City, 
tri-cities (Eldorado, Sonora, and Ozona) and 
Del Rio. Seven of the clubs sponsor an annual 


circus and donate sizeable amounts of their 
proceeds to Shriners Hospitals for Crippled 
Children and Burns Hospitals as well as other 
charities. During the lifetime of Suez Temple, 
its members and Clubs have raised nearly a half 
million dollars for the hospitals. 

By Roger Hughey 


TOM GREEN 
COUNTY 
FARM 
BUREAU 


An organizational meeting was held in 
summer of 1946 by C.H. DeVaney, State 
Director, Marion H. Badger, County Agent, 
and Marvin Carter, Organization Director of 
the Texas Farm Bureau Federation of Waco, 
Texas. Tom Green County Farm Bureau was 
organized in 1947, with 127 members. 

On December 4, 1951, 14 directors signed 
The Articles of Incorporation for the purpose 
of forming a non-stock, non-profit corporation. 
It read, “the purpose for which it was formed 
is to promote scientific agricultural education 
through individual farm demonstrations, 
community and county meetings for lectures 
and public discussion of agricultural infor- 
mation and methods. The term it is to exist is 
50 years.” There was no capital stock and only 
$50 on hand. The 14 directors who signed for 
incorporation were A.S. Brokaw, John J. 
Chlapek, Albert Berger, Mrs. Elizabeth Green, 
Mrs. H.F. Witt, C.B. Hohensee, Melvin Moeller, 
Albin Mika, Mrs. Alfonso Kriegel, H.M. 
Dillard, Mrs. R.R. Olsak, R.D. Allen and J.H. 
Schovajsa. The charter was filed in Austin on 
Dec. 6, 1951 with the Secretary of State. 

On January 2, 1952, A.S. Brokaw, John 
Chlapek and Albert Berger went to Austin, 
and the next day the charter was granted. 

On Friday night, November 9, 1952 at the 
county convention, 24 directors were elected 
for the first time. They were Clifton Simcik, 
R.R. Lawrence, Alvin Sefcik, Ruble Benton, 
Wylie Pate, R.D. Morrison, Robert Mikeska, 
Albert Berger, Elo Jost, Hubert Drgac, A.B. 
Fuchs, Alfons Kriegel, Otto Schwartz, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Green, Alex Pfeiffer, John Chlapek, 
Mrs. Harry Dillard, Sid Shipley, Wilburn 
Jeschke, Mrs. W.L. Kadlacek, Mrs. Arthur 
Niehues, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Westbrook, and 
Harvey Braden. 

For several years Porter Henderson 
Implement Company at 702 S. Oakes furnished 
an office for the Bureau. At first, Bureau 
directors held meetings in the District Court 
Room. Later in the 50s and early 60s, the 
meetings were held at Angelo Truck and 
Tractor at 117 E. Concho. In 1962, the Bureau 


purchased a lot at 107 N. Main and the 
directors approved constructing a new office 
building for $15,000. County president Elmer 
Braden set open house Saturday, September 
21, 1963, with an all time high of 530 members. 

In 1976, when Robert Mikeska was the 
president, directors decided to purchase the 
old REA building and the lots at 207 N. Main 
which is the present office headquarters. The 
office and lot on 107 N. Main were sold. 

Past presidents are: Robert E. Stanford, 
1947-48; Ray Ratliff, 1948-49; Jean S. 
Johnson, 1949-50; Ray Ratliff, 1950-51; Alfons 
Kriegel, 1951-52; A.B. Fuchs, 1952-53; Ray 
Ratliff, 1953-54; Wilbert Block, 1954-55; 
Paul Knieff, 1955-56; Albert Berger, 1956-57; 
Clifton Simcik, 1957-58; Frank Hirt, 1958- 
60; Claude Anderson, 1960-62; Elmer Braden, 
1962-64; Larry Johnson, 1964-65; Ace 
Phinney, 1965-67; Clovis Olsak, 1967-69; 
Robert Junginger, 1969-71; John Schwartz, 
1971-73; Frank Gerngross, Jr., 1973-75; 
Robert Mikeska, 1975-77; Kenneth Dierschke, 
1977-79; Ralph R. Hoelscher, 1979-81; Jimmie 
Brenek, 1981-83; Rodney Ripple, 1983-85; Bill 
Tullos, 1985-87; David Wilde, 88-90; and 
Jimmy Brenek, 90-92. 

The first mention of a board secretary is 
of Mrs. Alfonse Kriegel of Miles. She was 
followed by Eugene Stanford. In 1952 Sid 
Shipley of Christoval was vice-president and 
Wilburn Jeschke was secretary. In 1953 to 1955 
Walter Schwartz of Fairview was the first elected 
secretary-treasurer from the new slate of the 
first 24 directors after the granting of the 
Charter. 

The following elected secretaries were: 
Claude Anderson 1955-60, Hubert Drgac 
1960-64; Bernard Hirt 1964-71, Richard 
Wilde 1971-75, Gilbert Kubenka, 1976-79, 
and Daniel Jansa 1980-87. 

The County and State Farm Bureau 
sponsors safety programs and other types 
of seminars, conferences and educational 
programs. 


The working committees in the County Farm 
Bureau include: Young Farmer and Rancher, 
Queen-Talent, Membership, Safety, Policy 
Development, Information and Public 
Relations, Beef Cattle, Cotton, Feed Grain and 
Wheat, Sheep and Goats, County and Local 
Affairs, State Affairs, National Affairs, and 
Excecutive Committee, Secretary Review and 
Building Committee. 

Credits should be given to the Annual 
Barbecue Chefs and their committees and to 
the presidents or editors of the Monthly 
Newsletter published since April 1965. The first 
Newsletters were mimeo-graphed and the 
layout was designed by Clovis Olsak in 1966. 

In 1955, the first county Farm Bureau Queen 
Contest was held at Wall Auditorium when 
Wilbert Block was president. The winner was 
Shirley Self. The queens in following years 
were Joan Barron, 1956; Margie Hoelscher, 
1957; unknown in 1958, Dorothy Hoelscher, 
1959; Carolyn Ratliff, 1960; Susie Burk, 1961; 
Barbara Mikulik, 1962; Donna Jean Wyatt, 
1963; June Schwertner, 1964; Ann Hedden, 
1965; Kathy Farrington, 1966; Diana Block, 
State Queen Runner-up, 1967; Marilyn 
Matthiesen, 1968; Jean Ann Block, State 
Queen, 1969; Evelyn Schwarz, 1970; Linda Jo 
Farrington, 1971; Carol Gully, 1972; Kathy 
Simcik, 1973; Kim Edwards, 1974; Patsy 
Dusek, 1975; Regina Arons, 1976; Mary Kay 
Schwartz, 1977; Terri Kvapil, 1978; Diane 
Hohmann, 1979; Donna Pfeiffer, 1980; 
Gayenell Woehl, 1981; CynDee Schwartz; 
1982; Betsy Biedermann, 1983; Nancy Simcik, 
1984; Andrea L. Book, 1985; Kim Jost, 1986. 

Several of our young members achieved 
state titles and awards. Carolyn Ratliff was the 
state winner in the Talk Meet in 1962. She 
was awarded a trip to compete in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Participating in State Queen Contests 
were: Diana Block Huling, first runner-up, 
1967; Jean Ann Block Hohensee, State Queen, 
crowned in San Antonio and awarded a trip 
to Washington, D.C. in 1969; Regina Arons 
Meadows, second runner-up, 1976; Mary Kay 
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Tom Green County Farm Bureau Offices, 1976-1990, 207 N. Main 


Timm, 1977; Terri Kvapil, 1978; Christi Barton, 
1981; Todd Young, 1983; Sherona Kingston, 
1984. 

The Tom Green County Annual Barbecue 
followed by the Queen and Talent contests 
each July were held in the Christoval City 
Park out under the trees from 1962 to 1965. 

In 1966, the San Angelo Central High School 
Cafeteria was the site of the barbecue dinner 
and the Sarah Barnhardt Theatre was used for 
the Queen and Talent Contests. They were held 
there for 20 years. Since then, the San Angelo 
Convention Center has been used for both 
functions. 


The attendance at the first barbecues and 
contests were only 300 to 400, but now about 
1,200 members and families come to feast on 
the 1,100 pounds plus of brisket or chuck 
roast which is prepared in the St. Ambrose 
Parish Hall in Wall, Texas, and then trans- 
ported and served. This process incorporates 
the talent and handiness of about 25 to 30 
volunteer members and a number of capable 
chefs. 

The directors serving in 1987 were: Bill 
Tullos, David Wilde, David Humes, Daniel 
Jansa, Charles Halfmann, Wayne Lehr, Jimmie 
Brenek, Larry Riemenschneider, Norman 


Dierschke, Alex Halfmann, Robert Mikeska, 
Jess Blaylock, Eugene Cmerek, Charles 
Hughes, Kenneth Dierschke, John Schwartz, 
Wilbert Gully, Ernest Michalewicz, Alton 
Odell, Edgar Glass, Charles Hoelscher, John 
Barron, Allen Weishuhn, and Milton Timm. 

Robert Mikeska’s enthusiasm in Farm 
Bureau work is commendable as he did not 
miss a Director’s meeting in the 23 years since 
he was made membership chairman on 
November 1, 1964. 

In 1975 William L. Woehl signed up 143 new 
members and was recognized for breaking the 
state record. Mable McLaurin was the sole 
occupant of a small office in a corner of the 
Porter Henderson Tractor Company on 702 S. 
Oakes from 1957 to 1963. Also, Mrs. Clara 
Righter must be given much credit for her 
loyal service to the Fair Bureau as secretary 
for 14 years until her 80th birthday on May 1, 
1980. Then, Trudy Glass was head secretary 
until 1986. 

Robert Taylor of Fairview Community served 
as first membership chairman. Then in later 
years Walter Schwartz and later, Norman 
Dierschke served in this capacity. By October 
31, 1986 Tom Green County Farm Bureau had 
2,707 member families. However, by October 
of 1995 there were 3,304 member families. 

Submitted by Doris Block, Robert 
Mikeska and Grace Gully 


TOM GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Recognizing the need to preserve the 
history of Tom Green County, an organized 
group (see Memorial Page) began meeting 
September 7, 1944. The society met at the 
Cactus Hotel for many years. In 1964, Quarters 
#1, Fort Concho, became the meeting place, 
but needed restoration estimated at $6,215. 
Members pledged $1,375; others added 
$2,250. A five-year lease was signed. Period 
furniture was donated by Mrs. Tom Nasworthy, 
Miss Amie Cornick, Mr. and Mrs. Forrest 
Runge, Elton Mims, and others. Among the 
items are a walnut console table from the W.S. 
Veck possessions, and a small fold-out table 
once belonging to General Grierson. Repairs 
cost more than $7,000; value of furnishings 
brought the total project cost to more than 
$15,000. 

The walls bring alive personalities of the 
past with portraits in the parlor of General 
Grierson and his family. In the meeting room, 
Ben Ficklin, Francis C. Taylor, Generals Tom 
Green, Ranald Mackenzie, and William R. 
Shafter gaze from their vantage points at 
orations and proceedings of modern historians. 
In the dining room is a portrait of Carolina 
Angela de la Garza, young wife of city founder, 
Bart DeWitt, who gave her name to San 
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Angelo. The portrait was commissioned by the 
society and painted by Sue Fletcher from a 
faded daguerreotype. Mrs. Tom Nasworthy 
provided funds for the painting. 

The society acquired numerous papers, 
documents, photographs, clippings, magazine 
articles, and other items about West Texas. 
Included are many Ragsdale negatives and 
photographs, files on subjects such as Fort 
Concho and soldiers stationed there, pioneer 
families, churches, and businesses, papers 
delivered before the society, the late Clara 
Thomson’s photographs and scrapbooks, and 
Grierson family letters and photographs. 

The society has hosted West Texas Historical 
Association meetings, as well as Edwards 
Plateau Historical Society. Other events have 
been a joint meeting with Irion County 
Historical Society and participating in pro- 
grams sponsored by Fort Concho. 

Susan Miles’ contributions to the files were 
substantial. Following her death, the society 
received her private, more comprehensive 
holdings as a gift from her niece, Susan B. 
Durham. The society established a scholar- 
ship fund as a memorial to Susan, and $15,000 
in contributions was placed at Angelo State 


University to benefit students majoring in 
history. 

As a Sesquicentennial project, the society 
published “Historical Montage of Tom Green 
County,” an 81-page paperback book con- 
taining 12 papers previously presented at 
society meetings. 

Past presidents were Susan Miles, John P. 
Lee, O.L. Sims, Robert T. Neill, Elton Mims, 
Sam Grayson, Jr., Dean Chenoweth, Dr. 
Escal Duke, Dr. Vetal Flores, Katharine 
Waring, Abbie Danner, and Nonie Green. 
Current president is Col. Robert E. Byrns. 

The purpose of Tom Green County 
Historical Society is to discover, collect, 
preserve, and publish historical records and 
data relating to the development of Tom 
Green County, particularly its early history. 

By Nonie Green 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF TOM 
GREEN COUNTY LIBRARY 


The San Angelo Woman’s Club established 
the first two public libraries in town. The 
earliest, in 1902, was housed in the rear 
room of the Wingfield Drug Store on South 
Chadbourne. Several years later, a fire 
destroyed the drug store and its companion 
library. It was in 1921, after years of drought 
and world war, that the group opened a 
second library, located on the second floor of 
the First National Bank. Club members served 
as volunteer librarians. Later, a lack of funds 
forced its closing. 

In 1925 at a luncheon held in the ballroom 
of the St. Angelus Hotel, representatives of 
local groups formed the Tom Green County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. High on their 
agenda was the establishment of a permanent 
public library. Two years later, the Federation 
members agreed to work for the passage of a 
bond issue to build a new courthouse, if space 
would be set aside for a library. The bond 
issue carried, and the county built a new 
courthouse, with room allotted for the library. 

The library opened in the basement of the 
courthouse in September 1929, with 3,000 
volumes. Doris Wood, the first librarian, 
attributed the unusually high circulation during 
the first few months to the fact that the people 
of San Angelo “were just “book hungry!’” 


Mrs. Sol (Ernestine) Mayer’s monetary gift made 
possible a new Library building. The building was 
constructed on a site directly east of City Hall. 


Nine years later, the library had grown to 
19,000 volumes, serving a county popu- 
lation of 41,000 people. Besides the central 
library, it had seven rural stations, a Negro 
branch, and book service by automobile to 
the students of sixteen schools. However, the 
courthouse library was becoming over- 


crowded. Mrs. Sol (Ernestine) Mayer, wife 
of the prominent San Angelo rancher and 
banker, donated over $60,000 for the erection 
of a new, separate library. In May 1938, 
although the country was in the middle of a 
depression, a new library was completed on a 
site directly east of City Hall. 

Mrs. Mayer also provided funding for the 
construction of a new branch named for poet 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. It was located at North 
Randolph and Ninth Street. In 1956, when the 
central library once again became filled to 
overflowing, she donated nearly $64,000 more 
for a children’s wing. The county paid for 
part of the construction and the city purchased 
furnishings and equipment. 

The Massie Memorial Foundation was also 
very supportive of the library. It donated funds 
to purchase the “Massie Memorial Traveling 
Branch” book trailer in 1939, and for many 
years made annual donations to purchase 
children’s books. The Foundation also con- 
tributed to the purchase of a bookmobile in 
1947. 

Two more branches were opened during the 
1970s. In 1972 the Angelo West Branch opened 
at the K-Mart Shopping Center on Sherwood 
Way. The Dunbar Branch was closed and the 
books were moved to the new North Angelo 
Branch at 30th Street and North Chadbourne 
in 1975. 

By 1979 the central library had been in its 
building 41 years and had run out of space. 
When Sears and Roebuck moved from 
downtown to the new Sunset Mall that year, 
the county purchased the three-story building 
for use as a library and county office facility. 

Appropriate renovations were made and the 
library moved into its new quarters at 113 West 
Beauregard in April 1981. The former library 
building was traded to the city in exchange for 
rural ambulance and fire service, and currently 
houses the Public Health Department. 

When Angelo West Branch outgrew its rented 
quarters in the K-Mart Shopping Center, the 
Friends of the Tom Green County Library raised 
funds to build a new building at a city-owned 
site at College Hills Boulevard and Vista del 
Arroyo. The branch opened in its new quarters 
January 1983. In 1991, the Friends again raised 
money to expand the branch. 

Keeping up with technological change, the 
library system has had an automated catalog 
since 1992, and it also provides free access to 
the Internet at all three locations. Library 
Director Larry Justiss and staff members 
continuously strive to provide the best books 
and the best information services possible to 
children and adults. 

Compiled by D. Karen Vavricka, 
Associate Director 


UNITED WAY 
OF TOM GREEN 
COUNTY 


CARING 


IN THE CONCHO VALLEY TRADITION 


The Salvation Army was caring for the needy 
as early as 1901. The Boy Scouts were 
organized in 1911. A group known as the San 
Angelo Circle of the International Order of 
King’s Daughters and Sons, in 1911 was 
helping ones in need. Their work was taken 
over by the Charity Board, later known as 
Community Service Association, later known 
as Family Service Association. The Red Cross 
came in 1917. 

These organizations, with the exception of 
the Boy Scouts, met in 1925 to decide how they 
could best serve the needs of the community. 
They became known as the Board of Governors. 
They decided to have one drive to get money 
for the Community Chest, proceeds to be 
disbursed equitably. Primary contributors 
were Martin-Glover, West Texas Utilities, 
Baker-Hemphill, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company, Cox-Rushing-Greer Company, The 
Standard-Times, San Angelo Telephone 
Company, St. Angelus Hotel, Amacker 
Automobile Agency, First National Bank, San 
Angelo National Bank, and the Central National 
Bank. Individual contributors were welcome. 

Several agencies were added: Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, and Tom Green County Health 
Association. In 1931, the fund became known 
as United Charities. During World War II, the 
number of agencies was increased to include 
welfare of servicemen. The name changed 
again, to United War Chest. After the war, it 
was known as Tom Green County Community 
Chest. 

The Community Council was formed and the 
Community Chest became one of the 
responsibilities of the Council. Participating 
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agencies at this time were Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, YMCA, Community Service 
Association, Salvation Army, Heart 
Association, and Community Council. In 1953, 
the American Red Cross and American Heart 
Association affiliated. 

Many changes were made between 1956 and 
1962, finally changing the name to United 
Fund of Tom Green County. Joining the fund 
were: Lighthouse for the Blind, Council on 
Alcoholism, Servicemen’s Center, Air Force 
Aid Society, USO, Boys’ Club, Texas United 
Community Service, American Social Health, 
Texas Council on Crime and Delinquency. In 
1972, San Angelo Youth Services Bureau 
and the Tom Green 4-H Clubs joined United 
Fund. In 1975, Concho Valley Home for Girls 
and the Halfway House became members. 

In 1974, the fund became United Way of 
Tom Green Co., Inc. The Detoxification Center 
affiliated with the United Way in 1979, and later 
the San Angelo Council on Alcohol, the 
Halfway House and the Detoxification Center 
were joined and became known as San 
Angelo Council on Alcohol and Drug Abuse. 

In 1986, United Way began a Venture Grant 
Program, and Family Outreach, Salvation 
Army, Concho Valley Home for Girls, 
Lighthouse for the Blind, and Concho Valley 
Regional Food Bank received $25,000. In 
1987, Court Appointed Special Advocates, 
Samaritan Pastoral Counseling Center, San 
Angelo Council on Alcohol and Drug Abuse, 
and the Lighthouse for the Blind received 
$25,000. 

Submitted by the United Way 
Condensed by Marie Triplett Foster 


WE HONOR 
THOSE WHO 
HAVE SERVED 
AND THOSE 
NOW SERVING 
IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
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32nd DEGREE OF ANCIENT & 
ACCEPTED MASONS 


Class of 32nd Degree Ancient & Accepted Masons Rite, San Angelo, Texas, June 19, 1899. Seated: Houston, 
Findlater, Funk, Dr. A.R. Chambers, Couch, March and Mertz. Standing: Powell, Litt, Snyder, Knapp, 
Kennedy and Norman. Courtesy of Fort Concho National Historic Landmark 


UNITED 
WE 
STAND 


1st Lt. John James Goodfellow, Jr. 


1895-1918 
Courtesy of Goodfellow Air Force Base 


MEMORIALS, TRIBUTES 
AND BUSINESSES 


Clarabell Thralkald, 
Teacher of the Averitt School 
1915-1916 


Vera (Hannon) Grogan 
Born September 29, 1897 
San Angelo’s Oldest Centenarian 


SE SENT 


Care | wo —— Pore 
Cleanser aq ‘t In|} 


ly 
| Paseo 


John Leinneweber (Sh 
Blacksmith, Wheelwright and Horse Shoeing. Located on West 3rd Street, San Angelo, TX - 1906 
Photo courtesy of Jerry Martin Sheen 
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IN LOVING 
MEMORY OF 


COL. ROBERT 
H. “BOB” 
AUGUSTINUS 


Robert H. “Bob” Augustinus was born in Woburn, Massachusetts July 12, 1909, attended high school in 
Manchester, New Hampshire and graduated from the University of New Hampshire. He was in the ROTC 
program and received his 2nd Lt. commission in the army upon graduation in 1932. 

His first army assignment was an administrator in the Civilian Conservation Corps (C.C.C.) in Princeton, 
Maine. He was also Director of National Youth Training Schools in Maine and State National Youth 
Administrator for New Hampshire. These positions gave him valuable experience for his military career. 

In 1941 he volunteered for active duty in the Army Air Corps. During World War II he was stationed in 
New Hampshire and at an Air Force Base in Gander, Newfoundland where he coordinated flights that 
stopped for refueling between the U.S. and Europe. After the war he was in personnel at the Pentagon; 
served as Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, in the Security Service Command and at Kelly Air Force Base 
in San Antonio; was stationed in Germany for three years; and returned to Kelly in San Antonio. 

In 1958, when GAFB was on the closure list as an Air Training Command Base, Major Gen. Gordon 
Blake, Commander of Security Service Command in San Antonio, and Bob came to San Angelo to see if 
GAEFB could be used for classroom training. Both were very impressed with the Base and the Community. 
On the return flight Bob was offered assignment as Base and Wing Commander of GAFB as a new Security 
Service Base and he enthusiastically accepted. 

On August 20, 1958 Bob assumed command, an assignment he retained until his retirement in 1961. 
Among his accomplishments were the establishment of the Security, development of the initial N.C.O. 
Academy in the Command, converting the physical plant from flight training facilities and operations, 
suitable for classroom training and instigating a Family Services Program. Prior to retiring he helped form 
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a committee of Goodfellow officers and local citizens to develop a retirement center in San Angelo and 
was on the initial Rio Concho Manor Board of Directors. A $5,000 donation from the Chamber of 
Commerce (BCD) got the program underway financially. Tremendous support came from the local citizens, 
city officials and the Standard Times. Stanley Stribling, local businessman, knew of a source for financing 
through HUD Section 202, for elderly housing construction. A loan was obtained for 153 apartments in 
1962 and in May 1966, residents moved in. 

In December, 1966 the Manor Board asked Bob to become Executive Director of Rio Concho Manor. 
He agreed if three conditions were met: that the Board and HUD allow him to handle the management 
without interference for one year or until all apartments were occupied - at which time the Board could 
select his replacement if desired; that the local publisher, Mr. Houston Harte, would provide all the 
publicity he needed in the Standard Times and other publications; and that the dining room would be 
opened to the public. All conditions were satisfied and the dining room was opened in January, 1967. 

HUD financed another ten story high rise connected to the first building. Rio Concho East, a three 
story 72 apartments facility, was completed in 1983. This was a new concept in assisted living for senior 
citizens. It was totally paid for by private funds with a one million dollar donation from a local 
philanthropist toward the 2.6 million dollar cost. Land was acquired and 62 Patio Homes were built with 
the first ones being occupied in 1985. By January, 1985 all were taken with a waiting list started. With no 
more available land on this site, the Board began to plan on future expansion elsewhere which ultimately 
resulted in Rio Concho West. 

Bob was in ill health for some time and died July 28, 1985. Contributions in his memory poured in - 
enough to build the gazebo which he wanted for his “Manor Kids.” The gazebo was dedicated on April 
26, 1987. 

Bob married a high school classmate, Bernice Maiwald, on July 2, 1934 in Manchester, New Hampshire. 
They had one child, Elaine, born in 1937. Elaine married Joe Bill Lee, and they have two children, Linda 
Cox and Kenneth Lee. Bernice, Elaine and Joe Bill continue to live in San Angelo. 

Bob participated with the Boy Scouts, served on BCD committees for the Coliseum and Lake 
Development, was Potentate of the Suez Shrine, was a member of the Rotary Club and first president of 
the West Side Rotary Club, was the Texas representative to the White House Conference on Aging, and 
chairman of the Citizen’s Advisory Council for the Texas Department on Aging. He and Bernice were 
active members of the First Christian Church. 


Memorial Gazebo Memorial Plaque in Gazebo 
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In loving memory of Tom Green County pioneer 


BILL ATKINS 
J.A. Caldwell, Sr. Bertha Lee Caldwell 


Born: April 22, 1902 1892-1974 and 1894-1943 
Moved to this county at age two Born in Ennis, TX Born in Teague, TX 


Died: December 6, 1985 


IN MEMORY OF PARENTS: 


The Caldwells moved to San Angelo in 1925, He 
was owner of Caldwell-Keys Paint & Glass Co., 
here for 30 years prior to his retirement in 1966. 


Children: 


Jake Caldwell — 1914, San Angelo, TX 

Cleo Caldwell — 1916, Austin, TX 
(Mrs. Harold Hicks) 

Sammy Caldwell — 1919 - 1944, killed in Japanese 
prison of war camp in 1944 

Derwood Caldwell — 1921, Spring, TX 


Family members buried in Belvedere Cemetery. Sammy 
Caldwell buried in National Cemetery in St. Louis, MO 
With fond remembrance from Alvin 


and Patricia Atkins 


By Cleo Hicks and D.G. Caldwell 


In Memory of Parents 


Willie V. Conger Sas L. Brauham Beazley 
(1890 - 1960) 1913 (1878 - 1941) 
Born in Cedar Hills, Tx. Born in Lancaster, Kentucky 


Mother’s family settled in San Angelo in early 1900s from Fort Worth. Father (Beazley) 
came to San Angelo in 1908 after graduating from Center College, Danville, Ky. 

He bought early machinery and founded the first laundry in West Texas -the Model Laundry 
Company. Later he added the Family Service Laundry and the Aztec Cleaners. 

He was on the Board of City Development, a charter member and past president of San 
Angelo Country Club, and a member of the Rotary Club. He took an active part in furthering 
the early development of San Angelo. 

Children: 
Anna Claire — married Richard Henderson (1916-) Victoria, Texas. 
Mary Gibbs — married Fred L. Crook (1917-) Corpus Christi, Texas 
Patsy Gatewood — married Terrell J. Small (1925-) Ft. Worth, Texas 


Family members are buried in the Fairmount Cemetery, San Angelo, Texas. 


By Mrs. (Anna Claire) Richard Henderson -- Victoria, Texas 


AUSTIN-ROWLAND 


Rosa Lee Rowland Robert Bertram Austin 
(1881-1962) (1881-1968) 


Rosa Lee was born to Charlotte Parker and H.R. Rowland in 
San Angelo, 1881. 

Robert B. was born to Arminta DeLong and J.J. Austin on Spring 
Creek, 1881. 

Rosa Lee attended school in San Angelo, later began teaching 
in the building on Magdalen. Among her students were Louis L. 
Farr, Jr. and Dr. H.K. Hinde. 

Rosa Lee and Robert met at a church social and were married in 
the First Christian Church, December 24, 1902. Attendants were 
Mary Lord, Grace Kelly, Myrtle Meers, Theodore Herring, Pierce 
Treadwell, Harve Brooks, Hubbard Herring, and Will Rau. 

Robert was involved in real estate and the transfer business with 
Frank Van Court. Later he was bookkeeper for Herring Grocery 
on Beauregard. Robert Massie hired him as Manager of Wool 
Growers Central Storage. He was the first West Texan to weigh in 
100 million Ibs. of wool. The remainder of his life he spent ranching 
and sharing a real estate business with Jean Cornelison in the 
Central National Bank Building. 

Robert’s family had moved from San Angelo soon after his birth 
to a ranch in Coke County. His parents are buried in the Sanco 
Cemetery. His father had sent him in to college at Professor 

). Justice’s College, where he received his training in business. 

The Austins built a home at 317 Koberlin in 1906 where they lived out their lives. 

Rose, as everyone came to call her, was an editor for the woman’s page of the Standard-Times in the 20’s. She was very 
interested in writing histories of the Fort, San Angelo and of individuals, many of which were published. She was a past president 
of the Woman’s Club, and very active in church work. She was historian for the First Christian Church during her lifetime and 
active in the Tom Green Historical Society. 


Their children were: 


1. Clara Elizabeth (1903-1982), who taught school for 42 years in San Angelo and later was librarian for all the 
elementary schools. 


2. James Andrew (1909-1986) m. Elinor Rogers (1908 - 1986) — Lived in Houston, Toledo, Ohio and Wichita, 
Kansas where he was connected with Brown & Root and Litwin Industries. They had one daughter: 
a. Jennie Lee, b. 1931 and m. Herbert Dietrich (1930 - 1975). They had five daughters: 
(1) Shawna, b. 1953 
(2) Diana, b. 1960 
(3) Laura, b. 1964 
(4) and (5) twins, Rebecca and Amy, b. 1966 


3. Dorothy Lee, b. 1915, m. Bert Dennis (1909) in 1938, ranched in Pecos and Borden Counties. Children were: 
a. Steve Austin, b. 1943, m. Nancy Webster, b. 1948, m. 1971 — they have one son, Bert Patrick b. 1983. 
b. Joel Sutton, b. 1944, m. Elizabeth LaBounty, b. 1947, m. 1969 — they have one son, Jeffery Alan, b. 1981 
c. Lisa Claire, b. 1952, m. Keith M. Mahler, b. 1952, m. 1977. — they have one son, Andrew Dennis b. 1986 


4. William Lawrence (1918-1938) 


Family burial plot is Fairmount Cemetery, San Angelo. 
By Dorothy Dennis 
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Dr. Joshua William Beede 
1871-1940 


Dr. Beede was one of the early West Texas cornerstone 
geologists. 

During the 1920’s, he was based in San Angelo, Texas, as 
Chief 
Stratigrapher for the Dixie Oil Company (later part of Standard 
Oil). 

San Angelo was a small town of about 10,000 people. The 
only paved road ran to Christoval and a few miles toward 
Carlsbad. A few roads were caliche or oiled, but most were 

_ ranch tracks with barbed wire or bump gates. Deep sand could 

| be a problem. Most water came from windmills. Lake 
Nasworthy did not exist. Sandstorms were common. Most 
plumbing was outdoors. Ft. Concho had been closed only 10- 
20 years. The last Indian fight was perhaps 30 years in the past. 
Dr. Beede helped found the West Texas Geological Soci- 

ety. According to Charles Vertrees, Sr.’s History of the West 

= Texas Geological Society (WTGS #73-62), Dr. Beede was one 
= of eight geologists who met at the Dixie Oil Co. offices and 
planned a dinner on the mezzanine of the St. Angelus Hotel, 
where 51 geologists formed the Society and elected Dr. Beede 
the first president on January 16, 1926. In 1937, the Society 
moved to Midland where it is active today. Dr. Beede led field 

trips and gave papers to the Society into the 1930’s. 

Dr. Beede was born in 1871, earned a geology PhD, married and had four daughters. He became a professor at the 
University of Indiana in Bloomington. 

According to Vertrees, Dr. Beede was “an authority on the paleontology of the Upper Paleozoic rocks of 
the Mid Continent and West Texas.” (page 29, op.cit.). 

Surviving publications by Dr. Beede include Invertebrate Paleontology of the Upper Permian Red Beds 
of Oklahoma and the Panhandle of Texas, (Kansas University of Science Bulletin, IV, 1907) and The Bearing of the 
Stratigraphic History and Invertebrate Fossils on the Age of the Anthracolithic Rocks of 
Kansas and Oklahoma (Journal of Geology, Vo. XVU, No. 8, Nov.-Dec., 1909). 

The last covered wagons had barely ceased moving west and most travel was on horseback or in wagons or 
buggies. 

Dr. Beede worked for the Texas Bureau of Economic Geology. The Geology of Coke County, J. W. Beede and W. 
P. Bently, was University of Texas Bulletin No. 1850: September 5, 1918, followed by Species of the Genus 
Schwagerina and their Stratigraphic Significance, J. W. Beede and Hedwig T. Kniker, University of Texas Bulletin, 
2433: September 1, 1924. 

In 1923, Dr. Beede worked in the oilfields near Bartlesville (NE Oklahoma) where his eldest daughter Genevieve 
met and married George Henderson (later, author of The Geology of Tom Green County). 

By 1930, Dr. Beede had returned to the University of Indiana as professor of Paleontology. He obtained a leave of 
absence to collect fossils of the Permian and Pennsylvanian and to correlate them for the West Texas Geological 
Society. 

The collection was completed, but Dr. Beede went blind with glaucoma before the correlation could be done. 

In 1940, not yet 70, Dr. Beede fell down a flight of stairs, broke a thigh and died of shock. 

By all surviving accounts, Dr. Beede was a gentle and kindly man, very intelligent and well-liked by those who 
knew him. As a scientist on a salary, he never became wealthy or famous. But he and countless others like him are 
among those whose accomplishments help create the fabric of history and the prospering of civilization. They may 
fade into the silent mists of time, but they should not be forgotten. 
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Member Owned-- 


CONCHO VALLEY ELECTRIC We Care! 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 


2530 Pulliam St. 
P.O. Box 20130 
San Angelo, TX 76903 


SERVING COUNTIES OF: 
COKE, CONCHO, GLASSCOCK, IRION, 
MITCHELL, NOLAN, REAGAN, 
RUNNELS, STERLING, 

TOM GREEN 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF 
CONCHO VALLEY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC. 


SIGNED 5-21-1940 
APPROVED _ 5-24-1940 -- Wm. Richardson 
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_ Cornelison. At age eleven he delivered papers in downtown San Angelo. He 


Floyd Cornelison, 3rd from Left 


Two Children: 


Dr. Floyd S. Cornelison, Jr., Psychiatrist, b. 1918. 
(1) Married Erwina Bode (Div.) 
Daughter - Ann Cornelison (Dennis) 
(2) Married Ruth Williams 


Dr. Joe Lee Cornelison (1920-1988) Obstetrics & Gynecology in San Melinda McCullough 


Angelo. Married Frances Goericke of Bishop, Tex 
Four Children: Joe Hubbard Cornelison 
Judy Cornelison Cooke 
Jane Cornelison McCullough 
Jim Cornelison 


In Memory of 


My Grandparents 
Boone L. and Ella W. Coulter 


(Owner of Coulter’s Arcade — 
First Variety Store in San Angelo) 


and 


In Memory of 


My Father 
C.A. (Doug) Fairbanks 


1902-1971 
(Grocer and Realtor) 


By Ralph Preston Fairbanks 


A Tribute to 


The Floyd S. Cornelison 
Family 


Floyd S. Cornelison Nannie Lee Brewer 
1890-1978 1897-1973 
Born Knickerbocker, Tex. Born in Kenny, Tex. 


Floyd Cornelison was one of ten children born to Ben F. and Virginia Higgins 


was 17 years old when he borrowed $100.00 and started Cornelison Bros. Dry 
Cleaning which he ran for almost 60 years. He married Nannie Lee Brewer in 
San Angelo in 1914. He served as treasurer of the First Baptist Church for over 
30 years and was a charter member of the Kiwanis Club. 


Four Grandchildren: 


Alex Cooke Il 
Kimberely Cooke 


Carrie McCullough 


Family members buried in Fairmount Cemetery 
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Survived floods, depression and several wars 


History of Mrs. Boehme’s Holsum Bakery, Inc. 


The Texas Bakery was founded by ar ie 2 
the late William James Boehme in = ik. 
1913 and located at 132 North : 


Chadbourne. 
In 1915, the bakery moved to 218 oI ; 

South Chadbourne and in 1917, it 

moved to 30 West Beauregard. A year 

later, in 1918, it moved to 30 West 

Concho, and in 1921 it relocated to 14 

South Chadbourne. 
The business moved west across the 

North Concho River to its present 

location at 1315 Colorado in 1925. 
In 1921, the name changed to Texas 

Baking Company, and another name 

change was made in 1925 to Angelo 

Heights Bakery. It became known as 

Boehme’s Butter-Nut Bakery in 1929. 

Mr. Boehme died in 1935, and 10 

years later the name was changed to ne 1 ey, ate “ 

Mrs. Boehme’s Bakery. In 1956, the : aan aa SF Se A 

business became known as Mrs. FIRSTBAKERY Mr. W.J. Boehme, far right, along with Hugh Rankin, left, and Elmer 


Boehme’s Holsum B akery. Hudson, middle, at work in the original Texas Bakery, which is now Mrs. Boehme’s Holsum 
: Bakery, Inc. There were only three employees in the first bakery. 
Even though she had no experience 


in the business world, through Mrs. DeLaney became President/General of only two independently owned 
Boehme’s perseverance, she was able Manager. Following his father’s death, single facility wholesale bakeries in 
to successfully operate andexpandthe N. Graham DeLaney, III became Texas. 
bakery and rear and educate two President/General Manager and While the first years were a 
daughters, Margaret and Elsie. continues to operate the plant. struggle for existence, the small 
In 1947, after military service in At the beginning, the bakery had three bakery became stronger and 
World War II, Neill G. DeLaney, Jr. employees and a horse-drawn delivery prospered. With much hard work, 
(Elsie’s husband) became associated wagon. In January, 1990, Mrs. Boehme’s dedication and loyalty, the business 
with Mrs. Boehme’s Bakery in the Holsum Bakery, Inc. had approximately _ has survived several wars, a serious 
manufacturing facility. At Mrs. 140 employees, some 40 routes and depression, floods and droughts. 
Boehme’s death in 1955, Neill covereda 150-mile radius. It remains one 


rk 


i x A \2 | z 
William James Boehme Mary Lydia Boehme Neill G. DeLaney, Jr. N. Graham DeLaney, III 
1890-1935 1893-1955 1920-1984 
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In Memory of Mr. and Mrs. William James Boehme 


Married in Bryan, Texas in 1912 
and moved to San Angelo, Texas. 
He started Texas Baking Co. in 
1913, which later became Mrs. 
Boehme’s Holsum Bakery, Inc. 


Three Children: 
Margaret Mary Boehme (1913-) 
m. William F. Drake, Jr. 
Otto William Boehme (1915-28) 
Elsie Marie Boehme (1921-) 
m. Neill Graham DeLaney, Jr. 


Three Grandchildren: 
Mary Boehme Drake 
m. Michael Underwood Ellington 
Margaret Jane Drake 
Neill Graham DeLaney, III 


Mary Lydia Boriskie m. Mary Jane Higginbotham Wells William James Boehme 
1893-1955 . 1890-1935 
Born in College Station, Texas Three Great-Grandchildren: Born in Bryan, Texas 


Brazos County Cally Maria Ellington Brazos County 
Michael Underwood Ellington, Jr. 


Natalie Jane Wells 
m. Charles Edward Arledge 
Family members buried in Fairmount Cemetery 


IN MEMORY OF OUR “We Start At The Top” 
PARENTS 


GERTIE LORAI NE teste H ATATO R | U M 


CHARLES DAVID 


HAGERTY HAGERTY 
(1891-1947) (1884-1958) HAT SHOP 
Born In Clarksburg, W. VA Born In Sardis, W. VA 


Married at Oakland, Maryland, June 8,1912. Drilled AN D 
one of the first “Manilla line days” wells in the Rosedale 


Mountains, Calhoun County, W. Virginia. All equipment W E ST E R N W E A R 


and logs used were delivered by oxen. Came to Texas 
during the oil boom and settled around Cisco and 


Eastland in 1919. He was an independent oil contractor SINCE 1948 THE HATATORIUM HAS 
for 38 years in Texas. OFFERED THE FINEST 


Children: IN HAT CLEANING 
Homer W. Hagerty (July 18, 1913) - md. Tincy Hunt 


Edna Virginia Hagerty (June 11,1915) - md. Ed E. ‘ 
Kinsey ‘i aa Only Hat Factory in San Angelo 
Mary Catherine Hagerty (Sept. 5,1917) - md. Tom C. 
99 
Hunt Makers of the “ANGELO” Hat 
Dorothy Louise (Peggy) Hagerty (Aug. 4, 1926) - 
md. Anon A. Hamby 


Family members buried in Fairmount Cemetery THE H ATATORIUM 


By Mary K. Hunt, Arlon and Peggy Hamby San Angelo, Texas 
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Advancing nto lhe Future 


With The Latest Technology We fl aie Cae 
Rated #1 Manufacturer || 


Are Looking Forward To For The past 11 Years | 
Continuing Our Service To You 


Canon NP Copiers 


LASER COLOR COPIERS -Facsimiles 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT ; 
SERVICE & SUPPLIES Laser Printers 


First Day Service Typewriters & Calculators 


Response From 
Canon " sis : : 
Factory Trained : Public: Copying & Faxing 
Technicians 


Cactus Copy pee oe 


OWNED & MANAGED BY SCARLET GOSS LEWIS & KATHLEEN HILL GOSS 


DeCOTY COFFEE COMPANY 


When C.T. Ducote Sr. and his son Curry pitched 
a tent on the banks of the Concho River in 1929, 
they had an old coffee roaster, the major asset of 
what they called the Concho Coffee Company. 
From these humble beginnings, the family sold 
their ‘Red Triangle’ brand name coffee to grocery 
stores in the San Angelo area. 

C.T. soon discovered that people in West Texas 
had trouble spelling and pronouncing his Cajun 
surname and tended to spell it the way it sounded, 
‘DeCoty’. When the company was renamed 
DeCoty Coffee Company, the family decided to 
market their product to restaurants and cafes in 
West Texas instead of grocery stores. The “Red 
Triangle’ brand name was dropped in favor of the 
name ‘Western Gold’. 

The success of the restaurant brand surprised 
even the optimistic Ducotes. The company moved 
from its original building in 1931 to the 500 block 
of South Chadbourne, then to East Avenue K in 
1932, and to 908 South Chadbourne in 1934. 
Concho Coffee Company seemed unable to get 
settled into a new plant before the growing 
operation needed larger facilities. 

In June, 1937, DeCoty Coffee Company moved 
into a 12,500 square foot plant at 618 South 
Chadbourne, which at the time of its opening was 
the largest manufacturing plant in San Angelo. 
Approximately 80,000 pounds of coffee per month 
were being roasted at the new location. This was 
an 800 percent increase from the original 1000 
pounds per month average just eight years before. 
More than just coffee was being sold by the 
expanding business at this time. Cooks in the 
restaurants began asking for spices and other 


goods. 


Warehouses were built in Odessa in 1956 and 
Austin in 1958 to serve as distribution hubs in 
the company’s vast trade area which stretches 
from Eastern New Mexico to Houston and from 
Wichita Falls to the Rio Grande. 

The large plant on South Chadbourne 
housed DeCoty Coffee Company for 27 years 
of steady, rapid growth. In 1962, the company 
diversified its customer service abilities to 
include installation and service of coffee 
brewing equipment. By June, 1964, large and 
more modernized facilities were necessary 
once again. The business then moved to its 
present location at 1920 Austin Street. The 
new 30,000 square foot facility was designed 
for increased production and warehousing 
capabilities. The plant handles over 2 million 
pounds of coffee a year. 

Diversification has been instrumental to the 
company’s growth. Teas, spices, dry food 
mixes and non-carbonated beverages are 
included in the DeCoty line. Retail outlets 
were developed in Austin and San Angelo 
within the warehouses to accommodate the 
growing need for DeCoty’s coffees, teas and 
spices in the home. In addition to restaurants, 
the company’s customers include offices, 
institutions, national franchises, fast-food 
operations and specialty shops. 

From the early beginnings, DeCoty Coffee 
Company has been proud of its loyal employees, 
many of whom have given 30 to 45 years of 
service with the company. The commitment of 


Curry Ducote at the top to everyone involved in 


producing the finest coffees, teas and spices 


available keeps true to the company’s motto: “All 
the World Talks It Over... Over DeCoty Coffee.” 
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ETHICON _g 
a Gohmron «fohwron company WORKING TOGETHER s™ 


HOMER and VIOLA 


DeSHAZO 
Golden Wedding Anniversary, 1962 


In memory of my parents, Homer and 
Viola Boykin DeShazo, who spent 26 years 
in the Scherz Community. 


Dorothy Lee Clements 


“UNCLE BOB” HEWITT 


cast a long shadow in his years as sheriff of 


Tom Green County. We remember the 
pioneering spirit he shared with his wife, 
Josie Vollentine, and his children, J.R. and 
May Hewitt, Marie and Barney Barnett. 


Fondly dedicated to a vigorous life by 

Granddaughter — Jo Lu Barnett Speer; Great 
Grandchildren — Robert M. Speer, III, 
Donald Hewitt Speer, Constance Barnett 
Speer Greiner, Susan Speer Sutton, Cynthia 
Speer; Great Grandchildren — Amy Speer, 
Matthew Barnett Speer, Andrew Speer, Aaron 
Sutton, Christopher Sutton, Lauren Greiner, 


Jordan Greiner. 


A TRIBUTE TO 
HAGAN — MITCHELL 


Warren B. Hagan — 1891-1954 
Married in 1917 
Margaret Guynette Mitchell —1892-1933 
Both born in Macon, Missouri 


Warren did undergraduate work — 
finished Law School at 
University of Missouri in Columbia, Missouri 


Margaret attended Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri 


Both moved to San Angelo, Texas in 1927. 
Warren was an independent oil operator 
Margaret was active in D.A.R.. and Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church 


Warren lived many years in the St. Angelus Hotel 
Two Children are: 


Barbara (1918-) m. Harry S. Williams 
Marion (1922-) m. James N. Concannon 


FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
SAN ANGELO 


On August 17, 1882 the Concho National Bank became the first chartered bank in Tom Green County, located on the 
southeast corner of Concho and Oakes. Members of the board of directors were James Upton, Philip C. Lee, Eugene 
Cartlege, William E. Ellis, William Childress and Leasel B. Harris, who was the principal organizer and president. The capital 
stock was $50,000. 

George E. Webb, who came from New York for health reasons, served as president from 1896 until his death in 1936. He 
was called the dean of West Texas bankers and was president of the Texas Bankers Assn. in 1900. 

The bank moved to the southeast corner of Chadbourne and Beauregard in 1884, and became First National Bank in 1902. 

In 1959 Houston oilman Michel T. Halbouty purchased control of the bank and became board chairman. William J. “Bill” 
Reed, a Houston banker, was elected president. C.R. Hallmark, the previous president and Clarence Webb, son of George 
Webb, became vice chairman. 

In January 1962, the bank had a gala open house for its new building at 124 W. Beauregard. Bill Reed became ill and left 
the bank March 1, 1967 and died in July. Bank deposits doubled to $33.9 million during his eight years as president. Tom L. 
Williams succeeded him. 

March 21, 1974 the bank was purchased by the First City Bancorporation of Texas, Inc. holding company of Houston. Its 
name changed to First City National Bank of San Angelo in May 1977. 

The bank had a historic celebration of its 100th anniversary in 1982 with many events over several weeks. 

Randall McDonald was elected president in August 1987 and continues in that capacity. First City has contributed greatly to 
San Angelo’s colorful history. 


HOELSCHER PUMP 
and SUPPLY 


Hoelscher Pump and Supply was started by P. C. 
Hoelscher and his son Calvin in 1951. The drought 
had already begun and was well into the second year. 
Many farmers in the Wall and Veribest areas were 
turning to irrigation to water their crops. P. C. and 
Calvin began repairing irrigation pumps and testing 
wells for their neighbors. Their work soon became 
known beyond Tom Green County. They helped to 
develop the area south of Garden City and Midland 
in Glasscock and Reagan Counties. 

For the first few years, a “gin pole” was used to 
pull and set pumps until the first winch truck was 
purchased in 1955. Calvin Hoelscher purchased his 
first drilling rig in 1957. P. C. and Calvin continued 


0.C. Fisher remembers: the business together until P. C. retired in 1970. After 


DELL HIGNETT | 2c aren Mictaet began onking 
in the business. After graduation in 1974, Michael 


took over the drilling. The business is now into the 
Born — October 4, 1902 third generation with Michael continuing the well 


Died — April 29, 1989 drilling and pump repair. 
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50th Wedding Anniversary of Clara and Charles Benckenstein (seated) 
(L to R, back row): Frederick, Peter, Stephen and Margaret 
September 30, 1989 


HELBING - COUCH 


Dr. Arlington Helbing, Sr. was born in 1880 to Dr. G. Helbing and Anna Van Ettin Helbing in Pemberville, 
Ohio. 

He finished medical school in 1908 in St. Louis, practiced in North Texas, met and married Ruby Mae 
Couch in 1911. Five children were born to them. He lived in Dallas, then moved to Barnhart in 1914 where 
he practiced and owned a drugstore. 

Ruby Mae was born June 27, 1880 in Crockett County to Stephen Edmond Couch and Beulah Benton 
Barbee Couch. 

Both were very active in church and community affairs. They moved to San Angelo in 1930, but continued 
to run the Barnhart drugstore. They sold the Barnhart business in 1945. Dr. Helbing ,was physician from San 
Angelo to the Santa Fe Railroad. 

Children were: 

1. Arlington, Jr., born November 22, 1913. In 1939 he married Helen Lehmberg of Mason, Texas, 

(b. August 10, 1916). Their children were Sheila (b. 1943 and married Guy Darden); Daniel Howard 
(b. 1947 and married Sandra Coates; Arlington Edmond (b. 1952 and married Chery] Seidand). 

2. Clara Lee, born 1916 in Barnhart. She married Charles Haight Benckenstein (born 1918) in 1939. Their 
children were Stephen Couch (b. 1941); Leonard Frederick (b. 1944); Margaret Alma (b. 1945); and 
Stanley Peterson (b. 1949). 

3. Stephen Couch, born 1927, married Ellen Saylors. 

4. Anna Edmond, deceased. 

5. Mary Frances, deceased. Both daughters are buried in Fairmount Cemetery. 

Grandchildren of Clara and Charles Benckenstein are Stephen Charles, Christina Kay, Will Gibson Pettus, 
Kimberley Ann, Shannon Elaine, Norma, and Janet Winger. 


In Memory of 


ARLEY GUESS 


W. Arley Guess was born February 17, 1910, at Trickham, Coleman County, Texas, to Egbert Meaders 
Guess and Patience Elizabeth Miller Guess. His brothers and sisters were Martin Edward Guess and 
Mary Guess Turnbow, who were born in Bell County, Texas; and Clifford Wallace Guess and Lila Mae 
Guess Holland, both born in Coleman County, Texas. 

Arley graduated from Bogota High School as Salutatorian and moved to Tom Green County in 1932, 
when the Great Depression was in full swing. Lila and Arley worked at Duckworth Grocery on East 
Avenue K. In 1933, he bought a Magnolia service station on Avenue K near Lone Wolf Bridge. Later, 
in 1945, he erected a larger station on Oakes Street and Washington Drive, where he was successful 
for 31 years. Then he entered politics. In 1964, he successfully ran against five Democrats and two 
Republicans for County Commissioner in Precinct 1. 

Arley loved history, government, and all sports. He enjoyed people and was active in civic affairs, 
Rotary, Lions Club, Masons, and First Christian Church. He coached Little League baseball, YMCA 
basketball and football, and played softball in Lions Club Park. He loved the rivers, lakes, and hunting 
in the fall. 

As County Commissioner, he worked for redistricting, re-evaluation of taxes countywide, road 
improvement in rural areas. library improvement, any project to improve highways. He faced each 
problem and issue head-on, for five terms, 20 years. He served from January 1, 1965, through December 
31, 1984, and died six weeks later, February 14, 1985. He was buried in Lawnhaven Cemetery, south 
of San Angelo, Texas. 

Arley’s wife, Belle Guess, is still alive. 

Submitted by Belle Guess 
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Tribute to 
BELLE GUESS 


i . 


Belle Fisher and Arley Guess were married June 10, 1936. Belle was born July 30, 1917, in 
Haskell County, Texas, to Andrew Donnithan Fisher, a farmer, and Norah Elizabeth Jones Fisher. 
Belle graduated from Lubbock High School in 1936. She had four brothers: Howard S., a marine, 
a pilot and businessman; Walter J., who served in the U.S. Naval Air Force, being at Pearl Harbor, 
December 7, 1941; Lloyd R., who served in the U.S. Army Air Force; and J. Wesley Fisher, U.S. 
Naval Air Force, all in World War II. Belle’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, and two brothers, Walter 
J. and Lloyd R. Fisher, are buried in Rose Hill Cemetery east of Fort Worth, Texas. 

Belle was a homemaker who participated in civic affairs. She was active in PTA in Fort Concho 
and Glenmore elementary schools, Edison Jr. High, and San Angelo High School, serving as 
president several times. She was a member of San Angelo Chapter #10, Order of the Eastern Star, 
and first president of the Social Order of the Beauceant. She was an active member of First Christian 
Church for many years. She worked with Brownies and Cub Scouts, and helped at Little League 
Baseball, keeping score and announcing. Whatever group Arley coached, she helped. She was a 
member of the San Angelo Woman’s Club and Las Hermanas Study Club, after her children were 
gone. 

Arley and Belle had four children: Doris Arlelle, who attended San Angelo Jr. College and married 
Edward P. Brininstool, Lt. Col, USAF/Retired; Harold Glynn, B.A., B.D. from Texas Christian 
University and D.D. from Brite Divinity School; Howard R., San Angelo Jr. College and Stephen 
F, Austin in Nacogdoches, B.A.; and Charles A., San Angelo Jr. College, University of Arkansas, 
and University of Houston, B.A. Howard R. and Charles A. served in the Vietnam conflict. 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


PAUL B. HUDMAN, SR. 
1908-1963 
Owner, Paul Hudman Drug Store 1945-1963 
City Commission, 1954-1956 


Mayor of San Angelo, 1960-1962 
By Paul B. Hudman, Jr. 


ENOCH and LILLIAN JOHNSON 


Lillian Weatherred Johnson 
Born in Hill County, Tx 
June 22, 1887 


Enoch Mather Johnson, Sr. 
Born in Erath County, Tx 
July 25, 1884 


“E.M.” and Lillian were married in San Angelo, Tx, April 12, 1910. 

E.M. Johnson moved to San Angelo as a 16 year old with his mother, Rebecca and sister, Alma. In 1907 he founded the 
Household Furniture Co. which grew to cover almost an acre of floor space by 1951. In 1925, E.M. and Alma established the 
Johnson Funeral Home. He owned ranch land where he enjoyed growing a pecan orchard. E.M. served as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1929 & 1930 and participated as a community charities member for 12 years. 

Lillian Weatherred Johnson was a talented woman interested in art & music. In San Angelo, she contributed to community 
musical & theatrical productions as well as the Camp Fire Girls. Later in Dallas, she became prolific in music composition. She 
was active in the Daughters of the Republic of Texas & the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Children 

Alma Nadine Johnson Seeligson 
Born Tom Green County 
February 2, 1914 

Married Harry G. Seeligson 


E.M. Johnson, Jr. 

Born Tom Green County 
April 23, 1917 

Married Grace Edwards 


Francis Louise Johnson Dinn 
Born Tom Green County 
February 5, 1919 

Married James Rankin Dinn 


Lillian Weatherred Johnson died in Dallas, Texas on 
April 25, 1972. She is buried at Hillcrest Memorial 
Park in Dallas. 


Grandchildren 

Henry Seeligson 

John Michael Seeligson 
Suzanne Seeligson Nash 
Sherri Marie Seeligson Pilcher 


Brian Weatherred Johnson 
Carol Ann Johnson Marcus 
Dianne Lynne Johnson Gonzalez 


James Rankin Dinn, Jr. 
Alan Frederick Dinn 
Sarah Frances Dinn Dunckel 


E.M. Johnson died in San Angelo on December 18, 
1973. He is buried in Fairmount Cemetery, San 
Angelo. 
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W.E. Kimrey, Sr. 
Ruth Kimrey 


e 


B. 1893 D. January 4, 1979 
B. 1905 D. June 11, 1988 


With Love and Admiration for our "arents 


W.E. Kimrey, Jr 


J.G. “Stormy” Kimrey 


A.J. KOLLMYER & SON MACHINE and EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


22 East Avenue B about 1955 


A.J. KOLLMYER & SON opened for business in San Angelo October 
20, 1937 at 12 West College Avenue. In 1940 property on East Avenue 
B was purchased and plans were made for a new shop building. World 
War II delayed construction but in 1946 Albert John Kollmyer and Son, 
Harry, began the new shop building. On June 22, 1947, shortly before 
the building was completed, A.J. Kollmyer died. His son, Harry, continued 
the business that his father had helped him build. 

Harry Kollmyer, a machinist by trade, saw a need in the post war 
construction boom for air compressors and air tools of various types and 
began to specialize in the rental, sale, and repair of this equipment. During 
the late 1940's he built a number of Model A Ford air compressors for 
area contractors, ranchers, and tire stores as well as his own rental fleet. 
These units were a dependable and economical source of compressed 
air for many years. The lessons he learned opening for business in the 
heart of the depression would guide Harry Kollmyer throughout his 
business life. Whenever he spoke of those lean pre-war years in San 
Angelo, he always mentioned the help and support he received from his 
father. 


Harry and Cleo Kollmyer’s two sons, Steve and Joe, grew up in the 
business and joined their father after college. A.J. KOLLMYER & SON 
celebrated its 50th anniversary October 20, 1987, still serving the 
compressed air needs of West Texas Business and Industry with the 
latest in air compressor technology backed up by personal attention to 
customer service. 


- a ee = >: we | 
Air Compressors — Its almost fantastic over there in A.J. KOLLMYER & 
SON MACHINE AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY. Big Harry Kollmyer 
works on the big machine in this picture and little Steve Kollmyer handles the 
little one the large compressor is a 315 CFM diesel driven portable.It was 
completely rebuilt by Kollmyer. It belongs to Yakirna & Gilbert Contractors 
quarrying all the rocks for the North Concho Darn rip rap. The small 
compressor was built by Kollmyer for a rancher to use in painting, livestock 
spraying. inflating tires and doing other chores. 
(Photo by Blondy Cross April 4. 1950) 
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IN MEMORIAM - LT (jg) KENNETH LEON KOLLMYER, USN 


LT Gg) KENNETH LEON KOLLMYER, USN 


When A.J. Kollmyer went to work that Saturday morning he had no 
way of knowing he was opening for business in Keokuk, Iowa for the 
last time. KOLLMYER & TALBOT had been in business since June 
10, 1891, almost 51 years. His thoughts that morning, March 14, 1942, 
must have been of his family scattered across the globe. There was a 
daughter in Indianapolis, his wife spending the winter with his oldest 
son Harry in San Angelo, Texas, and especially his youngest son, Kenny, 
fighting the Japanese half way around the world. There had been no 
word from Ken for almost a month. When he first saw the Western 
Union boy he must have remembered how Ken had always sent him a 
telegram on his birthday or father’s day, but March 14 was neither of 
these. He opened the envelope quickly and read “your son, Lt (jg) 
Kenneth Leon Kollmyer, USN, is missing following action in the 
performance of his duty and in the service of his country.” With that 
news Albert John Kollmyer closed his business in Keokuk and moved 
to San Angelo to join his wife and son, Harry. Mr. and Mrs. Kollmyer 
purchased the home at 421 West Beauregard where they would wait in 
vain for word that their son was a POW. 

The order to abandon ship came at 25 minutes past midnight, 1 March 
1942, two miles off the northwest coast of Java. The Heavy Cruiser 
USS HOUSTON (CA-30) alone now against a Japanese invasion fleet 
had made her last stand against the Imperial Japanese Navy. Thirteen 
Japanese Cruisers and Destroyers were still pouring shells and torpedoes 
into the crippled HOUSTON afraid that she might somehow escape 
them. At 45 minutes past midnight, survivors in the water watched as 
the USS HOUSTON, still under heavy Japanese gunfire, rolled slowly 
to starboard and sank in the Java Sea. The last they saw of her in the 
glare of Japanese searchlights were the American Colors still flying 
from her mainmast. 

Over one thousand Americans sailed HOUSTON into Sunda Strait 
that night. Every one of them was killed or captured. Only 360 were 
taken prisoner of war by the Japanese. Of the 651 men who were lost, 
at least 150 were seen alive by the survivors in the water in life jackets 
and on life rafts including Lt. (jg) Kollmyer. He vanished in that perilous 
predawn darkness like so many others never to be seen again. The 
time, place, and manner of his death is known only to God. 


Kenneth Leon Kollmyer was born January 27, 1917 in Keokuk, 
Iowa. He was appointed to the United States Naval Academy from 
the first district of Iowa in 1935. He received his commission 1 
June 1939 and reported for duty aboard the USS HOUSTON 20 
June 1939. In 1940 when the HOUSTON was designated Flagship 
- Asiatic Fleet, Ensign Kollmyer volunteered for Asiatic duty and 
went to the Philippines with her. He was listed as Missing in Action 
as of 1 March 1942 when his ship was reported overdue and 
presumed lost. He was officially presumed to be dead 15 December 
1945. He was awarded the Purple Heart and a Presidential Unit 
Citation (USS HOUSTON). Kenny’s name appears on the Tablets 
of the Missing of the Manila American Cemetery and Memorial, 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines, in the memorial section of the 
Keokuk National Cemetery just 4 blocks from where he was born 
and raised, on the memorial wall at the Admiral Nimitz State 
Historical Park in Fredericksburg, on the USS HOUSTON bell 
monument in Sam Houston Park in downtown Houston, in 
Fairmount Cemetery between the graves of his Mother and Father, 
and at the Naval Academy in the memorial room in Bancroft hail 
beneath Commodore Perry’s battle flag flown at the Battle of Lake 
Erie (1813) that bears the slogan of the United States Navy followed 
to the bitter end by the men of the USS HOUSTON. 


PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION USS HOUSTON CA-30 
“For outstanding performance against enemy Japanese forces in 
the Southwest Pacific from December 7. 1941 to February 28, 
1942. At sea almost constantly, often damaged but self- 
maintaining, the Houston kept the sea. She maneuvered superbly 
and with deadly anti-aircraft fire repulsed the nine-plane-Japanese 
bombing squadrons attacking a troop convoy under her escort. 
Later, in company with other Allied ships, she engaged a powerful 
enemy force, carried the brunt of the action with her two remaining 
eight-inch turrets and aided in damaging and routing two enemy 
heavy cruisers from the line of battle. On February 28, the Hous- 
ton went down, gallantly fighting to the last against overwhelming 
odds. She leaves behind her an inspiring record of valiant and 
distinguished service” 


Read more about it: 


THE GHOST THAT DIED AT SUNDA STRAIT by Walter 
Winslow. U.S. Naval Institute Press, 1984 


THE LAST BATTLE STATION by Duane Schultz. St. Martins 
Press, 1985 


MARGARET J. KOLLMYER 
1885-1952 
GOLD STAR MOTHER 


AJ. KOLLMYER 
1882-1947 
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John D. & Mary Jane (Pruett) Scott 


John D. Scott was born 28 Nov. 1836, to William F. Scott and Mary (Fredrick) Scott in 
Kingston, Ross County, Ohio. John served in the Civil War for Ohio. Soon after the war, | 
John’s first wife died and he came to Fort McKavett, Menard County, TX; then to Fort 
Concho in Tom Green County, TX, about 1878. John Scott married (date unknown) Mary 
Jane Pruett, born 23 Aug. 1849, to William and Michel Pruett in Gentry County, MO. 

John and Mary Scott had eleven children: 1. Andrew Frank Scott, b: 22 Sep 1866, Iowa; 
2. Seymore Scott, b: 22 Jun 1868, Iowa; 3. Maud Scott, b: 30 Jun 1870, Abilene, Taylor 
Co., TX; 4. Charles B. Scott, b: 11 Feb 1872, TX; 5. William F. Scott, b: 24 Mar 1874, Fort 
McKavett, Menard Co., TX; 6. Stella Scott, b: 13 Mar 1876, Fort McKavett, Menard Co., 
TX; 7. Lillie Mabel Scott, b: 2 Jul 1878, Tom Green Co., TX; 8. John Peter Scott, b: 17 Aug 
1881, Ben Ficklin, Tom Green Co., TX; 9. Samuel Tilden Scott, b: 17 Apr 1884; 10. Mary 
Pruett Scott, b: 2 Dec 1887; 11. Clara Jane Scott, b: 23 Apr 1889, all in Tom Green Co., 
TX. 

John and Mary Scott had a Deed Record for land in the Village of Ben Ficklin, Tom 
Green County, TX dated 17 Feb. 1882. The family story states John D. Scott drove a 
stagecoach for Fort Concho. Recorded in the ‘Stalkin’ Kin Genealogy booklet, John D. 
Scott housed prisoners in his home until the Ben Ficklin Jail was finished. During the Ben 
Ficklin flood of 1882, the Scott home was flooded, but not washed away. The family Bible 
was laying on top of the Singer sewing machine, and the flood water stopped just before it 
reached the Bible. After the 1882 flood, John and Mary moved to a farm near Knickerbocker, 
and John farmed and freighted vegetables and fruit to Fort Concho. 

Mary (Pruett) Scott died 31 Jul 1905, and John D. Scott died 15 Sep. 1917 in San Angelo, TX and are buried in the Cleveland Cemetery on 
Trickham Road south of Santa Anna, in Coleman County, TX. 

Son, John Peter Scott, was a resident of Tom Green County all his life and farmed an irrigated tract of land one mile north of Christoval on the 
South Concho River. John Peter married Louise “Lou” Pearl Jennings, (b: 4 Nov 1882 in Bertram, Burnett County, TX), on 6 Aug 1905, in Tom 
Green County. 

John Peter and Lou Scott had four children: 1. Sudie (Scott) Taylor, b: 26 May 1908; 2. John Wilburn Scott, b: 14 Jul 1909; 3. Thelma Lillie 
(Scott) Calcote, b: 4 Jan. 1914; 4. Alta Louise (Scott) McGaughey, b: 27 May 1918. All the children of John Peter and Lou Scott were born in 
Tom Green County. 

Alta Scott, met a cowboy working on the Door Key Ranch near their farm, and she fell in love with James Franklin McGaughey, Jr. Frank and 
Alta were married on 11 Mar 1934, in San Angelo, TX. 

John P. Scott sold his Christoval farm and bought a farm across from San Angelo Water Works Dam near Paint Rock Road. In the early 1940’s, 
Goodfellow Air Force Base began expanding. There was a great need for homes for military families. John Peter Scott and his son, John W. Scott 
divided the farm up and built homes. Several streets in the Bel-Air Addition were named for members of the Scott family. 

Submitted by Mrs. Ronald D. McGaughey, San Angelo, Texas. 


John Peter Scott and Lou (Jennings) Scott - ca. 1910 


In Loving Memory of My Father 
EDGAR BERNARD ARNETT 


Bernard (1895 - 1956), as he was known by his Texas family and 
friends, was born in Burnet County, Texas, to Cullen Curlee (C. C.) and 
Mary Arnett. The family, then including Bernard and two sisters, moved 
to the Pulliam ranch, Tom Green County in 1899. After two more sisters 
joined the family, all moved to San Angelo in 1910. Bernard completed 
the 8th grade in San Angelo public schools, later attending San Angelo 
Business College. 

In World War I, he enlisted in the Army, becoming a Master Sergeant 
and later a 2" Lieutenant. Although requesting overseas duty, he was 
retained in the United States, serving at several military bases. 

After the war, he studied accounting and became a CPA. Joining the 
CPA firm of Ernst & Ernst (now called Ernst & Young) in San Francisco 
in 1922. 

In 1924, Bernard married Greta Greenwood, a Canadian woman he had met while on work assignment in 
Victoria, B. C. They had two sons, Robert Dean and Donald Cullen. 

In 1928, Bernard was transferred to Seattle to open an office for Ernst & Ernst. Later he became a partner 
in the firm and lived in Seattle the remainder of his life. 

Bernard was a devoted family man who enjoyed bird hunting with his sons and golf with his friends. 

By Robert D. Arnett 
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CBS ® SAN ANGELO 


Jewell Television Corporation 


KLST-TV (KTXL-TV) Channel 8 in San 
Angelo, TX, signed-on the air at 7:00 p.m. 
on July 6, 1953. Port Bludworth of 
Brownwood, TX, and A.D. “Army” Rust of 
San Angelo (West-Tex Broadcasting Com- 
pany) were the original owners. Transfer of 
74% to KGKL and R.H. Simmons was ap- 
proved by the FCC on March 13, 1957. On 
March 25, 1959, transfer of 49% from 
KGKL to Big Spring Broadcasting Company 
was granted. Transfer to Westex TV Com- 
pany as owners was approved by the FCC 
on December 4, 1962. Sale to T.B. Lanford 
(Jewell Television Corporation) by Houston 
H. and Edward H. Harte and A.L. Hall was 
approved January 20, 1971. 

Since its origin, KLST-TV has had three sets of call letters: KTXL-TV, KCTV, and KLST- 
TV. In 1983, the CBS affiliate in Kansas City, MO, purchased the KCTV call letters and 
Channel 8 conducted a viewer contest to establish a new set of call letters. The change to 
KLST was made May 6, 1983. The original tower and antenna was 435 feet high and is still 
located at the studio facility at 2800 Armstrong. A new 1500 foot tower, antenna, and trans- 
mitter was built in 1981 near Eola, TX, at a cost of $1.7 million dollars. As a result, cover- 
age increased from 13 to 20 counties 

From its origin, KLST has been a CBS network affiliate. It converted from black and 
white to color in 1971; monaural to stereo sound in 1988; established “live remote” capabil- 
ity and installed a direct land-line to Simmons Cable TV in 1989. 

Today, KLST-TV has a staff of 73 people (64 full-time and 9 part-time) with an annual 
payroll of over 1.3 million dollars. KLST broadcasts 28 newscasts per week, 5 each week- 
day and 3 on weekends, delivering household ratings and shares that dominate any and all 
stations throughout West Texas. KLST-TV’s commitment to news, public affairs and local 
programming make it “the station” of the Concho Valley that “you can count on.” 


2800 Armstrong San Angelo, TX 76903 915/949-8800 


M.L. LEDDY’S BOOT & SADDLERY 


M.L. Leddy’s is far more than just a store. It is a West Texas tradition that began in 1922 
when M.L. Leddy set up his small boot and shoe repair shop in the back of John T. 
Schaeg Saddle & Harness Shop in Brady. 

From that modest beginning, hard work and extraordinary products created the legend 
that became M.L. Leddy’s, the largest producer of handmade boots and saddles in the 
world. 

After a couple of years in the repair business, M.L. bought out the saddle shop and 
began his long association with fine handmade saddles. Although he spent some time 
with other businesses, M.L. returned to leather and in 1936 bought the J.L. Mercer Boot 
Shop in San Angelo. 

He worked with his brothers for several years, but after a time they moved away from 
San Angelo, and he brought in his sons Dale and Hollis and son-in-law Jim Franklin. At 
this point, M.L. Leddy’s & Sons was born. 

M.L. Leddy developed a system of training a specialist in each facet of boot-making, 
with each craftsman doing the work by hand. This “handmade assembly line” is largely 
responsible for Leddy’s longevity in the boot and saddle business. During his life, M.L. 
taught more than 500 people leathercraft. 

He described his boots and saddles as “tough as a bronc, neat as a pin, and easy as 
a rocking chair.” 

Although, the store now stocks western clothing in addition to boots, saddles, and 
other gear, it’s still the boots that brings customers back again and again. Measurements 
for boot customers are kept on file so that customers can just say “Make me a pair like 
the last one.” More than 200,000 measurements are on file. Leddy’s boots are made in 
leathers ranging from domestic calfskin to imported exotics like ostrich and elephant. No 
matter how expensive the boots are, they all fit within M.L.’s philosophy: “They'll remember 
the quality of the product a lot longer than they'll remember what they paid for it.” 

When M.L. Leddy stepped out of active management. Dale, Hollis, and Jim Franklin 
operated the company along the same principles of service and quality set up by M.L. 
Leddy more than 60 years ago. 

In 1981, Jim Franklin, along with his sons Wilson and Rusty and nephew Rod Franklin 
purchased the partnership interests from Dale and Hollis Leddy who now have retired 
and live in San Angelo. After Jim Franklin’s death in 1982, his wife Joyce and their son 
Wilson acquired the entire ownership of the company, which has stores in San Angelo 
and Fort Worth, 

M.L. Leddy’s was built on individual attention, thoughtful service, and product beyond 
compare. That tradition continues. 


Pais ar 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


: it 
MABEL (WILLIAMS) LEDDY MARTIN LUTHER (M.L.) LEDDY 
Feb. 15, 1898 - Sept. 26, 1982 April, 1896 - July 20, 1957 


WILSON AND DEE ANN FRANKLIN 


WITH LOVE AND APPRECIATION 


JOYCE (LEDDY) FRANKLIN JIM FRANKLIN 
May 11, 1929 - Dec. 10, 2000 : March 25, 1926 - Dec. 8, 1982 


FROM WILSON AND DEE ANN FRANKLIN 


TO HONOR: 


COUNTY JUDGE EDD B. KEYES 


Born: February 23, 1907 
Died: January 6, 1987 


County Attorney 1951-1958 
County Judge 1959-1987 


Charles and Billie McDaniel 


In Memory of 
Exa Mullins Lane, 


my mother, who was a great niece of Isaac Mullins—early 
frontier ranchman and government leader of Tom Green County. 
He came to the Republic of Texas from Kentucky in 1836, with 
his father, Charles Mullins. In the 1860’s, he served as captain 
in a Texas Ranger company. The family cattle brand, “IC”, one 
of the most famous in Texas, was registered in seven counties, 
including Tom Green. He purchased land east of San Angelo, 
known as the Mullins Community but later became the town of 
Veribest. He gave land for a school and deeded land for a 
cemetery in 1881, where he and his family are buried. Tribute 
was paid to Isaac Mullins and a marker dedicated to his memory 
in 1973 by Elton Mims of Water Valley. The late Miss Susan 
Miles, historian, wrote an article on his political career (Standard- 
Times, August 29, 1954), “Rough of exterior, nonetheless a 
student, he walked humbly with his God,” she said. 


Submitted by June Livingston—August 1990 


William I. Marschall, Jr. —A Fine Lawyer 
1931 - 1972 


Adah Riedelle Bowder — Daughter of a 


Pioneer Schleicher County Family 
1898 — 1985 


Given by Mr. and Mrs. Mark McLaughlin 
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A MEMORIAL TO 
MR. & MRS. 
CLAUDE 
LINTHICUM 


Claude Linthicum, a Tom Green County 
rancher, was born in East Texas in 1875. He 
married Mary Elizabeth Christian in Tenaha, 
Shelby Co., Texas on April Ist, 1900. Mary 
Elizabeth was born in 1876 in Tenaha, Texas. 
They ranched in Azle, Garden City (where 
Claude and Pat Jackson were partners), Red 
Creek Ranch (on the way to Sweetwater), 
Barnhart, Eldorado, and Arden, Texas. Claude’s 
Arden Ranch was the site of one of the early 

| Fg oil wells in Tom Green County. 

Claude Linthicum and Mary Elizabeth Christian Linthicum Claude and Elizabeth moved to San Angelo, 

Texas in 1920 buying the home of Colonel 

Walsh, a famous banker and Senator, on West Beauregard. When they moved into this home, 

the Beauregard bridge was only a wooden bridge. Later, in 1930, they moved to West Ave J to 

a more “modern” home where they lived until their deaths. This house had been built by 

Robert L. Brown, the father of Ted Brown. Claude traded around 1,000 sheep for Robert 
Brown’s home. Sheep at that time were bringing about $1.00 a head. 

Seven children were born to the Linthicums. These children were: Eugene Harold (Gene) 
Linthicum, Mattie (Sissie) Love Linthicum Van Court, Claude [ler Linthicum, Sara Lois 
Linthicum Demere, and Marguerite (Bobby) Linthicum Borger Dendy, Horace Whitfield 
Linthicum, and Grace Katherine (Topsy) Linthicum Hartgrove. 

Ranching was Claude’s main interest, while crocheting exquisite tablecloths for their 12 
grandchildren and piecing quilts for their 12 great-grandchildren was Elizabeth’s forte. When 
Elizabeth was 82, she was one of the first passengers in San Angelo to fly on a commercial 
airplane here in 1958. Her comment at that time was that she was ready to fly to the moon if a 
spacecraft was invented. 

Claude spent time in the lobby of the Naylor Hotel with other ranchers handling business 
dealings. He also attended the Business Men’s Bible Class, while Elizabeth was active in the 
First Methodist Church where she served as president of her Sunday school class, and chairman 
of her missionary circle. They both told of attending dances with their children at the different 
ranches in Tom Green where fiddlers supplied the music. 

Claude and Elizabeth were married for 63 years with Elizabeth dying in 1963, and Claude in 
1964. 


REMEMBERING 


| | ai of 
W.L. “PETE” LOGAN 


W.L. “Pete” Logan was born February 15, 1900, in Lancaster, Texas. 
He moved with his family to San Angelo in October 1909. 


He was employed by The First National Bank of San Angelo, February 
15, 1923, and remained there until his death December 28, 1962. 


He married Wanda Jean Griggs on November 28, 1936 in Palo Pinto, 
Texas. 


By Wanda Jean Logan 


GEORGE CURTIS MAGRUDER, JUNIOR 
2/14/25 — 6/24/87 


Graduated Texas A&M University — 1950 
Chairman, Miss Wool of America Pageant — 1962 
President, Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers — 1965 
Man of the Year in Texas Agriculture — 1966 
Recipient of Federal Land Bank Gold Medallion — 1967 
Chairman, Wool Committee of ASPC — 1968 


FANNIE C. KING FOREST T. MAXWELL 


(1889-1977) and (1885-1957) 
b. Madison Co., AL b. Rising Star, TX 


Buried-Fairmount Cemetery 
ET. MAXWELL brought his family from Dallas to San Angelo in 1926; house architect Wm. Cameron Lumber Co.; then 
became an independent architect and contractor. He built many fine commercial buildings and residences in San Angelo, 
and ranch homes in West Texas. Mrs. Maxwell was a loving homemaker for their children: 


Elnor M. NORWOOD — SAJC; SMU. Social worker: S.A., WY, PA, SD, NE, AZ 
(1913-) Creates special dolls; Mbr: Intl. Doll Makers Assn. Ch: Bettye Anne; Robert 


George R. MAXWELL — Air Force-WWII; Postal Serv.-Ret.; Art Gal. Mgr; Pro artist-Tchr. 
(1915-) Ch: Dr. Terry Maxwell (ASU); Carol Lynn 


Pauline M. FROST — BusCol; Secy-Bkpr: Texas Wool & Mohair, Wool Growers Central Storage. 
(1917-) Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. Pro artist. CODY, WY-S&L; Tray. Agency; Ch. of Comm; Art Gal. Mgr. 
Jesse W. FROST Taxidermist; Pro artist Ch: Maxwell; Janet 


Mary Winnie M. LOMBARDO — BusCol; Civ. Serv. - Goodfellow; WAC-WWII, LPN 
(1920-) Ch: Michael; Paul; Sharon 


Betty Jane M. ZANS — BA-Sul Ross; MA-Univ. NM; Instituto Allende, MEX. Art tchr: TX, NM, AZ, Taiwan, Italy; Art Gal. Dir-Douglas, AZ 
(1924-) US Army-ret.; Pro photographer. Ch: Ellen Elizabeth 
Robert ZANS 


Forest Ted MAXWELL — SAJC; BusCol; Navy-WWII; GEN. TEL; S.A.& Dist. Mgr. - TN, ret. 
(1927-) Ch: Katherine; William 
Joanne HOBAUGH School Secy: Real Estate-S.A. & TN 


Given by the children 


In Loving Memory 


JAMES R. McCLELLAN (BOB) 
1931 - 1987 


“When I face life’s greatest computer 
I hope it can be told 

that I am spindled and mutilated, 

but I did not fold.” 


Wife: Anita McClellan 

Children: Lyleann McClellan-Hunt 
Jamie and Ricci Woods 
James and Melissa McClellan 

Grandchildren: Amber Hunt 
Jerrod and Tyler Woods 
Logan McClellan 


San Angelo Chief of Police 1974-1976 
Owner: San Angelo Security Service 
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In Loving Memory 


My dad, Henry Claude Murtishaw, was born in Brown County, Texas, 
on June 6, 1889. He moved to Coke County in October, 1891, with his 
parents and two sisters. They came in a covered wagon. Dad never lived 
in Tom Green County, but San Angelo was his trading center all of his 
life. Many times he stayed in the wagon yard in San Angelo when he 
was a youth and as a young man. He died at the age of 67. He was a 
teacher and leader for all his children who loved him. 

Given by Mary Murtishaw Sharp 


My mother, Laura Vera Culp Sharp, 4% ‘ 
lived in San Angelo many years. She < 4, 
loved to make quilts and enjoyed giving 
them to others. She loved God and read 
the Bible. She took all of us boys to church and encouraged and succeeded 
in getting us to join. She reared five boys without help from our dad. 

\ She worked most of her 89 years. She loved us boys more than we deserved. 
_ She was born May 21, 1887 in Coryell County, Texas. 


Henry Claude Murtishaw 


Fondly remembered by Clifford Sharp 


In Memory of S. Jean Burleson 


S. Jean Burleson was a longtime educator. He is remembered as “the hero of 
the Lake View tornado.” When the high winds struck the Lake View School on 
May 11, 1953, he calmly directed the students to lie down on the floor and instructed 
the faculty to sustain order, stay calm and prevent hysteria. The students were 
unhurt. The mayor and city council recommended him for the Carnegie Medal of 
Honor. 

While he was superintendent of Lake View LSD, the following schools were 
built: Bradford, Holiman and Day. 

He received his B.S. from Howard Payne and M.E. from the University of Texas. He was 
a teacher and principal at Mozelle in 1945-1946 and superintendent at Zephyr ISD from 
1950-1957. During the years 1957-1963, he served as assistant superintendent in Corpus 
Christi until he moved back to San Angelo and assumed the position of assistant 
superintendent of personnel from 1963-1967 for San Angelo ISD. He then served as principal 
of Goliad from 1967 until 1977, when he retired. 

He held offices in many professional and civic organizations. He was twice named to Who’s Who in American Education. Mr. 
Burleson was born January 12, 1912, in San Saba County. He went to school at Bethel as a child. He loved people and enjoyed 
life. He died November 5, 1986. He is missed by all those who loved him and especially by his lovely wife, Gloria June Henshaw 
Burleson. 


S. Jean Burleson 


Given in loving memory by Clifford and Mary Sharp 
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McMULLAN BAUGHAN 
MEMORIAL 


Davis Kemper McMullan (1861-1954) b. in Virginia 
M. June 22,1882 
Julia Temple Baughan (1871-1914) b. in Virginia 


Homesteaded in Val Verde County in 1880’s and kept this ranch 
until 1924: moved to Crockett County. Family lived in San 
Angelo from 1900, spending summers on the ranches. Both 
are buried in Fairmount Cemetery. 


Children: 


Lutie (1894- ) m. Lewis Hersey (1892-1964) 

Frank (1895-1970) m. 1925 Marge Davidson, Ozona, Texas 
Artamyse (1900- ) m. Allen Watts (1898-1981) Missouri. 
Floyd (1903-1961) m. Laura Dean, Toledo, Ohio 

Myrtle (1904-1969) 

Ashby (1907-1957) m. Alice Henderson, San Angelo, Texas 
D.K., Jr. (1910-1982) m. Ailene (Pete) Friend, Ozona, Texas 


Submitted by Lutie Hersey 


IN MEMORY OF: 


George A. Neill, born November 13, 1850; 
Guadalupe County 


and 


Sarah Jo Neill, born August 29. 1870, Menchaca, 
Texas, Travis County 


Married 
November 30, 1892 at Vigo, Texas, 
Concho County 


To this union were born at Fort Concho, 
Tom Green County 


three sons, 

John Lawrence — November 21, 1895 
George Harmon — March 1 7, 1899 
Edwin Taylor — December 3, 1901 

All delivered by Dr. Samuel L.S. Smith 


and a daughter 
Annie Alice — May 24, 1907 at Eldorado, Texas, 
Schleicher County 


PROBANDT - SCHARG 


Charles August Emil Probandt was born Nov. 18, 1849 in 
Wussow bei Varzin, Pomerania, Germany. He was married to 
Anna Scharg, Victoria, Texas, on Feb. 18, 1876. After her death 
he married her sister Sophia Scharg, Victoria, Jan. 21, 1879. 
The Schargs most likely were born in Victoria to W.E. Scharg 
and Hanna Henriette Caroline Raddatz. 

Mr. Probandt came to Texas from Germany in 1870 to San 
Antonio, Texas to join an uncle. He later lived in the Victoria 
area and married there. The family moved to San Angelo with 
their four children about 1892. Mr. Probandt started in the gro- 
cery business and later was a partner in the Probandt and 
Raphael General Mercantile Store, which was located on the 
site of the old Montgomery-Ward building that was recently torn 
down on Beauregard. 

The family built a house at 112 E. College in 1893. The house 
was occupied by family members until it was destroyed by fire in 
1984. 

The Probandt’s four children were: 

Hettie (1883-1971) married Joe Raphael and lived in San 
Antonio until retirement in San Angelo. They had one daughter, 
Josephine Kregarman. 

Henry (1885-1961) married Winifred Joiner and lived all his 
life in San Angelo. 

Victor (1888-1971) married Yolan Keifer in 1929. He was in 
the ranching business near Water Valley. Their two children were 
Victorine Willingham of Richland, Washington, and Charles 
Probandt of San Angelo. 


C.A. and Sophia Probandt 


Sophia (1890-1970) married Robert Raphael and lived in 
the family home on College Avenue all her life. They had two 
daughters, Frances Kaplan of Houston and Charlotte Dendy 
of San Angelo. 

Great-grandchildren still living in San Angelo are Hood 
Dendy, Victor and Edward Probandt. 

The family cemetery is Fairmount. 


By Victorine Probandt Willingham 
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SHADETREE ENTERPRISES 


2536 Princeton Ave. 
San Angelo, TX 76904-5845 


ROSS McSWAIN, OWNER 915 949-6180 


Kidney Diseases, Hypertension, Dialysis 


S.F. MONTOYA, JR., M.D. 
136 E. Concho 
San Angelo, Texas 76903 
915-653-6773 


J.L. JURADO, M.D. 
3501 Executive Drive 
San Angelo, Texas 76904 
915-949-5081 


THE EXTERNAL BEING 
OF YESTERDAY’S TEARS 


By PERRY L. WHITE, first black man in San 
Angelo to publish a book, and the first black man 
in the nation to give half the proceeds of a book to 
the American Cancer Society. Published in three 
languages by BOOK CRAFTERS, INC., Chelsea, 
Michigan. $11.95 a copy. 


Specializing in Mexican-American Food 


DOWNTOWN 


John R. Fuentes 101 S. Chadbourne 
Owner San Angelo, Texas 76903 
915-658-2430 


MARIE RUSSELL 
TOM GREEN COUNTY CLERK 


Li? Wear Bostregard 


San Angelo, Texas Feros P15/655-2585 


Steve Eustis, CCIM 


Commercial and 
Investment Properties 
: 1207 S. Bryant, Suite A 
Steve Eustis Co., 
Realtors. 


P.O. Box 3253 

San Angelo, TX 76902 
(915) 942-6533 

Rs. (915) 655-3878 


FIRE + AUTO * CASUALTY 


ARNOLD SCHNEEMANN, JR. 


1886 PECOS 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


H. Schneemann Ins. Agency Ph. 655-4386 


\, SK Engineering 


James G. “Stormy” Kimsey 
REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
REGISTERED PUBLIC SURVEYOR 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 76903 


OFFICE 

1122 S. BRYANT BLVD HOME 
915-655-1288 5050 BEN FICKLIN ROAD 
MOBILE PHONE 653-2087 915-655-4519 


Horizons Travel 
“WE FOLLOW THE SUN” 


1115 SOUTH BRYANT 
SAN ANGELO, TX 76903 


OFFICE: 
(915) 658-2436 


+ 


JOHN L. FERRELL COMPANY, INC. 


AD VALOREM TAX SERVICE 


STORMY KINNEY 


Telephone (915 658-1139) 


JOHN L. FERRELL, RPA 
JUANITA J. LINN, RTC 


232 West Beauregard, Suite 111 
San Angelo, TX 76903 


W.E. OLIVE JOHN OLIVE MARY OLIVE 


JOHN AND MARY OLIVE 


Walter Eric Olive was born in Bells, Texas in 1889. He married Beulah Proctor. He purchased 
the Slaton State Bank, operating it until the crash in 1929. He saw to it that each depositor got his 
money back even though it meant he had to do it out of his own pocket. 

In 1943 he moved to San Angelo and bought the Monroe Seed House on East Concho. He bought 
a 55 gal. aquarium and he kept a parrot in the back to visit with the kids and ladies. Around 1950, 
his son, John, joined him and the name changed to Olive Seed Store and Nursery. “Granddaddy” 
drove to Brownwood early each morning and brought back bedding plants and sold them on the 
sidewalk. John saw a need in San Angelo and soon was a prominent nurseryman and landscaper 
throughout West Texas. 

Mary joined her husband in the family business. Her taste and flair with people and merchandise 
soon gave Olive’s a place among well-known and respected gift shops. In 1976, Tommy Olive 
returned home to help run the business. 

Somewhere in these years Mary and John started a live television commercial called “Over the 
Garden Gate.” Over the years they carted a sample of most everything they ever owned to the TV 
station to show West Texas what it was and what to do with it. Thus began the humor and for sure, 
the first West Texas TV personalities! When KCTV purchased their first color cameras, they asked 
the Olives to do the very first live color commercial. They were truly television pioneers. 

Mary was very active in the Angelo Civic Theater and instrumental in its success. She and John 
spoke at many clubs and meetings. Granddaddy Olive grew plants in his greenhouse until his 
health would not permit it. San Angelo is truly a prettier place because of their dedication to 
beautifying West Texas. 


By the children of John and Mary Olive 
(Vicki, Suzi, Puggy, Tommy) 


A TRIBUTE TO MY FAMILY 


Charles Herman Rau was born to 
Catherine Louisa (Friebele) and 
Charles Herman Rau, Sr. in San 
Marcos, Texas. The Rau family 
moved to San Angelo in 1889. 
Charlie Rau worked thirty-three 
years for R. J. Andrew Saddle Shop 
until the shop closed in 1930. Charlie 
established his own shop, R&R 
Saddle Shop, in 1931. 

Gertrude Ama was born to 
Charlotte Elizabeth (Parker) and 
Howard Raymond Rowland in San 
Angelo. Gertrude worked for ¥. a 
Schwartz & Company and later, for age, fy. ma 
Baker-Hemphill. Gertrude Rowland ia, he 
and Charles Herman Rau, Jr. were Gertrude (Rowland) Rau Charles W Rai 
married on November 21, 1906 and 1886-1974 1885-1932 
raised five children. 

Children and spouses are: Gertrude LaVerne (1908), married Percy W. Turner on November 26, 1925. 
Turner died July 3,1982; Charles Howard (1911-1946); Charlotte Louise (1917) married Verono L. Pfluger 
on March 3, 1940; Frances Mae (1919), married Silas B. Phillips, Jr. on January 17, 1943; Mary Jeanne 
(1925), married William C. Hitch, Jr. on February 12, 1950. Hitch died February 28, 1983. 


By Charlotte R. Pfluger 


RIO CONCHO RETIREMENT COMMUNITY HISTORY 


Rio Concho Manor, Inc. was established in 1962, as a not-for-profit organization to provide a retirement 
facility for the San Angelo area. 

With a HUD loan, a 10-story apartment building of 153 apartments was completed in 1966. It was 
occupied in a year and a half. 

The demand for this type of retirement housing led to another HUD loan and the construction of a 
second wing containing 100 apartments. This wing was completed in 1972 and was occupied in six 
months. 

The planning for an assisted-living building began in 1979. $2,500,000 was raised from donations to 
build this 74-unit facility on the same campus as the Rio Concho Manor complex. The largest donation of 
$1 million dollars was made available by Miss Ela Sugg. Rio Concho East Apartments were opened in 
late 1983 and were 95% occupied by the end of 1984. 

Planning for the Rio Concho Patio Homes began in 1984. The construction of the 61 patio homes 
began in January 1985 on land adjacent to the Manor and East Campus. All homes were leased by July 
1985 and construction was completed by March 1986. They were pre-leased and financed with money 
from the lifetime lease. 

With their completion, there was no space available for expansion on the 17,569 acre campus. With 
the increasing demand for retirement housing, the Board of Trustees decided to expand to another site in 
the southwest section of San Angelo. The new site is located on 124 acres, and the total concept is to 
have all phases of retirement in one location such as patio homes, apartments, a recreation building, 
assisted living, personal care and long term health care. 130 homes are occupied out of the planned 400 
with a recreation building completed. 

Our Board of Trustees is committed to providing housing and services for the elderly. 
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L to R, Standing: Cliff Wood, Rena Wood, Andrea Hollis, Carrie Hollis, Bill David Hollis, 
Sharon Hollis, Billy Hollis. Seated: Ruby and Leon Hollis. 


RAWLS — HOLLIS 


Five generations of my family have benefited from the many opportunities offered in 
Tom Green County. 

Charles M. Rawls (1850-1915), rancher, married Laura Bennett (1856-1910). Moved to 
San Angelo early 1907 from their ranches in Sterling and Midland counties. One of their 5 
sons was my father. There were also 7 daughters. 

William George Rawls, my father (1880-1957), married Bertha Eaker (1886-1965). 
Children: Lorena (ranch woman), married in 1930 to John Clark (oil scout). Ruby Rawls 
(teacher) married in 1935 to Leon Hollis (accountant and rancher). Children: Billy Jack 
Hollis (rancher, teacher, coach, State Farm Insurance Agent, school trustee) married in 
1962 to Sharon Elliott (student nurse, bookkeeper). Rena Wayne Hollis (computer 
programmer) married in 1985 to Cliff Wood (merchant). 

Billy and Sharon’s children are Andrea Hollis (teacher) married in 1989 to Darren Hornbeak 
(buyer for Macy’s); William David Hollis (student, Baylor University); Carrie Hollis (student 
Central High School). 

All five generations have been members of the First Baptist Church of San Angelo with 
three generations of deacons. Four generations have attended the public schools and colleges 
here. Two generations taught in the school system and the youngest generation has a teacher 
in Houston. Andrea Hollis was in “Who’s Who in Texas Education” 1988-89 while teaching 
in Plano, Texas. 

By Ruby Rawls Hollis 


Over the last 100 years, 
We’ ve made millions of good impressions. 


ed 


Ernie Riehl, former press foreman at the Standard-Times, stands in front 
of the original Washington Hand Press in this 1959 photo. 


Since our small beginnings as a four-page weekly, the 
Standard-Times presses have produced millions of pages of 
news, sports and information vital to people of Tom Green 
County. The hard work we put into the composition and quality 
of our product is reflected in the impact the Standard-Times has 
in and around the Concho Valley for over a century. 

The Standard-Times has a long history in West Texas. Born 
on May 3,1884, the newspaper began as the San Angelo 
Standard. J.G. Murphy and W.A. Guthrie, aspiring frontier 
editors, published the first four page edition, filled with stories 
of cyclones, fires and advertisements for saloons and 
consumption cures. 

The Standard was first produced on a Washington hand press 
at the rate of 150 papers per hour. Today, our automated press 
produces 500 papers per minute—more than 30,000 
impressions every hour! 

Murphy remained with the Standard for almost 50 years, until 
Houston Harte bought the paper from Murphy in 1920. 

Harte introduced many new ideas for newspaper publishing 
to West Texas. His innovations, which included local political 
news, crime news, court cases and divorces, were not universally 
admired, although they made quite an impression. 


Not long after acquiring the paper, Harte took his first step 
toward a newspaper chain in Texas. In 1922 he bought three 
other papers. In 1930, Bernard Hanks joined Harte as a partner, 
and in the years that followed, the two formed the Harte-Hanks 
Corporation. 

Over the years, the Standard experienced format changes and 
name changes. In the 1970s it doubled its news-providing efforts 
by publishing a morning and afternoon edition for over a decade. 
The morning edition was called the San Angelo Standard, while 
the afternoon edition was the San Angelo Times. On January 1, 
1986, the morning and afternoon editions were consolidated to 
form the San Angelo Standard-Times. 

Today, the San Angelo Standard- Times is still corporately 
linked to five other Texas dailies and is proud of its Harte-Hanks 
heritage. The 200-plus employees at our newspaper work to meet 
the information needs of more than 100,000 people throughout 
nearly 40 West Texas counties. By embracing the latest in 
newspaper technology, we strive to serve our customers in the 
best way possible whether the need is for the latest news from 
the area, features on the people who live and work here, or as an 
effective advertising medium for their business or service. 


Over a century of service, and proud of it! 


@StNDARDTIMES 


34 West Harris Avenue, San Angelo 


IN ROUSING MEMORY OF 
JUANITA (MICKEY) CAMFIELD 


Juanita Florine Camfield (1917-1996) was one of four daughters and a 
son born in Thurber, Texas to Hattie and Singleton Camfield, a coal mine 
electrician. After the mine closed around 1925, the family moved to San 
Angelo, where Juanita went to high school and began to work—in a man’s 
world where women were paid less for equal work and were beholden to 
men or the courts to go into business, control property, or even authorize 
surgery for their children. 

That world did not suit Juanita when, in the early 1950s, she became one 
of the first women realtors in the city and a member of the Business and 
Professional Women’s organization, which she served twice as president. 

Early experiences as a business woman led her to become active in 

movements for equal rights, human relations, and politics. She became a 

force to be reckoned with in the movement to pass the Equal Rights 

Amendment (ERA) in Texas, stumping throughout the state, even running 

for state senator in 1965 against the anti-ERA longtime incumbent Dorsey Hardeman. She lost the election but gave 
him a run for his money and celebrated the adoption of the ERA in 1972. 

Juanita retired from her real estate business in 1986, but her passionate commitment to equal rights and her plain- 
spoken effectiveness led to lifelong civic service. That service included local boards for the San Angelo Real Estate 
Association, Mental Health, the Public Housing Authority, the Serviceman’s Center and the Family Counseling Group, 
along with appointments to the State Democratic Executive Committee and the Governor’s Committee on Human 
Relations. 

By the surviving sisters and nieces and nephews of Juanita Camfield. 
(Photo courtesy San Angelo Standard-Times) 


In Loving Memory of our Parents 


BILL and MAURINE CAMFIELD 


Maurine (1905-1997) was born on the Pulliam ranch near Arden, the 
youngest of Mary and C.C. Arnett’s five children. She grew up in San 
Angelo. Bill (1908-1990) was born in Thurber, Texas, the son of a coal 
mine electrician, Singleton Camfield and his wife Hattie. Following 
the closing of the Thurber mine, Bill, his parents and five sisters settled 
in San Angelo in 1925. 
After their marriage in 1929, Bill and Maurine resided in San Angelo, 
where their two sons were born. Maurine was a seamstress, photo 
finisher and homemaker, while Bill worked as an electrician for West 
Texas Utilities and at the Goodfellow base powerplant and served as 
business agent for the local International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. During World War II, Bill served as a Chief Petty Officer in 
the Navy in the Pacific theatre; Maurine looked after the kids and 
welcomed into her home Air Force officers (and their wives) on R & R 
from bombing missions in Europe. From 1946 until retirement in 1972, 
Bill worked as a Field Representative for the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
family lived in El Paso from 1947 until settling in Austin in 1953. 
Bill and Maurine focused their bounteous love, work, generosity and wisdom chiefly on family and friends. 
Among the latter were those special companions in Alcoholics Anonymous and Al-Anon with whom Bill 
and Maurine shared a touching fellowship for over a quarter century in Austin. 


By William A. Camfield and Thomas M. Camfield 
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SAN ANGELO 


655-3280 


San Angelo’s Only Central Station Alarm Monitoring Facility 


Where Security is More Than a Word 
Commercial ¢ Residential © Industrial ¢ 
¢ Burglary, Fire & Holdup Protection 
¢ Closed Circuit Television 
¢ Medical Emergency Alert Systems 
¢ Access Control Systems 
¢ Better Business Bureau * Dunn & Bradstreet 


State License C-838 ACR 8734-4889 


| San Angelo Security Service | 
Since 1961 


JAMES R. McCLELLAN II 
OWNER 


24 HOUR A DAY SERVICE 


915/655-3280 
800/766-5993 


1013 W. BEAUREGARD 
SAN ANGELO, TX 76901-4111 


San Angelo Genealogical 


and Historical Society 
PO Box 3453, San Angelo, TX 76902 


GENEALOGY: A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Meetings: 1‘ Tuesday each month 
September thru May 


AR 


FB Zs 
C. E. “CY” BritTTon 
GENERAL AGENT 


1835 PECOS STREET, SUITE 3 
SAN ANGELO, TX 76901 
BUS: (915) 655-3681 


SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOM GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1944-1988 
honors its founding and charter members 


Susan Miles 


Mrs. Otis McDurmitt 
Laura Gibbons 

Hiram Phillips 

Myrtle Kearney 

Mrs. L.C. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. J.C. Landon 
Mr. and Mrs. W.B. Turner 
Mrs. W.N. Tolson 

Leroy Smith 

Mr. R.H. Compton 
Frances Probandt 

Mary Bain Spence 

Mrs. Fred Williams 

Mrs. J.E. Hersey 


Mrs. W.W. Carson 
Mrs. L.A. Hazel 

Mrs. J.S. Forrester 
Mrs. Gus Jones 

Mrs. May Murphy Ray 
Grace Bitner 

Mrs. C. McBurnett 
Wade Henderson 

Mrs. Emma Walsh 
Grace Baze 

Mrs. Emma Blanks McCarley 
Clara Thomson 

Mrs. John M. Bates 
Doris Wood Hoffman 
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ROBERT ELI TAYLOR 


Robert Eli Taylor was born in Jasper County, Texas, June 
29, 1871. His family, engaged in ranching, moved to San 
Saba County in 1882 and three years later to Sutton County. 
He married Mattie Altizer in March, 1890, and to their union 
13 children were born: Daymon, Verna Mae (Reynolds), 
Cashes W., Sara (McKee), Tom Henry, R.E., Jr., William 
Andrew “Pete”, Hattie Marie (Davis), John F., Cora Belle 
(Sofge), Jimmie Manley, Basil Halbert and an infant girl. 

Robert Eli ranched in both Sutton and Irion counties, 
raising sheep for a time before he got into the goat business. 
In those early days wolves and coyotes were quite active in 
the area. Competing with them was a constant battle. Mr. 
Taylor took the lead in organizing the Sutton County 
Protective Association, and served as its president. It featured 
bounties on scalps of predators and employed professional 
trappers. 

Taylor centered on Angoras in 1912 when he went to 
Oregon and purchased 200 head of registered goats and 
brought them back to Sutton County. The goats were 
considered among the best. 

He was very active in support of movements to improve 
the blood lines in both sheep and goats, though his chief 
interest was Angoras. 


Robert Eli Taylor Brand 


A committee composed of Taylor, B.M. Halbert, V.A. 
Brown, and J.B. Murrah was instrumental in convincing 
the state legislature to approve the Experiment Station, 
located 20 miles south of Sonora. 

Mr. Taylor’s wife died on March 7, 1927. Mr. Taylor 
resided in San Angelo, Texas, briefly in the late 1920’s, 
returning in 1940, where he resided until his death May 
29, 1957. 

Parts of story from “The Speaker of Nubbin Ridge” and 
used by permission given to Mattie McKee by O.C. Fisher 
on October 5, 1990. 


» IN LOVING MEMORY 


John F. Towler 
1874-1957 


James F: (Jim) Towler 


1913-1978 


Prunella (Bowmer) Towler 


1877-1969 


William Thomas (Dub) 


Moreland 
1911-1971 


WH. (Wilfred) Nord 
1933-1990 


By Mildred Moreland 
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In Loving Memory of Our Parents 


Will J. Teel and Eunice Ritter Teel 
1909-1972 1905-1986 


By W.J. and Sherman Teel 
Dorathea Edith Vandevanter 


REMEMBERING 


50th Wedding Anniversary Wallace Elisha and Viola Lee (Tennyson) Rumsey 
Charles Lee and Mary Frances (Hubby) Tennyson B. 7-9-1892 B. 12-13-1897 
B. 1-23-1876 B. 3-6-1877 D. 12-1-1975 D. 3-19-1984 
D. 5-23-1953 D. 3-15-1970 Lived in the Klattenhoff Community for 60 years 


Patsy June (Rumsey) Niner 


Leland Charles Rumsey B;.9-31-1939 
Father of Patsy June D. 2-28-1988 
B. 9-8-1919 Great-Granddaughter of Charlie and Mary Tennyson 


D. 6-27-1962 Granddaughter of Wallace and Viola Rumsey 


By Lucille and Howard Coleman 
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MEMORIAL IN HONOR OF CAPTAIN 
ALBERT TIJERINA 
1942-1971 


dedicated by Amanda Tijerina & Belia Tijerina Skow 
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Town & Country Stores & Tom Green County 


Partners in Progress Since 1965..... 


Then 


It was into the time-sensitive environment of the mid-60’s 
that Town & Country Stores officially emerged in Tom Green 
County with five convenience stores in San Angelo. In 1965, 
the young company employed 25 people. 


Now 


From that modest beginning, Town & Country Stores has 
grown to more than 1100 employees and 142 stores, spanning 
a 104,000 square-mile area of Texas and New Mexico. If this 
far-flung area were a separate state, it would be the 9th largest 
in the United States, following Colorado. 


The Future 


As an employee-owned company, Town & Country’s mission 
is serving its customers with quality products and service — 
and, true to its beginnings in the mid-60s, saving them that 
most precious commodity: time. The company will continue 
to emphasize quality of stores above quantity of stores — 
and will continue its long-standing partnership with Tom 
Green County by maintaining our corporate headquarters and 
20 stores here in San Angelo. And we will continue offering 
only the highest quality products and friendly service to folks 
here in The Concho Valley. 


We believe that Town & Country’s slogan says it all — and 
more than a million customers every week agree — there really 
is “A Town & Country Difference.” 


The Town & Country Difference... 
Good Value. Great People. 


TURN — HENDRYX 
FAMILY 


Andrew Peter Turn was born in 1842 in 
Stockholm, Sweden. He came to the United 
States in 1879. Lena (Johnson) Turn came 
from Malmo, Sweden to the United States. 
She resided in Round Rock, Texas. 

A. Peter and Lena (Johnson) Turn had four 
children, the eldest was Henry Turn. 

Henry Turn was born in 1883 in Round 
Rock, Texas. He and Lillie Ann Hendryx 
were married in 1905 in East Sweden. Lillie 
Ann Hendryx was born in 1887 in Mason 
County, Texas. Henry Turn died in 1951. 
Lillie Turn died in 1964. Both are buried in 
Lawnhaven Cemetery in San Angelo, Texas. 
Henry and Lillie Turn were the parents of 
eleven children. 


4 


Henry Turn Family - 1935 


Back row (left to right): Pauline, Orville (in suit), Wayne (sweater), 


Beatrice, Alonzo, Bonnie Ruth, Lellah, R.P. 


Front row (left to right): Henry Turn, A.J., La Vaughn (white shirt), 


By B.T. Badgett 


Lillie Ann Turn, Ben. 
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William Turner 
Sara Knowles Turner 
(grandparents) 


Wilfred B. Turner 
Lula Jane Turner 
(parents) 


Harley Turner 
Beatrice Turner 
(uncle, aunt) 


In Loving Memory of Grandparents, 


Parents and Uncle and Aunt 
By W. Maxwell, Leslie and Roscoe Turner 


Brief History of West Texas Utilities 


8/29/97 


West Texas Utilities Company is truly a pioneer business 
firm. The founding of the company can be traced back to 
about 1891, the first year there were electric lights in Abilene. 

Seven years after Thomas Edison built his famous Pearl 
Street Station, J.G. Lowden and Otto Steffens built a small 
generating plant in Abilene to furnish electricity to a few 
customers, These customers were served mainly in the 
afternoons and evenings, providing lights for stores and 
modern conveniences for the housewife. Also, every drugstore 
had to have a “new fangled” electric cigar lighter. Customers 
were charged according to the number of light bulbs and 
appliances they had rather than being metered. 

Lowden and Steffens sold the company to a group of 
Abilene businessmen who expanded the business to include 
a power and ice plant and a water company along with the 
electric distribution system. Two companies were formed, one 
to supply electricity and water and the other to furnish ice. 
These businesses soon attracted the attention of an eastern 
business giant, the American Public Service Company. In 
December of 1912, the American Public Service Company 
bought all the utility firms in Abilene including the street car 
company. The company took the name of Abilene Gas and 
Electric Company and provided service in Abilene and 
Merkel. Between 1912 and 1922, many small isolated utilities 
over West Texas were added to the system. In 1923, the 
company began electric operations under the name of West 
Texas Utilities Company and acquired several other existing 


facilities: including the company-owned Roby and Northern 
Railroad. The railroad was a 4° mile line running from Roby 
to the Katy Railroad Junction at North Roby. 

WTU acquired the San Angelo properties in 1924, 
including Miles, Rowena, Ballinger, Winters and Hatchell. 
Central and South West Utilities Company was founded in 
1925 to manage the extensive properties that would eventually 
become the Central and South West System (CSW), including 
WTU. In 1926, 24 towns were added to the list of towns being 
served by West Texas Utilities Company. WTU established a 
record growth in 1927, by adding 36 towns and almost 1,000 
miles of transmission lines. WTU acquired the Dalhart Public 
Service Company in 1931 and the Big Bend District in 1945. 
However, government regulations later required the sale of 
the Dalhart District. 

Today, WTU is a Central and South West Company and 
serves 170 towns and communities in 52 counties, extending 
from the Red River to the Rio Grande, an area of 53,000 square 
miles, In addition to West Texas Utilities Company. CSW now 
has domestic and international holdings that include Central 
Power and Light Company in Corpus Christi, Public Service 
Company of Oklahoma in Tulsa, Southwestern Electric power 
company in Shreveport and Seaboard in the United Kingdom. 
Other subsidiaries include CSW International, Inc., CSW 
Communications, Inc. CSW Credit, Inc., CSW Energy, Inc., 
CSW International, Inc., Enershop Inc. and Central and South 
West Services. Inc. 
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In Memory of W.H. and Annie Wilde 


Wilhelm Wilde Annie Wilde 
January 22, 1870 September 27, 1883 
November 7, 1947 November 7, 1947 


W.H. and Annie (Gully) Wilde were born near Frelsburg, Texas, in Colorado County. They 
moved to Bethel, Texas, in Runnels County in 1901. They were cotton farmers and owned 
land in Runnels, Concho, Tom Green, Glasscock and Reagan counties. They had seven 
children: Mary, Elo, Stella (Schwartz), Fenton, Edwin, Cora (Dierschke),and Bennie. 


In appreciation of our heritage, 


Edwin J. and Cordula S. Wilde 
John W., Betty Jo, Douglas, Matthew and Julia Wilde 
Rusty, Melanie, Jed, Casey and Betsey Franklin 
Donald J., Ruth and Joslynn Wilde 
Dale E. and Laura F. Wilde 


Bertram Oliver Wood 


In Memory of Parents 


anid Elizabeth Nettles Wood 


(1892 - 1980) (1891 - 1976) 


Dr. B.O. Wood was born in Moss Point, Miss. He received the B.A., M.A., and B.D. degrees from the University 
of Mississippi and Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Tenn. He was honored with the Doctor of 
Divinity degree by Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, Tx, in 1926. His first pastorate was the First Presbyterian 
Church, Abbeville, La, (1915~1922). There he met and married Elizabeth Marie Nettles. In 1922, he accepted a 
call to the First Presbyterian Church of San Angelo, and served as Pastor for 35 years, retiring in 1957. He was 
named Pastor Emeritus and continued to help in the church as requested. Activities beyond the church included: 


Board of Trustees, Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin Tx., 1929-1957 
Board of Trustees, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Tx for many years 

Member of San Angelo Kiwanis Club for 50 years. 

Moderator of the Synod of Texas, 1934, (Presbyterian Church, US) 

San Angelo Citizen of the Year, 1961 


Mrs. B.O. Wood was born in Oak Ridge, La. She attended LSU in Baton Rouge, La., and Ward-Belmont in 
Nashville, Tenn. She taught Sunday School Classes for over 50 years. Active in Women of the Church, she was 
honored with a Life Membership. She was a member of the D.A.R., the Poetry Society and the Woman’s Club 
of San Angelo. She had a kind, generous nature and was a source of great joy and inspiration to her husband, her 
children and her many friends. 


Children: 


Rev. Eugene E. Wood, Corsicana, TX 
B. Oliver Wood, Jr., Midland, TX 
John Timothy Wood, Berkeley, CA 
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LEONARD E. YOUNG 


b. December 4, 1919 d. June 5, 1992 


Leonard was the first of seven children born to Carl Oscar and Frida (Helge) Young in McCulloch County, Texas. The family 
moved to San Angelo in 1936. He was married to the former Pearl Wilkerson on December 27, 1941 in San Angelo. Three children 
were born to this union: Russell Leonard (b. 1943), Sandra Pearl (b. 1944) and Vanard Oscar (b. 1946, d. 1951) and four grandchildren: 
Lisa Kaye and Randall Carl Young and Amy Lea and Lori Ann Mittelsteadt. 

Leonard attended public schools in Melvin and San Angelo and graduated from San Angelo High School in 1937. He served in the 
U.S. Army during World War II as a medic in the European Theatre and was awarded a Bronze Star. He was a member of local 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Post No. 1815. 

Leonard’s life work included farming in Central Texas, carpentry in several Texas towns and postal service in San Angelo. He 
retired from the U.S. Postal Service in 1975 after almost thirty years of service. He was Superintendent of Mails in San Angelo at the 
time of his retirement. 

Leonard was a member of the First Christian Church and the Henson Sunday School Class in San Angelo at the time of his death. 
In earlier years he had been active in the Lake View Christian Church of San Angelo and had served as lay minister in several West 
Texas Christian churches, including ones at Mertzon, Big Lake, Eldorado and Millersview. 

This is dedicated by surviving sisters to the memory of a brother, quiet and unassuming, committed to faithfulness and work, and 
always ready to help, to heal, to love and to serve. 
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IN REMEMBRANCE... 
Som Green County Historical Commission 
Membeus, Usseciates & Families 


Gwendolyn Myrtle Davis Allen Mar. 3, 1922 - Apr. 20, 1989, Associate 

James Dudley Bledsoe Aug. 23, 1893 - Aug. 5, 1991, Father of Margaret B. Green, member 

Teofilie Sonnenberg Bledsoe Jan. 29, 1901 - June 21, 1996, Mother of Margaret B. Green, member 
Margery Carolyn (Midge Hart) Burnett June 8, 1922 - June 15, 1989, Wife of Dick Burnett, member 
James ‘Jim’ Leroy Butt Nov. 22, 1942 - Mar. 20, 1996, member 

Jolyn Ferguson Caldwell July 11, 1929 - Sept. 1, 1997, Mother of John W. Caldwell, Jr., member 
Dean Chenoweth Apr. 15, 1896 - Feb. 15, 1991, 22-year member 

Jewell Leinneweber Choate Feb. 28, 1907 - Dec. 8, 1989, Mother of Barbara Ann Choate, member 
B.C. Dominguez - County Commissioner Precinct 1 Aug. 16, 1921 - Sept. 5, 1997 

Ralph Preston Fairbanks Oct. 17, 1931 - May 23, 1990, member 

Marie Triplett Foster June 30, 1910 - June 12, 1998, member & Mother of Golda Foster, member 
Wilburn Green March 12, 1924 - August 27, 2001, member 

Edelle (Dell) Cox Hignett Oct. 4, 1902 - Apr. 29, 1989, 25-year member, Chairman 16-years 

Marie Wilson Hoover July 9, 1910 - March 13, 2003, member 

Erma Mae Hardesty Hutto Oct. 10, 1903 - June 13, 1990, Mother of Homer Hutto, Jr., member 
Homer Hutto, Sr. July 5, 1898 - Sept. 3, 1990, Father of Homer Hutto, Jr., member 

Cherry Lee DeHart Jaquier Jan. 2, 1948 - Oct. 23, 1989, member & wife of J.A. ‘Jaq’ Jaquier 
Michael Robert Jaquier Oct. 27, 1967 - Apr. 4, 1991, Associate & son of J.A. ‘Jaq’ & Cherry Jaquier 
Jules A. ‘Jaq’ Jaquier Mar. 24, 1937 - Apr. 27, 1997, 16-year member, Archaeology Steward 
Martha Elizabeth Raibon Wood Jones June 27, 1918 - Nov. 4, 1988, member 

Gene Kerley Dec. 24, 1926 - Mar. 25, 1989, member 

Edd B. Keyes - County Judge Feb. 23, 1907 - Jan. 6, 1987, member & husband of Frances B. Keyes, member 
Ruth Amelia Giles Kimrey June 11, 1905 - June 11, 1988, Mother of Bill Kimrey, member 

W.E. “Bill” Kimrey, Jr. Dec. 22, 1924 - Oct. 12, 1991, member 

Eugene Loika Mar. 31, 1924 - June 17, 1990, Father of Jeanie L. Coffey, member 

John E. Mallard Mar. 11, 1918 - July 22, 1996, Associate & husband of Margaret Mallard, member 
Oressa Monsey Martin Feb. 15, 1921 - Feb. 8, 2001, member 

Mary Lou Earnest McBride Sept. 3, 1910 - June 20, 2001, member 

Pearl Springer McDonald Nov. 21, 1902 - Oct. 11, 1993, Mother of JoAn Earnest, member 

Winfred Hadley Nord Sept. 26, 1933 - Oct. 1, 1990, Son-in-law of Mildred Moreland, member 

Dr. Wiley B. Rountree Oct. 15, 1915 - Mar. 27, 1987, member 

Jerry G. Ruiz Apr. 11, 1950 - Sept. 2, 2001, member 

Jessie Lee Sheen July 19, 1955 - July 9, 1996, member 

James B. ‘Dick’ Simpson Mar. 20, 1913 - June 3, 1996, Associate & husband of Mary Simpson, member 


Mary Turner Simpson Sept. 12, 1922 - Sept. 1, 2000, member 
Nellie Louise Smith Oct. 8, 1915 - Dec. 24, 1996, Sister of Stella Opal Karr, member 
Joseph Lord Tweedy, Jr. March 29, 1919 - Dec. 22, 2002, member 
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IN MEMORY 


George and Henrietta Warren 


Maternal grandparents, John and Henrietta Warren 
were early settlers on the Lipan Flat. Lived on what 
is now known as The Paul Gray Place. John carried 
the mail from Paint Rock to San Angelo in the early 
1900’s —known as “the hack and buggy days.” 
Mother, Virginia Catherine Warren, married Oscar 
Augustus Savage and they lived on the Hess Place 
(owned by Dr. D.L. Hess, deceased). I started school 
in the one room Hess School in about 1924. J.L. 
Savage, son of “Kitty” and O.A. (1920-1936). 
Family members buried in Mereta Cemetery. 
Daughter, Marguerite Henrietta (1917-) married 
Luther Lewis Gailey (1902-1987). Marguerite on 
staff of Baptist Memorials Geriatric Center for thirty 
years (1961- ). Two children: Catherine Elesynna 
Gailey Betsill and Laura Estalee Gailey —both in 
Houston, Texas. 


By Marguerite H. Gailey 


MEMORIAL 


VAUGHAN MILLER 
1892 - 1961 


ZAULA GAY 
MILLER 
1896 - 1990 


Parents of 
Dorothy Miller Roberts 


N.W. Pete Wynne 
(1906-1983) 


Monte Lois Wynne 
(1908-1989) 


In Loving Memory 


By Pat Wynne Nigh 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


Brandy Michelle 
Pierce 
1981-1986 


Duane Michael 
McDonald 
1967-1976 


Lennon Everett Lane 
1986-2002 


Hayden McDonald 
Henderson 
1992 


Nolan Ray 
McDonald 
1991 


By Thomas and JoAn McDonald Earnest 
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In Memory of Mr. and Mrs. William A. McIntosh 
(Bill and Mamie) 


William A. — March 13, 1897 to October 16, 1985. Born in Bangs, 
Texas; one of 9 children to Mr. and Mrs. Edward McIntosh. 


Mamie A. — August 8, 1899 to February 29, 1996. Born in Bertram, 
Texas; one of 6 children to Mr. and Mrs. C.C. Arnett. 


They were married May 28, 1923. Together they resided in San Angelo, 
Tom Green County, for 62 years. Bill was in the masonry and masonry 
contracting business for over 65 years. Both Bill and Mamie were long 
time members and supporters of the First Presbyterian Church in San 
Angelo. 

Children: 
Bernard W. McIntosh (1934 - ) Married Sally B. Rau (Divorced) 

Married Juliette L. Floyd 

Jay C. McIntosh (1936-  ) Married Jean Mable Yaggy 


Grandchildren: Great Grandchildren 
Bruce A. McIntosh James A. McIntosh Suzanne K. McIntosh Hannah L. Moltz 
Marian B. Yasuda Janet A. Moltz Michael J. McIntosh Alexander P. Moltz 
Sarah A. McIntosh John W. McIntosh Eric Moltz 
Bill and Mamie are buried in the Fairmount Cemetery, San Angelo, Texas. 


By Bernard and Jay McIntosh 


1930s 
Photograph 


1930s photograph: 1 tor 
(sitting): Robert Hughes, Lee 
Upton, Robert T. Neill. Standing 
to r: Bill McDonald, G. S. 
Arnold, John Burroughs, Henry 
Jackson, Oscar Frink, Hawley 
Allen, Mrs. Jeff Davis. 
Courtesy of Frances Keyes 
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A Tribute to the Founders of 


SAN ANGELO’S PLANNED PARENTHOOD CENTER 


Re 


- a : a ie = = —_ 
The founding members of San Angelo’s Mother’s Health Center, pictured in 1958. First row, seated: Mrs. Louis D. Gayer 
(Elsie); Mrs. John Abe March (Ruby); Mrs. W. A. Guthrie (Mary); Mrs. N. D. Blackstone (Gillean); Mrs. Claud Aikman 
(Gladys). Second row, standing: Mrs. J. Willis Johnson, Jr. (Clair); Mrs. C. C. McBurnett (Mary); Mrs. Scott Snodgrass (Marie); 
Mrs. Dwight L. Hunter (Mary Bland); Mrs. Claude W. Meadows, Jr. (Elsie); Mrs. C. T. Lake (Yvette); Mrs. Joe Funk (Kathryn). 


In October of 1938 the twelve women pictured above gathered to organize a birth control clinic in San 
Angelo. The next month, with help from Planned Parenthood’s founder, Margaret Sanger, the Mother’s 
Health Center opened its clinic at 106 East Concho in the Richardson Building. It was the third family 
planning clinic to be established in Texas. In 1998, the keynote speaker at the 60th anniversary celebration 
in San Angelo was Alexander Sanger, Ms. Sanger’s grandson and international family planning advocate. 

As a result of expansion of its services, the clinic later changed its name to Planned Parenthood of the 
Concho Valley, and in 1958, it merged with the Permain Basin unit to form Planned Parenthood of West 
Texas (PPWT). The affiliate serves fifty counties in Texas, covering the Concho Valley, Permian Basin, Big 
Bend and Abilene “Big Country” areas. The PPWT website provides important health information for 
individuals and families, as well as the Responsible Choice Action Network—an advocacy component for 
citizens to communicate with their elected officials on reproductive health issues. Through medical services, 
education, and advocacy, PPWT promotes its vision of “every child wanted and loved.” 

Karen Pieper Hildebrand is the 2002 CEO/President and Chris McCormick is the board chairman of 
PPWT. 

By Katharine Waring 


ARMSTRONG BROS. LUMBER CO. 


The family lumber business established by Karl and 
Frank Armstrong operated in San Angelo from 1906 until 
1966, most of which time the business was located at 68- 

70 North Chadbourne. Over the years, my family also 
operated branch yards at Eden, Paint Rock, and Miles. 
The Miles yard blew away, the Paint Rock yard burned 
down, and the Eden yard was sold to M. L. “Pete” Rabon. 

Two of Karl’s sons, John and my father, William, entered 
the family business in 1925 and 1928, respectively. My 
father was killed in World War II, and my uncle John 
continued the lumber operation until 1966, during which 
year the business was terminated. During his business 
career, John served as president of the Texas and director 
of the national retail lumber dealers associations. 

I worked as a yard hand at the family business after 
school and during summers during my junior high and 
high school years in San Angelo and, after college 
graduation, as a bookkeeper for about a year in 1960-61 
until I became licensed as a certified public accountant; at 
which time I left the family lumber business to establish a : 
public accounting practice at 17 South Chadbourne on Karl Armstrong around 1900 
March 1, 1961. 

Over the years the lumber company was involved in several real estate subdivision developments, one 
of which was the Delmar Heights Addition near Fairmount Cemtery. My family would sell a lot, build a 
house, and carry the note. During the great depression, my family had to foreclose on many of the properties 
and eventually owned most of the houses in Delmar. My family tried renting these properties, but the 
tenants would burn the wood out of the houses as firewood and sell the plumbing fixtures to second-hand 
stores. In order to salvage their investment, my family moved the houses to more desirable areas of town, 
which left them holding the land. As Dr. B. O. Wood, the Presbyterian minister, told the story to me; Dr. 

Wood approached my Uncle Frank 
to buy several Delmar lots on which 
to build a mission. According to Dr. 
Wood, Uncle Frank responded, “No 
B. O., I won’t sell you any land... 
I will give you some, but you won’t 
like it.”” Dr. Wood said the land was 
gifted as offered, and that Uncle 
Frank was right about not liking it. 
Dr. Wood said that each day they 
would start framing their mission 
and each following morning all their 
framing materials would be gone. 

As written by William Harvelle 

‘ Armstrong IT 


Left to right: William, Frank and John Armstrong at the lumber yard 
at 68-70 North Chadbourne around 1930. 
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J. PORTER BOLDING, 
WATCHMAKER AND ENGRAVER 


J. P. Bolding Delia Bolding 


Fifty to seventy-five years ago, the building at Nine West Beauregard housed two businesses, side by side with no partition in 
between. They were Singer Sewing Machine Company and J. Porter Bolding, Jeweler, Watchmaker and Engraver. Next door, 
towards Chadbourne, was a millinery store, the Palais, and Lone Star Drug on the corner. On the other side was Monroe Seed 
House, with tow-sacks of seed and feeds on the front sidewalk. Mr. Monroe also had a parrot and a monkey in cages that he put 
on the walk in good weather. There was a shine parlor down the street, and near the corner was March Bros. Department Store. 
Across the street was Cocreham’s Grocery, Household Furniture, and Herring’s Bakery, where they sold a 5 or 6 inch square of 
iced cake for a nickel. On the corners of that block were the St. Angelus Hotel and Baker-Hemphill Company. 

Mr. Bolding, Mr. Monroe, Mr. Cocreham, Mr. Herring, and Mr. Hemphill were usually on the job soon after daylight, and open 
for business (this was really daylight savings). The business owners were friends. They held retail sales meetings right there on 
the sidewalk. They were united in their belief in free enterprise and fair trade practices, and against monopoly and big business. 
On subjects like this (and politics) James Porter knew some very colorful adjectives for expressing himself. 

James Porter Bolding was by trade a watchmaker, jeweler, and engraver extraordinare. Extraordinary everything. Never ordinary, 
never bored, never dull. He was interested in what went on in his family, in this small town, in the country and the world, 
especially political events. He did not have many years of formal schooling, but he spoke and wrote with intelligence, good 
grammar and word usage. If this sounds like a personal profile rather than the story of a business, it is, because a single owner 
business necessarily takes on the character of its owner. 

In the store he sold diamonds, Deltah pearls, all kinds of precious stones that he mounted in gold, platinum, and silver. There 
were pocket watches for men and locket watches for women, like pocket watches only smaller and daintier and sometimes set 
with diamonds. The covers and backs opened, and Porter engraved them, with old English letterings and fine design. Watch 
chains and fobs were also popular. Wrist watches were first designed in the twenties, and he sold Bulova and Benrus. He also sold 
eye glasses; a customer would try them on until he found a pair that helped his vision. 

Occasionally he climbed the stairs in the courthouse tower to work on the clock there. 

In the store the back room was bigger than the front, and this was where he “tinkered” with anything in his possession, mostly 
musical instruments. He traded for ones that were in bad shape, and he took them apart and made them better than they were 
originally. The glues and varnishes are very important to the tone. He experimented with finishes to improve the tone, mostly of 
violins, mandolins, guitars and woodwinds. These were the ones he played. Music flowed through his life. 

By 3 or 4 0’clock in the afternoon, a merchant had put in a full day’s work. On some days, Porter Bolding, with a white Panama 
hat pushed to the back of his head, hung a sign on the door that said “Gone fishing,” and that is where he went. The Concho Rivers 
forever beckoned him. If it was too late to go to the country, he would at least drop a hook in the river in Santa Fe Park. 

Most men in those days wore a long-sleeved white shirt and tie. By the time the day was over, his white shirt was brown around 
the cuffs. What he did was more important than how he looked. This was mirrored in his business. It was not an elegant store, but 
the services he gave were the best. 

By Mrs. Robert E. Neligh 


Hemphill-Wells 


The Hemphill-Wells stores in San Angelo had beginnings in 
common with a group of retail stores in Lubbock, Granbury, 
Weatherford, Vernon, Quanah, Amarillo, Big Spring, Coleman, 
Brownwood, Mineral Wells, and a number of oil boom towns. 

J. D. Baker, one of the founders, came to Texas by horseback 
in 1871 from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, with $500 of borrowed money 
to invest. He opened the J. D. Baker Store in Granbury with the 
motto of “Deal with the public on confidence,” words which 
expressed the principle of the stores as they expanded: confidence 
in the people with whom they dealt, confidence in the areas of 
operation, and confidence in their personnel. When George Poston 
joined the firm ten years later, his slogan was added: “Buy ‘em 
for less, sell ‘em for less,” but the theory of buying only quality 
merchandise from reliable manufacturers was never abandoned. 
The parent company branched out into a dozen stores, each 
separately incorporated and under local management. The base 
of operation moved from Granbury to Weatherford in 1883. In | 
1889, Baker died at the age of 51. His sons, C.R. and Harry Baker, 
joined the expanding firm. 

San Angelo was a thriving metropolis of 15,000 population in 
1909, when William Hemphill and associates from Baker-Poston 
store in Weatherford purchased Schwartz & Raas dry goods store 
at the northwest corner of Chadbourne and Beauregard, and 
operated it as Baker-Hemphill. (Later that building was occupied 
for many years by J.C. Penney store.) Hemphill was civic-minded, 
serving on school, Chamber of Commerce, and church boards, 
to better the community. He surrounded himself with capable men and women, and the business grew. 

Hemphill-Fain opened in Brownwood with Ben Fain; Hemphill-Robertson in Coleman with Bob Robertson; 
Hemphill-Price in Lubbock with M. L. Price and Spencer Wells. In 1924, oil came to West Texas, and Baker- 
Hemphill put in small branch stores at McCamey, Best, Iraan, and Big Lake, which operated through the boom years 
and then were sold off, in most instances to the managers. 

San Angelo continued to grow and so did the business. In 1929, Baker-Hemphill moved into its new five-floor 
store on the corner of Beauregard and Irving. These pioneer merchants had weathered the drought of 1886-87, the 
depression of 1892-97, the panic of 1907, the war of 1914-18, and after-war adjustments of 1919-22. Now they 
weathered the market crash of 1929 and depression of the early 1930’s. 

Spencer Wells, the shoe salesman from San Angelo, had taken the helm of the Lubbock store, named then Hemphill- 
Wells. He became a very vital part of Lubbock as the city, Texas Tech, and Hemphill-Wells grew and prospered. In 
1937, Hemphill-Wells corporation purchased the assets of the Baker-Hemphill corporation and the San Angelo 
store became Hemphill-Wells. In 1941, Hemphill died, and San Angelo lost one of its great citizens. 

At the end of World War II, Hemphill-Wells was operating stores on a 195-mile axis throughout West Texas. 
When Wells died in 1962, he left his fortune to the Hemphill-Wells Foundation, which continues to help churches, 
schools, cities, and charitable organizations. 

In San Angelo, Hemphill- Wells opened a store in the Village Shopping Center on West Beauregard in July 1955, 
which was expanded in 1964 and 1968. 

In 1979, the store at the Village Shopping Center moved to the new Sunset Mall, and the downtown store was 
closed in January, 1986. On July 13, 1986, the Hemphill-Wells stores were purchased by Dillard’s Department 
Stores, Inc. 

By Oressa Martin, based on a paper presented by Scottie R. Johnson, then manager of the San Angelo 
Hemphill-Wells store, to the Tom Green County Historical Society, March 18, 1974, titled, “History of the 
Hemphill Stores.” Johnson retired in September, 1974. 


. New Hemphill-Wells Department Store, 
Beauregard entrance, built 1972. 
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THE McINTIRE’S RESTAURANTS 


The original McIntire’s Drive-In and Restaurant was 
established September 12, 1952, at 811 South 
Chadbourne, San Angelo, Texas, by W. W. McIntire, also 
known as “Mac” and “McIntire.” 
Mac came to San Angelo in 1929, at age eleven. As a 
young man he spent time in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in Texas and Wyoming. He returned to San Angelo Y 
in 1939, and gained his first restaurant experience as a : RVICE DINING ROOMA 
dishwasher and cook’s helper at Jack Kelly’s Cafe, later BF STE END dor 
known as Jack Kelly’s “Chicken In The Rough.” Mac 
subsequently managed Mr. Kelly’s business for thirteen 
years. 


Ship’s Cook, Second Class, he served aboard ship i in the 
Pacific, and on the island of Saipan. After the war, Mac 2 4 : 
returned to San Angelo, and to Jack Kelly’s restaurant, In the 1950's and 1960's, this familiar smiling chef greeted 
until July, 1952. northbound travelers on U.S. Highways 87 and 277, 

MclIntire’s Drive-In and Restaurant, (McIntire’s Clover as they approached the city of San Angelo. 
Grill), served a variety of homestyle prepared foods. The 
first menu, dating to 1952, offered the patron a hamburger for 20¢, a hot lunch for 65¢, “Sweetheart Steak” (sirloin for two) for 
$1.90, and a steaming hot cup of DeCoty’s Coffee for a dime. In addition, the full service restaurant featured catering for all 
occasions. Freshly prepared foods were delivered and served to parties ranging from twenty, to one thousand persons. Mac 
successfully operated the thriving restaurant twenty-four hours a day, for twenty-four years, closing only three days each year, 
for Christmas and remodeling. 

MclIntire’s was located adjacent to Santa Fe Depot. As trains arrived during the 1950’s and 1960’s, the restaurant filled with 
passengers and railroad workers. South Chadbourne was then U. S. Highway 87, a major thoroughfare. Hungry travelers and 

le : Fi truckers stopped to dine and relax. Breakfast and lunch 
fm Angete’s Progress tn 5968 3 McIntire Drive-Ins signaled eal of regular customers, attired in every 
AST abe wrcaint To Serve You! manner, from three piece suits to coveralls. At night, the 
Curb Service “Always Open” sign lured a younger crowd, for a coke and 
burger after the ball game, sock-hop or movie. McIntire’s 
was a gathering place where San Angeloans discussed events 
of the times, the economy, the world series, the droughts and 
floods. It was a central meeting place for parties of hunters 
and fishermen from across the state. They could depend on 

MclIntire’s to be open, day or night. 
In 1954, Mac opened the Triple Gables Restaurant at 502 
South Chadbourne; in 1955, he constructed the Shamrock 
Drive-In at 26 North Main, (U. S. Highway 67). The three 
eating establishments lined the main North/South route 
through the city. To insure that only the finest quality meats 
were served, Mac established his own processing plant, 
(adjacent to the Triple Gables Restaurant). Fresh supplies of 
oe ; meat and Bar-B-Q were distributed daily to all the McIntire’s 

anne Restaurants. 
spain! mmue:n~<cncioesot hens 3 W. W. McIntire and McIntire’s Restaurants are renowned 
for their support of local sports and athletic programs, such 
as teenage baseball, men’s basketball and men’s and women’s bowling. Mac and his wife, Beatrice, were avid bowlers in the 
1950’s and 1960’s, and the numerous bowling teams sponsored by MclIntire’s captured many titles, including Men’s City 
Championship, Women’s City Championship and West Texas Traveling League Championship. Specially constructed shelves 
and display cases in the McIntire’s Clover Grill Restaurant were filled to capacity with plaques and trophies, testimonials to 
Mac’s years of sponsorship, and the dedication and competitive spirit of the many team members. 

W. W. “Mac” McIntire hung up his apron in 1976, and entered into semi-retirement. During his thirty-seven years as a 
restauranteur, he employed many San Angeloans. A few of his valued, trusted associates and employees are: Myrtle Young (33 
years of service), Al Young (24), Cecil Faulkner (24), Joe Martinez (24), Nita Allen (24), W. R. “Bill” Owens (23), Jacque 
Lawhon (21), L. M. “Bud” Hilton (20), Regena Lawler (18), R. F “Roma” Varner (18), Mary Brown (18), Mona Thornton 
(16), and Leona Farmer (12). 

By Deedie McIntire 


J. M. Moorehead and 
Son Service Station 


Moving his young family here from 
Oklahoma, James M. (“Matt”) 
Moorehead found employment at 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, located 
on the corner of Oakes and Fourth 
Streets (later moved to Oakes and Sixth 
Streets), where he drove a gasoline 
truck. He worked there from 1927 to 
1943. Borrowing $1200 from San 
Angelo National Bank, he purchased 
the Mobil station on the corner of 15th 
and North Chadbourne, where Pizza 
Hut now stands. By this time, his three 
children, D.D. (Dorris), Dorothy, and 
Wes, were teenagers and his wife, Ola, 
was a homemaker; therefore, the 
business became a family one. The 
older of the two boys was a senior in 
high school when the transaction took 
place, and worked with Matt until time to go into service, where he served in the Pacific until 1947. Matt 
had named his business Moorehead and Son Mobil Service Station. He kept the family business running 
during the war years with the help of his family, but primarily Dorothy, who kept books and even ran the 
business at one point when Matt was very ill. In 1946, when D. D. returned to San Angelo with his own 
young family, wife Jane and daughter Dawn who was five months old, he became a partner in the business. 
The two men ran the business together and in 1959 expanded to include a second Moorehead and Son 
Mobil Service located on the corner of Beauregard and Oakes. This site is now the parking lot for First 
Methodist Church. 

Eventually, Matt moved to Michigan to fulfill a dream of farming, the station on 15th was sold, and the 
partnership dissolved. D. D. now ran the station downtown, keeping the tradition of the name and having 
his own four sons, Matt, Dile, Joe, and Jeff, 
help as they become old enough. The 
daughters, Dawn and Janey, kept books. The 
downtown station was sold in 1980. 

Matt and D. D. received commendations 
through the 37 years of business from Mobil 
Oil Company. Today, Matt is retired and 
D. D. is actively involved with Bowes 
) (Sealfast) Corporation as a distributor for a 

13-county territory. 


Tom Inch, Dorris Moorehead, R. W. Kerr III, J. M. (Matt) Moorehead 


By Dawn VanZandt 


Branch (Twig) Anderson, Dile Moorehead, 
Matt Moorehead, Dorris Moorehead 
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Sher-Way Grocery 


Do you remember Sher-Way Grocery? A lot of us do. It was 
very important to people in West Angelo. The store was owned 
by A. J. Haney. Haney was born on November 9, 1915, in Coleman 
County. He married Neoma Nord in April 1941. He worked for 
M’System for 18 years. He had a leave of absence to serve in the 
Navy during World War II. He opened Sher-Way Grocery in 1949 
and after 21 years retired and devoted his time to ranching. He 
died December 29, 1981. 

Some will remember that he had a glass case where he displayed 
all the bad checks that he had received. Then a law was passed 
that caused him to remove all the checks. 

Haney was so honest and kind that some people would try to 
take unfair advantage of his kindness. 

Haney was always friendly and had some kind of story to tell to 
anyone interested. He had funny little tricks that he would do. 

Sher-Way was on the corner of Garfield and Sherwood Way. It 
was the neighborhood grocery for many people. He cashed pay 
checks and helped in all ways that he could. He seemed to like 
people and enjoy serving them. This is one little store that many 
people will always miss. 


By Mary Sharp 


Wonder Building Company 


Although looking for older times, some readers will pay attention to the changes 33 years can make. In 
the 1954 City Directory, my name, D. Vernon Payne, was attached to the Wonder Building Company. 
Accepting the dealership meant buying the demonstration building. So you may see the first trussless, arch 
building of its type in San Angelo at 1212 North Bell Street, built by Vernon, personally, with the help of 
son, Norman. 

It was shortly leased to Bernard “Bud” Akin and Vaun Johansen as a Farm & Ranch Supply firm. These 
dealers soon dealt the firm to me, which I renamed Payne Equipment Company. I became a Ford tractor 
and implement dealer. That year there were only eight models of tractors in the Ford line. Within two years, 
there were 40 models, with a corresponding increase in models of various implements. It was a crushing 
imposition upon dealers to make the necessary trips to the Dallas Branch, see the new models, and buy the 
mandatory advertising kits and new parts for our exploding parts departments. In those early fifties, farmers 
and ranchers were not buying many new things—they had to make-do with old equipment. Elmer Kelton 
began his book, “The Time It Never Rained,” about this time. 

Lake Nasworthy was drying up. San Angelo was so hard-pressed for water they ran a 10-inch pipeline up 
the gutters of Chadbourne Street from the water treatment plant to Marvin Brown properties above 48th 
Street, where there was dependable well water. A few months before I came to the city, a tornado struck the 
Lake View section with great damage and loss of life. But at least, the storm filled Lake Nasworthy and 
abated the water crisis. 

The Dallas Branch, Ford Tractor and Implement Division, soon talked me into putting the “Sherman 
Digger” in stock. This machine was mounted on the original “three-point-hookup” developed by a Mr. 
Ferguson and incorporated into the Ford tractors. It was operated by hydraulic units driven by a pump on 
the power take-off. Since it was the first such backhoe in the area, my demonstrator was immediately put to 
hard use. The City Water Department and Gas Company sent observers to watch it work. M.D. Bryant, the 
Mayor, had an irrigation project started at his ranch on Spring Creek, above Boy’s Ranch. Bert Bowers had 
a contract to dig his ditch, four feet wide, four feet deep. Bowers could not wait for his machinery to arrive. 
So friends could find me, dawn to dusk, trying to stay ahead of a crew who were laying three-foot concrete 
pipe sections in that 4,000 foot of ditch. 

Lawnhaven Cemetery, newly established, had a crew of men digging the graves. When the boss saw the 
digger work, he could not wait for their machine to arrive. Until they got their own machine, they had me 
out to dig their graves. 

One advantage I had was my location in a city where tractor weights were made. George Beard and his 
sons, Lee and Gene, had developed a foundry that made weights from our area scrap iron. My friend, 
George, was soon hauling a load of weights to the Dallas market, and would haul back equipment I needed, 
if I would go along to help drive the truck-trailer rig. 

George Beard and the boys had developed their own machine shop. On one trip down, I was present when 
he traded with a broker for the longest lathe to be found between El Paso and Fort Worth, with a 36-foot bed 
and 36-inch swing. 

Beard’s B & W Engineering Company did well, while my own business declined. In 1957, I dealt away 
Payne Equipment Company at a heavy loss. I gave it up too soon. The drought soon faded. The new North 
Concho Dam, now holding O.C. Fisher Lake, filled up for the first time, and the Corps of Engineers elected 
to release 50,000 acre feet, which roared down through San Angelo for weeks. 

Such a drought-breaker hasn’t been seen in the 30 years since! 

By Vernon Payne 
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IN LOVING MEMORY 


Calvin Starnes Taylor, 1886-1953 
Emma Ryan Parker Taylor, 1889-1960 
Deceased parents of our father - 
Jefferson Parker Taylor 


Jefferson Parker Taylor, 1911-1994 
Verna Alice Pruitt Taylor, 1914- 
Our deceased father and our mother 


William Benjamin Pruitt, 1871-1947 
Alice Isabelle Wakefield Pruitt, 1880-1970 
Deceased parents of our mother - 
Verna Alice Pruitt Taylor 
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Major Vernon Pruitt Taylor, 1936-1978 
Our deceased brother 


Donated by Ted Jefferson Taylor, of Seattle, Washington 
and Terry Calvin Taylor, of Richmond, Texas, 
both native of Tom Green County, Texas. 
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The History of Holcombe-Blanton Printery 


William D. Holcombe had many occupations when a young man. He served as an assistant hostler and call boy for 
a railroad, a bookkeeper and was a manager for a cap and hat business at Cairo, Illinois. He came to San Angelo from 
Cairo, Illinois, in April of 1906. He was in failing health and the climate of San Angelo was highly recommended to 
him. For a few months he worked as a vendor of fresh fruits and vegetables and then was employed a few months as 
a bookkeeper for A. S. Gantt & Sons, a large furniture dealer in the city. He continued to work in the furniture 
business when Gantt sold the business and it became Angelo Furniture and Undertaking Company. 

In 1908 Mr. Holcombe bought stock in the San Angelo Press News which became the San Angelo Morning Press. 
He later sold this stock and in the deal he and C.A. Lewis acquired the job printing department of the paper and 
moved to 17 West Beauregard Avenue. 

William Edward Blanton came to San Angelo from Goldthwaite, Texas. He was employed by the San Angelo 
Press in June of 1906 where he became acquainted with Mr. Holcombe. In 1912, Mr. Blanton took a job with the 
Waco Morning News as a machinist in the linotype department. By 1913 he was back in San Angelo and had bought 
an interest in Mr. Holcomb’s printing business. With this partnership, the business flourished into one of the largest 
stationery and printing establishments in West Texas. And a life-long friendship grew out of his partnership. 

Holcombe-Blanton Printery carried a complete line of office supplies, school supplies, stationery of all kinds, 
office books and office equipment in the front of the store. The back part of the building was devoted to printing and 
book binding. There were two linotype machines, a large electric cutting board, offset and other presses. They 
printed many publications in the back part of the building, such as the Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Magazine and the 
San Angelo Telephone book. 

Mr. Holcombe was active as a civic leader in this community; serving as City Commissioner in 1922, as Mayor 
from 1924 to 1928, as chairman of the Democratic Executive Committee of Tom Green County, a board member of 
the United Charities and in the work of the Salvation Army. He was also an avid golfer, playing as often as time 
permitted. He was a trustee for Fort Concho Museum and insisted on the beautification of the Concho River. 

Mr. Blanton was Assistant Secretary of the Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association of Texas and editor of the magazine. 
He was President of the San Angelo Lions Club, Chairman of the pageant committee of the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce Convention and an active member of several other organizations. (A more personalized account of these 
two men can be found in the New Encyclopedia Of Texas.) 

Holcombe-Blanton Printery was located at 28 West Beauregard Avenue and advertised as doing commercial printing. 
In the late 1930s to the early 1950s, some of the remembered people working at Holcombe-Blanton Printery were 
Noe Camufiez (janitor and delivery), Chester Clark (foreman), Louie Jaimes (in the print shop), Henry Mitchell, Ed 
S. Clark, Miss J. Frankie Hassell, Harry Earls (Mr. Holcombe’s son-in-law, who was manager of the stationery and 
office supplies), Tommy Roth, Marie (Hogue) Cook (head of the bindery department), Anita (Hogue) Teague (worked 
with her sister, Marie, in bindery), Bonnie Lawrence (general bookkeeper), Lee Lair (sales), Evan G. “Smitty” 
Smith (ran snapper presses), W. Clarence Cope, Pauline Cordray (stenographer), Bill Blanton, Robert Blalock, 
Grace Standlee (bookkeeper), Paul Clark, Joe Martinez (shipping clerk and pressman), L. M. Ray, Charley Jacobs 
(janitor, delivery and pressman), Bill Earls, Edna Minica (proofreader and secretary to Mr. Blanton), Arnold Garcia 
(delivery), E. L. Bingham, Marie Russell and Bobbie Arrott (sales), Brenda Vickers (office), Elinor Reimers (accounts 
receiveable) and Dorothy Newton (in binding). Eunice Maxwell was a linotype operator in the late 1960s. 

Holcombe-Blanton used other printers who could work for them on a part-time basis. Scotty Kleppner, worked as 
a pressman for the printery until 2:30 in the afternoon and then he worked at the San Angelo Standard-Times until 
1:00 a.m. Dick Russell (linotype operator) and Ed Maxwell worked full-time at the newspaper and part-time for the 
printery. Several other persons worked for the printery, whose names I cannot remember. 

I remember helping Lee Lair in the early 1950s personalize Christmas cards by stamping names on cards, purchased 
from the stationary department. It was a very tedious job of putting cards one by one under the little hand stamping 
machine. I also remember that the stationary department shelves had to be dusted each and every day, and how I 
hated to go down into the dirt floored basement to bring up supplies. But it was fun working there and everyone was 
nice to this young and bashful person. When I first started my work there, Mr. Blanton took me back to the printing 
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department to “introduce” me to the big electric cutting board. He showed me his hand with one finger gone and 
said for me to never use the cutter. Always ask someone else to do it for me. 

From 1912 to 1928, Holcombe-Blanton Printery’s address was 28 West Beauregard Avenue. Then in 1931 their 
address was 24 - 26 - 26 1/2 West Beauregard Avenue. That remained the location until the building was condemned 
about 1985. The City of San Angelo issued a permit in November of 1992 to tear the building down along with two 
other small buildings on the west side of the printery. Montgomery-Ward Company, at 10 West Beauregard Avenue, 
was torn down about 1979-*80. 

In the early issues of the San Angelo City Directory, Mr. Holcombe spelled his name without the “e” on the end. 
His grandson, Bill Earls, cleared up this puzzle for me. He said that when his grandfather worked for the railroad the 
“e” was dropped because of the length of the name, Holcombe. In the late 1920s, while he was mayor of San 
Angelo, he attended a mayor’s convention at Houston, Texas. There he met the mayor of Houston, a Mr. Oscar 
Holcombe, who told him he should put the “e” back on his name. From that time on he used the correct spelling of 
his name. 

Mr. Holcombe died December 1, 1961. After his death, Mr. Blanton and Harry J. Earls owned the business located 
at 24-26 West Beauregard Avenue. When Mr. Blanton died in 1974, Mr. Earls, his wife Frances and their son, 
William H. Earls, ran the business and are listed as owners until 1980. About that time, Weldon Boggus bought into 
the company. By 1983, Mr. Boggus had purchased all the company and was listing Jim Kelley as a partner. The 
business was relocated in 1985 to 36 East Twohig Avenue, where it remained until Richard and Cookie Roberts 
bought it, moved it to 801 South Irving Street and called it Holcombe-Blanton Bradley Office Supply. It was moved 
to 801 Knickerbocker Road and then by 1990 to 119 West Washington Drive. 

Kimberly and Terry Mikeska bought the company in 1992 and again located on West Beauregard Avenue at 
number 20. 

The building next to the printery, 18 West Beauregard Avenue, was occupied by optometrist Donald Cunningham. 
During the years 1918 to 1922, several businesses occupied these spaces. In 1918, N.A. Austin had a grocery store 
in number 18 and he was bought out in 1925 by George F. Cocreham. Cocreham had previously worked for Martin- 
Glover Company, a wholesale grocery supplier, as a salesman. Model Laundry occupied number 20 and number 26 
from 1923 to 1928. L. B. Beazley, John Chenault Burnside and E. R. Haydon were owners of the laundry. Mr. 
Burnside was born in Kentucky and in 1936 was with the Works Projects Administration (W.P.A.). He was a supervisor 
of roads, highways, streets, park drives and recreation facilities. The Municipal Swimming Pool was one of his first 
projects. He helped build the runways at Mathis Field, the McGill Elementary School and gymnasiums at Water 
Valley and Veribest, Texas. 

From 1929 to 1930 Claude C. Schwab ran Schwab’s Drug Store in the number 18 location and George W. Fay, oil 
operator, occupied part of number 20 along with the Trimble Insurance Agency. Trimble Insurance Agency (Russell 
and Bernard Trimble) were at this location until 1963, having changed its name in 1954 to Trimble-Batjer when H. 
H. Batjer, Jr. joined the firm. Mr. Trimble had operated at this location when Ions Insurance Company was there. He 
purchased part interest in the lons Company in 1919 and bought the concern in 1922. 

The address of 18 West Beauregard Avenue housed Vogue Barber Shop in 1934 (owned by R.A. Spivey and A.R. 
Patton). A restaurant, The Nook, was the in the years between 1934 and 1937 and was owned by A.M. Beaty and 
J.D. Baker. Somewhere in those years Whitsitt Printing Company (owned by H.H. and M.M. Whitsitt), also occupied 
that address. Effie Mae’s Beauty Shop (Mrs. M.E. Graves) was there from 1937-1939, and Morgan’s Flowers 
(Walker Morgan) was there from 1937-1953. About 1954 Sanford’s Jewelry (Lawrence M. Sanford) took part of the 
building along with the optometrist Donald Cunningham. Sanford’s Jewelry was there a couple of years but in 1957 
Jessie’s Beauty Salon was there and in 1959, the City News Stand (Mrs. Sibyl Clarke). Brown’s Custom Tailors 
(Roy E. and Laura Brown) came along at that address in 1965. 

Ions Company was established in 1883 by Penrose Nevins Ions and his first partner was J.P. Sewell. Ions and 
Lemuel F. Boulware Insurance is listed in the 1908 San Angelo City Directory at 118 Chadbourne Street. By 1915 
Ions Insurance Agency was located at 116 South Chadbourne Street and A.C. McDonald was a partner. In 1918 it is 
listed as Ions Insurance Agency at 10 E. Beauregard with Frank Waddell as a partner. What grew out of that small 
venture by 1983, was Trimble-Batjer-Cobb-Sevenance Insurance (Russell Trimble, Henry Batjer Jr., Randall 
Severance and James Cobb). Known to be the third oldest continuously-operated business in San Angelo, the 
partners celebrated their 100th anniversary in October of 1983 (San Angelo Standard-Times, Oct. 30, 1983). 
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Mr. Batjer, in the insurance business since 1949, had offices in the Central National Bank building. Trimble-Batjer 
(Bernard Trimble), moved in 1968 from 20 W. Beauregard Avenue to 519 W. Beauregard Avenue. 

Tommy Quick’s Mens Wear shared part of the building at 20 W. Beauregard with Trimble Insurance Agency in 
1929. D.T. “Tommy” Quick, Jr. along with Hunter and Russell Quick. Mr. Bernard Alexander bought out Russell 
Quick and the business was at this location until 1957 when Raymond Pipkin bought the business. It is lised in the 
city directory as Pipkin’s Men’s Wear until 1962 when the directory shows it as Sir’s Men’s Wear, owned by Larry 
A. Lollar, until 1980. By 1968, Sir’s Men’s Wear took in the former Trimble-Batjer Insurance, which adjoined them 
on the west, thereby doubling its space. 

Several businesses shared the building at 20 W. Beauregard over the years. Miss Aileen Trimble was a tourist and 
travel agent and also had AAA South Plains Auto Club there (1934-1947-48). West Texas Investment Co. (W. 
Barnett, FS. Kreyer and Russell Trimble) did auto loans in 1941. Sally Sparks operated a real estate business there 
from 1944-1947 or 1948. Carrol E. Matson opened a real estate business in 1952 with W. Cassie McDonald joining 
him in 1954. Carrol E. Matson Real Estate was there until 1962. 

John Hancock Insurance (Wm. Gorman, Jr. and Robert B. Wayham) was at number 20 in 1963. Sandra F. Hulse 
opened a tapestry design shop in 1981 and Kelsey Music Center (Marvin Kelsey) was there in 1986. In 1991 the 
Tom Green County Democratic Headquarters occupied the space for a few months. 

Terry Mikeska, a talented young man who played the piano by ear, moved from San Angelo to New York City after 
graduating from Central High School. He took a job as Entertainment Director for The World Modeling Association. 
He did the background music for fashion shows in New York, Los Angeles, Canada and Europe for two and a half 
years. He returned to San Angelo and traveled from here while still working for the modeling association. 

When The World Modeling Association dissolved, Mr. Mikeska bought the City Lites magazine. During that time 
he met his wife, Kimberly, at church. As valedictorian of her graduating class in Abilene, Texas, Kim had several 
scholarships. One was a Carr scholarship to Angelo State University. She worked for Terry at City Lites and soon 
they were dating. She had many opportunities for a career, but had found her niche in printing. After a two year 
engagement, Terry and Kim were married. 

With the help of Eva Camufiez Tucker, the Mikeskas bought the Holcombe-Blanton name in 1992 and relocated 
the business to 20 West Beauregard Avenue. The equipment that came with the business was very old and it became 
difficult to find parts for repairs. They brought the business into the 20th Century when they bought new presses, 
upgraded to computers and digital printing. 

Dr. Donald Cunningham, as I have previously stated, was in the 18 West Beauregard location but rented #20 to the 
Mikeskas. He sold building #20 to Terry and Kimberly Mikeska in 1999. When Doctor Cunningham retired in 2001, 
he sold #18 West Beauregard Avenue to the Mikeskas. At this writing, the Mikeskas are remodeling both buildings 
to make one large printing company. The remodeling of #18 uncovered interesting artifacts under about six inches of 
dirt. Found were several Coca-Cola bottles stamped, “San Angelo, Texas,” on the bottom. Other old bottles found 
appeared to be medicine bottles. Two wooden bowling pins were also found, split in half lengthwise. The story is 
that Holland Jewelry had once rented one of the upstairs rooms at the printery and had used these bowling pins to 
curve the silvery trophy belt buckles they made. 

By Marie Russell, Suzanne Campbell, Bill Earls, Terry Mikeska and others 
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Ira J. Chase Holland 


Three generations of Hollands have owned and operated Holland Jewelry in San Angelo. Its predecessors had jewelry stores 
on Concho and Chadbourne Streets. Since 1918, a major retail firm in downtown San Angelo at 113 S. Chadbourne and 11 W. 
Beauregard, Holland Jewelry made a move to the corner of David and Beauregard for more building space and parking area in 
1999. 

W. E. Heald and M. Eastland each owned the business that in the 1880s. C. C. McBurnett bought the business around 1910 
and moved it to 113 South Chadbourne. In 1918, I. J. Chase Holland bought McBurnett Jewelry and changed the name to 
Holland Jewelry Company. 

Ira Joy Chase Holland was born March, 1891 in Eminence, Kentucky, the son of C.V. and Emma Holland. His grandfather, 
Ira Joy Chase, was governor of Indiana in 1891. The family moved to Dallas and then to San Antonio, where C. V. Holland was 
a newspaper publisher. While Chase was in the service in World War I, the senior Hollands moved to San Angelo to look after 
the new jewelry store. They rented a suite on the mezzanine of the St. Angelus hotel, where they lived until the end of their 
lives. 

Chase Holland married Gladys McFarland of San Antonio and they had two children, I. J. Chase Holland, Jr. and Barbara 
Holland (Mrs. Robert Tindall). 

Mr. Holland was a charter member of San Angelo Savings and Loan and the San Angelo Kiwanis Club. He was one of the 
organizers of the Dallas Gift Show, now the Dallas Market Center, a huge complex owned by Trammell Crow. Holland’s 
started producing western jewelry such as the Spurclip and buckles in 1936 and has made trophies for such events as the 
Madison Square Garden Rodeo, Houston Stock Show, Dallas and Ft. Worth Stock shows and rodeos, as well as the Masters’ 
Golf Tournament. 

Holland Jewelry has been known nationally for their patented “Spurclip”, a miniature Texas spur originally crafted into a tie 
clasp for suppliers who had extended friendship and credit during the Depression. Houston Harte, publisher of the San Angelo 
Standard-Times, ordered the first three commercially and sent them to President Franklin Roosevelt, Vice-President John 
Nance Garner, and Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn. The idea spread, carrying a message from West Texas to those who 
have “Won their Spurs.” George W. Bush just received a Spurclip, as have most of the presidents since FDR. The prime 
minister of Israel a few years back was given one with the “Star of David” in the center. Holland’s constantly fills orders for 
Spurs to honor corporate executives, politicians, athletes, entertainers, and people from all walks of life who have reached a 
pinnacle of success. 

After World War II, Chase Holland, Jr. joined his dad in the business and married Virginia Henkel of Winter Park Florida in 
1946. He was a Registered Jeweler with the American Gem Society and a board member of the Texas Jewelers Association, as 
well as other national and southwest trade associations. Also, Mr. Holland was a director of San Angelo Savings and Loan, 
president of the Kiwanis Club, and heavily involved in the creation of the San Angelo Stadium. 

Virginia became an active full-time partner with her husband after Chase Holland Sr. died in 1960. When her husband, 
Chase Holland, Jr., passed away in 1968, she continued the business and was elected to the board of directors of the Texas 
Jewelers Association. As her sons, I. J. Chase Holland, HI and Williams Stuart Holland (Bill) graduated from Texas A&M, they 
eventually joined the business. Chase in 1969 and Bill in 1976, after a brief career as a bank examiner. 

Bill is a past President of the Texas Jewelers Association and has served on the board of the Jewelers of America. Chase is a 
past president of the boards of directors of the Fort Concho Museum and the San Angelo Kiwanis Club. Both Chase and Bill 
have served on the boards of the San Angelo Chamber of Commerce and the Texas Jewelers Association. 

Besides being active in professional organizations, the Holland family has been very active civic and cultural activities for 
over 84 years; with plans to continue well into the 21st century. 


By I. J. Chase Holland, IIT 
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